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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


As  a  fitting  and,  it  is  hoped,  welcome  accompaniment  to  the 
translation  of  my  friend  Dr.  Panli's  excellent  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  the  Publisher  has  judiciously  selected  Orosius,  the 
work  of  -our  great  West-Saxon  Monarch,  which  most 
loudly  called  for  republication,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
scarcity  and  cost,  but  also  because  of  the  glaring  inaccu- 
racies, both  in  the  text  and  translation,  of  the  only  existing 
edition.* 

Prom  the  necessity  of  writing  an  introductory  essay  I 
am  relieved  by  the  ample  and  satisfactory  account  given  of 
the  work  by  Dr.  Pauli ;  yet  a  few  words  may  not  be  deemed 
superfluous. 

The  reasons  for  ascribing  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
Orosius  to  Alfred,  are,  if  not  incontrovertible,  at  least  of 
sufficient  weight  to  justify  us  in  concurring  in  the  general 
belief  That  such  labours  were  not  foreign  to  his  studies, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Preface  to  his  version  of  Boethius: 
-©pjieb  kunm^  pa&f  pealhftob  f ij*j*e  bee. ;)  hie  op  bec-lebene  on 
en^j-c  penbe :  King  JElJred  was  the  interpreter  of  this  hook 
(Boethius),  cmd  turned  it  from  hook- Latin  into  English. 
Though  referring  to  another  work,  this  passage,  in  combina- 
tion with  the*  Introduction  of  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and 
Vulf8tan,t  seems  strongly  to  favour  Alfred's  claim.  We 
We,  besides,  the  positive,  though  later,  testimony  of  William 
of  Malmesbury,  who,  speaking  of  Alfred's  literary  labours, 
says :  plurimam  partem  EomansD  bibliothecaB  Anglorum  auri- 
bus  dedit,  opimam  prsadam  peregrinarum  mercium  civium 
uaibus  convectans,  cuius  prsBcipui  sunt  Orosius,  etc. ;  a  very 
great  part  of  Roman  literature  he  gave  to  English  ears,  con- 
^^ying  a  rich  booty  of  foreign  wares  for  the  use  of  his  country- 
^ien,  the  chief  of  which  are  Orosius,  etc. 

•  The  Aodo-Saxon  Veraion  from  the  Historian  Orosius.  By  Alfred  the 
weat  Together  with  an  English  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  By  the  Hon. 
^^amesBarrington.    London.    iCDOOLXxm. 

t  See  p.  248,    Ohchepe  r»be  hif  hlapopbe  JBlfpebe  kymncse,  etc. 


▼1  EDITOR  S  PEErACB. 

With  respect  to  the  version  itself,  it  is  in  general  para- 
phrastic, and  in  many  instances  inaccurate,  evincing,  on  the 
part  of  its  author,  but  slender  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  the  original.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of  the  subversion 
of  the  Eoman  republic,  Alfred's  work  is  only  a  meagre 
epitome,  exhibiting  little  more  than  the  heads  of  the  several 
chapters. 

The  only  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  Orosius  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
marked  Tiberius,  B.  1.  As  far  as  penmanship  is  concerned, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  precious  and  beautiful  volume,  though 
manifestly  the  handiwork  of  an  illiterate  scribe.  On  account 
of  its  antiquity  (not  later  than  the  tenth  century),  it  has, 
however,  been  neld  in  a  degree  of  estimation  hardly  justified 
by  its  intrinsic  worth.  This  being  the  only  source  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  text,  it-  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  variations 
existing  among  the  several  transcripts.* 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  to  certain  ano- 
malies in  the  Anglo-Saxon  text,  occurring  occasionally  in  the 
endings  of  nouns  substantive,  and  the  imperfect  plurals  of 
verbs  and  infinitives.  These  consist  chiefly  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  for  o,  and  vice-versa,  as  namon  for  naman,  bej*cupon 
infin.  for  befcujran,  byban,  pa&pan,  eoban,  for  bybon,  paepon, 
eubon.  Similar  anomalies  occur  also  in  Alfred's  Boethius. 
Are  they  West-Saxon  ? 

The  present  text  is  founded  on  a  careful  collection  of  that 
of  Barrington  with  the  Cottonian  manuscript.  The  transla- 
tion is  close  and  almost  literal,  though,  at  the  same  time,  read- 
able as  an  independent  work.  With  the  aid  of  the  Outline 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (after  Bask)  and  the  Glossary 
appended  to  the  Orosius,  the  volume  will,  it  is  hoped,  render 
the  acquisition  of  our  noble  mother-tongue  a  study  as  agree- 
able as  it  is  valuable  ;  for  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  no  one  can  be  a  critical  English  scholar. 

Though  here,  perhaps,  somewhat  out  of  jSace,  I  must  be 
allowed,  in  illustration  of  a  long-disputed  point  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  North,  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  what 
may  justly  be  pronounced  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
Alfired's  work :  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan. 

*  Of  such  transcripts  Daines  Barrington  notes  the  following:  1.  The  Lauder- 
dale, formerly  at  Ham  Honse,  but  no  longer  to  be  be  found  there,  marked  M.L. 
2.  The  Ballard,  marked  B.T.  8.  The  Hatton,  marked  M.H.  4.  The  £lstob, 
marked  E.T. 
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Having  doubled  the  North  Cape  and  visited  the  countries 
about  the  White  Sea,  Ohthere  (wliose  home  was  in  Halgo- 
land,  the  most  northern  part  of  Norway)  proceeded  south- 
ward to  the  port  of  Sciringesheal  ;*  sailing  whence,  after 
crossing  the  Cattegat,  he  had  Gotland  (Jutland)  on  his 
right,  and  then  Seeland.  Erom  the  mention  of  islands  on 
his  left,  it  would  seem  that  he  sailed  between  Moen  and  See- 
land; for  I  cannot  agree  with  Dahlmann  (Forschungen,  Tli. 
I.  and  Gesch.  v.  Dannem.  I.  p.  65,)  and  Pauli,  in  supposing 
that  Ohthere  passed  through  the  Great  Belt.  The  Gotland 
of  WuHstan  is  evidently  the  Swedish  island  of  that  name. 

B.  Thobfe. 


TRANSLATOR'S   PREFACE. 

This  translation  is  offered  to  the  public  with  the  diffidence 
which  must  ever  accompany  the  ^attempt  to  render  into  one 
language,  thoughts  expressed  in  another.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  difficidty  of  the  translator's  task  has  been  increased 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  author's  style.  In  his  love  for 
ms  subject,  and  his  eagerness  tq^o  it  justice,  and  to  establish 
facts  hitherto  considered  doubtful,  he  crowds  so  much  matter 
into  his  sentences  as  often  to  render  them  involved,  and,  in 
many  cases,  rugged  and  abrupt.  But  when  the  difficulties 
are  once  feirly  mastered,  our  sense  of  perplexity  is  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  enthusiasm,  patience,  learning,  and  skill, 
with  which  Dr.  Pauli,  from  such  defective  materials,  has  con- 
structed a  work  so  rich  in  interest. 

The  study  of  the  biography  of  men,  who,  by  their  talents 
and  virtues,  have  made  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  world's 
kistory,  has  a  value  apart  from  the  inteljectual  pleasure  it 
affords.    Longfdlow  says, 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ns 
We  may  make  ow  lives  snblime. 

•  Of  this  port  Mr,  Aall,  the  latest  and  best  translator  of  the  Heimskringla, 
thus  speaks:  "  Skiringssalr,  respecting  the  position  of  which  so  many  of  the 
iD06t  learned  inquirers  have  been  at  variance  and  in  doubt,  and  wliich  has  been 
fOQght  for  in  Bahnnslehn,  in  Skane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm,  and  eren 
iaPruaana;  althongh  both  Snorri  and  the  authors  of  ♦  Sogurbrot  *  and  » Fagnr- 
«iiima '  expressly  refer  it  to  Vestfold,"  etc. 
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And  Burely  the  careM  investigation  of  the  records  of  tlie 
life  of  this  great  King  cannot  but  be  of  peculiar  interest  in 
these  days ;  for  it  will  show  us  that  true  power  and  great- 
ness arise  from  the  practice  of  justice  and  morality;  and 
that  without  these,   skill,  ambition,  and  courage,  however 
specious  and  however  brilliant,  serve  but  as  lights  to  dazzle 
and  mislead.     Above  all,  the  History  of  Alfred's  life  shoT^-s 
that  a  firm  religious  faith  beautifies  the  character  in  all  its 
relations,  and  enables  the  mind  to  rise  superior  to  all  trials, 
however  severe. 

A.  P. 

Wanham. 


DR.  PAULI'S  PREFACE. 

The  plan  of  the  following  work  was  conceived  at  Oxford, 
in  the  November  of  the  eventful  year  1848,  at  a  time  when 
G-erman  hearts  trembled,  as  they  had  seldom  done  before,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  Patherland,  and  especially  for  the 
continuance  of  those  States  which  were  destined  by  Heaven 
for  the  protection  and  support  of  Germany.  That  was  a 
fearful  winter!  Various  misgivings  as  to  my  abode  in  a 
foreign  land  arose  on  the  rSceipt  of  such  serious  accounts 
from  home.  A  daily  visit  to  the  venerable  old  Bodleian 
Library,  with  its  wealth  of  literature,  and  especially  its  valu- 
able manuscripts,  could  alone,  for  a  few  hours,  dissipate  my 
gloomy  thoughts.  In  spite  of  these,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly to  myse&,  I  took  a  growing  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
struggles  and  victories  of  Alfred  of  the  West  Saxons. 

I  resolved  to  select  the  Life  of  this  most  excellent  King  as 
a  starting-point  for  my  future  studies  in  English  History — ^to 
which  I  had  lately  received  a  fresh  impulse  on  account  of  my 
project  of  contini^ing  Lappenberg's  "  History  of  England," 
which  the  worthy  Author  was  obliged  to  leave  incomplete, 
owing  to  the  serious  disease  in  his  eyes. 

I  was  most  eagerly  pursuing  my  preparations  for  the  Life 
of  Alfred,  when  other  engagements  intervened,  and  prevented 
me  from  taking  any  steps  towards  its  accomplishment  until 
the  commencement  of  the  following  autumn ;  and  now,  after 
various  and  frequently  longer  interruptions,  the  work  is  first 
ompleted.     Nearly  two  whole  years  have  passed,  and  the 
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e^es  of  the  world  are  still,  as  then,  fixed,  but  more  earnestly, 
on  the  solution  of  things  in  Germany. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  describe  the  high  moral  position 
which  Alfred  occupies  in  the  organic  development  of  the 
liistory  of  the  liberties  of  Englandi  according  to  my  best 
ability,  and  from  that  point  of  view  which  German  historical 
research  into  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  has 
established.  Afber  a  thorough  investigation,  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  paucity  of  materud  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  impediments  to  the  work.  These  consist  partly  in 
the  difficulty  which  exists  in  combining  original  historical 
inquiry  with  the  nacration  of  past  facts, — and  partly  in  my 
own  inability  to  compensate  for  poverty  of  resource  bv  a 
fluent  style  of  Composition.  Neither  do  I  feel  myself  nree 
from  &uit  in  the  critical  part  of  the  work ;  but  here  the 
errors  arise  from  my  love  for  the  subject,  and  not  from  the 
idle  vanity  of  authorship. 

I  look,  then,  with,  confidence,  to  the  sentence  which  strict 
and  impartial  judges  may  pass  upon  my  work.  It  is  written 
by  a  German,  and  for  Germans ;  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
spirit  of  German  inquiry.  "What  the  author  owes  to  the 
hterature  of  his  own  coimtry,  is  faithfully  acknowledged  in 
its  proper  place.  The  countiy  of  the  An^o-Saxo>is  not  only 
opened  to  him  all  its  wealth  of  materials  for  his  work,  but  he 
owes  much  gratitude  for  the  personal  friendship  of  the  most 
able  literary  men  of  England — such  as  Kemble  and  Thorpe ; 
and  for  the  kind  assistance  rendered  him  by  the  oflicers  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Museum,  and  of  other  large 
collections  of  books  in  that  coimtry. 

I  have  employed  those  authorities  that  have  been  published 
in  England,  or  else  gathered  my  information  from  manu- 
scripts, whose  confused  orthography  I  did  not  attempt  to 
arrange  in  consecutive  order,  as  Jacob  Grimm  has  done  with 
respect  to  the  German  dialects.  May  the  great  master  of 
this  excellent  system  pardon  me,  when  he  learns  that  this 
disregard  of  hi&  example  was  prompted  by  my  desire  of 
thoroughly  understanding  the  originals,  and  that  my  frequent 
difficulty  haa  rather  been  to  rise  above  the  idiomatic  structure 
•  of  the  languages  of  the  ninth  century.  And  now  let  the  book 
speak  for  itsen*. 
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GEUBBAIi  8UMMABY — BEVIBW   OP   THE   JLFTHOBITIES   TBO^ 
WHICH  ALPSED's  HISTOBX  IS  DSBITSD. 

Week  Theodoric  the  Great  establislied  his  Gothic  King- 
dom upon  the  ruins  of  the  Soman  Empire,  his  people  had  not 
attained  those  settled  habits  which  are  requisite  for  the  firm 
establishment  of  a  state ;  nor  did  they  possess  sufficient  in- 
ternal Btrength  to  make  any  lasting  resistance  against  the 
preponderatmg  influence  of  the  still  classic  land  of  the  South. 
The  great  migration  of  population  from  East  to  West  had 
bj  no  means  ceased  ;  and  scarcely  more  than  a  quartet  of  a 
century  elapsed  after  the  death  of  Odoacer's  conqueror, 
when  with  the  independence  of  the  Goths  almost  every  trace 
of  his  operations  disappeared.     Charlemagne,  at  the  head  of 
hia  Frankish  army,  conquered  the  mighty  Teutonic  power, 
and  won  the   imperial   crown  of  the   Western  Kingdom. 
Afber  him  there  never  existed  a  leader  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans whose  personal  iofluence  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
keep  united  under  one  sceptre  a  great  nation  composed 
of  80  many  different  races.    Althou^  the  boundaries  esta- 
blished by  him  between  his  kingdom  and  the  Sclavonians, 
^l^oops,  and  Scandinavians,  became  in  later  times  rather  en- 
^ged  than  confirmed,  and  although  his  great  and  power- 
ful laws  and  institutions  still  continued  for  many  centuries 
to  be  reverenced,  especially  amongst  the  Franks,  still  his 
Kngdom  always  continued  to  descend  in  a  divided  form  to 
Wa  posterity.     It  was  not  so  much  the  freshly-awakened 
Difluence  of  Eome,  as  an  impulse  originating  from  the  Ger- 
^  people  themselves,  whicn  led  them  to  endeavour  to  ob- 
^in  a  division  of  races,  and  a  geographical  distribution  of  the 
^ds  which  had  now  become  their  own,  and  with  the  political 
fcttowledge  communicated  to  them  by  Charlemagne,  to  form 
^^gle  independent  states. 
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Alfred  of  "Wessex,  tho  only  ruler  of  England  ever  sur- 
named  the  Great^,  had  to  endure  infinitely  greater  trials, 
and  during  the  principal  part  of  his  life,  to  wage  a  far  more 
difficult  war,  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  kings  of  the 
German  race ;  notwithstanding  this,  with  the  most  unwearied 
perseverance,  he  founded  institutions  which  remain  to  this 
day,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the 
progressive  political  development  of  the  powerful  Saxon 
people  on  the  British  island.  Without  doubt,  this  was  also 
essentially  advanced  by  the  peculiar  character  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  isolated  position  of  the  country  where  they  had 
become  settled.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  branch  of  Angles 
and  Saxons  which  had  separated  itself  from  the  parent«stem 
so  firmly  rooted  on  the  continent,  had  in  a  short  time  put 
forth  more  vigorous  shoots  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  island, 
than  the  Eranks  had  done  in  conquered  Gaul,  or  even  the 
ancient  Saxons  in  their  own  home.  The  priests  and  nobles 
of  Charlemagne  already  attended  the  schools  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  learned  Alcuin  was  anxious  to  return  from 
the  Trankish  court  to  the  convent  librapy  at  York.  When 
Alfred  died,  his  relation  Henry,  the  father  of  Otho  the  Great, 
who  brought  the  Eoman  Empire  into  Germany,  was  a  young 
mui,  and  Christian  education  was  only  in  its  firdt  infancy 
amongst  his  Saxon  people. 

On  turning  our  att^tion  to  the  records  of  those  three 
German  princes  who  were  caUed  the  Great,  it  seems  as 
though  their  history  was  destined  to  the  same  fate — that  ot 
being  early  blended  with  popular  tradition.  And  yet  how 
much  difference  there  is  between  them !  Among  the  Teutonic 
people,  the  image  of  Theodoric  was  almost  entirely  mei^;ed  in 
the  mdistinct  form  of  a  dark,  gigantic  hero,  so  long  the  theme 
of  many  a  German  song.  Chmemagne  became  the  hero  of 
Europe,  in  Germanic  and  Celtic  poetry  and  romances ;  not- 
withstanding this,  the  traces  of  his  historical  existence  are 
clear  enough,  and  !E^hard  has  lefb  to  ail  ages  a  &ithful  pic- 
ture of  his  personal  appearance.  Alfred's  name,  on  the  con- 
trary, lapsed  into  that  myth  which  to  this  day  obscures  it, 
and  which,  to  careless  eyes,  effaces  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
celebrated  men  from  the  pages  of  histoiy.    Of  him  also  his 

^  He  was  first  desigaated  thus  in  the  sixtMnth  centtuy. 
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people  aung^,  but  the  old  Pagan  charm  of  those  sansB  has  long 
ago  been  l^ken ;  for  the  zealous  Church,  in  her.fer?ent  gra- 
titade  to  him,  embodied  him  in  her  legends ;  and  the  greater 
port  of  the  later  stories  of  the  monks  may  haye  frequently 
originated  in  their. cells,  and  have  been  the  resutt  of  pious 
fraud.  Who  can  decide  what  traditionary  husk  is  the 
easier  i:o  remove  in  order  to  reach  the  solid  kernel  of  true 
historvf 

Although  Alfred  lived  at  a  time  when  our  perception  of 
his  individuality  is  not  obscured  by  the  shadowy  clouds 
of  tradition,  and  in  a  country  where  the  sober  prose  of 
reality  had. early  taken  the  place  of  all  the  poetry  of  more 
soathem  lands,  yet  he  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
Cassiodorus  or  an  Eginhard  amongst  those  by  wom  he  was 
surrounded.  At  the  first  glance,  indeed,  Asser  might  be 
compared  with  the  latter;  but,  if  the  G^ta  Alfredi  is  some- 
what more  closely  observed,  one  doubt  after  another  wUl 
arise,  whether,  in  the  form  which  is  preserved  to  us,  this  can 
leaQy  be  the  wori:  of  that  bishop  who  was  «o  trusted  by  his 

>  In  the  so-called  "  Proverbs  of  King  Alfred,"  quoted  bj  Kemble  in  liis  '*  Solo- 
mon  and  Satnn,*'  1848,  p.  226,  ff. 

"Alfred 

Engine  berd 

Eagleoe  darling 

in  Enkdoode  he  was  King. 

Alfred  he  waa  in  Enkelonde  a  king 

Wei  swipe  strong  and  lossam  ping ; 

he  was  king  and  cleric 

full  wel  he  loaede  Godes  were ; 

be  was  wis  on  his  word 

And  (war  on  his  work 

he  ^nuB  pe  winste  non 

pad  was  in  Eogelonde  on." 
And  Layamon^s  Brut.  ed.  Sur  F.  Madden,  1848, 1 269. 

SeoiSSen  per  after 

monie  hundred  wintre 

cone  Alfred  pe  King 

Engelondes  deorling 

And  wrat  pe  higan  onEn^^,  &c. 
Both  poems  originated  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Savon 
ftdisgi  of  the  English,  pecjile  Mng  reviTed  in  their  first  Attempts  atlitentnre, 
thej  doubtlessly  remembered  with  gratitude  him  who  bad  achievod  theiur  fanmc 
greatness. 

b2 
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king.  Criticism  has  been  frequently  employed  on  this  little 
book,  but  it  has  never  decided  the  important  question.  Por 
my  own  part,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  solve  such  a  problem 
in  Its  fuU  extent ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  point  with  absolute  certain^.  I  find,  so 
far,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Thomas  Wright,  in  the 
'^  Biographia  Literaria  Britaimica,  I.,  405-413,"  no  one  has 
thought  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  book ;  the  best 
English  and  German  authors  rather  maintain  that  it  was 
reaUy  written  by  Asser,  and  is  our  best  authority  for  the  life 
of  this  great  king^. 

I  cannot  altogether  avoid  considering  it  in  this  light ;  but 
I  will  bring  forward  those  parts  of  the  work  which,  after 
much  attentive  examination,  I  believe  to  be  correct,  as  well  as 
those  which  appear  to  be  spurious  or  inaccurate. 

Unfortunately,  we  possess  no  good  manuscript  of  this  bio- 
graphy. The  most  ancient,  a  Cottonian  MS.,  Otho,  a.  XII., 
a  relic  of  the  tenth  century,  was  lost  in  the  destructive  fire 
which  so  seriously  injured  Sir  Bichard  Cotton's  library,  in 
the  year  1731.  Happily  for  us,  however,  Wise^,  in  his  edition 
of  Asser,  has  preserved  a  copy  of  this  manuscript,  from  which 
we  learn  that  it  did  not  contain  many  records  which  we  find 
in  other  manuscripts,  and  especially  in  the  latest  and  most 
doubtful  ones.  These  are  collected  under  the  name  of  the 
Chronicon  Fani  S.  Neoti  sive  Annales  Johannis  Asserii, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  bad  compilation  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  from  various  unauthentic  legends,  and 
which  has  been  received  into  the  most  modem  MSS.,  exe- 
cuted so  late  as  the  siiteenth  century,  and  also  into  the 
carefiil  Editio  Princeps  of  Archbishop  Parker,  in  1674, 
whether  purposely  or  from  oversight,  it  is  impossible  to  say^. 
Wise's  correct  criticism  has,  however,  preserved  the  text  of 
the  tenth  century. 

We  also  find  that  Florence  of  Worcester  copied  a  large 
portion  of  the  biography  into  his  Chronicle.     It  is,  therefore, 

1  Pertz  Mommi.  Hut  Germ.  i.  p.  449,  n.  84,  where  Asser  is  quoted  as  "  vitiie 
JEUredi  aactor  ooaevns."  Vide  Lappenberg*s  Histoty  of  EDgUuid,  L  S.  xlviii., 
all ;  and  latterly  Kemble,  "  The  Saxons  in  England,**  iL  42,  n. 

s  Annales  remm  gestarum  i£lfredi  aactore  Asserio  Menereosi  rec.  F.  Wise, 
Oxon.  1722,  8. 

a  Mdnnmenta  Hiatorica  Britaimica,  preface,  pw  79, 80. 
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necessary  at  this  sta^e  of  our  inquiry  to  noti6e  the  latter 
historical  work.  When  we  consider  its  ahnost  literal  agree- 
ment with  our  biography,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Asser  is  not  once  recognised  as  an  authority.  Florence 
casually  mentions  him  only  twice;  once  in  the  year  872, 
when,  on  occasion  of  WerfiSth's  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  he  includes  him  in  a  very  incorrect  list  of  learned 
men,  although  he  flourished  at  a  later  period  at  the  court  of 
Alfred ;  and  again,  in  the  utterly  inexplicable  record  of  the 
year  883: 

Assero  Scirebnroensi  episcopo  defuncto  saccedit  Suithelmns,  &c. : 

whereas  we  learn  from  Asser  himself,  that  he  was  not  known 
or  confided  in  by  the  king  until  885. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Ckronicle  likewise  informs  us,  that 
Asser,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  died  in  910 ;  and  we  find  hia 
signature,  "  Asser  episcopus,"  affixed  to  authentic  documents 
80  late  as  the  year  909^.  We  have,  then,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  above-named  record,  except  simply  to  reject  it^. 

We  look  in  vain  for  the  reasons  which  induced  Elorence  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  author  from  whose  work  he  literally 
copied  large  portions ;  perhaps  he  thought  it  superfluous  to 
mention  a  book  which  must  have  been  generally  known  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century^,  when  he  took  the 
liberty  of  plagiarising  from  it  at  his  own  discretion. 

But  did  he  really  take  all  his  Chronicle  from  Asser? 
Might  he  not  have  had  before  him  either  Asser' s  Latin 
translation  of  the  Annals  from  850  to  887,  or  even  the  original 
Saxon  Chronicle  ?  This  opinion  has  strong  probability  in  its 
&vour;  but  then  the  question  arises,  whether  the  strictly 
annalistic  sections  of  Asser' s  work  were  not  added  at  a  later 
period  to  the  biographical  parts  of  the  original  Vita,  in  that 
episodical  form  whicli  has  descended  to  us.  But,  according 
to  the  lost  Cottonian  MS.,  we  find  them  already  in  existence 
in  the  tenth  century,  long  before  Plorence  transcribed  them ; 
and  this  peculiar  and  strange  mingling  of  annals  and  biogra- 
phy would  seem  actually  to  have  proceeded  from  our  Asser, 
and  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  his  work. 

J  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  385,  337,  1077, 1082,  1087. 

«  Vide  Thorpe*8  New  Edition  of  Florent.  Wigorn.  Chron.  i.  98. 

»  Florence  died  July  7th,  1118.    ii.  72,  Ed.  Thorpe. 
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Lappenberg^y  on  variouB  well-established  groondsy  iodines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Annals  themselves — at  least,  those  of 
the  years  879,  884,  885,  886,  and  887— are  the  work  of 
Asser;  but  that  the  literal  agreement  of  the  rest  with  the 
words  of  the  Chronicles^  preclude  tiie  idea  of  their  being  hia 
compoiation. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Anglo-Saacon 
Chronicles  were  first  commenced  under  Alfred,  and  that,  ae* 
cording  to  the  oldest  edition  we  possess,  their  reckoning 
began  soon  after  890.     Composed  on  the  Latin  model,  they 
consisted  of  materials  of  all  kinds,  and  were,  originated  at  a 
time  when  Alfred  and  his  contemporaries  were.  actiYebr  en- 
gaged in  improving  their  native  language.   Asser,  the  "Welah- 
man,  must  have  understood  Saxon ;  he  had,  undoubtedly,  the 
Chronicle  of  890  before  him,  when,  in  8932,  j^e  wrote  the  life 
of  his  king;  but  the  continuation,  which  treats  of  the  last 
years  of  Alfred's  reign,  and  which  was  written  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  he  could  not  have  possessed.     He  might,  indeed, 
have  also  had  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Chronicle,  from  whence 
he,  and  Morence  after  him,  derived  the  dates  of  their  general 
history.  I  perceive,  with  pleasure,  that  the  annalistic  dates  of 
both  these  authors,  with  only  few  exceptions,  agree  literally 
with  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
which  are  also  of  West  Saxon  origin,  and  especially  with  the 
oldest  Cambridge  copies.    The  following  are  selected  exam- 
ples of  this  agreement : 

Asser.  Flobbnce.  Chbqn.  Sax. 

A.  860.  TiOco  funeris  dominati  sxint.  Wealstowe  geweald  ahton. 

A.  874.  Ciiidam  insipienti  ministro  regis.  Annm  nnwisnm  cyninges  pegne. 

A.  881.  Finito  proelio  pagani  eqnis  inventis  Wser  wear^  se  here  gehorsod  sefter 

eqoites  facti  sunt.  pam  gefeohte. 

Again  Asser  omits  these  records,  which  are  also  wanting 
in  the  oldest  copies  of  the*  Chronicle : 

A.  870.  The  Section:  and  fordidon ealle  pa  mynstre,  &c.,  to— pa  hit  wear^  to  nan 

ping. 
A.  871.  And  heora  peer  weai^  o^er  ofslegen.    W«s  nama  wies  Sidroc. 
A.  877.  And  se  sciphere  segelode  west  jmbntan. 

But  we  must  confess  that  sometimes  other  elements  in- 

1  Gottinger  Gel  Anz.  April  Ist,  1844. 

2  Asser  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit  p.  492,  a  vigesimo  aetatis  anno  usque  ad  qnadra- 
gesimam  qmntnm  annum  quern  nunc  agit. 
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trade  into  the  Chronicle  of  "Elareoce  which  are  not  to  befirand 
eitlier  in  the  earliest  Chromcle»  or  in  the  **  G^sta  Alfiredi  ;'*" 
for  example,  the  Obitos  Sti  Swiiinmi,  a.  862,  which  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  two>  latest  ChronicleB,  and  which^  like  the 
acconnt  of  Aaser's  deai^  in  the  ysear  883,  is  of  no  valtie.  It 
is  therefore  difficult  to  decide  whether  Florence  borrowed 
ham  Asserts  work  the  Annals  of  the  years  firam  850  to  887,. 
and  then  augmented  them  from  his  own  materials ;  or  whe^ 
ther,  which  is  quite  as  likely,  he  adopted  Asser's  authorities- 
and  manner^  and  compiled  them  himself. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  strictly  biographical  parts  of 
the  Wiork,  whidi,  as  has  been  already  remarked^  consist  of 
episodes  oi  more  or  less-  leng<^,  but  which  seem,  in  many 
places,  to  have  been  much  mutilated.  The  following  are  the 
pijncipal: 

JL  819.  The  genealogy  and  birth  of  Alfred,  taken  from  the  "  Genealogical  Begister 

of  the  West  Saxons.*'— Floient.  a.  849. 
A.  865.  13ie  strife  between  Ethelwnlf  and  his  son  Bthdbald;  the  ftaiibl  history 

of  Queen  £adbarg».— Florent;  A.  855. 
A.  866.  Alfred's  youth  and  love  of  study.— Florent.  A.  871. 
A.  867.  The  eoLCursion  into  Korthmnbria,  more  precise  than  in  the  Chronicle. — 

florent.  A.  867. 
A.  868;  Alfiped*s  maniage.— IQorent.  A.  86& 

A.  871.  Contiauatioa  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Ashdnnc^-FloireBt  A.  871 . 
A.  878.  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  £thandune.r— Fioroit. 

A.  878. 
A.  884.  The  long  account  of  the  bodily  sufferings,  the  fapiily,  and  learned  com- 

paniana  of  the  King.— Florent.  A.  871-872. 

Asser's  own  connexion  with  his  Prince.    Bxcnision  into  Wales* 
A.  887.  A  long  episode  concerning  Alfr'edVs  studies,  sickness,  mode  of  government, 

endowments,  and  admmistration,  with  which  the  book  con^udes. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  last  section  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MS.,  at  least  £rom  the  words  "  Ingeniosam  benevo-* 
lentiam"  to  "  locupletatim  ditavit"  (p«  491^5),  is  written  by 
a  later  hand. 

All  these  sections  Florence  copies  almost  literallj,  but 
where,  towards  the  end,  they  become  more  lengthy,  he 
abridges  them;  sometimes,  as  we  can  see  by  comparing 
them,  he  substitutes  one  year  for  another;  but  he  always 
omits  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  which  are  invajiably  written 
in  a  peculiar  style;  I  hope,  the  genuine  one  of  Asser. 

P.  473  A.  866.  "  Sed  ut  more  navigantium  loquar  ne  diutis 
navim  undis  et  velamentis  concedentes,  et  a  terra  longius 
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enayigantes  longum  circumferamur  inter  tantas  bellonim. 
clades  et  annorum  enumerationes,  ad  id  quod  nos  mazime  ad 
hoc  opus  incitavit  nobis  redeundum  esse  censeo ;  silicet  ali- 
quantuluuLautem  mesB  cognitioni  innotuit^,"  &c. 

P.  484  A.  834.  "  Igitur  ut  ad  id,  unde  digressus  sum  re- 
deam,  ne  diutuma  navigatione  portum  optatae  quietis 
omittere  cogar,  aliquantulum,  quantum  notiti»  mese  in* 
notuerit,"  &c. 

There  is  also  completely  wanting  the  account,  in  the 
year  877,  of  the  king's  shipbuilding,  which  is  neither  to  be 
found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  And  this  circumstance  casts 
considerable  suspicion  on  the  fact  that  Alfred,  in  the  despe- 
rate state  of  his  affairs  at  that  time,  seriously  thought  of 
undertaking  a  naval  expedition  against  the  national  enemy. 
This  may  have  originated  in  the  record  of  a  sea-fight  whiph 
took  place  in  the  year  875,  which  is  contained  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle.  In  the  year  878,  Florence  omits  the  nar- 
ration of  Alfred's  residence  with  the  cowherd,  which  is  given 
in  the  "  Vita  Sti  Neoti,"  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  of  which  only  the  introductory  part  seems 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Finally, 
Florence  says  nothing  of  the  notorious  clause  respecting  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  886, 
taken  by  Camden  from  the  MS.  Savile  only,  in  which  either 
he  or  some  other  person,  out  of  zeal  for  Alma  Mater,  has 
attempted  a  deception,  and  whose  correctness,  especially  after 
the  notice  in  Lappenberg's  History  of  England,  I.,  339,  no 
reasonable  man  mil  continue  to  believe. 

"With  the  exception  of  these  three  instances,  I  consider  the 
remaining  episodes,  even  in  the  larger  portion  of  their  details, 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  Asser.  The  History  of 
Queen  Edburga,  doubted  by  Wright  (p.  409),  exists  in  the 
Cotton.  MS.;  the  "multis  habetur  incognitum"  may  have 
been  Asser's,  who  had  then  lived  only  a  short  time  amongst 
the  West  Saxons,  and  could  scarcely  have  known  much  of 
what  had  taken  place  amongst  them  more  than  eighty  years 
before,  and  who  imdoubtedly  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  tran- 

1  There  can  be  compared  with  this  the  simiUir  passage  introduced  bj  Ethel- 
werd,  It.  p.  514,  Monum.  Hist.  Brit:  ^"Velnti  advecta  navis  per  gorgites 
nndiuiira  longinqua  spatia  tenet,"  &c.  Both,  as  tme  sons  of  Britain,  derive  their 
compiurison  firom  navigation. 
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Bcribing  the  narratiye,  because,  as  lie  expressly  says,  he  had 
heard  it  so  often  from  his  trath-loving  king^. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  few  other 
points.  It  is  inexpHcable  that  Asser  should  omit  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Merton,  in  871,  and  the  entire  year 
885,  or  rather  that  he  does  not  relate  the  events  which  in 
the  Chronicle  follow  the  year  884.  In  the  year  883,  there 
is  wanting,  not  only  the  record  of  the  death  of  Asser,  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  which  omission  explains  itself,  but  even  the 
narration  of  the  Embassy  to  Eome,  and  to  the  East,  which  is 
eoufirmed  by  Florence  and  the  most  ancient  ChronideB. 
These  are  defects  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
damaged  state  in  which  the  work  is  come  down  to  us.  The 
question  will  also  present  itself,  why  Asser,  who  himself  tells 
us  (p.  492)  that  he  wrote  in  893,  in  the  forty-Mfch  year  of  the 
kiDg's  age,  did  not  bring  down  the  biography  later  than  887. 
I  consider  this  circumstance  rather  as  a  further  ground  for 
believing  in  the  authenticity  of  the  work^ ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  renewed  contests  with  the  Danes,  who, 
after  the  death  of  King  G^uthorm-Athelstan,  of  East  Anglia, 
A.  890,  again  threatened  to  commence  hostilities,  and  who 
were  only  finally  and  entirely  subdued  after  the  year  893. 
It  is  more  than  rash  to  suppose  with  Wright  (p.  411)  that 
the  whole  biography  could  not  have  been  composed  before 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  because  the  Translatio  Sti 
Neoti  took  place  in  the  year  974,  after  which  the  life  of  this 
saint  must  have  been  written,  and  thence  proceeded  the 
work  attributed  to  Asser,  whose  real  author  was,  perhaps, 
a  monk  of  St.  Neot,  who  assumed  the  name  of  the  ahready 
celebrated  friend  of  the  great  king.  Such  an  opinion  as  this 
can  have  only  the  most  unsatisfactory  grounds  to  rest  upon. 
We  must  also  be  very  careful  how  we  agree  with  Wright,  in 
contemning  the  style  of  this  little  work ;  in  some  portions  of 
which  we  recognise  a  rare  beauty.  I  will  onlv  quote  two 
iostances  of  this,  both  treating  of  the  industry  of  the  king : 

P.  486.  "  Veluti  apis  prudentissima,  quae  prime  mane 
charis  e  cellulis  consurgens  aestivo  tempore,  per  mcerta  aeris 
itinera  cursum  veloci  volatu  dirigens,  super  multiplices  ac 

1  P.  471.    A  domino  meo  .£]fredo  Angulsaxonum  rege  veridioo. 
s  Lappeuberg  in  d.  GottiDg.  Gelehrt.  Anz.  April  4th,  1844. 
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diversos  berbaram,  olerum,  frutiounL  fiosouLDB-  desoendit  prci- 
batque  quid  maxime  placuerit,  at^ue  domam  ceportat.'' 

P.  4!9I.  '^Yelut  apis  fertilissimalonge  lateque  gronnios 
interrogaiLdo  disounens,  multimodoa  divinae:  senpturae  flos* 
culos  inbianter  et  incessabiliter  GOBgregavii^.qjieistpioeooTdil 
sui  cellulas  densatim  reploTit." 

Sucb  passages  as  tbese  ace  rarely  to  be;met  witb  in  I^q 
dry  monastic  works  of  tbe  middle  ages.;  tbey  oontain>  words 
wbicb  could,  bave  sprung. only  from  deep  feeling;  and  &oxik 
tbem,  Asser  seems  to  bave  beema  man  in:  wbom  were  blended 
tbe  pure,  wgour  of  a  cbild  of  nature,  and  a  true  poetical 
spirit. 

Finally,  Tborpe,  in  bis  translation  of  Lappenberg's  History^ 
II.,  326,  N.  1,  aMrms  tbat  tbe  sceptics  as  to  tbe  autbentieily 
of  tbe  book  may  quote  in  tbeir  favour^  tbe  expression  '^  yasaUi' ' 
oecurcinjg  in  tbe  year  878,  but  a  striking  contradiction  of  this 
opinionis  furnisbed  by  a  document  in  Kemble's  Cod.  DiplonL. 
Anglos>  N..216.  This  document  was  undoubtedly  written 
in  tbe  year  821,  and  contains  tbese  words  :  "  Expeditionem 
cum  XII.  vasallis  etcum  tantis  scutis.'.'  In  a  sinmar  maimer 
as  "  vasallus"  (in  tbe  Cotton.  MSL  "fassillis")  tbe  tbrioe-re- 
peated  expression  curtu& regis  (p.  4i73, 465, 488)  must  be  con- 
sideared,  as  well  as  some  otber  instances  of  a  peculiar  Latinity, 
e-y.  gronnius^  p*  491;  gronnosus,  p.  480;  cambra,  p.  491.  Tbese 
wordfr  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Cange^.and  still  older  examples 
are  extant  of  tbem*  Tbe  expression  "  vasallus' '  occurs  also  in 
tbe  Capitularies  of  Cbarlemagne.  It  is  very  remarkable  to 
£nd  a  Welsbman  writing  tbe  name  of  ouc  people,  gentea 
Tbeotiscae,  p.. 471. 

That  a  Briton  (and  wbo  could  it  be  except  tbe  Welsb  Asser?) 
bad  a  sbare  in  the  work^,  must  necessarily  be  inferred  from 
tbe  constantly  recurnng  addition  of  Celtic  names  of  places 
to  tbe  Saxon  and  Latin  ones. 

P.  470.  Tbe  Isle  of  Tbanet,  called  by  tbe  Britons  Euim^. 

P.  475.  Snotengabam  is  called  Tigguocobauc,  in  Latin 
^eluncarum  domus,  faitbfully  copied  by  Elocence. 

P.  477.  Wilton  is  situated  near  Quilou. 

P.  478.  Tbomsffitan  is  called  Dumgueis. 

1  Thorpe,  in  his  late  preface  to  his  Florent.  '\^gorn.  p.  yil  n.  3,  also  argaes 
irom  this  in  favour  of  Asser. 

2  This  may  be  taken  from  Nenrnos,  *'  Bnichim,'*  Monam.  Hist  Brit  p.  63. 
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P.  479.  Exaooeastie  is  called  Cair  wise. 

P.  4B0.  Mumen  quod  Britaamice  dicitur  Abon. 

P:  481.  Selwudu,  silra  magna  Codtmaur. 

P.  482.  CiroenoeBter,  Cairceri. 

Asser  wrote  ihxiB  for  his  oountrym^. 

Tliis  may  suffice  for  tiie  present  respecting  this  importent 
little  book,  which  unforfcunately,  owing  to  its  deficiencies  and 
peculiarities,  is  in  many  respects  open  to  censure.  We  shall 
frequently,  however,  recur  to  it  in  ihe  course  of  this  worlt,  in 
reference  to  various  and  often  questionable  particulars ;  such 
as  Asser's  own  life,  which  must  necessarily  be  connected  with 
that  of  his  king. 

We  may  venture  to  treat  much  more  briefly  the  remaining 
authorities,  which  entirely  concern  tihie  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
and  whose  value  and  mutual  agreem^it  are  very  properly 
brought  prominently  forward  by  Lappenberg  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  excellent  historicid  work. 

The  oldest  authority,  and  the  most  important  for  our  pur- 
pose, is,  of  course,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Goronide.  We  hanre* 
already  seen  that  a  part  of  the  Gbsta  Alfiedi  was  taken 
from  it.  The  most  ancient  copy  that  we  possess  corresponds, 
in  the  form  of  its  letters,  with  the  other  genuine  books  of 
Alfred's  time ;  and  this  circumstance,  togeth^  with  the  in- 
terruptions which  occur  in  the  manuscript  immediately  after 
the  year  891,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  written 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  King  Alfred's  reign.  It  may 
therefore  be  reasonably  presumed  that  transactions  first 
began  to  be  generally  recorded  in  the  language  of  the  people 
at  that  time.  Amongst  the  reasons  for  this  presumption,  by 
no  means  the  least  important  is,  that  about  the  year  853, 
soon  after  the  birth  of  Alfred,  the  records  of  each  year  in- 
crease in  length,  and  begin  to  lose  their  original  calendar 
form.  The  whole  of  that  section  which  treats  of  Alfred's  life 
ia  very  similar  in  five  of  our  manuscripts,  which  in  ol^er 
lespects  often  differ  from  each  other ;  and  one  of  l^e  most 
recent,  Cotton.  MS.  Domitian,  A.  VIII.,  gives  a  very  bad 
and  inaccurate  abridgment  of  events  till  about  the  year 
1000,  in  tiie  Saxon  and  Latin  languages ;  and  is  especially 

1  Lingard,  in  his  Histoiy  and  Antiquities  of  tfae  Anglo-^nxon  Chvoh,  ii.  426, 
faringi  forward  good  reasons  for  difiering  with  Wright. 
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meagre  in  its  details  of  Alfred's  lifetime,  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  as  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written  at 
Canterbury.     The  Cambridge  manuscript,  and  the  two  MSS. 
Cott.  Tib.  A.  VI.  and  Tib.  B.  I.,  which  were  all  compiled 
within  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  singularly  co- 
incide in  all  essential  points  of  their  accounts  relating  to  the 
ninth  centiuy.     The  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  IV.  presents,  during 
this  epoch,  only  very  few  deviations,  and  is  almost  similar  to 
those  preceding.     But  this  MS.,  which  originated  in  Wor- 
cester, always  remains  a  year  behind  the  three  older  copies  in 
the  chronology  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  agreeing 
in  this  respect,  as  originally  our  oldest  MSS.  seem  to  have 
done,  with  the  Northern  historians — as  Simeon  of  Durham, 
whose  chronology,  as   Kemble  particularly  remarks,  differs 
from  that  of  the  South  of  England,  which  is  generally  correct. 

The  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  even  that  pub- 
lished by  the  Eecord  Commission,  in  the  Monumenta  Histo- 
rica  Britannica,  have  by  no  means  succeeded  in  indicating 
the  minute  details  and  relative  value  of  each  of  the  Year-books, 
written  in  various  dialects,  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
places,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  render  it  more  intelli- 
gible to  critics  of  the  present  day.  "We  reserve,  for  a  later 
opportunity,  a  more  strict  investigation  into  these  remark- 
able productions  of  the  early  middle  ages. 

Ethelwerd's  dry  Chronicle  is,  in  general,  little  more  than  an 
elaboration  of  the  early  Saxon  annals,  in  barbarous  Latin ; 
here  and  there,  however,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  popular 
sources  of  information  were  employed  by  him.  He  rarely 
gives  any  particulars  of  Alfred's  life ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  sur- 
prising that  he,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  "Wessex, 
should  not  have  given  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  his 
great  ancestor ;  considering,  too,  that  only  a  hundred  years 
had  elapsed  since  he  flourished.  No  part  of  his  work  is  so 
grievously  and  hopelessly  mutilated  as  the  third  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book,  which  treats  of  Alfred.  The  latest  edition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Elorence ;  we  possess 
an  excellent  edition,  recently  compiled  with  great  care  by 
Thorpe  for  the  English  Historical  Society,  in  which  also  the 
most  accurate  text  of  Asser  may  be  found. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  who,  in  composing  his  Chronicle,  must 
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have  referred  frequently  to  Morenoe,  oocasionallj  mentions 
many  details,  particularly  in  883,  and  when  the  subject 
relates  to  the  "North  of  England. 

Ingolph,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  once  secretary  to  the  Con- 
queror, in  the  work  attributed  to  him,  and  which  chiefly 
treats  of  the  history  of  his  convent,  relates  various  events  that 
rest  upon  arbitrary  assumptions  or  supposititious  documents, 
and  seem  to  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  authorities 
above  named.  How  could  an  Englishman,  so  imbued  with 
the  Norman  spirit,  in  the  first  fifty  or  sixty  years  after  tbe 
Conquest,  avoid  making  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  which 
were  given  him  of  the  condition  of  the  conquered  country 
during  the  previous  two  centuries  ?  It  appears  that  he 
^asaMuainted  with  Asser's  book,  as  he  must  have  taken  from 
it  his  description  of  Alfred's  method  of  measuring  time.  We 
cite  his  work  according  to  the  edition,  carefully  prepared 
hy  Sir  H.  Savile,  of  the  Berum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post 
Bedam  praedpui,  Francoftirti,  1603. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  has,  unfortunately,  never  found  an 
intelligent  editor  even  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.,  though  he 
i^eritB  one  more  than  any  other  historian  of  the  middle  ages 
of  England.  The  spirited  manner  in  which  he  describes 
rattles  was,  most  probably,  caused  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  old  songs  of  the  people ;  and  we  shall  often  be 
indebted  to  it  in  the  following  work,  especially  for  the  account 
of  the  sea-figbt  in  the  year  897. 

William  of  Malmesbury  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a 
niore  learned  historian,  and  of  endeavouring  to  invest  the  dry 
fonn  of  the  Old  Chronicle  with  a  more  attractive  style ;  but 
nis  reeearches  are  often  by  no  means  correct,  and  his  errors  can^ 
not  be  forgotten.  The  best  edition  of  the  Gesta  Eeg.  Angl., 
y  that  of  the  English  Historical  Society,  by  Th.  D.  Hardy : 
^ndon,  1840. 

The  old  French  rhyming  Chronicle  of  Q^offrei  Giiimar 
takes  that  part  which  relates  to  our  subject  chiefly  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Year-books  ;  the  copies  of  these,  which  the 
poet  had  before  him,  difler  in  some  points  from  those  we 
possess.  He  used,  also,  other  authorities.  The  first  edition 
« to  be  found  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

The  remaining  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  Ailred  of  Eiveaux,  Eoger  of  Wendovor,  Matthew 
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of  Westminster,  &c.,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  places 
where  they  are  quoted. 

Two  very  important  authorities  for,  and  aids  in,  our  under- 
taking, ore  the  Laws  of  Alfred,  in  Thorpe's  admirable  edition, 
*'  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England:"  London,  1840 ; 
and  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus,  Aevi  Saxonici,  in  which 
excellent  collection  the  documents  of  the  ninth  century  equal 
neither  in  numbOT  nor  in  authenticity  those  of  the  preceding 
and  subs^uent  ones. 

Amongst  later  works,  I  am  most  particularly  indebted  to 
the  "History  of  .England,*'  by  Lappenberg,  in  which,  with 
the  translation  made  by  Thorpe,  and  enriched  by  both  these 
learned  men,  the  best  and  clearest  directions  are  given 
whereby  to  penetrate  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  early  English 
history,  ^e  Life  and  Timies  of  Alfred  the  Qieat  are  by  no 
means  exhausted  in  the  plan  of  this  book ;  and  the  biographer 
is  at  liberty  to  glean  any  other  information  he  can  meet  with 
for  his  purpose.  We  are  in  a  similar  position  witkregacd  to 
Lappenberg's  predeeesaor,  the  diligent  ShiKron  Turner,  and 
to  his  successor,  Kemble,  vfho,  in  his  latest  work,  "The 
Baxons  in  England,"  II. :  London,  1848,  considers,  in  a  series 
of  essays,  written  in  a  masterly  style,  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  Anglo*8axons. 

Modem  historical  literature  possesses  special  'Biographies 
of  Alfred.  The  title  of  the  first  work  of  this  kind  is  sufficient 
to  show  in  what  spirit  it  was  written,  and  what  is  to  be 
learnt  from  it :  "  The  Life  of  Alfred,  or  Alvred,  the  first 
Institutor  of  subordinate  GTovemment  in  this  EJngdome,  and 
Befounder  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Oxford;  tc^ther  with  a 
BarelleU  of  our  Soyeraigne  Lord  King  Charles,  untillthis 
yearel634.    By ?Eobert  Powell.    London:  1684." 

The  learned  Spelman  compiled  aBiography  of  Alfred,  during 
the  Eestoration,  which  Heame  published,  in  1709,  with  his 
own  annotatioiKt  in  English^.  Both  of  these  works  are  very 
unprofitable,  in  spite  of  the  highly*meritorious  indiustry  dis-. 
played  in  them ;  and  this  fact  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
accumulation  of  quotations  from  a  mod^n  and  second-rate 

^  Sir  John  Spelman,  Jl!fredi  Magni  Vita,  fol.  Oxon.  1678.  Originallj  written  in 
English,  and  fintt  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Obadiah  WalW,  of  unhappy 
memory.  Spelman*8  life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  paWahod  with  sdditioDs  and 
remarks  by  Thomas  HearJie,  Qxf.  1709. 
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authority,  who  has  never  yet  attained  the  honour  of  appearing 
in  pnnt,  but  who  is  placed  in  the  same  rank,  and  even  some- 
times above  our  best  sources  of  information.  Judging  by 
this  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Alfred  and  his  country,  the 
same  monkish  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Ozforid  of 
the  seventeenth  century  as  was  in  operation  there  in  the 
twelfth  and  thixteentii. 

Alhrecht  von.  Hialler  was  the  first  German  who  wrote  on 
iiiis  subject,  in.  his  book  entitled, ''  Alfred  Konig  der  Angel- 
Sadwen,  Gottiiigen  und  Bern,  1773."  He  feithfully  took 
his  materials  ifrom  Spehnan,  and  aimed  at  describing  the 
limited  monarchy ;  but,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  has 
obscured  his  otherwise  lucid  work  by  a  fancifrd  and  poetical 
style. 

ABicfaiell  ("  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons :  London,  1777")  endeavoured  to  bring  the  numerous 
works  of  his  pxedeeessors  before  the  public  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible form.  £e  treats  the  eecleskustteal  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  very  free  and  somewhat  derisive  manner  which 
was  chazaeteristic  of  his  time,  whilst  he  evidently  did  not  use 
any  diligent  research,  and  consequently  his  eoncbisiaos  are 
^^piicioas.  anil  incorrect. 

y.  L.  jQraf  zu  Stolberg  has  narrated  the  Life  of  Alfred  in 
his  own^admisrable  maimer.  His  materials  for  this  work  he 
obtabied?from  Tumer^s^* iHistory  of  the  Anglo-daxons,"  in 
which  the  subject  was  first  treated  with  particular  considera- 
tion. 

A  History  of  Alfred  the  Ghreat,  compiled  from  Turner's 
^'  Histofy  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  the  *^  Lodbroker-Quida," 
with  a  metrical  translation  by  Dr.  F.  Lorentz :  Hamburg, 


The  last  work  on  the  subject,  "The  Life  of  Alfred  the 
G^reat,  by  the  Eev.  J.  A.  Qiles :  >London,  1848,"  also  deserves 
to  be< mentioned  in  the.  last  place  ;  so  defective  .is  it  in  all  its 
relations,  so  devoid  X)fre8e8rdi  into  aul^rittes,  and  so  desti- 
tute ©f  ail  interest  in  the  style.  Truly,  it  •  does  not' reflect 
much  honour  upon  the  English  people,  that  a  subject  so  im- 
portant as  the  Life  of  "The  Darling  of  Old  England"  should 
iiot  have  been,  treated  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  its  value, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Jubilee  whic^  comimemorated  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  his  birth ! 
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EISE  OF  THE  WEST  SAXON  KINGDOM  —  DESCENT  OF  THE 
BITLEBS  FEOM  WODEN — THE  EAEHEE  CBNTUEIES — EGBEBV 
— ETHELWFLF . 

Thebe  is  matter  for  peculiar  consideration  in  that  section 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  which  bears  the  date  of  the 
year  866;  and  whose  contents,  recited  from  the  earliest^ 
times  by  the  Scalds,  were  probably  first  reduced  to  writing  in. 
the  reign  of  Alfred.  They  relate  the  genealogy  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  trace  it  back  to  Woden  and 
the  highest  Gods^. 

/Alfred,  who,  more  than  any  other  king  of  the  middle 
ages,  was  devoted  with  his  whole  soul  to  the  belief  in  the 
eternal  truths  of  Christianity,  neither  desired,  nor  was  able, 
to  prevent  his  people  from  still  continuing  firm  in  their  old 
faith  in  the  closest  connexion  between  their  own  royal  race 
and  the  ancient  Pagan  divinities.^  In  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Saxon,  as  well  as  of  every  other  natioA,  the  forms  of  Gods 
and  heroes  become  blended  in  the  same  misty  image,  which  at 
last  assumes  the  character  of  an  ancient  traditionary  king^. 
It  was  only  when  the  trust  in  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  with  it 
the  faith  in  the  old  traditions,  were  broken,  that  foreign  con- 
querors could  place  themselves  securely  on  the  throne  of 
England. 

Those  traditions  were,  in  all  essential  points,  the  same 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  all  the  rest  of  the  German 
races.     They  all  traced  their  lineage  back  to  the  Deity,  and 

1  We  find  this  interesting  information  given  in  its  fnllest  extent,  and  in  the 
least  mutilated  form,  in  the  foar  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Chronicle,  where  the 
table  of  descent  is  brought  down  to  King  Ethelwulf ;  and  also  in  a  fragment 
which  is  included  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  iii.  and  reaches  as  far  as  Edward  II. 
(-|-  978).  Judging  from  this  date,  and  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  this  frag- 
ment must  have  origmated  at  the  same  time  as  our  two  oldest  MSS.  (Cott. 
Tib.  A.  yl)  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  hare  beep  of  an  earlier  date, 
as  is  suggested  in  the  catalogue  to  the  Cottonian  collection ;  more  probably  it  is 
the  remaining  part  of  a  lost  copy  of  the  Chronicle.  From  this,  the  renter  of 
descent  is  taken  by  Asser,  Ethelwerd,  and  Florence.  We  possess  also  separate 
genealogies  m  the  Chronicle  of  the  latter.  Later  historians  faithfully  copy  from 
these  ancient  authors,  but  continually  increase  the  mutihition  of  the  strange- 
sounding  names,  and  often  entirely  omit  them. 
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even  called  themselyes  by  the  names  of  tbe  Gk>dB.  This 
firmly-rooted  conviction  concerning  their  origin  we  find 
amongst  the  Goths,  as  well  as  the  Lombards  and  Scandi- 
navians ;  and  the  family-registers,  which  were  so  carefully 
compiled  and  preserved,  show  the  same  names  and  descent 
amongst  totally  different  races.  The  genealogy  of  the  West 
Saxon  kings  is  the  most  perfect  of  ail,  and  it  affords  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  early  unportance  of  this  race,  and  of  the 
ancient  prophecies  and  fuMlments  which  have  been  linked 
with  it  from  the  earliest  ages. 

Some  late  researches  have  shown  us^,  that  in  this  table  of 
descent,  Woden  assumes  the  highest  place  as  the  chief  God, 
and  that  by  far  the  principal  number  of  those  remaining  are 
but  epithets  for  one  ana  the  same  person.     Yet  some  of 
these  are  of  remarkable  signification,  when  we  are  seeking  for 
the  root  of  that  family  from  which  King  Alfred  proceeded ; 
and  fix)m  which  also,  though  in  a  very  remote  connexion,  the 
present  Queen  of  Great  Britain  is  descended.     Amongst 
them  we  find  the  mythical  hero,  Sceafa,  who,  on  the  burning 
of  the  dry  land,  was  placed  alone  in  a  boat,  exposed  to  the 
waves,  and  driven  about  by  them,  until  he  landed  in  the 
fabulous  island,  Scanzia.     In  Christian  times,  and  probably 
first  in  those  of  Alfred,  a  place  was  found  for  him  in  a  gene- 
alogical register  of  the  Old  Testament  families,  which  trace 
back  to  Noah  and  Adam.     We  read  again  of  the  God  Beo- 
wulf, who  is  a  prototype  of  the  hero  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  Epic,  the  Beowulf  Wa&gmunding.  Then  we  find  Geat, 
a  primaiy  God  of  the  general  German  mythology^.    In  the 
book  of  Tacitus,  the  three  principal  German  races  are  said  to 
descend  from  the  three  sons  of  tne  divine  Mannus ;  the  Asen 
were  the  divine  ancestors  of  the  North.    The  people,  as  well 
as  their  kings  and  heroes,  also  traced  their  origin  to  the  Gods, 
and  the  Saxons  remained  firmly  convinced  of  their  divine 
descent,  long  after  the  light  of  Christianity,  so  rich  in  bless- 
ings, had  dawned  upon  them.    Their  Alfred,  also,  was  divinely 
descended. 

ij.  NL  Eemble  in  his  interesting  work  written  in  German,  Ueber  die 
Stammtafeln  der  Westsachen,  Milnchen,  18S6,  p.  9,  27.  He  has  gone  into  all 
the  details  of  the  inquiry,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  toL  of  *^  Beowulf,"  p.  3- 
29.    Vide  also  J.  Grimm,  German  Mythology,  p.  340-842,  second  edition. 

«  Kemble,  a.  a.  0.  p.  15, 18,  22. 
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The  first  individual  of  this  race,  whicli  dates  from  the 
most  remote  aQtiquity,  whose  existence,  though  still  ob- 
scured hy  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition,  is  stifl  of  historical 
importance,  is  Cerdic,  tlie  founder  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom. 
Scarcely  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  two 
traditionary  hero-brothers,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  when  Cerdic, 
with  his  son  Cynric,  landed  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  at 
a  place  called  in  the  Chronicle,  Cerdicesore^.  The  influx  of 
hordes  of  kindred  pirates  continued,  without  intermission,  for 
the  next  ten  years.  The  spot  on  which  Port,  after  fighting 
victoriously,  first  set  foot  on  British  ground,  and  to  which, 
tradition  probably  gave  his  name,  has  jjreserved  his  memory 
to  this  day,  and  is  a  palpable  geographical  proof  of  the  small 
beginning  of  that  kingdom  which  was  destined,  by  degrees,  to 
tuute  in  itself  the  whole  southern  extent  of  the  idand.  Con- 
quering their  way,  step  by  step,  and  fighting  many  desperate 
battles,  Cerdic,  and  his  still  braver  son,  took  their  country- 
from  the  Britons,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  strenuously  to 
resist  them ;  and  their  resistance  became  more  useless  still, 
when,  in  the  year  614,  two  nephews  of  the  first  Conqueror, 
Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  landed  with  reinforcements  from  their 
native  country. 

The  founders  of  Wessex  early  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  rulers  of  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglian  king- 
doms by  their  fierce,  wild  recklessness.  They  attacked  not 
only  the  common  enemy  of  the  Germans  who  came  conquer- 
ing to  the  west,  the  devoted  Celts,  now  almost  completely 
annihilated,  but  turned  their  weapons  quite  as  imscrupu- 
lously  against  their  own  race  and  kindred.  Amongst  other 
tribes,  the  Jutes  had  landed  in  Kent,  and  also  in  Wessex 
and  on  the  Isle  of  IVight,  and  had,  as  it  were,  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  a  German  settlement,  on  which  the  Saxon  race 
now  rested.  Cerdic  snatched  from  them  the  beautiful  island 
which  guards  the  largest  maritime  fortress  of  England,  and 
gave  it  as  a  fief  to  his  nephews,  Stuf  and  "Wihtgar, 
who,  on  the  Mher's  side,  were  perhaps  Jutes  themselves^. 
When  Cerdic  died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  his  arrival,  he 
had  borne  for  sixteen  years  the  royal  crown  of  the  West 


1  Chnm.  Sax.  a.  494.  >  Lappenberg,  History  of  England,  L  112. 
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Saxon  kingdom^,  which  at  that  time  comprised  the  present 
comities  of  Hampshire,  Dorset^ure,  and  part  of  Somerset- 
shire; the  heroic  King  Arthur  even,  after  making  a  vain 
lesistance  s^ainst  the  valiant  sons  of  Woden,  had  been  com> 
pellfid  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic. 

These  are  facts  whose  reality  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed ; 
l^ey  are  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  Wessez. 
Yet  the  hero  form  of  Cerdic,  as  well  as  those  of  his  British 
adyersaries,  has  been,  absorbed  into  a  myth,  as  the  numerous 
traditions  relating  to  them  testify ;  and  his  forty  years'  resi- 
dence on  English  ground^. and  his  sixteen  years'  rule,  afford 
an  example  of  that  chronological  confusion  in  an  age  whose 
only  history  is  poetry,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  days  of 
Hengist  and  his  descendants^. 

TMs  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
struggles  on  either  side,  or  to  distingaish  the  public  and 
private  legal  relations  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
ranqnished  Britons ;  all  these  points  have  been  satisfactorily 
settled  long  since,  by  the  distinguished  historians  who  have 
treated  the  whole  of  this  section  of  English  history,  as 
&r  asL  was  possible  with  their  limited  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Our  aim  is,  in  conformity  with  them,  to  bring  forward 
those  eras  in  the  history  of  Wessex,  when  that  kingdom  took 
a  new  direction  in  its  devdopment,  significant  of  its  future 


Ceawlin,  who  assumed  the  government  after  Cynric's 
death,  followed  unweariedly  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors, 
aod,  by  his  unusual  skill  in  the  contests  with  the  Gbermans 
and  Britains,  he  raised  Wessex  to  the  highest  position 
amongst  1^6  neighbouring  kingdoms.  In  the  year  568,  he  ' 
contested  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda  with  Ethelbert  of  Kent^ ; 
lie  remained  tha  victor  on  the  field,  and  maintained  his 

^  It  WB8  the  battle  of  Cerdicesford  (Gbarford)  which  established  the  kuigdom. 
Chnm.  Sax.  a.  51d,  ^'  AndBitS'San  ricsadon  Westscaxna  cyncbeam  of  pam  dsege," 
^d  from  that  day  the  descendants  oFthe  royal  race  of  the  West  Saxons  held 
8way. 

'|WBberg,p.7Z,f. 
Thisdoes  not  mean  **  Supreme  King,  Lord  of  Britain,"  as  has  heeii  maintamed, 
iainodem  times.    Aocording  to  EemUe,  "  The  Saxons  m  England,**  ii.  20, 21,  it 
^^Snifiesthe  "  powerful.  Bnler;"  and.  according  to  iive  manuscripts  of  the  Chron. 
^  is  derived  from  the  adjective  bryten,  fractns,  dissipatus* 

c2 
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supremacy  over  the  Germanic  kings  of  the  island.  By  per- 
petual combats  he  drove  back  the  Britons  to  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Severn,  and  to  the  "Welsh  promontory  that  rises 
behind  it ;  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  bold  conqueror 
of  "Wessex  was  already  planning  the  union  of  the  numerous 
small  German  principalities  into  one  common  monarchy. 
Among  them  the  belief  in  the  old  Pagan  Gods  was  in  no  way 
shaken,  and  if  this  most  genuine  descendant  of  Woden  had 
fulfilled  his  scheme,  if,  supported  by  his  personal  influence, 
and  the  native  strength  of  his  firmly-united  train  of  followers, 
he  had  stood  forth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Frisian  Badbod 
or  the  Saxon  Witikind  did  in  later  times,  who  shall  say  that 
the  feir  Angles,  effectually  strengthened  by  union,  might  not 
have  successfully  withstood  even  the  Apostle  Gregory  the 
Great  ?  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the 
History  of  the  next  century,  that  the  Jutes  of  Kent,  the 
Angles  of  Mercia,  and  the  Christian  Britons  of  Wales,  should 
well  understand  from  what  side  danger  threatened  them, 
and  should  form  immediately  a  defensive  alliance  against 
their  common  enemy,  who  desired  to  bring  them  under 
the  yoke  of  feudal  service  to  him.  In  the  year  691  fol- 
lowed the  great  battle  of  Wodnesbeorg,  in  Berkshire,  which 
place  was  within  the  boundaries  of  Wessex.  But  the  God 
under  whose  holy  protection  the  battle  was  fought,  turned 
his  face  away  from  his  valiant  descendant,  who  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  went  into  exile,  where  he  died  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years.  The  dignity  of  Bretwalda  devolved 
upon  Kent,  and  the  diminished  langaom  descended  to  one  of 
his  brother's  sons. 

This  nephew  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  597,  by  his  brother 
Ceolwulf,  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  embued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  uncle.  The  sceptre  of  the  West  Saxons  devolved  upon 
him  at  the  time  when  Augustine  landed  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
and  when,  after  the  baptism  of  King  Ethelbert,  the  new 
doctrines  of  salvation  commenced  their  victorious  career,  still 
taking  a  northern  direction ;  until,  in  the  course  of.  a  few 
years,  the  whole  east  coast  of  England,  the  east  Anglian  and 
Northumbrian  kingdoms  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
cross.  But  not  a  single  teacher  of  the  new  faith  ventured 
into  Wessex ;  the  name  of  its  ruler  rang  with  a  wild  and 
terrible  sound  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  island,  and  Geol- 
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wulf  \vas  willing  and  able  to  preserve  to  his  race  this  cha- 
racter of  fierce  and  stubborn  Paganism.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles^,  that  he  continually  fought 
against,  and  vanquished  the  kindred  Angles,  as  well  as  the 
Welsh,  the  Picts,  and  Scots.  In  the  year  607,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  war  with  the  neighbouring  Sussex,  which  ajfter  a 
short  time  he  reduced  to  subjection.  But  all  his  own  bravery, 
and  that  of  his  immediate  followers,  was  of  no  other  avail  than 
to  protect  the  possessions  they  had  hitherto  acquired;  for 
the  supremacy  of  "Wessex  had  long  since  departed,  with  the 
lost  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  and  danger  threatened  it  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Notwithstanding  the  scanty  records  we  possess,  the  un* 
settled  state  of  the  royal  succession  is  perfectly  evident. 
Under  similar  circumstances,  this  was  the  case  amongst  all 
the  Gherman  races ;  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  monarchy 
firom  father  to  son  had  not  then  become  the  rule,  and  it  has 
been  merely  the  result  of  time.  Many  centuries  elapsed 
before  a  strict  line  of  succession  was  observed  in  the  different 
continental  countries,  and  before  the  people  ceased  to  choose 
for  their  ruler  the  strongest  or  the  comeliest,  without  regard 
to  the  closer  or  more  remote  degree  of  relationship  he  might 
bear  to  his  predecessor.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  "West  Saxons,  who  clung  so  tenaciously  to  a  royal  lineage 
descending  from  Woden,  and  amongst  whom,  brother  and 
cousin,  son  and  nephew,  followed  each  other  indiscriminately; 
different  individuals  frequently  bearing  the  title  of  king  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  seen  that,  although  Ceawlin  had 
many  sons,  he  was  succeeded,  after  his  complete  overthrow,  by 
his  brother  Ceolric,  who,  although  he  was  not  childless,  was 
followed  by  his  brother  Ceolwulf.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  611,  the  kingdom  passed  again  into  his  elder 
brother's  line ;  still  it  was  split  into  a  great  many  portions, 
for  Cynegils  by  no  means  reigned  alone.  Cwichelm  and  others 
wero  quite  independent  of  him ;  each  ruled  a  part  of  West 
Saxony,  and  only  united  in  enterprises  against  the  Common 
foe,  as  they  did  in  the  battle  of  Beamdun^.  This  division  of 
the  same  nation,  under  different  leaders,  must  have  seriously 

>  Chron.  Sax.  A.  697.  *  Chron.  Sax.  a.  614. 
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impaired  the  national  strength,  and  its  effects  are  soon, 
perceptible.  The  same  evil  consequences  that  precisely  at  the 
same  time  attended  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Frankish  Merovingians,  also  affected  the  "West  Saxons,  but 
in  a  much  less  degree  ;  for  their  state,  as  we  have  seen,  bore 
within  it  £rom  the  first  the  germs  of  union  and  centralisation. 
It  was  owing  to  this  splitting  asunder  of  their  own  strength, 
that  the  danger  which  now  menaced  from  without  assumed  an 
aspect  which  became  more  and  more  serious. 

It  seems  as  if  the  West  Saxon  kings,  the  true  descendants 
of  Woden,  never,  until  their  final  conversion,  abandoned  the 
idea  that  they  ought  to  stand  forward  as  champiflOB  ;of  the 
old  Teutonic  Paganism.  Animated  by  his  hatred  of  the 
Christian  faith,  Cwichelm  despatched  a  murderer  to  the  court 
of  King  Edwin  of  Deira  (Northumbria),  where  .already  the 
Gospel  had  found  access.  But  the  malicious  scheme  fsuled ; 
King  Edwin's  servant  LiUa  saved  him  with  his  own  life. 
Edwin,  now  justly  enraged  against  the  West  Saxons,  attacked 
them,  and  slew  nve  of  their  kings^,  and  then  became  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  in  the  year  626.  Fenda,  a  powerful 
heathen  prince,  began  to  reign  in  Mercia  in  the  same  year. 
In  an  inconceivably  short;  time  he  raised  his  kingdom,  which 
included  Christians  and  heathens,  G-ermans  and  Welsh,  to  a 
hig^  state  of  importance.  In  628,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  West  Saxons.  Cynegils  had  resisted  him  most 
desperately  at  Cirencester,  so  that  the  battle  remained  un<- 
decided,  and  the  two  commanders  concluded  a  treaty.  A 
faint  glimmering  of  the  old  Paganism  long  remained  among 
the  Mercians,  but  the  apostles  of  the  true  mith  soon  dispersed 
the  light  of  the  G-ospel  among  the  West  Saxons.  Their  dose 
familj^  connexion  with  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbrian 
Bemicians,  might  have  been  the  chirf  cause  of  this.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  Bishop  Birinus,  the  delegate  of  Pope 
Hononus,  and  fuUy  commissioned  by  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  island,  at  this  time  also 
passed  the  boundaries  of  heathen  West  Saxony.  And  he  was 
not  mistaken  iu  his  judgment  of  the  moment  when  the 
disputed  supremacy  of  the  son^  of  Woden  seemed  to  be 
declining.    In  the  meagre  records  of  the  Chronicle,  we  read 

1  Bede's  Ecelesiastical  ICstory,  ii.  9;  Chron.  Sax.  a.  626. 
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that  Cynegils  was  baptized  in  the  year  6B5\  and  Cwichekn  in 
636.  Cutbred,  the  Bon  and  sncceseor  of  the  latter,  also  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  established  Birinus  at  Dorchester 
in  the  first  West  Saxon  bishopric.  As  it  happened  in  all 
the  newly-converted  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  a  reaction  now 
ensued  in  fayonr  of  the  old  faith  amongst  the  West  Saxons. 
Kenwalk,  the  son  of  Cynegils,  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
kingdom  when  he. openly  professed  heathenism,  and  married 
a  sister  of  Penda,  the  mighty  Pagan  monarch.  But  his  own 
raahnesB  proved  his  ruin ;  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and  Penda 
invaded  and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom  in  645.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  West  Saxons  were  already  sealous 
disciples  of  the  preachiug  clergy,  and  therefore  lent  no  aid  to 
Kenwalk.  Durmg  his  three  years'  exile,  which  hepassed  with 
King  Annas  of  I^t  AngHa,  he  also  embraced  ChristiaDity. 
It  seenis  that  he  brought  down  that  destroyer  of  all  weak 
states,  the  wild  Penda,  on  the  head  of  his  Christian  host ;  but 
Kenwalk  himself  returned  to  his  home,  and  received  a 
fraternal  welcome  from  his  relation  Cuthred,  whom  he  re- 
warded for  this  conduct  by  conferring  on  him  lands  and  the 
title  of  viceroy.  Por  the  next  twelve  years,  Kenwalk  seems 
to  have  been  chief  ruler  of  West  Saxony ;  and  the  period 
daring  which  he  reigned  is,  on  many  accounts,  not  without 
importance. 

In  the  first  place,  he  nmy  lightly  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Wessex,  It  here 
manifested  an  endeavour  to  assume  a  national  character  before 
it  did  so  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  After  Birinus,  a 
foreigner  named  Egilbert  was  appointed  bishop ;  he  was  a 
Prank,  and  it  was  soon  asserted  that  the  strange  prelate  could 
not  speak  to  the  people  in  their  own  language.  At  the  same 
time,  KingXenwalk  proposed,  on  account  of  the  great  extent 
of  Wessex,  to  divide  it  into  two  dioceses — ^he  elevated  Win- 
chester to  be  a  new  episcopal  see,  and  placed  there  as  bishop, 
Wini,  a  Saxon  who  had  been  educated  abroad.  The  Prankish 
bishop  was  bitterly  aggrieved  at  this ;  he  resigned  his  office 
sa\A  went  back  to  his  own  country,  where  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards created  Archbishop  of  Paris^.   But  the  capricious  king 

1  Bede'8  ficdedaatioal  HUtoij,  iii.  7,  aaserta  that  King  Onrald  of  Bemicia 
wtt  his  god&ther. 
3  Bede'8  EccL  Hist  iii.  8 ;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  660. 
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did  not  long  keep  on  friendly  terms  witb  Wini ;  at  the  end  o£ 
tbree  years  he  deprived  him  of  his  situation,  which  was  once 
more  occupied  by  a  foreigner,  Leutherius,  a  nephew  o£ 
Egilbert,  who  himself  recommended  him. 

Besides  this  £urst  ecclesiastical  perplexity,  Kenwalk  had  to 
contend  with  difficulties  in  his  secular  affairs.  Although  the 
Mercian  kingdom  had  at  length  become  Christian,  the  hostile 
position  it  occupied  with  regard  to  Wessex  Remained  the  same. 
Penda's  Christian  son,  Wulfhere,  repeatedly  attacked  the 
neighbouring  country  ;  he  even  once  took  the  Isle  of  Wight 
from  Kenwalk  and  gave  it  to  the  King  of  Sussex^.  But  on 
the  whole,  Kenwalk  knew  how  to  protect  his  kiugdom ;  in. 
the  contests  with  the  Britons  he  was  always  victorious,  and 
thus  strengthened  and  established  his  northern  and  western 
boundaries.  When  he  died  in  672,  his  energetic  vnfe  Sex- 
burga  held  the  reins  of  government  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
which  proves  to  us  that  at  that  time  the  royal  race  could 
furnish  no  more  worthy  successor.  This  queen,  whose  name 
is  recorded  as  the  pride  and  support  of  her  nation,  takes 
her  place,  and  by  no  means  the  lowest  one,  in  that  wonderful 
array  of  rare  women,  who,  from  Boadicea  to  Elizabeth,  have 
from  time  to  time  passed  over  the  pages  of  British  history ; 
and  we  cannot  avoid  joiuing  in  the  praise  and  admiration  which 
William  of  Malmesbury  bestows  on  her^.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year  Sexburgha  again  disappears  from  the 
scene.  She  lefb  the  kingdom  in  a  great  state  of  confusion 
as  regarded  the  succession,  in  which  it  contiuued  for  fifteen 
years. 

According  to  the  scarcely  more  than  genealogical  records 
of  the  Tear-books,  Cenfus,  a  great-grandson  of  Ceolwulf, 
possessed  the  sovereignty  for  the  next  two  years.  We 
may  venture  to  place  the  more  reliance  on  this  fact,  as 
King  Alfred  himself  mentions  it,  probably  in  his  Manual, 
from  which  William  of  Malmesbury  and  others  were  some- 
times accustomed  to  copy'.     From  674  to  676,  Cenfus  was 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  661.  Christianity  was  first  preached  here  to  the  Jntish 
inhabitants. 

2  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Reg.  Angl.  i.  32 ;  Ed.  Hardy,  Chron.  Sax.  a.  672. 
>  Florent.  Wigom.  is  the  authority  for  this ;  Geneal.  p.  698.    Deinde  Eenfos 

duobus  annis  secundum  dicta  regis  ^Ifredi,  juzta  cbronicam  anglicam  yero  filius 
ejus  iEscwinns  fere  tribus  annis  regnayit. 
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Buooeeded  by  his  ck)ii  Escwin,  who,  like  his  predecessorsy 
fought  with  Wulfhere  of  Mercia.  After  his  death,  or  perhaps 
whflst  he  was  yet  reigning,  Kentwine,  the  brother  of  Ken- 
walk,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His  attention  was  especially 
directed  towards  the  south-west  boundaries  of  his  kingdom, 
where  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  incited  and  supported  by  their 
brethren  in  Armorica  beyond  the  sea,  profitmg  by  internal 
dissensions  among  the  ^est  Saxons,  were  endeavouring  by 
force  of  arms  to  make  good  their  old  claims  to  the  possessions 
which  had  been  torn  from  them.  They  were,  however,  subdued 
by  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  German  warrior ;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  in  attributing  to  Kentwine  the  merit  of  laying 
the  first  foundation  of  the  submission  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  to  the  West  Saxon  crown^. 

The  numerous  connexions  with  the  Celtic  principalities  of 
the  West,  and  even  the  influence  which  their  national  character 
bad  at  this  time  on  that  of  the  Germans,  become  particu- 
larly evident  through  the  frequent  mixing  up  of  events  and 
names  in  the  history  of  both  which  appears  in  the  Annales 
Cainbriffi ;  this  has  long  since  been  skilnmy  pointed  out*.  The 
similarity  of  names  between  Csedwalla,  a  relation  of  Kent- 
wine, who  revolted  against  him,  and  Cadwalladei*,  the  Welsh 
prince,  is  no  mere  accident.  Certainly  the  British  annalists 
may  have  taken  pains  to  transfer  the  deeds  and  history  of 
the  Saxon  to  their  own  similarly-named  hero;  the  Celtic 
fiound  in  the  name  of  the  former  cannot  be  denied.  He  and 
bia  brother  Mul  were  sons  of  the  inferior  King  Cenbert, 
meet  probably  by  a  British  mother*.  Their  own  history  must 
bear  witness  to  this.  The  youth  Caedwalla,  the  last  Saxon  who 
adhered  to  the  old  idol-worship,  was  outlawed  after  the  failure 
of  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  throne,  by  King  Kentwine. 
He  secreted  himself  in  the  Andredswald,  which  marked  the 

^  Chion.  Sax.  A.  682.  Centwine  geflymde  bryt-we-aUs  op  sie.  Florent  ChroD. 
A-  681,  L  87.    Occidentales  Britones. 

'  Lappenbcrg,  p.  260,  f. 

'  I  h^  adopt  the  opinion  indicated  by  Kemble  in  a  work  ^^  On  the  names,  snr- 
imnes,  and  nicknames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons:  London,  1846,  p.  4,  5;'*  according 
to  which  the  name  Mul  signifies  nothmg  more  nor  less  than  "  male,**  ^fjuovo£, 
^"hslf-bred."  May  not  the  similar  sounding  names  in  Lappenberg,  p.  262,  of 
the  Ehironen  Catiynlcus  (Caes.  de  Bello  Gall.  vi.  81),  and  of  the  Gothic  Ca- 
*»«Ma  (Tac  Ann.  iL  62),  have  their  origin  in  the  same  mixture  of  Celtish  and 
^^num  Uood?  In  the  same  manner  I  might  call  attention  to  the  similarity  of 
Nond  between  the  words  Welsch,  Walch,  and  Wallach. 
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boundaiy  between  Sussex  and  Wessex.  Concealed  by  the 
thickets,  he  assembled  a  daring  band,  composed  pactlj  of  real 
Britons,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  race,  who  had  fallen  back  into 
the  old  Paganism,  and  who,  as  renegades,  troubled  thena- 
selves  but  Httle,  if  at  aU,  about  mattes  of  failih.  When  vre 
remember  that,  in  the  commencement  of  all  Germanic  states, 
the  offspring  of  the  marriages  between  the  Germans  and. 
the  people  conquered  by  them  enjoyed  no  perfect  freedom,  and 
if  we  assume  that  King  Ina^  was  the  first  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  this  equality  of  rights  among  the  "West  Baxona,  we 
can  no  longer  wonder  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  C»dwalla  took 
so  threatening  a  position.  His  companions,  who  joyfully 
followed  him  as  their  leader,  were  in  a  similar  condition  mth 
himself — their  origin,  their  unbelief,  the  ban  which  suc- 
ceeded their  revolt,  were  all  alike.  "With  this  bond,  who 
fought  for  life  and  honour,  CeBdwaQa  kept  the  South  Saxons, 
whose  land  was  on  established  apple  of  discord  between 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  in  a  constant  state  of  fear  and  terror, 
until,  afber  the  death  of  the  reigning  king,  the  Ealdermen 
Berthun,  and  EtheUiun,  succeeded  in  driving  him  from  his 
fastnesses.  But  his  power  was  not  yet  subdued;  he  still 
continued  as  before  to  strive  for  the  royal  crown  of  Wessex. 
Then,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  particular  rea- 
son for  the  step,  Kentwine  abdicated,  entered  a  monastery^, 
and  CflBdwalla  took  his  place  as  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 
StiU  he  was  not  baptized,  although  he  had  been  already 
favourably  disposed  towards  Ohnstionity  by  the  zealous 
Bishop  Wilfrith  of  York  (who,  exiled  from  his  own  churcli 
and  office,  then  dwelt  in  Sussex),  and  by  his  own  Christian 
mother^.  But  inspired  by  the  old  wild  fiiry,  he  first  took 
fearful  revenge  upon  his  enemies  amongst  the  South  Saxons  ; 
and  then,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Mul,  a  beautiful 
and  athletic  youth,  he  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Jutish  in- 
habitants of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  were  also  still  heathens. 
At  last  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  Mul,  who  was  animated 
by  as  obstinate  a  spirit  as  his  own,  and  invaded  Kent  with 

1  Lappenberg,  p.  258. 

2  Lappenberg,  p.  258,  n.  2,  most  probably  takes  this  information  from  aa  ancient 
poet  in  Alcnin's  works;  who,  acconliog  to  May  (Aaetores  Glaasici  e  codd.  Vatic. 
V.  387),  is  no  other  than  Aldhelm. 

>  According  to  Eemble's  supposition  in  the  last-quoted  passag^  from  that  an- 
':hor,  with  which  may  be  compared  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv.  16. 
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be  and  sword.  Mnl,  who  in  his  exeesslTe  rashness  rentured 
too  far  into  the  enemy's  country,  was,  with  twelve  of  his 
eompanions,  surrounded  in  a  hut  by  the  men  of  Kent,  and 
burnt  aliye^.  Pop  this  deed  his  brother  took  terrible  rereuge 
bj  blood  and  rapine.  But  suddenly  he  abandoned  all,  relm-^ 
quiahed  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  kinsman  Ina,  and,  im-** 
pelied  by  an  irresistible  inward  impulse,  departed  for  Borne. 
There  he  was  baptized  by  Pope  Sergius  in  the  Easter  of  the 
jesr  689 ;  and  eight  days  afterwards,  April  20th,  he  died,  still 
clothed  m-fchetwhite  robes  of  baptism^.  Is  not  this  like  reading 
a  Welsh  or  British  legend  P  Qjius,  like  a  fiery  meteor,  which, 
presaging  war  and  desolation,  bums  brightly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  suddenly  disappears,  C8BdwaUiE^  more  Gelt  than 
OenniiD,  flashes  across  the  History  of  Wessex. 

Ina's  descent  and  degree  of  relationship  to  his  kinsman 
CsdwaUa^,  are  not  easily  traced,  on  account  of  the  coniiadio- 
tioDs  in  the  only  genealogical  table  which  we  possess.;  his 
nde,  which  lasted  six^andrthirty  years,  presents  a  great  con« 
trast  to  the  other  governments  of  the  little  state,  which  were 
rendered  so  unsetued  by  perpetual  feuds  and  changes  of  their 
supTeme  head.  But  contests  with  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms were  by  no  means  wanting  during  his  period  of  power. 
The  same  warlike  rektions  subsisted  as  before  with  the 
Biitons ;  the  historical  records  of  the  Welsh  have  connected 
Ina  ^vith  their  own  Ivor;  but  according  to  some  Saxon 
geaealogies,  Ina  was  a  brother  of  the  Saxo-Britons,  Csedwalla 
and  MuL  For  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he,  at  any  rate, 
required  additional  satis&ction  from  the  £jng  of  Xent,  whom 
he  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  were-geld,  which  the  Ohronicle 
indicates  as  a  very  considerable  sum  according  to  the  stan- 
to  of  coinage  at  that  time.  There  were  continual  con- 
tests irith  the  hated  Mercians ;  in  the  year  716  another 
tole  was  fought  at  a  ^lace  called  Wodensbeorg  (Wen- 
Wough  in  Wilts).    But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  this  prince, 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  687 ;  William  of  Mahnesbury,  L  §  35 ;  Henry  of  Hnntingdon, 
"i.  IT.  722. 

'Bede's  Eccleuasiical  Histoiy,  v.  7;  Henry  of  Hontiiigdon,  iv.  723;  Paal. 
Oiic.Hist.  LoD|^.  vi  15.  The  pilgrim  fomul  a. hospitable  leceptioii  from  £r- 
^"^^  the  Kentiab  Queen  of  Lombaidy. 

'His  &ther  Cenred  appears  as  sub-regnlns,  and  according  to  the  moat  credible 
t«tiiD<HiT,  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  CeawUn.    Lappenberg,  p.  256. 
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the  firet  of  all  the  Saxon  kings,  active  in  the  civil  affiurs  of 
his  state  amidst  the  constant  din  of  war.  According  to  the 
example  of  the  King  of  Kent,  he  caused  the  laws  of  his 
people  to  be  recorded ;  and  these  we  still  possess,  as  they 
were  collected  and  revised  by  Alfred.  We  shall  consider  the 
tenour  and  importance  of  these  laws  in  a  suitable  place. 

We  might  naturally  look,  during  his  life,  for  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  development  of  the  Church  in  Wessex,  and  of  that 
civilisation  which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  it ;   and 
this  rise  assuredly  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  sovereign.    The  strife  between  native  and 
foreign  influence  in  the  young  Church  had  continued  un- 
interruptedly since  the  days  of  Kenwalk.    We  have  already- 
spoken  of  Ca&dwalla's  intercourse  with  Wilfrith.    This  rest- 
less man  had  been  banished  from  his  diocese  at  York  on 
account  of  his  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the 
national  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Theodore  the  Ghreek.    For  many  years,  inces* 
santly  broodmg  on  his  wrongs,  he  wandered  from  one  dio- 
cese to  another,  and  came  into  Wessex,  in  company  with,  and 
under  the  protection  of  his  yet  unconverted  patron.     His 
mind  was  still  busy  and  restless  there,  and  after  some  time 
he  was  invested  with  one  of  the  two  bishoprics.    There  is  no 
further  mention  of  the  foreigner  Leutherius,  and  we  find 
Hedde,  a  native,  at  the  head  of  this  diocese  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century.    After  his  death  in  703,  Ina  was 
advised  to  separate  another  see  from  Winchester,  and  to 
estabUsh  it  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.    He  placed  there, 
as  the  first  bishop,  a  highly  distinguished  man,  whom  we 
may,  with  good  reason,  suppose  to  have  been  personal^ 
intimate  with  him,  the  learned  priest  and  poet,  Aldhelm.     it 
is  well  known^,  that  he,  a  youth  of  high  rank,  and  probably 
even  of  the  royal  family  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  led  by  his 
desire  of  learning  to  Canterbury ;  that  there,  where  alone 
they  were  to  be  learnt,  at  the  feet  of  Theodore  and  the  Abbot 

1  Besides  Bede*8  EccL  Hist.  v.  18,  the  chief  anthorities  on  the  snbject  of  Ald- 
helm, are  William  of  Malmesbory,  a  pupil  and  monk  of  his  monasteiy,  in  his  Vita 
Aldhelmt ;  and  that  MS.  generally  known  as  Lib.  v.  of  the  Gesta  Pontif. ;  and 
also  Wharton,  in  his  Anglia  Sacra,  p.  2,  599.  Some  old  MSS.  of  these  differ 
slightly  from  the  text,  but  all  contain  the  accounts  which  William  took  from  King 
Alfred*8  Manual. 
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Hsdrian,  lie  attained  perfect  mastery  oyer  the  classic  Ian- 
goages  of  Greece  and  Borne, — and  then  returned  home  to 
the  solitude  of  the  forest  by  the  Avon,  and  to  his  cloister 
at  Malmesbnry ;  and  from  thence,  by  word  and  writing,  by 
ballads  in  his  native  ton^e,  and  by  Latm  poetry,  he  in- 
fluenced, instructed,  and  unproved  his  countrymen  and  the 
Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  same  undertaking, 
namely  the  protection  of  learning  and  education,  both 
threatened  with  destruction,  which  his  great  contemporary 
Bede  by  various  means  attempted  to  achieve  in  the  ^orth 
of  England  £rom  his  tranquil  cell  at  'Wearmouth — an  under- 
taking whose  consequences  soon  became  evident  with  the 
diffusion  of  his  works  throughout  Europe — ^Aldhelm  per- 
severingly  carried  on  in  the  South,  only  in  a  different  and 
somewhat  more  practical  manner.  His  Latin  writings  and 
poems  were  of  much  value  te  the  Catholic  Church,  the  lever 
and  prop  of  all  education  in  those  times ;  and  we  learn  from 
our  Amed  himself,  that  Aldhehn  preached  on  the  high- 
roads and  on  the  bridges  te  the  people,  and  sang  Christian 
hymns,  whose  old  poetical  form  and  familiar  tones  must 
have  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  sturdy,  half-barbaric 
audience.  If  Bede  penetrated  into  a  different  and  more 
speculative  field  of  knowledge,  Aldhelm  possessed  a  pure 
lyrical  nature,  which  by  its  energy  and  deep  German  earnest- 
ness could  not  fail  in  making  an  impression  on  the  most 
rugged  characters.  Of  the  good  he  effected  as  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  until  his  death  in  709,  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing ;  but  he  must  have  sown  many  of  those  seeds  which,  m 
Alfred's  days,  bore  such  glorious  fruits. 

That  Ina,  in  his  endeavours  for  the  ^ood  of  the  Church, 
was  also  intimately  connected  with  Winfrid,  the  subsequent 
great  Apostle  of  North-West  Germany — and  that,  indeed,  he 
made  him  his  deputy  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — we 
learn  from  the  biographv  of  this  celebrated  man^. 

The  last  years  of  the  king's  reign  were  disturbed  by 
internal  dissensions,  and  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  two 
presumptive  heirs  to  his  throne.  But  he  withstood  these  dif- 
ficulties also,  chiefly  strengthened  by  the  courageous  support 
of  his  consort  Ethelburga,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit. 

>  WOfibaldi,  vita  S<  Bonifacii  ap.  Pertz  Moa.  Genn.  SS.  ii.  837. 
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Soon  aflberwardB,  in  the  year  726,  weary  of  ihe  buiden.  af 
sovereignty,  and  in  complianca  with  the  wishes  of  his  queen, 
he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  made  a  pilgrimage  with  her  to 
Borne,  where  they  both  closed  their  liyes  in  prayer  and 
penance^. 

Ina  was  succeeded  by  Ethelherd,  the  brother  of  his  wife. 
It  seems  that  the  passing  of  the  crown  into  the  female  line, 
although  the  present  king  belonged  to  the  'royal  race    of 
Gerdic^,  entailed  many  internal  knifes  and  sufferings  of   a 
smous  nature  on  the  kingdom ;  which,  at  Ina's  abdication, 
ought  to  have  passed  to  a  male  relation  of  his  own,  and  all 
the  Buooeeding  kings  had  to  contend  a^;ainst  the  insurrec-* 
tions  of  princes  of  the  royal  blood.    During  l^e  fLrst  years  of 
his  reign,  Ethelherd  had  to  struggle  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Afcheling  Oswald.    It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  therefore, 
that  encouraged  by  discords  of  such,  a  nature,  the  so«Qfiben 
vanquished  Britons  sought  to  &ee  themselyes  &om  their 
bondage ;  and  they  actually  gained  some  victories  over  Ethel- 
herd^, who  was  only  able  by  great  efforts  to  protect  himself 
and  Ins  boundaries  against  another  enemy,  whose  power  was 
continually  on  tiie  increase — Kiog  Etnelbald  of  Meroia. 
Alter  the  death  of  Ethelherd  in  739,  Guthred,  a  prince  of 
his  family,  assumed  his  difficult  and  respansible  position. 
At  first  he  could  alone  obtain  the  ascendancy  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Britons  by  an  alliance  with  his  hereditary  Mercdan 
foe.    But  the  Mercian  soon  proved  a  more  dangerous  ad- 
versary  than  before ;  for  the  Angles,  the  South  Saxons^  and 
the  welsh,  became  willing  followers  of  his  conquering  army. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  still  worse  enemy  arose  in  Guthred's 
immediate  vicinity,  the  overbearing  Ealderman  l^helhun^. 
According  to  a  credible  account,  this  most  valiant  warrior  of 
his  time  was  only  subdued  after  a  desperate  conflict,  and 
when  a  severe  wound  compelled  him  to  lay  down  his  arms ; 
soon  afterwards  he  performed  a  service  to  his  king,  whose 
consequences  were  of  incalculable  value  to  Wessex.    It  was 

1  Bede*s  EooL  IGst,  y.  18;  Camn.  Sax.  and  FloreDt.  1 51,  give  tliis  date  728. 

>  Ethelbnrga  is  called  **  filia  i^  generis  ei  animi,**  hj  William  of  Malmesbory, 
Hb.i§85. 

s  Fkurent  Ghron.  1 52. 

*  He  is  thus  named  in  the  Chranide,  A.  750 ;  Heniy  of  Huntingdon,  It.  728, 
styks  him  "  audadssimiu  oonsnL" 
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to  Efcheihim  tluit,.in  the  year  752,  was  intrtisted  the  supreme 
ammumd  of  the  Saxon  troops  against  Ethelbald  of  Mercia. 
At  the  head  of  his  warriors,  with  the  banner  of  the  kingdom 
onwldeh  the  golden  dragon  shone,  in  his  hand,  he  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  &e  enemy's  army  at  Burford ;  i^e  Mercian  stan* 
dard4ieaxer  Ml  beneath  his  sword,  and  Ethelbald,  who  had 
ner&^  before  met  hia  equal  in  the  field,  trembled  at  l^e  sight 
of  Siieh  Talour,  and  by  his  sudden  flight  decided  the  issue  of 
the  eosxtest^.  This  day,  on  which  the  West  Saxons  fought  for 
their  independiraice,^  also  bestowed  on  them  the  so-long  con- 
tested snpr^naoy  of  which  the  Mercians  were  deprived ;  and 
whieh  firom  this  time  exalted  Wessex,  in  spite  even  of  an 
0&,  to  be  the  first  state  in  the  island. 

Two  years  aft^rtlns  victory,  which  had  decided  so  important 
a  point,  Guthsed.  died,  leaving  no  direct  heirs,  to  the  great 
daadvaiEtage  of  his  country.  His  successor,  who  on  account 
of  the  simSarity  of  his  name,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  fianily  of  Edsex,  and  not  to  the  race  of  Cerdic,  was  so 
intozaested  with  the  pride  <^  his  power,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  cruel  tyraony  towards  the  free-bom  West  Saxons ;  and 
soon  afterwards,  driven  by  them  firom  house  and  home,  he 
feaojAed  as  an  outlaw  in  the  Andredswald.  His  short  reign, 
as  weE  as  that  of  the  Gerdician  Gynewulf,  who  was  raised  to 
the  l^irone  in  his  stead  by  the  assembled  nobles,  and  which 
lasted  ihree-and*thirty  years,  show  us  in  a  striking  mamier 
that  the  internal  af&irs  of  the  state  were  not  well  arranged 
for  along  period,  and  that  the  succession  especially  needed  a 
fixed  ammgement  which  might  secure  the  kingdom  from 
^rrants^  and  the  princes  from  usurpers.  Only  very  slight  in- 
mrmaiiaon  remains  to  us  of  the  last  ruler,  with  the  exception 
of  some  casual  mention  of  his  campaigns  against  Wales  and 
Merda.  His  violent  endis  almost  the  only  circumstance  which 
the  native  Year-books  relate  with  unwonted  circumstantiality. 
The  Banative  is  Jis  foDows :  Gynewulf  was  prosecuting  a  secret 

>  "Die  best  aoooant  of  EtheDmo^and  hi»  heroic  haenacj  is  giren  by  Heniy  of 
Hontmgicbni,  iv.  728,  Yrbo  mnat  lunre  taken  las  materiabfinr  the  deseription  of  the 
battle  of  Bviford  finm  some  old  war-songs,  which  here  and  there  seem  to  flow  in 
Laloi  zhTthm,  and  wfaidi  midoiibtedly  were  zxnich  superior  in  language  and 
poetK  dietioQ  to  the  &r  man  modem,  hat  to  ns  invalaable  poetical  deseriptions 
cf  tibe  batties  of  Bmnanberg  and  Maldon;  Lappenberg,  p.  220,  264,  also  rektes 
theMciieaiDStaaMB  in  the  very  words  used  by  the  battle-ddineating  obronider. 
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amour  at  Merton,  in  Devonshire,  not  suspecting  that  the 
Prince  Cyneard,  a  brother  of  the  Sigeberi;  whom  he  had 
dethroned,  was  plotting  against  his  life  and  his  crown.  The 
traitor,  with  his  adherents,  surrounded  the  castle  where  the 
king  was  staying ;  and  when  the  latter  was  about  to  place 
himself  at  the  gates  to  defend  them  against  the  assailants, 
C3meard  perceived  him,  and  he 'was  immediately  disarmed 
and  slain.  The  shrieks  of  the  women  roused  the  few  atten- 
dants from  their  sleep :  bravely  fighting,  they  also  fell,  disdain- 
ing Cyneard's  offers  of  life  and  reward.  One  Briton  was  kept 
in  Merton  as  a  hostage.  This  man,  though  grievously  wounded, 
summoned,  probably  on  the  following  morning,  a  royal  troop 
which  had  been  left  in  the  neighbourhood  under  the  command 
of  some  nobles.  As  they  rode  up  to  the  place,  thev  saw  the 
corpse  of  their  king  lying  before  the  closed  gates.  The  prince 
began  to  treat  with  them  for  the  crown,  and  made  them  the 
most  advantageous  offers  to  gain  their  favour.  But  they  were 
inflexible,  and  declared,  that  since  their  beloved  king  was  slain, 
they  would  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  follow  his  murderer. 
A  summons  to  their  relations  within  the  castle  to  return  home 
and  leave  the  cause  of  the  rebel,  was  met  with  the  answer 
that  their  own  people  the  day  before  had  refused  a  similar 
proposal.  Then  beneath  the  castle  walls  there  once  more 
ensued  a  desperate  conflict.  At  length  the  adherents  of  the 
murdered  king  forced  an  entrance,  and  slew  all  whom  they 
found  within,  eighty-four  in  number,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  was  the  godson  of  the  prince^. 

By  election,  the  crown  now  devolved  on  Bertric,  who 
belonged  to  another  branch  of  the  royal  race,  passing  over 
those  who  had  better-founded  claims  to  the  sovereignty. 
For  example,  there  was  in  existence  a  great  grandson  of 
Ingild,  King  Ina's  brother,  whose  name  was  Mmund,  and 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  we  may- 
suppose,  by  force  of  a  similar  enterprise  to  that  by  which 

1 1  take  this  relation  from  the  somewhat  confased  account  given  in  the  Ohron. 
Sax.,  which  is  erroneoaslj  placed  under  the  year  755  instead  of  783,  and  which 
Thorpe,  Flor.  Wigom.  i.  61,  n.  5,  considers  as  a  modem  interpolation.  It  is 
without  douht  a  fragment  of  an  old  song,  whose  antique  form  maj  be  oocasionallv 
recognised  bj  the  traces  of  alliteration,  and  in  the  conversation  of  the  two  bands  of 
warriors  which  is  carried  on  in  the  first  person ;  Florent  i.  60 ;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  i. 
§  42 ;  and  Henric.  Huntingd.  iv.  731,  most  however  be  compared  with  Lappenbeig. 
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Cffidwalla  had  formerly  attained  Wessex.  Elmund's  son  Ee- 
bert,  a  dariiig  and  ambitious  young  man,  remembered  his  old 
rights  to  the  crown  of  his  hereditary  huids ;  the  new  ruler  could 
oiJy  maintain  his  power  by  forcing  the  pretender  to  leaye  the 
kingdom,  and  even  the  island ;  and  Egbert  did  not  venture^ 
during  Bertric's  life,  to. make  any  attempt  in  favour  of  his 
claims.  Meanwhile,  the  West  Saxons  had  not  been  deceiyed 
in  their  choice  of  a  sovereign ;  for  the  reign  of  Bertric,  unlike 
that  of  either  of  his  predecessors,  was  throughout  peaceful 
and  prosperous.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  this  time, 
Wbmgers  of  evil  days  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire — 
the  first  three  ships  of  the  pirate  Northmen,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  were  destined  to  overwhebn  the  whole 
fertile  island ;  but  they  committed  then  no  further  outrage 
than  some  robberies,  and  the  murder  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  king  and  bis  people,  who  had  gone  to  meet  them  from 
Dorchester,  in  order  to  oppose  their  landing  unless  the 
cuatomaiy  toll  was  paid^. 

There  now  existed  a  lasting  peace  with  Mercia ;  for,  im- 
mediately after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Bertric  had 
married  Eadburga,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Kine  Offa.  The 
sword  and  spear  now  had  a  long  resting  time,  and  the  hands 
which  had  wielded  them  found  more  useml  occupation  in  hold- 
ing the  plough.  But  in  his  wife,  the  king  nourished  a  viper  in 
his  bosom.  She  came  from  a  mother  who  had  once  plunged  a 
^ger  into  the  heart  of  her  own  son-in-law ;  and  miagining 
that  her  influence  over  her  husband — ^which  she  well  knew 
how  to  torn  to  the  advantage  of  her  native  land — ^was  de- 
^^i^Asing,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  poison  in  the  drink  of 
the  Ealderman  Warr,  a  young  and  talented  favourite  of  the 
^^*  But  Bertric  also  drank  of  the  cup,  and  died  a  victim 
to  the  crime  of  his  wife^.  Eadburga  fled,  laden  with  treasures ; 
^d  after  a  long  and  restless  life,  met  a  miserable  and 
Ignominious  end  in  Italy^. 

^Ghron.  Sax.  a.  787;  Ethelwerd  Chron.  iii.  prooem.  p.  509;  Florent  I  62. 

'  Not  before  SOL  According  to  the  Cod.  DipL  No.  180,  all  this  happened  in  the 
y«*r802. 

'Atter,Ge8ta  Alfred!,  p.  471.  As  was  remarked,  p.  9,  Asser  relates  the 
uistorj  and  fiite  of  this  unfortunate  queen  from  the  mformation  receiyed  from  his 
M  friend.  Florent.  Wigom.  L  76,  and  Simeon  Dunehn.  Chron.  p.  672,  oopj 
fromAaeer. 
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Bertric  ended  liis  life  exactly  at  the  time  wlien  Charle- 
magne  set  off  for  Eome  to  claim  tlie  imperial  crown  from 
the  hands  of  the  Pope.  During  his  absence,  Egbert,  who 
had  passed  his  thirteen^  years  of  exile  in  the  Erankish 
camp,  complied  with  the  summons  of  his  adherents,  and 
resolyed  to  return  home  with  all  speed,  to  take  possession  of 
that  throne  which  in  future  no  one  dared  dispute  with  him. 
His  long  residence  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Charlemagne  had  not  been  without  the  most  decided  and 
lasting  influence  on  the  development  of  his  own  personal 
character,  and  on  the  history  of  his  government.  There  had 
for  a  long  time  existed  an  extensive  commerce  between  the 
Eranks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  the  two  nations  not  only- 
exchanged  their  productions  in  a  trading  intercourse,  they 
had  also  many  political  relations  of  a  mendly  nature,  and 
were  bound  together  by  common  spiritual  interest.  Both 
fought  against  the  same  enemy :  for  the  continental  Celts 
maintained  unbroken  their  ancient  connexion  with  those  of 
the  Island  of  Britain;  and  it  also  seemed  probable  that 
the  Christian  Qermanic  tribes,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
would  be  threatened  by  the  dangerous  foe  which  now  first 
began  to  jappear  on  the  seas.  The  requirements  of  the 
Church  and  her  miniBters  also  induced  Charlemagne,  as  they 
had  done  his  forefathers,  to  remain  in  a  close  aUiance  with 
the  learned  and  zealous  islanders,  and  not  to  allow  the  ties 
of  Mendship  which  bound  him  to  the  different  courts  of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland  to  be  loosened.  The  Eranks 
always  bore  in  mind  what  they  and  their  mighty  state  owed 
to  a  Boni£Eu;ius ;  after  him,  they  had  seen  what  had  been 
effected  by  Willehad ;  and  now  they  followed  their  teacher 
Alcuin,  full  of  astonishment  afc  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
When  CharlemapLe,  animated  by  a  feding  of  gratitude, 
willingly  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  fugitive  prince,  the  latter 
was  a^o  indebted  to  mm  for  much  instruction  and  many 
benefits.  The  rough,  honest  Saxon  not  only  learnt  from  the 
more  refined  Frank  a  greater  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  a  more  polished  demeanour,  but  he  marked  attentively 

1  The  Ko.  m.  instead  of  XIH.  is  a  clerical  error  of  the  Ohroo.  Sax.  a.  836, 
which  has  heen  adopted  also  bj  Floreni  Wigom.  1. 69;  and  Henric.  Huntingdon. 
XT.  788.  According  to  these  authorities,  it  was  0&  who  persuaded  his  son-in- 
law,  on  his  accession,  to  take  this  measure  against  Egbert. 
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wbit  was  pMsing  before  bis  ejes ;  lie  saw  how,  ia  a  skflfiil 
lumd,  the  Teins  of  goYemment  might  be  made  to  unite  and 
hold  in  a  straight  oonnie  the  numerous  Teutonic  races,  be- 
tween whom,  originaDT,  no  political  connexion  subsisted ;  he 
ieamt  the  means  b  j  whidi  the  most  obstinate  enemy  was  in- 
spired with  terror  and  dismay,  even  at  the  furtibest  extremi- 
ties of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  could  not  but  have  admired  the 
care  and  ability  hj  which  the  ^atest  ruler  of  his  nation 
endeavQuied  to  muntain  order  and  lasting  peace. 

Egbert  did  not  neglect  to  profit  by  these  excellent  and 
important  leesoBS.    From  the  moment  when  he  set  foot  on 
bis  native  land  as  its  king,  the  idea  was  uppwmost  in  his 
mind  of  forming  one  entire  kingdom  which  might  be  able 
to  keep  its  enemies  in  check,   and  effect  much    internal 
good,  out  of  the  numerous  small  states,  which,  in  their 
piesent  state  of  isolation,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  main- 
tamiag  their  existence.    Directly  on  his  arrival,  however, 
lus  northern  nei&^bours  endeavoured  to  place  difficultiee  in 
liiflpsbh;  a  band  of  Mercian  Hwiccas  passed  over  tiie  boun- 
dary river,  the  Isis,  but  this  attack  was  defeated  by  a  brave 
tnop  oi  WiUriiire  men,  and  a  treaty  was  provisiomilly  coa- 
doded  with  King  Cenwulf  of  Mercia^.    No  opposition  was 
isised  to  Egbert's  accession,  and  thus,  after  many  unquiet 
i^gDB,    during  whidi  one    descendant   of  Gerdic   strove 
^gftinst  another,  the  sceptre  at  last  devolved  on  the  true  heir, 
who  was  aUe  to  ensure  its  succession  to  his  own  &mily. 
^t  he  closely  followed  the  example  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
anzioQs  to  brin^  into  operation  those  plans  which  he  had 
'^^^'^^y  maturea  abroad,  is  clearly  evidoit  from  the  flMst, 
vUch,  however,  rests  on  somewhat  modem  authority,  that 
^^  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  bestow  the  name 
of  Aigjand  upon  his  kin|[dom  and  those  provinces  over 
^idi  his  influence  extenlidd,  at  a  Witenagemote  held  at 


I  AsBomiiig  that  this  account,  in  its  present  fonn,  is  merely 

I  V^l^''^'^^^^  fiibrication  of  the  following  century,  we  cannot 

I  ^bt  that  it  contains  a  germ  of  truth.    The  Chronicles  agree 

\  ^^nimously  in  calling  this  king  the  last  of  the  eight  ac- 

I  *aowledged  Bretwaldas.    When  the  connexion  of  different 


^  Lilpenberg,  p.  271. 
n2 
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states  under  one  inefficient  power  ceased,  this  title  also  be- 
came extinct,  and  Egbert  substitated  for  it  something  &xr 
more  definite.  Without  doubt,  the  new  name  of  Anglia  was 
bestowed  on  the  kingdom,  and  that  of  King  of  England  on 
the  sorereign,  during  his  reign,  and  by  his  express  direc^ 
tions.  Although  the  Saxons  constituted  the  chief  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  we  cannot  wonder  that  its  name  should  have 
been  founded  on  that  of  the  Angles ;  for  the  Angtian  colo- 
nists had  always  been  the  most  numerous,  and  among  them 
the  Church  had  first  taken  a  decided  form,  and  umolded 
its  blessings.  Gregory  the  Great  had  already  met  with 
Angles  in  the  slave-market  at  Eome ;  but  he  sent  his  apostle 
equally  to  them  and  the  Saxons.  Abroad,  the  name  had 
always  borne  the  most  honourable  sound;  and  at  home 
there  were  sufficient  reasons  why  the  Saxon  conquerors 
should  readily  adopt  it^. 

We  perceive,  by  Egbert's  own  actions,  in  what  manner  he 
conducted  his  state  to  the  desired  goal.  In  the  first  place  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  task  which  had  descended 
to  him  fi^)m  his  heathen  and  Christian  ancestors,  that  of  ex- 
tending the  Germanic  rule  in  the  West,  and  of  taking  more  and 
more  land  and  influence  from  the  Britons,  who  now  again  began 
to  stir  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  About  the  year 
809,  we  find  him  completely  victorious  in  campaigns  in  Corn- 
wall, as  well  as  in  Wales.  He  chastised  the  Northern  Britons 
with  fire  and  sword ;  from  those  in  the  South  he  levied  tribute, 
as  a  mark  of  their  dependence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  England  became 
still  more  firmly  bound  to  his  dominion^.  According  to  one 
account,  the  Saxons  at  this  time  also  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Powis'. 

His  position,  however,  with  regard  to  the  other  neighbour- 
ing German  states  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to 
the  success  of  his  plans.  The  power  of  Mercia  was  still  not 
to  be  demised,  although,  soon  alter  O&'s  death,  disputes  had 
arisen  respectuig  the  succession,  which  in  no  smul  degree 
contributed  to  the  impending  downfal  of  this  kingdom.    jBg- 

1  Lappenbeig,  jw  272 ;  TransktioD,  u.  8. 

s  Chron.  Sax.  a.  818,  828;  Florant  ^Hgoni.  1 64,  65;  Etbeltrerd  Chran.  iii. 
510;  Gandoe,  pu  25^  26. 
*Brat7T7i^r8ogioD,MoiuHjfltBriip.84i;  Annaks  GMnbr.  ib.  p.  885. 
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bert  had  ailready  reigned  more  than  twenty  yean  oyer  the 
West  Saxons,  when  he  hecame  entangled  in  a  war  with 
Bemwnlf,  who  at  that  time  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Mercia. 
A  king  of  the  East  Angles  appealed  for  protection  to  the 
mighty  Saxon  monarch,  and  thereupon,  according  to  their  old 
custom,  the  Mercians  made  a  wild  incursion  d^p  into  the 
heart  of  the  West  Saxon  territory,  and  were  defeated  with 
fearM  loss  at  Ellandune  (Wilton)  in  the  year  832^.  The 
eon8eq[uence  of  this  battle  was,  that  the  influence  which 
Mercia  had  exercised  over  the  small  southern  states  of  the 
island,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  was  now  entirely 
destroyed.  We  may  remember,  that  Gffidwalla  once  endea- 
Youred  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  West  over  South 
Saxony,  that  Ina  had  done  the  same  with  regard  to  Kent,  and 
that  tne  successors  of  his  brother  had  even  enjoyed  the  title 
of  king  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  cruel  King 
Sigebert,  and  his  nearest  relations,  seem,  by  the  similarity  of 
their  names,  to  have  been  connected  with  the  East  Anglian 
monarchs.  Moreover,  Baldred,  who  was  under  the  influence 
of  Mercia,  assumed  the  royal  title  in  Kent  after  the  ancient 
kingly  Une  of  the  JBscingen  had  become  extinct,  and  whilst 
the  successor  of  Ingild  sat  on  the  West  Saxon  throne.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Mercia,  Egbert  sent  his  son  Ethelwulf,  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Ealstan  of  Sherborne,  and  the  Ealder* 
man  Wulfherd  on  an  expedition  against  Kent.  Baldred  fled 
immediately  across  the  Thames  into  the  north,  and  never 

r'  1  beheld  his  country  or  his  throne.  Sussex,  Kent,  and 
X,  as  well  as  Suthrige  (Surrey),  now  entirely  lost  their 
independence ;  the  several  members  of  their  royal  families 
were  either  destroyed  or  degenerated,  the  small  states  felt 
their  own  powerless  condition,  and  firom  this  time  we  find 
them  all  imited  to  the  West  Saxon  crown,  so  that  one  or 
more  of  them  might  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  as  a  feudal  possession.   But  within  their  several 

*Chroii.  Sax.  A.  828.  Henric.  Htuitingd.  iv.  788,  sajs:  **  EUendune  rinu 
croon  rabait,  niioA  restitit,  foetore  tabuit"  Bobert  de  Bnmne  also  says,  in  his 
RbTming  Chronicle: 

Ellendoune,  Ellendonne,  pi  lond  is  falle  rede 
Of  pe  blode  of  Bernewolf  per  he  toke  bis  dede. 
Kfflg  Bemwnlf  died  two  years  later. 
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liniitSy  laws  and  customs  continued  for  &  long  peiiod  widely 
different. 

In  the  year  825,  Bemwolf  loat  tlie  battle  and  liis  life  in  azi 
engagement  with  the  East  Anglians.  His  successor,  Wigla;^ 
after  being  defeated  by  Egbert,  had  much  difficulty,  first  in. 
concealing  himself  from  his  wrath  and  rerenge,  and  then  in 
becoming  reinstated  in  his  position  as  an  indep^iident  sove- 
reign. Egbert  compelled  the  East  Angles  to  reoognise  his 
aul^tCMrity,  and  then  penetrated  with  an  army  iako  the  dis» 
triets  beyond  the  Humber ;  whilst  his  troops  in  the  west,  afte^ 
conqu^nng  the  ancient  Mona,  bestowed  on  it  the  G^anazx 
name  of  Aiiglesey  ^ . 

These  submissi<ms  all  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  i&w 
yearSy  although  the  results  of  the  conflicts  of  some  centune» 
had  contributed  towards  them ;  and  thus,  at  length,  over  the 
numerous  petty  states,  a  new  sovereignty  became  establidked 
— ^more  efficient  and  powerful  than  me  old  fictitious  digoity 
of  Bretwalda.  Egbe»*t'3  supremacy  prepared  the  way  for  a 
far  more  extended  imion  and  centralisation  in  fiiture  times. 
This  prince  is  generally  pointed  out  and  extolled  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  Heptarchy,  but  incorrectly,  for  he  annexed 
to  his  crown  more  than  seven  small  kingdoms,  and  some 
of  these  also  included  many  principalities  ^  on  the  other 
hand,  Mercia  and  Northimibria  retuned,  for  some  time,  a 
separate  monarchy,  although  the  latter  was  under  the  do* 
minion  of  the  JSTorthmen,  and  the  former  was  dependent  on 
Wessex.  But  Egbert  effectually  prevented  any  o^er  prince 
from  attempting  te  rival  him  in  bis  exalted  position.  The 
kingdom  of  Wessex  now  commanded  the  respect  of  all  the 
remaining  proyinces  by  its  geographical  situation  and  extent; 
it  embraced  a  number  of  ^stricts  lying  contiraous  te  each 
other,  inclosed  by  an  uAbrdken  boundary  which  extended 
southward  &om  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  and  besides  the 
ancient  provinces,  the  counties  of  Hants  with  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  Dorset,  "Wilts,  Somerset,  Berks,  and  the  southern  half 
of  Oxfordshire,  now  included  Devonshire,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  mixed  population,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Gloucestershire.  The  small  isolated  principalities  of  the 
North  and  South  Britons  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  next  be- 

1  Lappenberg,  p.  276. 
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etme  su^ect  to  Wessex,  as  well  as  the  Gterman  states  of 
Susaez,  Kent,  and  Essex.  The  inland  Meicia,  which  had 
aiwBEvs  endeaTOured  to  gain  an  outlet  by  conqaests  in  a 
sootn-east  direction,  and  whose  boundaries  had  latterly  ex- 
tended along  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  to  its  mouth, 
was,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  and  hitherto  important 
portion,  in  a  less  subordinate  condition ;  and  the  An^ian 
states  on  the  east  coast  were  still  less  subdued. 

Egbert,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  these  separate 
distiiela  by  the  ties  of  a  common  interest ;  and  by  that  doee 
imion,  after  indescribable  difficulty,  he  first  enaUed  the  whole 
Gesman  population  to  make  a  stand  against  the  hordes  of 
northern  invaders. 

And  these  scourges  of  nations  did  not  delay  their  ap- 
proacli.  The  crews  of  those  three  pioneering  vessels  who 
had  onoe  landed  n0«r  Dorchester,  gave  the  first  intelligence  to 
their  comrades  at  home  respecting  that  gioiious  island  where 
agricuttare  and  commerce  were  m  the  first  blush  of  pros- 
perity. Even  dniing  the  life  of  l^bert  the  Northmen  paid 
many  visits  to  his  coasts.  "We  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
historical  reasons  which  induced  this  wild  piratical  race,  after^ 
wards  so  riddy  endowed,  to  leave  their  poor  and  desolate 
home,  and  trust  themselves  in  bands  to  the  waves  in  search 
of  plunder  on  more  highly-fiivoured  shores,  and  when  their 
destiny  willed,  or  good  fortune  was  propitious,  to  establish 
settiements.  It  may  also  be  r^nembered  that,  probably  for  a 
long  time  past,  the  Scandinavians  had  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  small  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  Scot- 
land itself,  and  in  Ireland;  but  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  nini&  century,  important  events  in  the  north  cbove 
large  masses  of  people  from  their  ancient  fatherland ;  and  it 
is  evident,  that  those  who  now  began  to  disturb  the  whole  of 
Europe,  were  Danes  from  the  Scandinavian  continent  and 
islands.  These  events  were  undoubtedly  similar  to  those 
which  once  compelled  the  Germans  to  become  a  wandering 
people.  The  voyages  of  the  bold  Vikings  were  in  reality  only 
a  continuation  of  these  expeditions,  and  in  this  case  were 
not  directed  from  the  interior  of  the  mainland  towards  the 
sea-shore,  but  were  prosecuted  by  the  heathen  Northmen  on 
tlidr  own  element,  and  had  for  their  object  the  attainment 
of  a  line  of  coast.     They  succeeded  the  most  easily  where 
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the  Germans  had  settled  before  them,  for  instance,  on  the 
east  coast  of  England  and  in  Nenstria ;  thej  even  extended 
their  march  to  the  south  of  Spain^,  and  far  along  the  Medi- 
terranean shore.  These  latest  national  wanderings  were, 
indeed,  calculated  to  bind  firmly  together  the  most  extreme 
points  of  the  world,  and  must  have  been  equally  felt  by  the 
Sclavonians  in  the  north-east,  and  by  the  Eastern  Emperors. 

But  to  return  to  England.  The  Danes  landed,  m  the 
year  831,  on  the  Island  of  Sheppey.  In  the  following  year, 
they  appeared  with  five-and-thiity  ships  off  Charmouth,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  took  King  Egbert  by  surprise — and  in  spite 
of  his  commanding  his  people  in  person,  they  recoiled  before 
the  enemy.  He  immediately  assembled  his  nobles  in  London, 
and  deliberated  with  them  on  the  means  of  defence ;  thus, 
when  the  Danes  again  returned  in  835,  they  found  the  king 
and  his  people  better  prepared,  and  at  Hengeston^  especially, 
they  were  completely  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  This  fleet, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  who  attacked  the  south  of  England, 
probably  came  from  Ireland,  and  was  in  league  with  the 
Britons  in  Wales;  for  it  is  recorded  as  Egbert's  last  act, 
that  he  inflicted  severe  punishment  on,  and  threatened 
with  utter  extermination  in  his  dominions,  the  "Welsh  who 
had  formed  similar  alliances  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Carlo* 
vingians,  and  who  had  aflbrded  assistance  to  the  sea-robbers* 
This  prince  had,  indeed,  accomplished  great  deeds,  when  his 
career  was  arrested  by  death,  in  the  year  838* ;  yet  he  could 
not  bequeath  the  kingdom  to  his  son  without  deep  anxiety, 
caused  by  the  approach  of  the  new  enemy. 

This  son  Ethelwulf  was,  as  our  most  authentic  records 
assert,  the  only  heir  of  Egbert,  by  his  consort  Eedburgha*. 
His  character  and  disposition  were  but  too  well  calculated  to 

1  In  the  year  843,  fiftj-foar  of  their  ships  appeared  before  Lisbon,  and  from 
thence  coasted  along  the  shore  farther  towards  the  south,  and  went  np  the 
Gaadalqaiver  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Seville.  Gonde  Historia  de  la  dominadon 
de  los  Arabes  en  Espana  Madr.  1820,  i.  288,  from  Arabian  sources. 

«  Chron.  Sax.  Flor.  Wig.  i.  69;  Lappenb.  p.  279,  287. 

*  He  did  not  die  in  836,  as  Lappenberg  asserts  on  the  authority  of  Chron.  Sax. 
A.  886,  for  a  document  of  bis,  dated  838,  indict  L  is  preserved  in  Kemble's  God. 
Diplom.  n.  239;  and  n.  240,  m  which  Ethelwulf  ratifies  a  donation  of  his  father, 
dated  a.  839,  indict  ii.  runs  thus:  **  Primo  videlicet  anno  regni  i&Seluulfi  regis 
post  obitam  patris  sui."  Vide  also  Hardy  on  William  of  Malmesbuty,  ii  §  107. 

*  Garadoc  ed.  Wynn,  p.  27. 
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Btiengthen  his  &ther's  forebodings;  for  imwarlike  as  he  Imd 
been  from  his  youth,  he  early  imowed  an  inclination  to  re- 
sign himself  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  If  Egbert  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  Em^ror  Charlemagne  as  a  moidel, 
and,  in  reality,  attained  it  in  many  instances,  his  son 
imitoted  Lewis  the  Pious,  who,  by  his  subjection  to  the 
Church,  let  the  power  escape  out  of  his  hands,  and  nourished 
evil  discord  in  his  own  house.  We  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  this  paralleL  Devoted  also  to  peace  and 
its  calm  enjoyments,  Ethelwulf  found,  in  the  protection  of 
the  Church,  a  refuge  and  a  consolation  under  all  the  cares 
and  struggles  which  were  not  wanting  during  a  great  part  of 
his  reign.  To  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy  for  so  many  marks 
of  fliYOur  and  rich  donations,  we  may,  with  probabilify,  attri- 
bute the  singular  account  siyen  us  by  some  historians,  that 
Ethelwulf  h^  been  originaUy  destined  for  the  Church,  and, 
at  tiie  time  of  his  Other's  death,  had  been  already  invested 
with  her  highest  dignities,  from  which  he  had  received  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  on  account  of  the  succession. 

This  sounds  very  strange  and  improbable.  It  seems, 
however,  to  agree  with  the  contradictory  notices,  accord- 
ing to  which  Athelstan,  the  King  of  Elent,  is  sometimes 
called  Ethelwulfs  son,  and  sometimes  his  brother.  If 
Athelstan  were  indeed  a  son  of  Egbert,  of  which  we  have 
not  one  certain  proof,  nothing  would  have  prevented  the 
eldest  son  from  following  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and 
avoiding  the  burden  of  governing,  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  Ethelwulf  sent  by 
his  £ftther,  in  the  year  8M,  into  Kent  to  take  possession 
there,  and  to  rule  and  reign  over  it,  invested  with  the  roval 
title.  In  none  of  the  documents  that  we  possess  do  we  mid 
the  slightest  trace  of  his  sacred  office ;  we  rather  learn  from 
them  that  he  was  King  of  Kent  from  828  to  830,  and 
without  doubt  remained  so  until  his  father's  deatV.  Neither 
do  we  And  Athelstan  mentioned  during  Egbert's  lifetime, 
either  in  historical  records  or  ia  state  documents.  But 
after  EthelvrulTs  accession  to  the  throne,  both  point  him  out 
as  ruler  of  Kent.     According  to  the  Saxon  Tear-books,  his 

1  Ksmble  Cod.  JOiplom.  n.  228,  pro  remedio  animaB  meae  et  filii  noBtri  Aethel- 
imlfi  qnem  legaa  constitiiinnit  in  Cantia,  a.  828,  ind.  tL  n.  224,  also  aigoad 
«*  Anftffwnlf  Riix  Gantnariormn/*  a.  880.  ind.  viii. 
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firidier  gvre  up  to  Imn  that  kingdom,  and  &e  posseasiona-be* 
longing  to  it,  wfaidi,  amse  their  oonquest,  had  always  failexi 
to  the  dLdest  son  of  the  kin^  or  to  liie  sucoessor  to  the 
West  SaxcHi  throne ;  and  the  doeumentB  are  always  signed — 
^Athelfltan  Bez^."  Ethelwulf,  too^  as  crown«prince,  had 
akeacty  been  married,  and  conld  not,  for  this  reason^  have 
heen  either  priest  or  bishop ;  and  if  he  eommmded  aa  army 
in  the  fbur-and-twentieth  year  of  his  father's  reign,  his  eldest 
son,  might  very  weE  be  grown,  np  in  83&  Bnt  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  son,  who  was  so  much  older  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  dnldren  when  Egbert  died,  was  by  another 
mother^,  aod  not  by  the  Queen  Osbnrgha.  In:  this  case, 
Ethelwulf  must  hare  been  married  three  times,  instead  of 
twioe,  in  the  course  of  his  life.  A^ker  what  has  been  nowr 
advaiioed,  no  one  will  hesitate  in  rejeeting,  aa  incorrect,  both 
the  assertion  that  Ethelwulf  had  entered  the  priesthood,  and 
Ihat  Athdataa  was  his  brother  instead  of  being  his  son. 
And  ovop  Tiew  of  Utie  question  is  corroborated  not  a  little  by 
the  &ct,  that  both  assertfons  are  indiffraenily  maintaaned  by 
the  same  authorities*. 

1  Ghron.  Sax.  A.  836 ;  Kemble  Cod.  IXpiom.  n.  241, 252,  254,  259,  264.  Nos. 
256  and  1047  oceans  this :  "  Aethelaiilfb  rege  preaente  atque  Aethelstano  fi£o  ejns.^* 

2  Boger  de  WeadoTttr  Floras  IDstioriar.  i.  279,  ed.  Coze,  and  Msfctii.  Westmonast 
A.  837,  Bftj  of  Athelfltan :  ^'Non  de  matrimcnio  Dataxn;"  bnt  tiiesB  antlwriticis 
^aod  alone,  and  are  too  modam. 

3  Hemic  Himtingd.  lib.  iii.  p.  734,  y.'  p.  737,  is  by  ftr  the  moat  andant;  he 
makes  EthelwuU^  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Athelstan,  Egbert's  son.  Chroiu 
Maifat)s.  ap.  Fell,  i.  p.  142,  Soger  de  Hoyeden  Yei  Savile,  p.  412, 413,  Mows  his 
aathority.  The  old  Rhyming  Gfaronieler  of  the  twelfth  eentnry,  Geoffini  Gaimar, 
in  fa»  ""UEstoiiftdea  ^lea,"  v.  2482  (in  Mod.  Hiat  Biit),  also  writea  thus: 

"^  Adalstaa  ertait  al  ni  frere 
li  una  estait  frero  £delirol£** 
Jbh.  Brompton,  according  to  Twysden,  X.  Soiptt  p.  802,  calls  Ethelwnlf  '*  Epls- 
copns  Wintoniensis,"  bnt  also  makes  Athelstan  his  youngest  son,  who  died  in  hia 
earliest  yoath !  Wilh.  Malmesb.  De  Gestis  Pontif.  ii.  242,  ed.  Savile,  asserts  that 
Ethelwnlf  had  taken  priest's  orders,  and  that  the  Pope,  whose  name  tmly  is  not 
g^ven,  absolved  him  from  tiiem;  yet  in  the  work  De  Gestis  Beg.  AogL  3.  §  lOS, 
Athelstan  la  calledhia  son.  One  of  themost  modem  copieaof  the  Saxon  Ghraoide 
H&  CettoD.  Domit  A.  vSi.  stylea  Athelstan  '^hia  (Egbert's)  oder  somL^I*  bnt  it 
has  been  mentioacd  in  oar  mtrodoetion  of  how  little  importance  this  copy  mnst  be 
considered.  Lappenberg,  p.  292,  seems  somewhat  inclined  to  the  opmion  that 
EHidwnlf  took  priflit^  ordeni;  in  the  transhtion,  ii.  p.  28,  both  aeooimts  have 
donhlB  thrown  upon  tiiem.  It  ia  very  amnsing,  and  characterisUo  of  the  manner 
of  writing  history  in  the  middle  ag^  to  find  the  varkma  titles  which  fta  later 
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Let  118  now  return  from  this  digressioEL  to  the  histoij  of 
EyidwulfL  Erom  hk  youth,  he  always  seans  to  have  had 
t¥o  emdal  coonadlors  at  his  aide,  by  whom  the  weak  prince 
sSowad  himself  to  he  alternately  guided.  One  of  these, 
Bialuq^  Eakton  of  Sfaerbome,  was  a  man  after  Egbert's 
own  heart ;  he  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  which  was 
rare  among  the  higher  Anglo<^axon  elergy,  aad  winch,  when 
it  appeared,  was  censured,  but  for  which  the  Norman  eede- 
siastics  had  been  always  noted ;  and  this  peculisnty  consisted 
in  pi^erring  ih^  sworn  to  the  pac^ral  staf^  and  in  finding 
his  gieatest  pleasure  ia  militazy  employments.  We  hare 
seen  how  he  accompanied  his  prince  to  the  field;  he  was 
in  &et  a  warrior  and  a  statesman.  The  other  counsellor  of 
the  king,  theleamed  Swithia,  had  been  his  earliest  instructor, 
and  itwas  he  who  chiefly  strengthened  Ethdiwulf  s  predilection 
for  the  Church,  and  sought  to  tom  his  weakness  to  adyjmtage^. 
Whilst  Ealstan's  activity  shone  forth*  conspieaoasly  duriog 
the  earlier  years,  of  the  king's  reign,  in  warding  ofE*  his  dan- 
gefous  ^lemies,  ihe  iofluence  of  Swithin  was  paramount  in 
times  of  peaoe^  when  the  Church  raised  her  head  higher  than 
enar;  and  whikt  the  memory  of  the  fora^r  was  never  re* 
membeied  with  suflcient  gratitude,  the  name  of  the  latter 
was  ere  long  enrolled  among  the  saints  in  the  calendar. 

War-cries  and  pr^arations  against  the  vile  robber-hordes 
were  neaounding  through  the  land  at  King  Egbert's  death. 
At  Sotttibaanpton,  the  Ealderman  Wulfherd  repulsed  the 
ereiva  of  four-^md-twenty  ships  in  one  day;  but  on  the 
Island  of  Portiand,  Hxe  Danes,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  re- 
mained masters  of  the  fleld.  In  the  next  year,  they  attacked 
the  conntry  of  the  East  An^es  and  Kent ;  and  committed 
great  slau^t^  in  London,  Canterbury,  and  Soehestar.  iN'ot 
lone  afiorwards.  King  Ethelwulf  in  person  took  the  eomnmnd 
of  his  army ;  but  at  Charmouth  he  was  obliged,  as  his  father 
had  been  be&re  him,  to  leave  the  fleld  to  the  crews  of  five- 
and-thirty  shipa^.    The  evil  with  which  the  land  was  plagued 


I  give  to  Etfaelwulf,  ascollectedby  Spelman,  Vita  Aelfredi,  p.  2,  n. ;  he  ia 
eailed :  "  monachiu,  diACoims,  presbyter,  episeopns  WintoueDos,  electns,  oder  cen- 
seentos.*'    The  Bhyming  Ohrooicter,  Harding,  even  makes  hkn  a  cardinal ! 

>  GoCseliiuyxta  Swithom  in  Acta  Sanct.  Jali.  1,  p.  a27;  Wiih.  Malmesb.  De 
Gertb  PcBtif.  ii.  242. 

i  Chron.  Sax.  under  the  yean  S87  to  841. 
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jbook  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect.  On  all  the  coasts 
of  the  island  where  the  Germans  were  settled,  terror  became 
general :  soon  the  wild  navigators  appeared  to  the  north  of 
the  Humber,  where  their  presence  was  especially  &youred 
on  account  of  the  existing  disputes  respecting  the  royal  suc- 
cession. 

The  first  complete  victory  over  the  enemy  occurred  in 
Wessex,  in  the  year  845,  when  the  Ealdermen  Eanwulf  and 
Osric,  with  their  vassals  from  Somerset  and  Dorset,  in  con- 
junction with  the  brave  Ealstan,  defeated  the  Danes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Parrot.  In  the  year  851,  Ealder- 
man  Ceorl  gained  a  second  great  victory  at  Wicgambeorg 
(Wembury),  in  Devonshire  ;  whilst  King  Athelstan  of  Kent, 
whose  country  was  particularly  exposed  to  devastation,  and 
his  Ealderman  Elchere,  made  the  first  attempt  to  engage  the 
bold  invaders  on  their  own  element.  The  first  fortunate  sea- 
fight  took  place  at  Sandwich — ^the  Saxons  captured  eight 
ships,  and  repulsed  the  remainder  with  great  loss  of  life^. 
Yet  all  these  successes  did  not  prevent  other  hordes,  whose 
number  seemed  inexhaustible,  nrom  landing  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  the  following  winter,  nor  a  formidable  fleet  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  sail  from  appearing  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  during  the  spring.  The  warriors  from  these  ships 
immediately  dispersed  themselves  over  the  adjacent  shores, 
burning  and  plundering ;  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  advanced  towards  the  north,  where  King  Berthwulf  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  them.  But  when 
the  multitude  were  returning,  laden  with  plunder,  through 
Surrey,  to  their  ships.  King  Ethelwulf  and  his  son,  with  their 
followers,  attacked  them  at  Aclea,  and  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict gained  a  partial  victory^.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  men 
of  Surrey  and  Kent,  under  their  Ealdermen  Huda  and  Eal- 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  845,  851 ;  Asser  Vita  ^Ifredi,  p.  469 ;  Flofent.  Wigom.  i.  73. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  a.  851,  sajs :  "  And  paer  pst  maeste  wael  geslogen,  pe  we  8e<^gan 
byrdon  oppysne  andwaerdan  daeg.**  Can  this  notice  be  oontemporaty?  It  sounds 
as  if  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  Alfred's  battles,  in  whose  reign  two  great  attacks 
were  made  by  the  Danes  on  the  countty,  and  many  fearful  conflicts  oocoired. 
Asser,  p.  469,  and  Florent.  Wigom.  L  73,  copy  this.  Lappenberg,  p.  291,  trans- 
lation, il  22,  has  shown  us  from  the  Annals  of  Pmdent  Trecens.  a.  850,  ap. 
Pertz  Mon.  Germ.  SSb  i.  445,  that  this  great  fl.eet  was  a  part  of  the  expedition  ot 
Sorik,  a  nephew  of  the  Danish  Prince,  Harald  Elak. 
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i^  fought  on  tbe  Isle  of  Thaaet ;  and  though  the  victoiy 
at  &8t  seemed  to  incline  towards  them,  yet,  after  their  two 
generals  were  slain,  and  great  numbers  of  people  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
stubborn  foe.  The  latter  remained  all  the  winter  on  the 
Me  of  Sheppey^,  but  made  scarcely  any  inroads  on  the  English 
coasts.  It  has  been  remarked  that  their  attacks  always  took 
place  by  fits  and  starts,  and  in  the^pauses  which  ensued,  they 
were  either  obliged  to  rest,  in  order  to  repair  their  losses,  or 
else  directed  their  attention  to  the  shores  of  the  continent. 
Et^  jdnce  the  year  832,  in  which  Egbert  had  first  come  into 
coDifflon  with  them,  they  had  for  twenty-three  years  filled  all 
Us  kingdom  with  war  and  terror ;  and  during  the  next  eight 
jean  there  was  peace. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Adea,  Ethelwulf  acceded  to  the 
entreaties  of  Burhred,  who  had  shortly  before  become  Xing 
of  Merda,  and  lent  him  aid  with  his  victorious  troops,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Northern  Welsh.  The  two  kings  pene- 
trated into  the  Isle  of  Mona,  and  forced  King  Boderic  Mawr 
to  acknowledge  their  supremacy^.  This  was  the  last  warlike 
deed  of  EthelwulTs  reign;  the  rest  of  his  life  is  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  his  illustrious  son,  and  therefore  be- 
longs to  the  following  section. 


n. 

ALFBSD's  TOtJTH,  PBOK  849   TO   866 — THE  COHHEKOBiaKT 
07  KINO  ETHELl^En's  BEIGN. 

As  our  sources  of  information  either  relate  to  the  warlike 
expeditions  and  bloody  combats  of  each  succeeding  year,  or 
confine  themselves  to  dry  documentary  evidence,  it  is  very 
<lifficult  to  get  an  insight  into  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  during 
these  early  centuries.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  successfully  to 
investigate  the  private  life  of  any  one  individual,  and  to 
distinguish  his  birth  and  position  from  among  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Only  a  name  here  and  there,  and  a  few  happily- 
estiftdished  fiicts,  serve,  in  such  researches  as  these,  as  beacons 

>  Chnni.  Stfc  a.  858;  Fkirent.  Wifsoro.  L  74;  Aflwr,  p.  470. 
*Uppaiberg,2^. 
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and  landmacks  to  Hght  the  weary  wsnderer  through  the 
desert  and  the  darkness.  These  embarraasments  in  which  the 
historian  finds  himself^  and  which  border  so  doselT  on  utter 
perplexity,  must  indeed  fill  him  with  soirowfiil  ana  despond- 
ing consciouKness  of  his  own  weakness,  when  jxe  attempts  to 
write  of  Eo^and  as  she  was  in  those  days  when  her  first 
hsto  and  dehverer  was  bom.  And  as  the  sailor  uses  each 
beaeon  to  guide  his  yessel  on  a  prosperons  Toyage  over  the 
pathless  ocean — but  when  driven  by  necessity,  steers  for  the 
nearest  haven  on  a  dangerous,  but  what  may  possibly  prove 
a  fcoininate  course — so  hope  guides  the  author  in  his  under- 
taking ;  and  being  compdiled  to  throw  himself  on  the  indul- 
gence of  his  readenes,  he  yet  trusts  to  obtain  their  approval. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Ethelwulf  was  little  equal  to 
the  difficult  task  of  protectiug  a  flourishing  country  from  the 
general  ruin  which  so  suddeidy  threatened  it.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  first  attack  of  the  barbarians  was  passed,  wi^K)ut 
their  having  gained  any  firm  footing  among  the  Qennan 
inhabitants  of  the  island;  indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  native 
peculation  had  scarcelj  learnt  to  know  them.  Besides,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  skilled  in  the  Germanic  mode  of  wai&re, 
on  which  their  very  existence  as  a  people  depended — at 
least  in  a  country  where  their  enemies  were  descended  from 
the  same  race  as  themselves.  Neither  were  leaders  wanting 
among  them,  who,  after  bravely  fighting  with  the  conquering 
barbarians,  would  either  leave  their  corpses  on  the  battle- 
field, or  by  their  skill  and  courage  gain  a  brilliant  victory. 
We  see  how  Ethelwulf  even  roused  hnnself  to  do  battle  with 
all  those  oppressors  who  would  have  laid  a  fresh  yoke  upon 
Britain.  80  tiie  people  had  again  a  short  breathing-time ; 
the  peasant  onee  more  could  follow  his  plough  unmolested ; 
in  ch\u*ches  and  cloisters  holy  men  might  sing  and  read  as 
before,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  instruct  the  people  in  their 
£edth  and  in  all  kmds  of  useful  learning;  although,  in  that 
century,  not  one  remained  of  aU  the  great  masters  who  had 
taught  in  the  preceding  one,  and  intelligence  had  begun  to 
decline  considerably  even  before  the  invasion  of  the  fianes. 
Since  the  important  reign  of  Egbert,  the  old  partition-walls 
between  the  many  individual  states  and  forest  districts  had 
been  constantly  decaying ;  instead  of  a  number  of  petty 
princes,  there  was  now  one  who  ruled  all  the  rest ;  and  nobles. 


ixmrn,  and  aerfs,  in  all  the  hithfidio  seDttnte  disfaict^ 
formed  part  of  (me  commuiuty.  Tfa^  bid  all  oontributed  to 
the  last  struggle  in  defence  of  their  oooptry ;  and  between 
Aiigles  and  Saxons  became  apparent  their  common  bond  of 
imion— that  of  descent  and  of&ith. 

The  ling,  who  in  war  was  the  commander-in*chief^  in  time 
of  peace  &  richest  and  most  powefful  landowner  in  the 
eoQiitiy,  hred  like  his  subjects,  according  to  the  old  esatoms ; 
he  to(^  connsel  with  his  nobles  and  freemen  on  the  general 
&&DSB  of  the  kingdom,  and  assured  himself  of  th^  aid  in 
case  danger  threatened  &om  without.  He  onlj  administered 
hupnyate  affairs  accordingto  his  own  judgment,  and  for  his 
own  adysntage.  'We  find  that  Ethelwiuf,  out  of  the  number 
of  his  extensile  posseasioais,  was  accustomed  to  make  rich 
diHiations,  sometimes  to  a  £uthful  follower  in  his  train  or 
some  ^aluint  mid  victorious  general,  sometimes  to  diurches 
a&d  cloisters  for  the  sake  of  Us  own  saLvation,  and  someiimes 
he  commanded  throu^  the  assembled  Witan  that  recently 
^niied  territories  should  be  absolved  &om  the  custonuiry 
|«^.  In  time  ofpeace  he  to(^  great  ptoasuxe  in  the  chase,  and 
in  the  eaoereise  of  his  functions  as  cmef  magistrate— -the  onlj 
oecapatioiffi  of  princes  in  those  dayp  as  of  the  other  owners 
of  tte  soil  The  arrangements  for  tne  defence  of  the  country:, 
&r  &e  well-being  of  Ohurch  and  State,  and  of  hk  own  pos- 
BeBsions,  requiring  in  unquiet  times  his  presence  in  every  part 
of  his  dominions,  he  led  prindpelly  a  wandering  life  among 
all  the  inhabitants  of  his  Ebogdom.  4ja  ancestral  castle,  or  a 
ci^tal  dty,  where  he  might  feel  himself  surrounded  by  his 
™ily  and  court,  was  as  latle  to  be  found  among  the  Saxons 
as  aiBong  the  Etonks ;  and  the  travelling  court  was  received 
^  royal  dwellings  in  the  different  parts  of  Wesaez,  and 
the  diates  that  were  subject  to  it.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Sthelwulf^  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  residing  in  a  Kentish 
mansion  on  the  river  Stour;  in  the  next  year  he  was  at 
Soiitiiainptony  O0cu]^d  probably  with  the  preparations  foi*  his 
&8t  expolition  against  the  Danes.  In  845,  he  was  again  in 
^t,  at  a  plaee  c^kd  Weg;  two  years  afterwards,  at  the 
city  of  OmtciJibuiy ;  and  in  864,  at  Wilton^.    Together  with 

'  Thm  dociimenti  are  to  be  fimnd  in  Ken&le,  a.  2^,  346,  259,  960, 272, 
vhere  the  aboye-mentioDed  donatioiis  are  also  to  be  met  with. 
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the  seat  of  tbe  archbishop,  he  may  have  honoured  witH  his 
presence  both  the  cathedrals  of  his  ancestral  domain,  whose 
bishops  were  his  first  ministers,  in  whose  precincts  were  the 
tombs  of  his  ancestors,  and  where  his  own  body  would  some 
time  or  other  find  repose  in  death. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  was  followed  by  his  family,  his  offi- 
cial attendants,  and  his  domestics.  His  eldest  son  Athelstan, 
the  child  of  his  youth,  ever  since  his  father's  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  govemed  independently  in  Kent,  and  the  districts 
belonging  to  it.  Ealdermen  ruled  over  the  small  isolated 
states  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

We  must  next  occupy  ourselves  with  the  family  of  the 
king.  About  the  year  830,  soon  after  he  had  become  King 
of  lUent,  Ethelwulf  had  married  Osburgha,  the  daughter  of 
his  cup-bearer  Oslac.  She  and  her  father  sprang  from  a 
highly4ionoured  race;  their  ancestors  were  Jutes,  the  de- 
scendEmts  of  the  brothers  Stuf  and  Wightgar,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  fief  from  their  uncle  Cerdic. 
The  names  alone  of  &ther  and  daughter  betokened  their 
unbroken  -GnBrman,  and,  according  to  the  then  general 
idea,  divine  descent.  Oslac  probably  held  possessions  in 
Kent,  on  some  of  the  old  Juten  lands  and  heritages.  The 
voung  king  appointed  him  to  one  of  the  first  dignities  of 
his  court,  that  of  cup-bearer.  Thus  he  married  Osburgha  at 
a  time  when  he  had  already  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  and 
it  is  therefore  certain  that  Athelstan,  who  so  soon  afterwards 
sprang  to  manhood,  could  not  have  been  her  son.  Histoiy 
has  preserved  to  us  but  little  information  concerning  this 
remarkable  woman,  and  her  ultunate  fate  is  imfortunately 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  poetical  mystery.  Of  noble  lineage, 
she  was  noble  also  in  heart  and  spirit;  of  extraordinary 
piety ^,  she  always  fulfilled  her  duty  to  her  children  in  the 
best  manner.  She  must,  in  fact,  have  been  the  ideal  of 
a  true  German  mother.  All  her  energies  were  devoted  to 
her  household ;  we  find  no  trace  of  her  having  taken  any  part 
in  public  affairs ;  she  never  even  affixed  her  signature  to  any 
document,  which  queens  and  princesses  so  often  did  before, 
and  have  done  since  her  time.     According  to  Asser's  ac* 

1  A88«r,  p.  469,  hu  ti»oed  her  deecant,  and  caUa  her   '*  religiom  mnuom 
foemina,  nobOis  ingenio,  nobUis  et  | 
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coiint,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  Eadburgha, 
she  took  no  other  title  among  the  West  Saxons  than  that  of 
^e  wife  of  their  king.  So  history  is  almost  silent  rejecting 
her,  and  does  not  penetrate  into  ner  qniet  domestic  life ;  but 
that  she  Hved  and  laboured  in  the  usual  circle  of  home  duties, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  little  which  a  faithful  friend  leamt 
&om  her  son. 

Osburgha  bore  to  her  husband  a  number  of  children,  soon 
after  one  another,  all  of  whom  undoubtedly  passed  their 
early  years  bj  their  mother's  side.  Ethelbald,  the  eldest,  had 
fthreadj  attained  maturity  in  the  year  850 ;  for  he  accompa- 
nied lug  father  to  the  assembly  of  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom^, and  even  to  the  field.  He  was  present  at  the  oyerthrow 
of  the  Danes  at  Aclea.  The  two  next  sons,  Ethelbert  and 
Ethebed,  were  only  a  few  years  younger,  and  appear,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  genuine  records,  to  have  taken  no  part  in 
public  affairs  during  their  father's  lifetime.  The  next  child 
was  a  daughter,  Bthelswitha ;  after  the  fortunate  issue  of  the 
expeditions  against  the  Welsh,  she  married  Burhred  of  Merda, 
although,  as  so  frequently  occurred  in  those  times,  she  could 
hardly  have  attained  her  fifteenth  y^ear.  It  was  at  Easter, 
^3,  when  the  two  kings  met  at  Chippenham,  where  Ethel- 
^^had  a  royal  mansion,  and  celebrated  the  marriage  with 
all  due  solemnities^.  Ethelswitha  accompanied  her  husband 
into  his  kingdom,  and  soon  appeared  as  Queen  of  the  Mer- 
cians, who  never  objected  to  the  participation  of  women  in 
affairs  of  state,  as  was  the  case,  not  without  good  reasons, 
with  the  West  Saxons. 

Searoely  four  vears  before  this  marriage,  in  849,  Osbur^a 
gave  birth  to  her  youngest  and  List  child,  Alfred.  The 
predae  day  on  which  the  ooy  first  saw  the  light  is  not  re- 
<^rded;  it  must,  however,  have  been  in  the  first  half  of  the 
j^^'iP— probably,  soon  after  Christmas  or  New  Tear's-dajr^. 
^  place  of  bos  birth  was  Wantage^  a  royal  residence  in 

'  In  KemUe  God,  Diplom.  n.  264,  there  u  a  grant  of  land  in  Kent  to  the 
^^t  Ealatan,  agned  **  iEthdbald  fiHos  regin.**  ▲.  850,  ind.  zuL 

|ChnD. Sax.  A. 853;  Aaser, p. 470. 

*  Aoer,  p.  467,'begin8,  '*  Aimo  dominicae  incarnationis  849,  natos  est  Aelfred 
^^'9»J»w«mm  rex."  Florent  Wigorn.  I  70;  SimoonDimchn.de  Gcstfa  Beg. 
^ p.  674;  Boger  de  WendoYer,  1 264;  and  Matth.  Westmonast  foUow  him. 

*A«8ar,p,467,  hi  Tilla-iegiaqnM  didtur  Wanating  iniUa  paga,  qnaa  nomi- 
X 
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BerkBUre,  where,  at  that  time,  a  thick  forest  cohered  the 
gentlj  iindnlatiTig  gromid,  but  where  now  the  trareUer  flies 
by  on  one  of  the  great  iron  roads  of  Ibgland,  thron^h  smil- 
ing meadows  and  clamps  of  trees  rich  in  foliage^  to  me  jdei^ 
sant  little  town  which,  since  the  days  of  the  SiUEons,  has  given 
its  name  to  a  himdred. 

What  were  the  first  impressions  which  must  have  influenced 
the  spirit  of  this  child  P  Surely  they  were  the  invigoratiiig 
pictures  of  surrounding  nature,  the  verdant  woods  aiui  fields, 
the  bine  sky  with  its  clouds  driven  over  the  icdand  by  the 
fresh  breezes ;  and  when  his  fii.ther  broke  up  his  household, 
and  removed  to  another  flir-distant  domain,  the  illimitable, 
ever^magnificent  ocean,  where  '^  the  whale  reigns  among  the 
rolling  waves,  and  the  sea-mew  bathes  its  wingsV*  Bat  on 
this  ocean  also  floated  at  that  time  those  ungo^vemable  hordes 
at  whose  approach  all  flew  to  arms,  and  whose  fury  and  cruelty 
mast  have  formed  the  theme  of  the  earliest-comprehended 
tales  of  his  childhood.  The  boy  throve  visibly  in  the  free  air 
and  amid  the  din  of  war,  more  beautifiil  than  either  of  his 
brothers,  more  bveable  in.  speech  and  demeanour.  His  gentle 
disposition  lent  a  singular  cnarm  to  his  innate  desire  of  doiujg 
honour  to  his  noble  desoent  by  the  culture  of  a  noble  spizitC 
That  there  could  then  be  no  education  in  the  modem  sense, 
is  sdf-evident.  The  Church,  the  sole  instructress  in  that 
day,  cared  only  fi>r  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  v^ere 
especially  dedicated  to  her  service.  It  was  seldom,  and  only 
an  exception,  when  a  distinguished  layman,  a  king  or  noble- 
man, impressed  with  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  the 
consdoosness  of  its  necessity,  learnt  to  read  and  write.  The 
culture  of  youth  consisted  only  in  the  strengthenim  of  the 
body  by  warlike  exercises  and  the  chase,  and  in  all  Teutonic 
nations  the  mind  was  early  quickened  by  the  songs  and  poems 
of  the  fiEktherland.  It  was  the  mother  or  the  nurse  who  first 
spoke  to  the  little  one  of  the  heroes  of  past  days,  and  of  their 

itttnr  B«R0C8eire;  quae  pagi  talker  Toeator  &  iMRoe  aiha,  obi  bajcu  mbmubui- 
tiasime  oasdtnr.  We  shall  see  how  afifoetkniatd j  Alfred  zoiMmbarid  tiiis  place 
in  his  Uter  years.  In  Doomsday  Book,  L  67  a.  it  was  called  a  danuan,  until 
Blshaid  L  made  it  a  fief  for  his  Tassals;  Lyaon,  Magna  Britamua,  L  405. 

X  The  Ang^Saxon  poets  term  the  sea,  ^'hwasics  dOti,**  Andraai,  r.  274,  ed. 
J.  Grimm,  imd  gaaotes  bed,  Beowulf  ▼.  8719. 

*  '*  Ah  incooabulis,*'  sj^i  Aaser,  p.  478,  who  is  the  only  autfaoiil^  en  tfali  point 
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Wes  with  men  and  monsters.  If  any  motlier  oonld  do 
this,  Osbiugha  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  for  she 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  whole  poetical  tzeasure  of  her 

nle,  which  still  Hyed  entire  on  all  lips  and  in  all  hearts. 
of  this  her  Alfred  couM  never  hear  enough,  and  his  joung 
heart  leioioed,  day  and  night,  in  those  powerful  ballads  which 
sang  of  his  ancestors  and  of  his  people. 

It  was  from  Osburgha  that  the  boy,  in  his  earliest  childhood 
(he  coiild  scarcely  hme  been  four  years  old),  learnt  the  first 
of  these  ballads,  in  the  manner  so  touehingly  related  by  Assei^. 
One  day,  hia  mother  showed  him  and  his  brothers  a  beautiful 
vdame,  filled  with  Saxon  poetry,  and  said,  "  The  one  among 
joa  children  who  can  first  say  this  book  by  heart,  shall  have 
it."  Inspiced  by  an  almost  diyine  instinct,  and  allured  by 
the  riehly-deoora^  initial  letters,  and  the  binding  painted 
in  Tarious  c<douza  with  all  the  skill  of  the  period,  the  litde 
Alfred  came  forward  before  his  brothers,  who  were  only  his 
^9^nars  in  age,  not  in  mind,  and  eagerly  asked  his  mother, 
^'  W&  thou  r^lly  giye  it  to  the  one  who  learns  it  the  quickest^ 
^  repeats  it  to  thee  P"  Osburgha  smiled  for  joy,  and  said, 
"Yes,  to  him  will  I  give  it."  Bo  he  directly  took  the  book 
out  of  her  hands,  went  with  it  to  his  teacher  and  read ;  after 
he  had  read  it,  he  brcmght  it  again  to  his  mother,  and  repeated 
it  to  her. 

Who  would  dare  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  nar« 
^Te,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  that  haye  been  raised 
against  it?  But  we  may  undoubtedly  wish,  with  reason, 
^the proof  of  its  being  a  genuine  one,  as  wdl  as  of  its 
^^^^currence  so.  early  in  Alfred's  life,  could  be  placed  on  a 
inore  sofid  footing.  The  first  difficulty  aiisea,  manifestly,  in 
the  damaged  text  of  our  biography.    In  the  pages  which  im- 

*  Abbot,  p.  474.  "  Com  ergo  qnodam  die  mater  sua  sibi  et  fratribiu  snis 
^^«i^  SscoDicxim  poematicae  artis  librom ;  qaem  in  mana  habebat,  oBtendeiet, 
ut, '  QniBqnis  vestnim  discere  dtios  istnm  codicem  possit,  dabo  illi  illuixL'  Qua 
^  immo  diTioa  inspiratione  instmctns,  et  paldunitiidiiie  principalis  litterae  ilUns 
^  SleetoB,  ita  matri  respondens,  et  fiatis  suoa  aetata  qoamTis  noD  gratia  seniores 
^paos,  inqnit:  ^Verene,  dabis  istnm  IS>mm  nni  ex  nobis,  scilicet  illi,  qni 
citissime  inteUigere  et  rocitare  com  ante  te  possit?*  Ad  baec  ilia  arridens  et 
gindens  atqne  Annans :  *•  Dabo,  infit,  iUi  ;*  tone  ille  statlm  tollens  librum  de  manu 
fn»niigi8trnmadiit,et  legit,  qno  lecto  matri  retnlit  et  recitavit."— Flor.  Wig. 
1-  86,  and  Sm.  Dandm.  p.  676,  give  the  same  account. 
X2 
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mediatelj  precede  the  anecdote,  it  is  said  that  the  boy,  in  his 
twelfth  jear,  first  satisfied  his  thirst  after  knowledge  hy 
learning  to  read ;  and  that  his  parents,  and  the  persons  who 
had  chare^e  of  him,  had  taken  no  pains  with  his  instruction 
or  mental  culture^.  And  yet  it  was  certainly  his  mother  who 
promised  him  the  book,  and  thus  awakened  in  him  the  desire 
of  learning.  We  also  find  that  a  tutor  was  in  the  house. 
Now  it  is  undoubtedly  an  established  fact,  that  only  detached 
fragments  of  the  true  biography  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  mutilation  in  this  case  is  especially  evident ;  for  past  and 
present  events  are  confusedly  mingled  together,  and  the 
whole  episode  is  placed  in  the  year  866,  when  Alfred  was 
not  twelve,  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  begun  to  think 
of  founding  a  house  of  his  own.  The  carelessness  of  the 
parents  does  not  relate  to  Osburgha ;  it  mip^ht  be  correctly 
related  by  AjBser  of  King  Ethelwulf,  and  his  later  wife,  the 
Frankish  Princess  Judith. 

That  this  foreign  step«mother  (and  this  is  the  second  point 
in  favour  of  our  theory)  cannot,  as  some  have  maintamed^, 
have  taught  Saxon  poetiy  to  the  boy,  is  apparent  on  the 
most  hasty  investigation ;  for  she  herself  was  scarcely  thirteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  would  hardly  have 
taken  much  pains  with  the  instruction  of  her  grown-up  step* 
children,  some  of  whom  must  have  been  older  than  herself^. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  certain,  that  Alfred  was 
still  living  with  his  mother  and  his  brothers,  at  least  with 
Ethelbert  and  Ethelred;  perhaps  too,  his  sister  was  not 
yet  married.  The  children  could  not  have  lived  with  their 
mother  Osburgha  later  than  the  year  853,  in  which  year  the 
youngest  was  sent  away  firom  home.  We  must  conclude, 
that  soon  after,  this  the  faithful  mother  herself  died.  No 
historian  of  the  period  relates  anything  further  of  her ;  only 
some  modem  authors^  have  asserted  that  Ethelwulf  put  away 

>  **  Indigm  snonm  parentnm  et  nutritonun  incorU;**  and  shortly  before  we 
find  Aflwr  saying:  <*  Cam  oonunnni  et  ingenti  patris  sni  amore.** 

<  Tnrner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iv.  ch.  t.  and  Petrie,  the  editor 
of  the  CorpQB  Historicom,  preserved  by  the  Secord  Commission.  She  is  un- 
doubtedly called  **  Mater  sua**  by  Asser;  and  Sim.  Danehn.  p.  676,  evidently 
copying  from  Asser  and  Florence,  says:  "  Dignissima  ejus  genitris.** 

s  Thorpe,  Florent  Wigom.  i.  S6,  n.  8. 

«£Ten  Lappenberg,  p.  296,  811;  Th.  Wright  fiiqg.  Brit  Liter.  I  885. 
Thorpe*!  tnuulatioD,  il.  41,  places  this  opinion  in  a  more  probable  light 
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tbe  mother  of  his  children,  and  renounced  all  care  of  their 
education,  when,  as  a  grey-headed  old  man,  he  took  a  young 
princess  for  his  wife.  We  cannot  fancy  this  prince  to  have 
been  so  heartless,  nq^thstanding  his  knov^n  weak  character ; 
it  is  also  very  quegtionahle  whether  he  would  so  far  have 
put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Church  and  her  ministers^ 
to  whom  in  all  otl^sr  cases  he  paid  so  much  deference — or 
whether  Swithin,  in  particular,  would  have  connived  at  such  a 
proceeding.  It  is  inexplicable  that  Asser,  Florence,  Wilhelm, 
and  others,  should  have  known  nothing  of  so  flagrant  an  act. 
In  all  probability,  Osburgha  died  before  her  husband  set  out 
for  Borne.  Her  death  was  quiet,  as  her  whole  life  had  been : 
she  had  lived  as  the  mother  of  her  children,  and  not  as  a 
queen,  and  therefore  our  sources  of  information  take  no 
note  of  her.  But  that  Alfi*ed  thanked  her  alone  for  his  love 
of  the  national  poetry,  inspired  in  his  earliest  youth  by  the 
songs  in  that  first  book,  he  himself  undoubtedly  confessed  to 
Asser,  whose  account  of  the  matter  has  come  down  to  us 
indeed,  but  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  diverted  from  its  proper 
situation. 

Finally,  one  more  observation  must  be  made  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  mother  did  not  desire  the  hook  to  be  read;  the 
songs  were  to  be  learnt  by  heart — and  so  the  little  one 
understood  the  wish.  He  went  to  his  teacher,  probably  his 
own  and  his  brothers*  attendant,  and  read,  that  is  to  say, 
had  the  book  read  to  him,  and  repeating  afber  the  readings 
learnt  to  recite  the  songs^. 

In  the  year  853,  the  young  boy,  who,  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  their  chilcbren,  had  won  his  parents'  hearts  by  his 
amiability  and  brilliant  qualities,  was  sent  over  the  sea  to 
Borne.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been  his  father's 
motives  for  this  proceeding ;  we  can  only  suppose  that  his 
veneration  for  the  capital  city  of  Christendom,  and  for  the 
representative  of  Chnst  upon  earth,  made  him  hope  to  re- 

• 

>  Tborpe  remarks,  in  Florent.  Wlgorn.  i.  66,  n.  3,  that  in  those  times  this  was 
the  wnal  mode  of  teaching  and  learning.  I  maj  here  call  attention  to  the  diflerent 
uses  of  the  following  words,  which  are  sunikr  in  tlieir  etymobgf :  The  old 
northern  raeda;  the  Gothic  rddjan,  loqni;  the  Anglo-Saxon  r6dan,  legere;  in 
which,  aoearding  to  J.  Grimm,  Gramm.  i.  469,  n.  2,  ed.  iii.  "the  meanings  of 
*  Vt^  and  *  legere'  are  confounded  with  the  idea  conveyed  in  *  recitare.*  **  Kather 
onist  the  Greek  TUytiv  nor  the  Latin  legere  he  forgotten. 
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ceive  the  same  gifts  from  the  Holy  Father  which  the  earlier 
popes  had  bestowed  on  the  sons  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne — 
namely,  their  holy  unction  and  benediction.  He  wished  his 
favourite  child,  whom  he  secretly  desired  might  succeed  him 
on  the  throne,  to  receive,  in  the  blessing  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eome,  a  kind  of  prophetic  authorisation  of  the  succession. 
Alfred  made  the  long  and  difficult  journey,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  his  father's  retainers,  both  noble  and  com- 
moners^. When  he  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City,  the  P<^e, 
Leo  lY.,  received  him  in  a  manner  befitting  ms  own  rsaok 
and  the  consideration  which  his  father  enjoyed :  he  anointed 
him  king,  and  adopted  him  to  the  place  of  a  child,  as  his 
spiritual  son^.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  young  prince  did 
not  remain  long  in  Eome,  but  that  afber  the  wish  of  his  father 
had  been  fulfilled,  returned  with  his  followers  to  his  own 
country.  But  he  was  destined  soon  again  to  take  this  toil- 
some journey,  accompanied  by  his  father  himself. 

It  will  be  well  in  this  place  to  speak  somewhat  more  at 
large  of  Ethelwulfs  position  with  regard  to  the  Somish 
Church.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  twice  incidentally 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  development  of  ecclesiastieal  in- 
fluence in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  We  have  seen  Ihat 
the  Church  endeavoured  to  make  itself  an  important  element 
in  the  national  constitution  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Ina  it  had 
not  attained  much  power,  on  account  of  the  isolated  position 
of  the  State,  which  numbered  no  primacy  among  its  bishoprics, 
for  from  the  time  of  the  first  conversion,  Kent  had  been  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop,  who  copied  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
for  the  whole  south  of  the  island,  appointed  the  bishops  to 
their  dioceses,  and  Ina  sent  to  him  the  young  Winfrid  as  his 
plenipotentiary.  As  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Kent  belonged 
to  its  own  hereditary  princes,  the  influence  of  even  the  more 

I  «  MagBo  nobilinm  et  etiam  ignobilitim  nnmero  constipatam."  Asser,  p.  470. 
That  Bishop  Swithin  accompanied  the  prince  is  not  certain. 

*SoAMer,p.470;  and  Ghroo.  Sax.  a.  S53  (in  the  tlirse  oldert  MSS.),  >fpms^ 
which  'BO  historical  reason  can  be  adduced.  Heame  (Spehnan's  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  p.  17,  n.  2)  shows  ns  what  absardities  have  pasted  cnnre&t  on  this  pobt; 
for  he  sajs,  on  the  aathority-  of  some  obscure  mannscripts  of  the  later  middle 
ages,  that  Alfined  was  not  alone  the  first  and  onlj  King  of  England  who  reoerred 
tiie  Papal  unction,  but  that  after  his  &ther's  victorioos  retom  torn  battle  as 
King  of  South  Wales,  he  was  anointed  the  first  Prince  of  Wales. 
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fwwer&l  states  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  iTiirigniflcaDt. 
MeaxsA  had  early  endeavoured  to  aasmne  the  supreme  autho- 
ntj:  the  powemil  Offa  and  King  Kenulf  had  even  attempted 
to  estahlisn  an  archbishopric  of  their  own  at  Litchfield ;  but 
their  plan  did  not  succeeo,  owing  to  the  steadfast  opposition 
of  tibe  then  archbishop^.  When  Egbert,  some  tm  jean 
later,  finally  sobdaed  ^  Mercians,  they  were  deprired,  at 
the  same  time,  of  all  participation  in  the  political  and  ecde- 
fiiastical  affJEurs  ci  KesA.  Their  shadow-king,  Baldred,  fled 
predpitateiW^  before  the  adTancing  EthelwuLf^  who  lived  pro- 
bably for  fourteen  years  in  the  immediate  viciniiy  of  the 
archbiahQp.  Kent  remained  attached  to  Wessex,  and  by  this 
imioii  of  the  wbole  southern  states  of  the  island,  that  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  primacies  once  founded  W  the  great 
^regoiy  must  also  have  been  strengthened.  During  the 
nest  century  we  learn  nothing  more  of  a  colUsion  between 
tbe  dvil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  synods,  which  had 
been  freouently  held  under  the  Mercian  kmgs,  were,  in  the 
reigns  of  Eth^wulf  and  Alfred,  almost  discontinued — ^a  dr- 
cumstanee  which  indicates  £riendly  co-operaiaon  between  the 
two  powers,  all^ough  it  may  have  been  caused  in  part  by 
^  serere  sufferings  which  th«i  weighed  down  the  whole 
<^<Hiatiy.  Until  towards  the  end  of  the  next  century,  we 
iieyer  even  hear  that  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  mstin- 
goifihed  himaelJ^  either  in  his  private  character  or  by  his 
piiUic  actions*  Only  the  name  and  the  year  of  the  deatJi  of 
eafih  si3ceee£ng  prelate  are  recorded.  Of  infinitely  more 
ioaporianee  than  the  archbish<^,  in  EthelwulTs  reign,  were 
two  men  of  wh(»n  we  have  aheady  spoken :  Church  and  Btate 
at  thai  thne  depended  on  their  management.  As  Ealstan 
"twre  in  the  battle-field  for  the  protection  of  the  united  pro- 
^^lu^  so  ^within  laboured  at  the  king's  side  for  the  increase 
of  the  spiritual  power.  Although  few  authenticated  incidents 
^  the  hfe  of  the  latter  are  preserved,  we  must  not  fail  to 
attach  due  importance  to  the  great  iofluence  which  he  exer- 
^M  o?er  the  weak  administotion  of  Ethelwulf .  He  con- 
?^tk  endeavoured  to  confirm  the  mind  of  this  prince  in  the 
idea  that  his  sovereignty  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  glory 
of  the  Church,  Perhaps  Swithin  held  up  before  him,  for 
thia  purpose,  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  kiDgdom 
1  Lappenberg,  p.  228,  288, 
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the  stricfc  bond  of  union  with  Borne  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  temporal  ruler  in  the  preservation  of  his  authority.  A  pre- 
cisely similar  result  might  take  place  at  that  time  in  England. 

Since  the  arriyal  of  Augustin,  the  dwellers  in  the  island 
had  held  uninterrupted  communion  with  Eome ;  and  this  had 
not  long  existed  before  a  house  was  established  there  for  the 
reception  of  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims,  and  the  instructioii  of  the 
clergy.  We  have  seen  that  two  kings  of  the  West  Saxons 
went  there  to  die,  and  the  English  archbishops  received  the 
pallium,  and  many  English  bishops  their  consecration,  &om 
the  hands  of  the  pontiff  at  Bome.  Offa's  name  was  not  less 
known  at  St.  Peter's  than  at  the  court  of  Charles.  Iii  the 
year  799,  the  Primate  Ethelheard  went  with  Cynebert,  a 
bishop  of  West  Saxony,  to  Eome^.  In  the  first  year  after 
his  Other's  death,  Ethelwulf  was  eagerly  desirous  of  under- 
taking the  pilgrimage ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  vision  which  ap- 
peared to  and  much  disquieted  him,  prompted  him  to  demand 
of  Lewis  the  Pious  a  free  passage  through  his  dominions^. 
For  the  son  of  Egbert  was  animated  by  the  same  longing 
which  formerly  had  not  allowed  his  ancestors  to  rest  in  peace 
on  the  throne,  and  Swithin  would  certainly  not  be  silent  on 
the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  such  an  under- 
taking. But  the  doubtful  position  of  his  realm  chained  the 
king  at  home  for  a  long  while ;  and  it  was  only  when  it  first 
appeared  probable  that  the  Saxons  would  master  the  Danes, 
that  he  sent  his  favourite  son  into  Italy,  and  soon  after  made 
magnificent  preparations  for  his  own  journey  thither. 

Accordingly,  m  the  beginning  of  the  year  855,  after  he  had, 
at  an  assembly  of  the  states,  made  over  more  than  the  tenth 
part  of  his  private  income  in  favour  of  the  Church,  and  for 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  ancestors^) 
he  set  out  from  home,  accompanied  by  his  darling  son  and  a 

>  Chron.  Sax.  a.  799. 

<  Pradent.  Tree.  A.  839,  ap.  Perts.  Mon.  G«nn.  SS.  L  488. 

*  I  cannot  make  more  than  this  from  Asser's  words,  p.  470;  but  that  Kthel- 
wnlf  endowed  the  Church  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom,  is  an  early  invention  which  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  following  docoments 
of  Kemble's  Cod.  Dipl  n.  270,  272,  276,  276,  1048,  1060,  1051,  1062,  1063, 
1064^  1067,  in  which  the  fraud  is  most  obvious.  Vide  Thorpe,  Fbrent  Wigorn. 
i.  74^  n.  1,  and  Kemble*s  profound  researches  into  the  subject  from  collected  doco- 
ments and  authorities.   Saxons,  ii.  480-490. 
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magnificent  retinue.  His  road  lay  through  the  country  of 
the  friendly  King  of  the  Franks.  Charles  the  Bald  received 
him  on  liis  passage  with  all  honour,  bestowed  on  him  every- 
thing that  he  ne^ed,  and  lent  him  his  royal  escort  as  £ur  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom^.  Over  the  Alps  and  through 
Lombsrdy  the  pilgrims  went  on  their  way  to  Borne,  where 
they  sojourned  for  a  whole  year^.  The  boy,  who  had  been 
there  so  short  a  time  before,  but  who  had  grown  older  and 
improved  in  mind  and  intelligence,  must  have  been  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  capital  of 
the  world.  He  saw  and  learnt  to  comprehend  all  the  great 
results  which  had  been  efiected  by  a  nobly-gifted  people  and 
the  emperors  in  former  days,  and  in  the  present  by  a  flou- 
rishing Church.  The  impressions  which  at  this  period  his 
susceptible  spirit  received,  proved  indelible;  we  recognise 
them  in  later  days  influencing  the  Saxon  king,  who,  next  to 
the  love  for  his  own  people  and  their  langua^,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  mother,  cherished  an  affection  for  those 
we  call  classic,  and  who  steadily  endeavoured  to  cultivate  his 
desire  to  become  familiar  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
obstacles. 

in  the  mean  while,  Alfired's  father  improved  his  time  also 
—but  after  his  own  fashion.  Freed  m>m  the  burden  of 
sovereignty,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
ardent  exercises  of  devotion,  and  to  have  displayed  his  great 
a&ction  for  the  Bomish  Church  by  liberal  onerinffs.  By 
these  means  Ihe  succeeded  in  appearing  as  a  very  different 
and  much  more  powerful  prince  than  eiuier  of  his  ancestors, 
Cffidwalla  and  Ina,  who  both  made  pilgrimages  to  Bome, 
died  there,  and  were  buried  in  holy  ground. 

He  left  so  many  brilliant  tokens  of  his  presence  behind 
him,  that  they  were  judged  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  the 
grateful  memory  of  posterity  in  the  annals  of  the  popes.  The 
king,  whose  strange-sounding  name  is  never  once  correctly 
written,  bestowed  gifts,  consisting  of  a  gold  crown  of  four 
pounds  weight,  two  dishes  of  the  purest  gold,  a  sword  richly 
set  in  gold,  two  gold  images,  silver-gilt  Saxon  urns,  stoles 
bordered  with  gold  and  purple  stripes,  white  silken  garments 

>  Asset,  p.  470,  and  especially  Prudent  Tree.  AnnaL  a.  855,  ap.  Perts.  Mon. 
Germ.  SS.  i.  449. 
s  Asttr,  p.  570 :  Ibiqne  anno  integro  cammoratas  est   Cfaron.  Sax.  a.  865. 
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for  oekbcating  the  mass,  decorated  with  figures,  and  oUier 
costly  artides  of  clothing  xequired  for  the  service  of  1^ 
Church.  He  also,  with  3ie  consent  of  Pope  Benedict,  be- 
stowed rich  abns  in  gold  and  silver  on  the  temple  of  St. 
Peter,  on  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  on  the  dwellers  in 
Bome  of  ey^  rank^.  We  cannot  avoid  feeling  astonishment 
at  the  magnificence  displayed  by  a  King  of  Britain  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  Saxon  schools,  whi<£  had  already  been 
twiee  destroyed  by  fire  since  their  establishment,  he  rebuilt 
at  his  own  cost,  and  further  enriched  them  by  the  most 
liberal  endowments.  He  determined,  for  the  welfare  of  his 
soul,  to  send  yearly  to  Bome,  out  of  his  priyate  income,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  marks,  one  hundred!^of  which  were  des- 
tined to  fill  the  lamps  (^  St.  Peter's  with  oU,  on  Easter-eive 
and  the  morning  of  £aster-day,  one  hundred  for  tiie  same 
serrice  at  St.  Paul's,  and  one  hundred  were  a  present  to  the 
Holy  Eather  himself^.  From  the  annual  donatian  proceeded 
the  so-eaUed  Peter's  penny,  or  Bomescot,  which  in  later 
times  the  island  Saxons  found  so  much  difficully  in  colleet- 
ing,  and  which  was  never  again  paid  wiUingly  to  Bome  up 
to  the  time  when  she  lost  all  power  over  England. 

In  employments  such  as  these  the  year  passed  away,  and 
the  royal  guest  of  Benedict  .III.  thought  of  retuxning  hoime. 
Once  more  Charles  the  Bald  enacted  the  part  of  a  host 
towards  him.  At  the  Prankish  court  Ethelwulf  taoneied 
many  months,  and  in  July  856  he  was  betrothed  to  Judil^ 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles.  On  the  Ist  October,  the 
marriage  was  solemnly  celebrated  at  the  royal  pabee  of 
Yerberie,  on  the  Oise.  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Bh^nms, 
espoused  the  royal  pair,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  bride — a  ceremony  which  was  not  customary  among  the 
West  Saxons,  but  which  tli^  proud  Charles  would  not  aUow 
to  be  withheld  from  his  daiughtor.  Accompained  by  his 
richly-dowered  young  ^ueen,  Ethewulf  set  out  once  more, 
and  crossed  over  with  his  retinue  to  England^. 

1  ADastittns  de  VitiB  PoDti£  BomaiL  ap.  Muntori  Sciiptt  rerr.  Italifi.  m.  251, 
252 :  Hnjiis  tempGribus  rex  Saxonnm  nomine— cansa  orationis  veniens — et  post 
pancos  dies  vitam  finlTit  et  perrexit  ad  Dominnm. 

3  Aunr,  p.  472. 

'  Prudent.  Tree  Annal.  a.  856,  ap.  Pertz.  L  450.  Edilwulf  rex  oocidflotaliam 
Anglomm,  Boma  rediens,  Jndifeh,  iUiam  Ksdi  zegii,  meme  Jslio  deaponaitmn 
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Whatever  may  baye  induoed  the  king,  who  was  already 
adranced  inyeare,  to  marry  eo  yomig  a  wue^^ — whether  it  waa 
the  prospect  of  more  heirs  to  his  name,  or  the  pride  of  being 
BO  cbsely  conneeted  with  the  Sing  of  the  iFnmks — we  hmre 
no  reason  to  airopose  that  Oshfoima  was  still  living  to  be  a 
witness  of  hex  husband's  folly.  But  this  foUy  must  detain 
our  history  for  a  while  from  the  son  of  tiiat  noUe  woman, 
and  it  must  now  relate  the  results  of  this  marriage. 

During  the  long  absenoe  of  the  king,  a  reTolt  took  nbce 
inthekmgdom.  It  originated  in  his  own  family,  and  was 
ostensibly  caused  by  the  inteDigeDce  of  his  aeoond  masriage 
and  1^  Judilii's  coronation.  Ethelbald  had  probably  tmH 
deeper  grounds  than  these,  on  whiidi  he  endeavoured  to 
jastify  not  only  a  revolt  agamst  his  &i^er,  but  also  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  govemment  itself:  he  was  now  the 
eldest  son ;  and  as  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  been  king  five 
yeaDca  when  he  died,  he  must  have  begnn  to  role  in  Kent 
about  the  time  that  his  &ther  set  out  for  Borne.  At  that 
time  Athelatan  altogether  disappears,  no  mentioin  of  any  kind 
being  made  of  his  death.  It  is  probable  that,  as  boqil  as 
Et^lwulf  departed  on  his  pilgnmage,  that  Ethelbald,  sup- 
ported by  the  bishops  and  oiSaer  nobks,  was  appointed  regent 
OYear  the  entire  Jdngdom. 

As  far  as  ma^  be  gatbeored  ixom  the  scanty  reeords  we  can 
colleet,  the  designs  and  inclinations  of  this  young  man  seem 
to  have  been  completely  opposed  to  those  of  his  peaoe-loviiq^ 
£itlier,  who  was  such  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Church.  This 
levok  was  an  audacious  and  foolhardy  step  on  his  part. 
All  our  aoooonts  of  it  are  known  to  proceeu  firom  clerical 
authoBCs:  all,  without  exception,  treat  the  prince  in  the 
severest  manner,  not  one  of  them  makea  any  excuse  iar  his 
conduct,  scarcely  one  ventures  to  speak  a  good  word  for  him 
at  Ins  death.    In  spite  of  this  unanimity  of  opinion  against 

CakoSs  Octobribns  in  Vermeria  pahtio  in  matiimoniiini  aedpit,  ut  earn,  Ing- 
aaro  DoroGortori  Bemomm  episoopo  benedicente;  imporito  capiti  ejns  diademate 
nffnm  namine  inaignit,  qniod  aibi  raaeqne  gents  eatoras  fittnt  iDmetam; 
patialoqiie  regiis  apoiatibiis  ufarimqae  aAqoe  mmwribna  majrimonio,  ciim  ea 
firitanniam  regni  sui  ditionem,  navigio  repetit.  Chron.  Sox.  A.  855.  AjBser,  p. 
470.    Vide  Hardj,  WOh.  Uahneeb.  fib.  in.  §  109,  n.  1. 

1  Charles  the  Bald  manied  Ermenherde,  aboot  tiie  end  of  the  year  842 ;  Pradent. 
Tree  AnnaL  A.  842,  ap.  Perta.  i.  489.    Vide  Thorpe,  Ftorent.  Wigom.  L  86, 

D.3. 
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hiin,  the  very  weighty  motiTes  by  which  he  may  have  been 
actuated  must  not  be  oyerlooked.  He  perhaps  drew  the 
sword  against  his  father,  not  only  because  he  desired  to  obtain 
the  sovereignty, — ^the  weakness  of  Bthelwulf  was  openly 
maoifested  to  the  world  by  this  second  marriage,  which  re- 
peated the  sad  farce  the  world  had  once  before  seen  when 
Lewis  the  Pious  allied  himself  with  the  elder  Judith.  The 
son  feared,  in  case  of  more  offspring,  a  partition  of  the 
dominions  in  favour  of  the  younger  children ;  he  also  esjpecially 
dreaded  that  the  ecclesiastical  power,  so  full  of  avanoe  and 
pretension,  would  act  now  as  it  had  formerly  done  when  it 
stood  by  Lewis  and  his  latest-bom  children.  Ethelbald  may 
for  some  time  have  been  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  but 
first  openly  assumed  an  hostile  position  when  the  news  of  the 
betrothment  of  Judith  reached  him^.  The  names  of  his  ad- 
herents speak  loudly  in  favour  of  his  cause,  and  lead  us  to 
infer  agamst  what  party  the  movement  was  really  directed. 
They  were  Ealstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  always  on  the 
side  of  valour  and  temporal  power,  and  the  no  less  warlike 
Eanwulf,  Ealderman  of  Somerset ;  both  ranked  next  to  the 
king  in  their  hereditary  Saxon  lands,  and  both  highly 
reverenced  and  feared  by  the  people^. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Asser  and  his  copyists, 
which  was  probably  founded  on  information  supplied  by  Alfi^d 
himself,  Ethelbald  and  his  companions  took  no  more  decided 
step  than  to  bind  themselves  by  a  common  and  secret  oath, 
in  the  thick  forest  of  Selwood,  on  the  borders  of  Somerset 
and  Wilts.  This  proceeding  is  designated  by  the  biographer 
as  an  unheard-of  crime,  repugnant  to  all  just  feelings,  origi- 
nating in  the  bad,  audacious  mind  of  the  prince  alone ;  al- 
tibough  his  counsellors  confirmed  him  in  the  idea  of  depriving 
the  king  of  his  throne,  contrary  to  all  law,  human  and  divine. 

Such  was  the  tempest  brooding  over  England  when 
Ethelwulf,  still  glowing  with  the  pleasure  of  his  journey  to 
Eome,  and  delisted  with  his  new  marriage,  lanaed  on  his 
native  shores.  It  is  said  that  on  his  arrival  the  whole  people 
received  him  gladly,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  Danish 

>  This  seems  to  me  to  be  indicated  by  Asserts  twice-repeated  introduction  to 
the  namtive  of  the  revolt:  "  Interea  tameu  Aethelwulfo  rege  ultra  mare  tan- 
tillo  tempore  immorante,"  p.  470;  und  **  Nam  redeunte  eo  a  Boma,"  &c 

2  Asser,  p.  470;  Fkirait.  Wigiam.  I  75. 
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from  the  kiBgdoin  the  &lBe  son  and  all  his  confederates, 
and  that  all  the  Saxon  nobles  espoused  the  father's  side^.  It 
thus  seemed  inevitable  that  a  struggle  would  ensue  between 
&ther  and  son.  In  what  German  state  has  this  never  been 
the  case  ?  The  entire  nation  took  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
such  was  the  violent  partv-spirit  prevailing,  that  civil  war 
seemed  ready  to  burst  forfch^.  But  throu^  the  inimitable 
mildness  of  Ethelwulf  and  the  wise  counsels  that  were  be- 
stowed on  him,  it  was  agreed  that  the  leaders  of  each  party, 
with  the  consent  of  the  assembled  nobles,  should  meet  together 
in  a  convention,  in  which  the  quarrel  might  be  accommodated 
before  swords  were  drawn  on  either  side.  But  the  arrange- 
ment there  entered  into  proved  once  more  with  what  views 
the  son  had  raised  the  revolt,  and  that  certainly  all  the  Saxon 
nobles  and  freemen  had  not  gone  to  meet  the  &ther  on  his 
landing  with  greetings  of  welcome  and  intentions  of  follow- 
ing his  banner.  A  division  of  the  country  was  decided  on. 
Ethelbald  received  Wessex,  the  principal  part  of  the  king- 
dom, and  to  his  father  were  allotted  Kent  and  the  hereditary 
crown-lands,  over  which  he  had  already  ruled  in  the  time  of 
Egbert.  Without  doubt  the  mere  name  of  the  crowned  queen 
was  obnoxious  to  the  West  Saxons,  and  thej  therefore  will- 
ingly sided  with  Ethelbfdd ;  and  both  prmce  and  people 
carried  their  point.  That  Ethelwulf,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
welcome  in  Kent  appears  certain ;  for  according  to  Asser's 
account,  he  placed  his  consort  on  the  throne  by  his  side  until 
his  death,  without  any  opposition  from  his  nobles.  Erom 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  the  agreement  could  have 
taken  no  other  form,  although  by  it  the  rebellious  son  ruled 
where  the  fiither,  by  law  and  justice,  ought  to  have  held 
hvsy^,  Nevertheless,  we  must  allow  that  Ethelbald,  by  his 
conduct,  averted  stiU  greater  mischief  from  the  country ;  he 

1  Aflser,  471 ;  Florent.  Wigoni.  i.  75.  Eren  the  Clmni.  Sax.  a.  855,  says :  "  And 
sefter  pain  to  hia  leddnm  com  and  hie  paes  gefaegene  waeron.^  MS.  Cott.  Tib.  B. 
ir.  Qolj  has  ^  geannd  ham  cam.'* 

*  Qdn  immo  tota  cnm  gente  ambobus  rebellante  atrocins  et  cradellos  per  dies 
lingnloB  quasi  chides  intestina  aageretor,  &c. 

'  Asser,  p.  471 :  Ubi  pater  josto  jadicio  regnare  debaerat,  ibi  iniqnns  et  pertxnaz 
fiUos  regnabat — et  Jndithnm— joxta  se  in  regali  soUo  sno  nne  aliqna  suorum 
nobiliiim  controrersia  et  odio,  usqae  ad  obitrun  vitae  snae  contra  perrersam 
Hfins  gentis  oonsnetadinem  a»iere  imperavit  Asser  j<nns  to  this  the  so-often 
mentioDed  History  of  Queen  EiSbargha.  Vide  also  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  75, 
76,n.L 
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preseryed  the  supreme  power  to  'Wessez.  Althongli  Switbin's 
name  does  not  appear,  ne  imdoubtedly  had  a  great  share  in 
inducing  the  other  side  to  give  waj  so  wisely. 

Sthelwulf  did  not  long  survive  his  retun  from  Bome  and 
his  quarrel  with  his  own  son.  The  last  months  of  his  life  wore 
away  in  outward  peace,  but  his  heart  must  have  been  brdcen 
at  what  he  had  lived  to  see.  Before  his  death  he  drew  up  a 
testamentary  provision  respecting  the  succession  of  his  sons 
and  the  inhentance  of  his  private  fortune.  Sesides  this,  he 
provided  richly  for  what,  above  all,  lay  nearest  his  -heart — 
namely,  the  poor,  the  church,  and  the  salvation  of  his  own 
souL  In  orcCear  to  prevent  any  strife  after  his  death  among 
his  children,  he  willed  that  the  kingdom  should  remain  di- 
vided between  his  two  eldest  sons ;  that  Ethelbert  should 
receive  Kent,  but  be  excluded  from  the  West  Saxon  kingdom ; 
and  if  Ethelbald  should  die  chQdless,  Ethelred  and  Alfred 
should  follow  him  in  succession.  His  estates  were  divided 
between  his  sons,  daughter,  and  other  kindred;  the  ready 
money  was  devoted  to  we  use  of  his  children  anid  the  good 
of  his  soul.  On  all  his  extensive  estates  he  ordered  that  one 
poor  man  in  ten,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  should  be  pro- 
vided with  meat,  drink,  and  dol^iing,  by  his  successors,  until 
the  day  of  judgment.  It  was  only  stipulated  as  a  condition, 
that  the  land  should  be  inhabited  by  men  and  cattle,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  &llow.  The  sum  of  money  to  be  sent 
annually  to  Some  is  also  mentioned.  At  a  general  assembly 
of  the  kingdom,  this  wOl  was  signed  by  the  Witan^.  Soon 
afterwards  Ethelwulf  died,  January  13th,  858,  and  was  buried 
at  "Winchester*. 

>  We  do  not  poBseiB  the  teatament  itself.  Aaser,  p.  472,  has  drawn  from  it  to  a 
great  extent;  and  Florent  Yilgpm.  i.  77,  has  ooj^  firom  him.  King  Alfred  gives 
the  item  respecting  the  diyision  of  the  kingdom  and  the  landed  property,  in  the 
preamble  to  his  own  testament  Saxon,  Eemble  God.  Diplom.  n.  814.  Latin, 
iUd.  n.  1067.  In  spite  of  Asset's  high  estimation  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
old  king,  it  is  difficult  to  belieye  that  he  intended  to  foond  a  soooesskm  in  Kent 
for  the  second  son.  £thelbert*s  decision,  and  other  important  causes,  saved  the 
south  of  England  in  after-days  from  a  lasting  division  from  the  zest  of  the 

>  Florent  Wigom.  i  78:  Deftmcto  antem  Idibna  Jannarii,  Pmdent  Tree. 
AnnaL  S58,  ap.  Pertz.  L  451 ;  £thelwerd's  Chnm.  in.  512,  post  annum ;  Hemic. 
Huntingd.  y.  737,  decimo  nono  annozegni  sui.  Vide  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  H. 
§  117,  n.  6. 
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fie  left  so  cUldrezL  by  liia  j(mag  queen,  but  she  is  sliU 
OGDiieeted  for  a  short  time  with  the  kin^m  of  Weasez ;  for 
in  ilie  aame  year  that  her  first  husband  died,  she  gave  her  con- 
Boot  to  a  deed  unexampled  in  either  Ghristiaii  or  Pagan  annals, 
snd  became  tiie  wife  of  her  eldest  step-son  Ethdbald.  So 
Uttie  did  she  rranember  the  solemn  woras  of  Hincmar,  with 
which  the  piinute  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Eranks  had  blessed 
hevfbnnermsxnage^.  The  clergy,  who  were  already  di^leased 
sfc  iiie  unnatnral  spite  of  the  scm  against  the  father,  were  still 
mooe  encaged  at  such  a  scandalous  act  as  this ;  the  oontem- 
pomoT  accounts  of  it  were  in  later  times  eagerly  gathered 
togetner,  and  again  handed  down  with  still  severer  censures^. 
In  every  point  of  view  this  was  a  bold,  bad  deed  of  Ethelbald's : 
he  uRBsaiready  hated,  and  stood  in  a  position  which  rendered 
it  difficult  for  him  to  win  good  opinions,  and  then,  without 
finrther  scruple,  without  reverence  for  his  father's  memory, 
snd  in  defiance  of  reli^n,  he  took  to  himself  the  daughter 
of  ifae  Erank,  who  witting  roshed  into  nn  at  the  si^t  of 
a  more  youthful  spouse.  Yet  Et^ielbald.had  dared  still  more 
— he  had  married  a  queen?.  It  is  not  precisely  known  whether 
the  Saxons  raised  their  voice  against  this  latter  crime  as  they 
had  done  not  long  before,  but  we  may  assume  with  certainly 
&it  Swithin^  was  courageous  enough  to  oppose  the  criminal 
pair,  and  urge  their  separation ;  and  the  disgust  of  the  whole 
Kingdom,  in  which  at  that  time  an  active  Christian  spirit 

I  The  forms  of  BetroUiment  and  Coronation,  yd  Boaqnet  Scriptt.  rerr.  GalL 
Tu.  921, 622,  nt  non  Tideas  afiennm  Yiram  ad  ooncninBcendiim  eom  et  nan  moecheris 
in  oorpore  yel  coide  tao,  etc. 

*  Prudent.  Tree.  AnnaL  a.  858 :  Bdietam  ejns,  Jodith  reg^nam  EdeOiolditB  filins 
ejoi  nzonm  dodt.  Aseer,  p.  472 :  Jnthittam  com  magna  ab  andientibas  infamia 
B  MaUmMiuittm  duit  Vide  Florent  Wigom.  a.  a.  O.  I^meon  Dnnefan.  p.  676 ; 
hgaifty  p.  863  (ed.  Franeof.) ;  Wlh,  Malmesb.  iL  §  117. 

*  Very  worthy  of  note  ie  tfaie  nndonbtedlj  anthentie  doeament  hj  Kemble,  Cod. 
DililoBL  n.  1058;  it  ie  dated  A.  858,  and  ngrcd  Aeddbdd  Bex,  Judith  Begina, 
SwiSnn  £puoop<i& 

*  Tbie  opmioii  rests  akme  on  the  authority  of  Matth.  Westmonast  A.  859,  and 
flf  TboDM  Bndbom  AnnaleB  Ecdes.  Whiton.  ap.  Wharton  Angiia  Sacra,  L  204» 
Vide  abo  Hardy,  Wilh.  Hahnesb.  Boger  de  Wendover,  I  295,  indeed,  says  also: 
"  AtfaeihdduB  ab  errore  resipieoens  dimissa  Judetha,  no?erca  sna,  cujns  toram 
h&bnwatf  peraeta  puenitoutia  tempore  quo  snperrixit  regnum  onm  paoe  et  jus- 
titia^  tempenmt;**  but  no  earfier  Chronicler  says  anything  of  the  sort.  Vide 
Kemble,  Uie  Saxons  in  £ngkmd,  iu  408. 
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prevailed,  must  have  been  excessive.  But  Ethelbald's  was  a 
neadstrong  character ;  he  ruled  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and 
governed  by  fear ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  never  parted 
from  Judith,  and  that  she  did  not  return  home  to  her  father^ 
until  after  her  husband's  death,  and  she  had  sold  all  her 
possessions  in  England.  In  the  year  860  an  early  death 
snatched  away  the  crime-laden  and  much-hated  Ethelbald ; 
with  all  his  audacity  he  had  only  won  the  scorn  of  posterity. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  people  of  Wessex  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  brave  and  energetic  king,  for  they  were  no^w 
again  obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  their  cruel  foes^,  who 
had  remained  quiet  during  Ethelbald' s  time.  He  had  only 
reigned  over  his  country  for  five  years,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
these  were  after  his  father's  death.  He  was  buried  in  Ealston's 
cathedral  at  Sherborne^. 

As  there  was  no  direct  heir  by  Judith,  the  younger  son. 
Ethelred  was  appointed  to  succeed  by  his  father's  will,  which 
had  been  universally  recogmsed ;  yet  his  brother,  the  King  of 
Kent,  succeeded  in  uniting  the  hereditary  crown  with  his  own 
realm,  which  consisted  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex*.  Whether 
this  union  resulted  from  the  desire  of  the  West  Saxons,  we 
do  not  know,  at  any  rate  endeavours  after  centralization  are 
once  more  evident.  We  perceive  them  more  particularly 
when,  soon  after  Ethelbert's  establishment  on  the  throne,  au 

»  Probably  not  earKer  than  861.  Annales  Bertiniani  (Hincmari),  A.  862,  ap. 
Pertz.  SS.  i.  456.  She  married  a  third  time,  and  by  this  marriage  became  the 
ancestress  of  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Wamkonig  Hist. 
Fland.  i  144. 

2  Asser  and  Florence  call  him  *'  iniqans  et  pertinaz.'*  William  of  MalmeBbury 
styles  him  "  ignavns  et  perfidos  patri.**  Only  Henric  Hmitingd.  v.  637,  writes 
to  this  effect :  "  Morte  immatnra  praereptos  est  planxit  antem  omnia  Anglia  Adel- 
baldi  regis  jnventntem,  et  factus  est  luctns  yehemens  snper  earn  et  sepdiemnt 
enm  apad  Scirebarne.   Sensitqne  posthac  Anglia,  qoantnm  amiserit  in  ea" 

3  Asser,  p.  478.  The  day  of  his  death  fell  probably  in  July,  860 ;  that  of  Ethd- 
wulf  on  Idth  January,  858.    Vide  Hardy,  Wilh.  Mahnesb.  iL  §  117,  n.  6. 

*  Asser,  p.  473,  omits  Essex;  it  is  possible  that  the  Danes  may  hare  already 
obtained  possession  of  that  country.  Geoffrd  Gaimer,  "  L'Estorie  des  Enisles,*' 
y.  2534  (Ed.  in  Corp.  Hist),  says  of  Etliehred,  that  he  ruled  oyer  **  Kent  e  Suth- 
seze  e  Hestsexe  e  Sndreie."  Animated  by  his  dislike  of  Ethelbald  and  by  his  d&- 
rical  prejudices,  Asser  says  of  the  union  of  the  kingdom,  *'  Ut  justum  erat." 
Chron.  Sax.  A.  860:  pa  feng  iEpelbriht  to  eallum  pam  tloe  his  broi5or  and  he  hk 
hold  mid  godre  gepwaemesse.    (Consent.) 
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the  states  were  obliged,  by  the  danger  which  threatened  from 
abroad,  to  seek  protection  for  their  country  in  better  means 
of  defence. 

It  is  said  that  in  Ethelbert's  days  the  great  heathen  army 
first  came  over  to  England  from  the  land  of  the  Franks,  which 
they  had  ravaged  under  their  leader,  the  Viking  Weland. 
They  seized  on  Winchester,  and  destroyed  the  city^.  As  they 
were  returning  to  their  ships,  laden  with  their  immense  booty, 
Osric  Ealderman  of  Hampshire,  and  Ethelwulf  of  Berk- 
shire, advanced  to  meet  them,  and  slew  many  of  the  Danes  ; 
the  rest  "  fled  like  so  many  women^."  In  the  fifth  year  of 
Ethelbert's  reign,  a  Danish  army  wintered  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  The  people  of  Kent  knew  no  better  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  it  than  to  purchase  the  security  of 
their  possessions  with  money,  and  accordingly  an  agreement 
was  entered  into.  But  these  robbers  knew  nothing  of  truth 
or  good£uth ;  they  were  well  aware  that  they  should  obtain  a 
much  larger  sum  by  pillage  than  by  treaties  of  peace. 
Scarcely  was  the  league  concluded  before  they  again  oroke 
it,  and  "like  cunning  foxes,"  secretly  and  by  night  left  their 
camp  and  ravaged  all  the  eastern  side  of  ICent^. 

Ethelbert  does  not  seem  to  have  met  these  attacks  with  any 
vigour ;  during  his  short  reign  we  never  once  find  him  taking 
the  field  in  person,  and  nothing  of  the  least  importance  is 
recorded  of  him.  It  appears  from  softie  documents  placed 
before  him  for  ratification,  that  Swithin  must  have  been  at 
his  coiurt  until  862,  when  this  bishop  died ;  the  Other's  most 
&ith£ul  servant  remained  at  the  side  of  the  more  obedient 
son ;  and  probably,  as  he  had  once  been  dismissed  by  Ethe- 
bald,  gave  a  willing  consent  to  the  assumption  of  the  "West 
Saxon  crown  by  Ethelbert.  But  a  far  more  important  cir- 
cumstance for  us  is,  that  Alfred  at  this  time  was  residing  with 
this  brother,  some  of  whose  documents  are  signed  by  him*. 

>  Prudent.  Tree  Ann.  A.  860 ;  Hincmari  Annaks,  a.  861,  ap.  Pertz.  SS.  i.  446, 
456;  Asser,  p.  478;  Ghron.  Sax.  A.  860;  Lappenberg,  p.  298. 

'  Mnfiebriter  fngam  arripont  Asser,  p.  473.  Two  copies  of  the  Ghron.  Sax.  in 
MSS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  iii.  and  Tib.  B.  i.  ^ve  Wulf  herd  instead  of  Osric. 

'Asser,  p.  478:  Vnlpino  more.  Chron.  Sax.  A.  865:  Se  here  hine  on  niht 
npbestael.   Florent.  Wigom. ;  Simeon  Dnnelm. 

♦Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  n.  285,  287,  288,  298,  294, 1069.  Ethelbert  generally 
signs  "Rex  occidentalium  Saxonum   sea  Cantuariorum ;"  Alfred  signs  simply 
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Among  the  documentB  of  Ethelbald,  we  never  meet  with 
the  names  of  either  of  his  brothers ;  they  remained  together 
in  Kent  during  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  and  until  their 
eldest  brother  died.  The  young  men  maintained  truly  fra- 
ternal relations  with  Ethelbert;  they  followed  him  into 
Wessex,  and  with  the  xmanimous  consent  of  the  West  Sazpns, 
divided  with  him  their  inheritance,  and  the  land  which  they 
poBBessed  in  common,  placing  it  aJl  under  his  control^. 

Whatever  sorrows  may  have  befallen  Alfred's  youth,  they 
were  alleviated  during  Ethelbert^s  reign;  for  after  he  had 
attained  his  twelfth  year,  his  intense  desire  of  learning  to 
read  and  write  was,  with  much  difficulty,  gratified^.  Accord- 
ing to  Alfred's  own  account,  there  was  no  qualified  teacher 
in  the  whole  Saxon  kingdom  at  the  time  when  Swithin,  his 
father's  instructor,  died,  and  when  the  tumults  had  already 
begun.  We  are  scarcely  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  must  then  have  beset  all  attempts  to  attain  even  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge.  Undauntedly,  but  with  much  toil, 
the  boy  overcame  all  obstacles ;  he  began  to  read  in  his  mo- 
ther-tongue what  he  had  already  learnt  by  heart,  and  the  old 
poetry  became  all  the  more  dear  to  him  as  he  understood  it 
better.  He  soon  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  writings 
and  songs  of  the  Church.  He  collected  into  one  book  the 
services  of  the  hours,  and  many  psalms  and  prayers,  and 
always  carried  it  about  with  him  in  his  bosom.  In  later 
times  he  never  parted  with  this  book  by  day  or  night,  and 
as  Asser  himself  saw,  he  derived  strength  and  consolation 
from  it  in  the  most  severe  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  This  in- 
formation properly  relates  to  a  later  period  of  his  life,  but  we 
find  it  also  recorded  that  during  his  youth  he  assiduously 
exercised  and  strengthened  his  Irady  by  the  chase.  He  fol- 
lowed the  wild  animals,  boldly  and  untiringly,  through  field 

"filias  regis;"  in  the  earliest  documents,  Ealstan^s  name  stands  next  to 
Swithin's. 

'  And  wyt  AcSered  mit  ealra  Westseazana  witena  gewitnesse,  nnceme  dftel 
otSfaestan  Ae'Selbjrhte  cincge,  nncmm  mftege  on  Va  geraedene  iSe  hehit  eft  gedyde 
unc  SW&  gewylde  sw&  bit  tSft  waes  t$a  mi  hit  hira  o^&estaa,  and  he  "Sd  swft  dyde, 
ge  ^aetyrfe,  ge  "^aet  he  mid  nnere  gemfinan  begeat,  and  iSaet  he  sjlf  gestrynde. 
Alfred's  testament  by  Eemble,  n.  314. 

2  Asser,  p.  473.  At  this  time  occur  the  first  documents  that  are  also  signed  by 
Alfred.  Instead  of  "  lectores,"  Florent.  i.  87  gires  "grammatici;"  bat  bis  in- 
straetion  In  Latin  cannot  be  meant. 
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a&d  wood,  until  he  had  accomplished  their  deBtroctioiu  He 
soon  outstripped  his  companions  in  dexteril^.  Qooi  for- 
tone  aceompaniad  him  in  all  things,  like  a  gift  from  God^. 
Hie  did  not  yet  go  out  to  hattle  against  the  heathen  foe ; 
his  time  passed  on  in  harmless  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proadiing  earnest  work,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
866,  King  Ethelbert  died — ^it  is  said,  after  a  peaceful,  mild, 
and  honourable  reign,  and  when  he  was  buried  at  Sherborne 
)      beside  his  brother^,  there  was  great  grief  in  the  land. 


ni. 

THB  TIME  OF  EDrOA.TION,  TBOM  866  TO  871. 

Ih  conformity  with  the  ancient  order  of  the  succession, 
Ethelred,  the  third  brother,  now  ascended  the  throne.  Like 
his  predecessor,  he  preserved  the  union  between  the  royal 
dominions  and  the  ^tngdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex^,  although, 
according  to  the  earlier  usage,  Alfred  ought  to  have  ruled  in 
the  latter.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  imperatiYely 
required  that  this  old  arrangement  should  no  longer  be  ob- 
serred.  The  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island  was  especially 
open  to  an  unexpected  attack  &om  the  enemy,  and  nothing 
exc^t  a  general  union  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  under  one 
leader,  could  ensure  a  successful  defence.  It  does  not  seem 
that  AL&ed  put  forward  any  pretensions ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  clearly  saw  what  course  of  action  would  be  injurious, 
and  soon  found  that  the  best  service  he  could  render  to  the 
king  his  brother  and  the  realm,  was  to  set  an  example  of 

^  Nam  incomparabilis  omnibiis  peritia  et  fielicdtate  in  ilk  arte,  sicul;  et  in  cseteris 
ommbns  Dei  donis  fait.    Asser,  p.  474. 

*  Asser,  p.  473,  designates  his  reign  as  "  pacifice  et  amabiliter  et  honorabMter." 
Floreot.  Wigom.  i.  69;  Simeon  Dnnelm.  p.  676 ;  Wilb.  Malmesb.  ii.  1 118,  follow 
bis  aatbority  ''strenne  dnlciterqne.'*  Ingnlpb.  p.  863,  gi^es  an  inrention  of  his 
own:  '*  Lste  Tafidisainms  adolesoens  et  Danomm  trinmphator  invictas.*'  Henric. 
Huntingd.  v.  739,  assigns  him  a  mle  of  ten  years  in  Kent.  According  to  Hardy's 
SDppoation  after  Wilh.  Mahnesb.  ii.  §  118,  n.  2,  he  died  somewhere  in  Febmarj. 
^^ifaefan  gires  him  a  qninqnenninm,  as  well  as  his  predecessor  and  successor,  and, 
perhaps  bj  a  chnmolo^cal  mistake,  does  not  mclode  the  two  years  and  a  half  of 
his  role  in  Kent. 

'  He  always  signs  himself  **  Ethelred  Rex  occidentaliom  Saxonnm  nee  non  et 
Oaatoarionim."    Kemble,  Ko.  294, 295, 298, 1061. 
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submissiye  obedience.  There  is  no  record  of  any  dissension 
between  him  and  Ethelred.  As  second  in  power,  Alfred 
occupied  the  highest  position  after  the  king,  and  was  in- 
vested with  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  all  the  states. 
He  was  crown-prince,  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  to  all  the  royal  properW^.  Soon  after  Ethelred*s  ac- 
cession a  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom  was  held,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  property  should  be  treated  was  de- 
cided. Alfred  wished  that  the  inheritance  left  by  his  father 
and  his  two  brothers  might  be  divided,  and  that  he  might 
manage  his  share  independently.  Ethelred  replied  that  he 
had  entered  into  his  inheritance  so  long  before  his  younger 
brother,  and  had  added  so  much  to  it,  that  a  just  partition 
would  be  very  difficult ;  but  that,  after  his  own  death,  Alfred 
should  be  the  sole  heir.  With  this  Alfred  willingly  complied ; 
but  some  years  later,  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  heathen  enemy,  both  the  brothers  were 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  their  descendants,  to  make  a  different 
arrangement^. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  the  History  of  England 
takes  a  more  general  and  connected  form,  for  the  country 
was  threatened  by  a  common  danger. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  immediate  subject,  the  Life  of 
Alfred,  we  must  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
West  Saxon  kingdom.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  866, 
the  Danes  made  a  more  furious  and  terrible  attack  than  ever 
they  had  done  before  on  the  whole  Grermanic  east  coast  of 
the  island.  As  commanders  of  the  fleets  there  now  appear 
kings,  the  accounts  of  whose  gigantic  stature  and  ferocity 
still  savour  somewhat  of  tradition  ;  but  with  every  record  in 
the  English  annals  these  plundering  and  conquering  people 
stand  out  more  clearlv  from  their  northern  obscurity.  Some 
method  now  was  visiole  in  their  hitherto  apparently  uncon- 
nected campaigns,  for  they  established  settlements  on  the 
coast,  from  whence  they  could,  without  opposition,  ravage 

»  He  IB  called  "  frater  rejps"  by  Kemble,  No.  298,  "  filiua  regis"  (prince;,  Ko. 
1061.  By  Afiser,  p.  476,  476,  477,  he  is  always  styled  "  Secondarius"  daring  his 
brother's  lifetime. 

2  Alfred's  will :  Eembk,  No.  814— which,  according  to  its  historical  preamble,  can 
scarcely  have  been  made  earlier  than  the  years  880  or  885. 
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the  interior  of  the  country,  so  rich  in  cattle  and  agricultural 
produce. 

But  the  lives  and  actions  of  individuals  are  yet  by  no 
means  clearly  distinguishable.  It  is  a  fruitless  undertaking 
to  attempt  to  unite  in  one  continuous  history,  the  poetic^ 
traditions  of  Scandinavia,  founded  on  the  exploits  of  the  con- 
quering heroes,  with  the  short  sketches  of  their  names  and 
deeds  given  in  the  English  Chronicles,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  were  in  a  great  measure  mingled  with  the  northern 
myths.  Events  and  names  are  confusedly  and  incorrectly 
stated.  It  is  recorded  that  the  dark  and  fearful  King 
Begnar  Lodbrok  fought  in  Northumbria  during  the  pre- 
cecSng  century,  and  met  his  dreadful  death  in  the  Serpent 
tower  of  Ella ;  and  that  the  brothers  Hingwar  and  Hubba 
appeared  in  Northumbria  to  avenge  their  father ;  but  ac- 
cording to  history,  they  first  came  over  with  the  great  fleet, 
and  landed  in  East  Anglia.  It  is  also  said,  that  in  order  to 
be  revenged  on  the  adulterous  King  Osbert,  the  nobleman 
Biom  Butsecarl  summoned  Guthorm  the  Dane  into  the 
country ;  whereas,  this  warrior  first  appears  on  the  scene  in 
the  country  south  of  the  Humbert.  The  real  cause  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  the  successful  results  which  crowned  them,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  narrations  of  this  kind,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  historical  basis,  belong  to  the  region  of  poetry.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  rapacious  people  soon  learnt  by  expe- 
rience which  was  the  weakest  point  of  their  opponents  ;  and 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  they  attacked  with  all  their 
force  the  two  kingdoms  which  were  least  able  to  make  any 
defence. 

At  that  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  supremacy  of  Wessex 
was  much  less  recognised  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  If  the  Scandinavian  pirates  had  delayed  their 
advent  for  a  few  years  longer,  it  might  have  been  easy  for 
the  successors  of  Ethelwulf  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual 
struggles  for  the  throne  between  the  Northern  Angles  and 
the  weaker  ones  of  the  east.  The  West  Saxons  might  have 
asked  then,  to  some  purpose,  which  were  the  stronger,  the 
Pagan  or  Christian  Q-ermans;  but  profiting  by  the  dissen- 

*  The  narratiye  and  the  sonrces  of  both  aoconnts  may  be  foand  in  Lappenberg, 
il  30-32. 
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sions  amongst  their  adversaries,  tbe  Pagans  succeeded  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  in  gaining  the  ascendancy. 

A  brisk  autumnal  east  wind  now  carried  a  fleet,  which  most 
have  been  a  very  considerable  one,  straight  from  its  ialaiid- 
home  to  the  Waah,  whose  broad  shallow  bay  presented  no 
obstacle  to  a  landing.  The  East  Angles  did  not  attempt  to 
enter  into  any  contest  with  this  great  body  of  Pagans,  as 
their  most  celebrated  leader,  Hubba,  appeared  at  theiir  head, 
but  rather  offered  them  shelter  and  support,  provided  them 
with  a  winter  residence,  and  furnished  them  with  horses  for 
their  march  in  the  spring^.  As  soon  as  the  weather  became 
milder,  the  Danes  set  out  northwards,  and  entered  the  district 
around  York.  Here,  for  five  years,  a  powerful  usurper,  Ella, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  royal  Bemician  fiunily,  had  de- 
prived the  rightful  prince,  Osbert,  of  the  throne.  The 
weaker  party  still  kept  up  the  feud,  and  the  whole  province 
Was  therefore  in  the  most  disastrous  condition^. 

When  the  great  Pagan  army  crossed  the  Hiimber,  spreading 
desolation  around  its  path,  the  two  opposing  kings,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  inspired  by  terror, 
suspended  their  quarrel  and  united  their  forces  for  defence. 
By  the  first  of  November  the  Danes  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  dty  of  York,  and  from  thence  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Tyne.  Wherever  they  passed,  churches  and  clois- 
ters were  robbed  of  their  treasures,  and  the  buildings  them- 
selves set  on  fire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  the  Ncarth- 
umbrians,  commanded  by  both  their  kings  and  eight  earls, 
made  a  stand  against  the  plundering  hordes,  who  with  some 
dif&culty  collected  their  scattered  bands,  and  made  a  hasty 
flight  to  York.  They  intended  to  defend  themselves  behind 
the  city  walls,  although  these,  as  Asser  remarks,  were  £sir 
from  being  slrong  in  those  days.  The  Christians  followed 
close  upon  the  fi^tives :  a  great  number  entered  the  towrn 
with  them,  and  the  rest  commenced  razing  the  walls.  When 
the  Danes  found  themselves  threatened  with  such  danger  in 
their  only  fortress,  they  determined  on  making  an  attempt  to 

»  Chron.  Sax.  A.  866. 

2  The  chief  authority  for  this  is  Simeon  of  Durham,  Ecclesia.  ii.  6.  A.  867,  by 
Twysden.  Asser  gires  a  strikiog  aocoont  of  it  also,  although  in  wrong  ohnmolo- 
(ideal  order,  p.  474.    Also  Chron.  Sax.  A.  867,  and  Florent  Wigom.  L  80. 
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^t  a  passage  through  the  ranks  of  their  Taliant  besiegers. 
liis  took  place  Mardi  21st,  868^.  The  Northumbrians  gave 
way  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack  and  the  fearful 
havoc  made  by  the  Danish  vreapons.  A  great  number  of  the 
Christians  v^ere  slain,  amongst  others  many  nobles  and  both 
the  kings,  for  whom  the  Durham  Chronicler  has  no  pitj^,  for 
they  had  been  the  principal  means  of  bringing  this  rum  on 
then-  country,  and  besides,  had  wickedly  squandered  the  pro- 
perity  of  the  Church. 

Tina  kingdom,  sunk  into  a  complete  state  of  lethargy  in 
consequence  of  long  years  of  anarchy,  was  not  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  Northmen.  GHiose  amongst  the  inhabitants  who 
had  eactaged  destruction  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  dis- 
graceful peace.  It  pleased  the  Danes  to  appoint  a  creature 
of  their  own  to  be  king  of  the  lands  north  of  the  Tyne. 
They  kept  the  southern  part  of  the  district  as  a  point  of 
egress  for  their  further  enterprises.  It  soon  became  evident 
in  what  direction  they  intended  to  commence  their  ravages ; 
for  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  invaded  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Mercia,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong  city  of 
Xottingham. 

They  now  rested  during  the  cold  season,  as  they  had  done 
at  their  £rst  landing,  and  also  at  York ;  with  the  spring  they 
renewed  their  attacks.  But  King  Burhred  was  once  more  on 
his  guard ;  be  hastily  summoned  his  Witan,  and  agreed  to 
send  messages  to  his  brothers-in-law,  the  King  and  the 
Crown-Prince  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  to  entreat  them 
earnestly  to  levy  troops  without  delay,  and  hasten  to  assist 
him  in  repelling  the  invaders^. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  pause  for  a  time  in  this  narration 
of  military  affairs,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes  which 
first  induced  the  West  Saxons  to  co-operate  -with  that  army 
which  they  bad  so  often  met  in  battle ;  and  to  consider  also 
the  dose  connexion  now  formed  between  them  and  the 
Mercians,  with  the  events  which  resulted  from  it  in  the  life 
of  Alfred.  Hitherto  no  hostile  ship  had  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Wessex,  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  King  Bthelred's 
reign  no  man  bad  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms.    In  con- 

1  WtsaSaadAj,  Bloreni.  ed.  I  which  day  fell  in  867  on  March  21st. 
*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  868;  Asser,  475. 
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sequence  of  this  deficiency  of  martial  subjects,  our  authorities 
have  recorded  but  two  events.  The  first  is  the  death  of 
Bishop  Ealstan,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Danes,  those  ancient  foes  of  this  valiant  prince  of  the 
Church,  made  themselves  masters  of  York.  This  remarkable 
man  had  attained  a  great  age,  and  had  been  bishop  for  fifty 
years.  He  resolutely  maintained  his  position  amidst  all  the 
storms  of  life,  and  now  he  died  in  peace,  at  Sherborne,  and 
was  buried  in  the  royal  vault^.  The  defence  of  the  kingdom 
was  now  left  to  younger  hands.  Next  in  rank  td  the  king, 
and  destined  soon  to  distinguish  himself  by  skill  and  courage, 
stood  his  brother  Alfred,  already  arrived  at  years  of  man- 
hood. He,  who  as  a  child  had  delighted  his  parents'  hearts 
by  his  beauty  and  amiability,  as  a  young  man  was  now  the 
pride  and  hope  of  the  people.  "We  have  to  thank  Asser  also 
for  this  second  account  of  him. 

In  868,  when  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  Alfred 
was  betrothed  to  Elswitha,  the  daughter  of  Ethelred  Mucel 
(the  Gbeat),  Earl  of  the  Graini^.  She  was  descended  from  the 
royal  family  of  Mercia,  through  her  mother  Edburga,  a  woman 
worthy  of  all  reverence,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
lived  as  a  widow  to  the  end  of  her  pious  life.  This  we  learn 
from  Asser,  who  had  frequently  seen  her^.  The  father  of 
Elswitha,  who  bore  the  honouraole  surname  of  the  G^reat,  was 
the  chief  of  that  district  of  the  Angles,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia*.     The  choice  of  the  prince  was  a  wise  one.     By  the 

>  Asser,  p.  475 :  Postqnam  episcopatam  per  qainqaaginta  annos  honorabfliter 
rezerat,  in  pace  in  Scireboman  sepnltns  est.  Chron.  Sox.  a.  867,  Wilh.  Malmesb. 
Gesta  Pontif.  ii.  247,  gi^re  a  similar  account :  Magnae  in  seculo  potentiae.  Simeoa 
Dunelm.  de  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  p.  677,  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738,  Florent  Wigom. 
A.  867,  ed.  i.  enter  at  much  length  into  his  services  to  the  State,  rendered  in 
battles  against  Kent  and  East  Anglia,  as  well  as  into  his  participation  in  Ethel- 
bald's  reTolt 

*  Gainsborough  in  Lincohishire  still  preserves  the  name  of  this  district 

'  Asser,  p.  475,  who  does  not  here  mention  the  name  of  Ethelswitha,  says  of  her 
mother:  ^^Qnam  noe  ipsi  propriis  oculomm  obtutibus  non  pauces  anteobitnm 
snum  annis  frequenter  vidimus,  venerabilis  scilicit  foemina,"  etc. — ^Vide  Florent 
Wigom.  i.  81. 

*  There  is  a  Mucel  who  signs  Burhred's  documents  from  the  years  864  and  866. 
Kemble,  No.  290, 291, 292,  Chron.  Sax.  A.  903,  records  the  death  of  the  RaMftrman 
Athulf,  the  brother  of  Ethelswitha. 
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marriage  of  bis  tdster  an  aUiance  witli  the  Mercians  had 
already  been  formed,  and  by  this  fresh  union  the  two  states 
were  still  more  closely  connected  together. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  all  the  ancient  solem- 
nities in  Mercia,  probably  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  The 
gaests,  both  men  and  women,  were  innumerable,  and  the 
banquet  lasted  day  and  night.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
festiyities  that  Alfred  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  malady.  The 
loud  mirth  of  the  guests  was  silenced  at  the  sight  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  neither  they  nor  all  the  physicians  of  the  day 
could  assign  any  cause  for  it.  Many  suspected  that  some  one 
amongst  the  people  who  surrounded  the  prince  had  bewitched 
him  by  secret  magic  arts,  or  that  the  de^  himself^  malicious 
at  his  yirtue,  had  come  to  tempt  him.  Others  supposed  that 
it  was  an  unusual  kind  of  fever,  or  the  unexpected  return  of 
a  painfiil  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered  much  in  his 
earliest  youth. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which  of  these  latter  suppositions 
we  must  give  credence,  and  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
matter  are  extremely  vague^.    It  seems  that  as  he  entered 

1  The  accounts  of  both  maladies  are  to  be  foand  in  Asser,  p.  474,  484,  485, 
492,  and  also  in  the  MS.  Cotton.  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  87,  88,  follows  these  au- 
thorities, but  places  the  events  in  better  order,  as  do  Boger  de  Wendover,  L  821, 
and  Mattb.  Westmonast.  a.  871.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  older 
chroniclers,  as  Ethelwerd,  Henric  Hnntingd.  and  Wilh.  Mahnesb.  make  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  these  bodilj  snfiferings.  The  minnte  rektion  given  in  Asserts 
woik  appears  suspicious  merelj  for  the  following  reasons:  Whj  is  not  the  narra- 
tion given  with-  the  notice  of  Alfred's  marriage  in  868,  where  it  chronologically 
belongs,  or  in  the  section,  p.  474,  which  treats  of  his  youth  and  education?  We 
find  it  under  the  year  884,  sixteen  years  after  the  marriage,  and  introduced  m  a 
description  of  the  nnptial  festivities.  The  whole  passage  is  apparently  torn  from 
the  earfier  portion  of  the  work,  and  very  clumsily  and  injudiciously  inserted  in  a 
WToog  place  by  a  later  hand.  The  train  of  thought,  too,  is  very  confused  in  this 
narration,  which  does  not  proceed  according  to  the  sequence  of  events,  but 
reverses  them — ^relates  them  backwards :  first  mentions  the  marriage,  then  the 
radden  attacks  of  illness,  then  the  ficus,  and,  Uistly,  the  mysterious  reason  of  the 
malady.  The  same  words  are  likewise  repeated  twice,  e.^.,  "  in  primaevo  juven- 
tatis  snaa  flore."  In  the  erroneous  position,  the  incorrect  tautology,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  the  acconnt,  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  recognise 
a  mnch  mutilated  part  of  the  genuine  Vita,  into  which  many  additions  may  have 
crept  at  a  later  period,  especially  those  which  treat  of  miraculous  events,  and  of 
St  Neot.  I  maintMn  the  facts  related  by  Asser,  and  have  preferred  using  them 
in  the  text  unabridged,  only  making  a  new  and  better  arrangement  of  them,  to 
Miittmg  the  improbable  portions  of  the  narrative. 
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into  manliood,  he  had  to  fight  a  hard  battib  with  his  animal 
passions.  On  one  side  temptation  assailed  him  powerfoUy, 
and  on  the  other  his  ardent  love  for  all  that  was  good  and 
noble  held  him  back  from  the  paths  of  vice.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  rise  from  his  .bed  at  the  earliest  dawn,  and  kneeling 
before  l^e  altar,  pray  there  to  Gtod  for  help  and  strength. 
He  implored  that  a  dieck  might  be  given  to  these  desireB, 
that  some  affliction  mi^ht  be  sent  him  to  keep  him  always 
armed  against  temptation,  and  that  the  spirit  might  be  en* 
abled  to  master  the  weakness  of  the  body.  Heaven  granted 
his  prayer,  and  sent  this  sickness  to  him,  which  Asser  de- 
scribes as  a  kind  of  fit.  Eor  many  years  he  suffered  ex- 
cruciating pain  from  it,  so  that  he  often  despaired  of  his 
own  life.  One  day  whilst  hunting  in  Cornwall,  he  alighted 
at  the  chapel  of  St.  Guerir,  in  the  solitude  of  a  rocky  ^ralley, 
where  St.  Neot  afterwards  took  refuge  and  died.  The  prince, 
who  from  a  child  loved  to  visit  all  sacred  places,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  altar  in  silent  prayer  to  GK)d  for  mercy. 
He  had  long  been  oppressed  b^  a  dread  of  being  unfitted  for 
his  royal  office  by  his  bodily  infirmities,  or  of  becoming  an 
object  of  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  leprosy  and 
blmdness.  This  fear  now  inspired  him  to  implore  aeliveranoe 
from  such  misery ;  he  was  ready  to  bear  any  less  severe,  nay 
any  other  trial,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  frilfil  his  ap- 
pointed duties.  Not  long  after  his  return  from  that  hunting 
expedition,  an  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  his  fervent  prayer, 
and  the  malady  departed  from  him. 

And  now  at  the  moment  of  his  marriage,  when  the  wedding- 
guests  were  feasting  and  rejoicing  in  the  banquet-hall,  tthat 
other  trial  came  for  which  he  had  prayed.  Anguish  and 
trembling  suddenly  took  hold  upon  him,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  date  when  Asser  wrote,  and  indeed  during  his  whole 
life,  he  was  never  secure  from  an  attack  of  this  disease.  There 
were  seasons  when  it  seemed  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  duty  temporal  or  spiritual,  but  an  interval  of 
ease,  though  it  lasted  only  a  night,  or  a  day,  or  even  an  hour, 
would  always  re-establish  his  powers,  la  spite  of  these 
bodily  afflictions,  which  probably  were  of  an  epileptic  nature, 
the  ioflexible  strength  of  his  will  enabled  him  to  rise  above 
the  heaviest  cares  that  were  ever  laid  on  a  sovereign,  to 
wage  a  victorious  warfare  with  the  wildest  enendes,  and  under 
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the  pressure  of  corporeal  weakness  and  external  difficulties  to 
forwaard  with  untiling  zeal  his  own  and  his  people's  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  state  of  mental  intelligence.  Thus  Alfred 
had  scarcely  entered  into  public  life,  scarcely  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  his  own  household,  when  this  burden  also  was  laid 
upon  him ;  how  xmweariedly  and  successfully  he  must  then 
have  striven  to  prepare  himself  for  the  commg  days  of  mis- 
fortime,  and  to  keep  his  courage  and  hope  inviolate ! 

Only  a  short  time  could  have  elapsed  after  his  marriage 
and  the  first  appearance  of  his  treacherous  malady,  when 
Alfred,  with  his  young  wife,  returned  to  his  broth^'s  king- 
dom. Soon  after,  the  messengers  from  Mercia  arrived,  en- 
treating the  speedy  assistance  of  the  West  Saxons.  On 
receipt  of  the  serious  news,  the  brothers  did  not  delay  for  an 
instant ;  after  summoning  a  large  arm^  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  they  marched  with  it  straight  into  Mercia  and  joined 
the  troops  already  levied  there.  Bishops,  abbots,  and  many 
clergy,  readily  relinquished  on  this  occasion  their  claim  of 
exemption  from  military  service,  and  armed  themselves  with 
alacnty  to  increase  the  defensive  strength  of  the  kingdom^. 
It  was  necessary  to  snatch  fit>m  the  enemy  the  very  place 
from  which  Alfred  had  first  led  his  young  bride  home. 
When,  the  united  army  appeared  before  Nottingham  with  the 
Tmanimous  wish  of  engaging  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  Danes 
shut  themselves  up  withm  the  city,  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  its  wall.  A  few  slight  skirmishes  only  took  place,  the  be- 
sieged not  being  willing  to  engage  in  a  decisive  battle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Saxons  were  not  prepared  for  a  systematic 
attack  on  the  fortress,  whose  thick  walls  resisted  any  attempts 
they  could  make  agarnst  them.  Besides,  winter  was  approach- 
ing ;  the  short  time  of  service  for  which  the  troops  had  been 
levied  was  nearly  expired ;  and  therefore,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Mercians  and  the  Pagans,  by  which 
the  latter  were  to  withdraw,  and  the  two  princes  resolved  to 
return  home  with  their  soldiers.  Accordmg  to  one  account, 
it  was  Hingwar  who  effected  this  arrangement  by  his  fox-like 
cimning,  and  his  hypocritical  speeches^. 

*  Doeoments  of  Ingalpb.  p.  863,  Kemble,  o.  297,  whose  gemuneness,  indeed, 
is  not  nnquestioned.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518,  says  nothing 
of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  West  Saxons.  According  to  him,  Borhred  concladed 
m  agreement  with  the  Danes  withoat  any  further  contest. 

ir,  p.  476 ;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  868:  "  and  pone  here  paer  gemetton  on  pain 
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This  commencemeiit  of  the  struggle  argued  but  badlj  for 
its  result.  The  Danes  truly,  soon  departed  for  the  north, 
and  again  settled  in  York,  remaining  there  longer  thoa 
they  had  before  done ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  eject 
them  hj  force  from  the  country,  or  to  take  from  them 
the  spoil  they  had  already  amassed.  Neither  did  their  ab- 
sence in  the  north  continue  long.  A  part  of  the  heathen 
army  soon  moved  once  more  towards  the  south ;  it  marched 
unmolested  through  the  Mercian  territory  into  the  country 
of  the  East  Angles ;  at  its  head  appeared  the  terrible  bro- 
thers Hingwar  and  Hubba,  the  bravest  and  most  ferocious 
of  all  the  sea-kings — Hingwar  of  powerful  mind,  Hubba  of 
astonishing  prowess^.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  other 
leaders  in  this  army  whose  terrible  names  have  never  been 
forgotten.  They  encamped  at  Thetford,  in  the  heart  of  the 
country^. 

About  the  same  time,  or  perhaps  rather  earlier,  another 
division  of  the  Danish  host  landed  from  the  Humber,  in 
Lindsay  (Lincolnshire)  ;  the  rich  cloister  of  Bardeney  was 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  its  inmates  were  slain.  The  ealderman 
of  that  district,  Algar  the  younger,  who  had  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  West  Saxon  brothers  in  their  late  campaign  by  his 
great  courage,  instantly  assembled  the  valiant  inhabitants  of 
the  marsh  lands.  Algar  with  his  followers  hastened  to  arm 
themselves,  and  even  the  rich  cloisters  of  the  neighbourhood 
furnished  a  great  number  of  men.  Those  from  Croyland 
were  commanded  by  the  lay-brother  Toly,  whose  warlike  fame 
had  long  been  known  throughout  Mercia. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Maurice,  21st  September,  869,  they  met 
the  Danes  at  Kesteven,  and  a  desperate  battle  took  place — 
three  of  the  heathen  kings  fell  in  the  first  onslaught,  and 
when  the  enemy  took  flight,  Algar  pursued  them  to  the  very 
entrance  of  their  camp.  But  during  the  following  night, 
there  came  to  the  Danes'  assistance  the  Kings  Gruthorm, 
Bagseg,  Oskytal,  Halfdene,  and  Amund,  and  the  Jarls  Frene, 
Hingwar,  Hubba,  and  the  two  Sidrocs.     As  soon  as  the 

geweorce  and  hine  inne  besaeton,  and  paer  nan  befiglic  gefeoht  ne  weaiiS  and 
mjrce  fri%  namon  wilS  pone  here."  Henric.  Hantingd.  v.  738:  "  Valpecnlari 
astntia  verbisque  delinitis  inducias  ab  Anglis  impetravit." 

1  Henric.  Hantingd.  v.  738:  Hingoar  erat  ingentis  icgenii,  Ubba  vero  fbrtita- 
dinis  admirandae. 

2  Asser,  p.  476. 
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news  of  their  airiyal  was  spread  among  tbe  Angles,  tlie 
courage  of  the  greater  number  began  to  fSsdl,  and  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  tbe  warriors  remained  with  Algar.  Yet  he 
and  his  faithfiil  companions,  ready  to  risk  all  in  defence  of 
their  cotrntry,  received  tbe  Holy  Sacrament,  and  then  pre- 
pared for  the  last  desperate  struggle.  Toly  and  Morcar  of 
Bruim  led  the  right  wing ;  Osgot  of  Lindsay,  and  Harding 
of  Eehal,  the  left ;  the  brave  j/flgar  himself  took  the  centre. 
The  Danes,  who  had  buried  their  fallen  kings  in  the  early 
morning,  now  stimulated  by  revenge,  rushed  upon  the  scanty 
remnant  of  the  Christians,  who  withstood  the  first  attack, 
and  remained  the  whole  day  firm  as  a  rock,  amidst  a  shower 
of  arrows.  But  when  in  the  evening  the  cunning  enemj 
feigned  a  retreat,  the  Angles,  disregarding  the  orders  of  their 
generals,  impetuously  pursued,  and  then  their  fate  was  sealed. 
The  heathens  turning  suddenly,  easily  cut  down  the  scattered 
troops.  Algar,  Toly,  and  a  few  others,  defended  themselves 
on  a  hill  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  fought  with  true 
Hon  com^e ;  then,  covered  with  many  wounds,  they  fell  dead 
on  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen ;  a  few  youths 
alone  escaped  to  tell  the  fearM  tale  to  the  monks  in  Croy- 
land. 

There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  the  numerous 
doistCTs,  their  inmates,  or  their  treasures;  the  plundering 
hordes  had  already  arrived,  pillaging  and  burning  all  before 
them.  Croyland  shared  this  fate;  four  days  later,  Medes- 
hamstede  (Peterborough)  was  destroyed,  and  soon  afterwards 
Huntingdon  and  Ely  were  completely  ruined.  Almost  every 
Hying  creature  fell  beneath  the  sword;  a  few  individuals 
only  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  general  de- 
struction ;  the  consecrated  buildings  were  consumed  by  fire, 
and  nothing  was  saved  but  the  gold  and  silver,  which  the 
robbers  divided  among  themselves^. 

The  East  Angles  seem  to  have  made  a  less  valiant  resistance 
than  their  northern  neighbours.  It  is  true  that  the  Ealder- 
nian  TJlfketel  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Danes  whilst  they 
^ere  in  Thetford,  but  after  a  short  contest  he  was  slain  with 

*  See  the  detailed  and  very  animated  description  of  the  battle,  and  the  great  de- 
putation committed,  by  Ingnlph.  p.  863-868,  to  whom  we  may  giye  credence,  as  he 
^  Abbot  of  Croyland. 
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all  his  followers.  In  the  winter  of  870,  the  gentle  King  Ed- 
mund, the  last  of  the  old  royal  Saxon  race,  who  had  neglected 
to  join  his  neighbours  in  their  conunon  bands  of  defiance, 
attempted  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  cruel  Hingwar.  The  unfortunate  king,  during 
the  painful  martyrdom  which  he  suffered,  manifested  the 
most  unshaken  courage  and  inflexible  constancy.  He  died 
for  his  £aith;  though  vanquished  in  life,  he  triumphed  in  death, 
and  his  royal  name  stands  high  in  the  roll  of  Catholic  saints^. 
East  Anglia  now  no  longer  belonged  to  the  number  of 
Christian  states  ;  G-uthorm  kept  the  kingdom  for  himself ; 
but  Northumbria  was  divided  into  several  portions.  As 
soon  as  the  districts  along  the  coasts  were  thus  disposed  of, 
and  the  last  scion  of  their  royal  family  destroyed,  the  interior 
of  the  island  lay  open  to  the  heathen.  Mercia  was  unable 
by  itself  to  make  any  resistance,  and  all  depended  on  whether 
the  West  Saxons  were  powerfal  enough  to  save  the  Saxon 
race  and  defend  Christendom  against  the  fierce  Pagans. 

The  winter  was  not  yet  over  when  a  large  army  of  North- 
men, headed  by  some  chiefs,  finding  the  east  coast  no  longer 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  embarked  for  Wessex  in 
search  of  land  and  plunder.  The  two  kings,  Bagseg  and 
Halfdene,  the  Jarls  Osbem,  Erene,  Harald,  and  both  the 
Sidrocs,  with  Guthorm  and  others,  thus  departed  to  conquer 
the  Saxon  principalities.  They  entered  the  Thames  in  their 
ships,  and  before  long  the  southern  shores  of  the  West 
Saxons  were  overrun  by  the  Pagan  hordes,  who,  like  a  mighty 
stream,  carried  all  before  them^.  Their  number  was  so  great 
that  they  could  onlv  proceed  in  separate  divisions.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  royal  £)rtress  of  Eeading,  which  is  situated  in 
Berkshire,  at  the  spot  where  the  little  river  Kennet  joins 
the  Thames  &om  the  south.  Without  the  least  opposition 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  from  which  they 
could  conveniently  carry  on  their  plimdering  expeditions,  for 
a  navigable  river  extended  from  it  to  the  sea,  as  was  the  case 
at  York  also  at  that  period.     On  the  third  day  aUker  their 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  870;  Aflser,  p.  475;  Florent  Wigorn.  a.  870.  The  tiaiislation 
of  Lappenberg,  ii.  38-89. 

2  Henric.  Hantingd.  t.  788 :  EzercitaB  noma  et  mazinnu  qoan  flnfiiis  innndaim 
et  omnia  Becnm  volvens. 
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amyai,  two  of  the  jark  took  horse,  and,  accompanied  hy  a 
great  number  of  warriors,  left  the  fleet  at  Eeading,  and  rode 
&rioasly  through  field  and  wood  in  search  of  intemfi;ence  and 
hotj^.  In  the  mean  while,  those  who  remained  behind  con- 
sianicted  a  wall  to  the  south  of  the  town^,  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Kennet ;  so  that  being  protected  on  two 
sides  by  the  rivers,  and  fortified  on  the  third,  they  might 
safely  bring  their  plunder  to  the  place  and  be  reader  for 
defence.  The  West  Saxons  were  not  prepared  to  receive  a 
visitation  of  this  kind  at  this  early  season  of  the  year ;  how- 
ever, Ethelwulf,  the  ealderman  of  that  district,  speedily 
flBsembled  a  small  but  valiant  band,  with  which  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  outriding  party.  He  met  the  Danes  at 
^glafeld,  attacked  them  courageously,  and  after  a  long  and 
desperate  conflict,  in  which  one  of  the  jarls  and  part  af  his 
company  were  shun,  he  put  the  whole  band  to  flight^.  Four 
days  after  this  first  engagement,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  ap- 
peared before  Eeading  with  the  troops  they  had  hastily  col- 
lected ;  and  all  the  heathens  who  ventured  outside  the  gates 
were  slain  without  mercy.  The  King  and  Prince  of  the  West 
Saions  desired  to  rescue  this  place,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel 
enemies.  But  these,  ever  ready  for  any  cunning  exploit, 
srtlully  tpok  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  Saxons 
were  encamping  on  the  plain,  and  rushed  suddenly  out  of  the 
gates  upon  them  like  wolves.  A  tremendous  conflict  now 
ensued.  Victory  inclined  now  to  the  Christian  and  now  to 
the  heathen  arms ;  but  at  length  the  latter  triumphed,  and  the 
Saxons,  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  furious  attacks  of  the 
northern  warriors,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  brave 
Ethelwulf  was  among  the  fallen ;  his  followers  were  obliged 
to  leave  his  corpse  on  the  field,  and  the  Danes  afterwards 

^  fithelwerd  "  obliti  classe  ant  certe  ezplorationis  rita  tarn  celeres  ant  aeterni 
mmiinis  (?)  per  arva  sylvasque  feranter.'*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  871 ;  ABser,  p.  476 ; 
Ethdwerd,  iv.  513;  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  82,  aU  relate  the  subBequent  battles,  and 
often  elucidate  each  other. 

*  **  A  dextrali  parte."    Asser. 

*  Three  MSS.  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  (B.  C.  D.  arranged  aooordiog  to  their  antiqnity) 
wroaeoasly  call  him  Sidroc.  Asser  and  the  chroniclers  give  no  name  to  this  jarl, 
ttd  by  all  acooonts  both  the  Sidrocs  fell  at  Ashdnne.  Vide  transktioa  of  Lap- 
penberg,  iL  41,  n.  1. 
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dragged  it  to  Derby^.  The  two  royal  brothers  were  pur- 
sued  as  far  as  Wistley  or  Wichelet  Green,  near  Twyfort, 
but  they  saved  themselves  by  crossing  the  Thames  not  fkr 
firom  Windsor,  at  a  ford  which  was  unknown  to  the  Danes*. 
But  the  Saxons  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  grief  or  shame 
firom  defending  their  country;  the  Fa£;ans  must  have  also 
perceived  that  they  had  now  to  contend  with  more  resolute 
adversaries  than  the  Angles  had  been.  Four  days  again 
elapsed,  and  then  both  armies  mustered  their  entire  streE^li, 
and  encountered  each  other  at  Ashdune  (Aston,  in  Berk- 
shire)* ;  here  they  measured  their  powers.  The  Danes  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  compames — one  commanded  by 
both  the  kings,  the  other  by  the  earls.  When  this  was  ob- 
served by  the  Christians,  they  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
arranged  themselves  in  two  divisions.  According  to  the  old 
German  custom  in  war.  King  Ethelred  ought  to  have  com- 
manded at  that  point  where  generals  of  equal  rank  to  his 
own  were  opposed  to  him,  and  AL&ed's  duly  was  to  engage 
with  the  second  division  of  the  enemy  ;  but  on  this  day  he 
was  destined  to  perform  a  more  important  part,  and  to  show, 
at  his  early  age,  that  heroic  deeds  were  natural  to  him. 
At  the  break  of  day  the  state  of  affairs  boded  little  good. 
The  Danes  had  taken  possession  of  an  eminence  crowned 
with  a  short  thick  imderwood,  and  firom  this  leafy  wall  they 
directed  well-aimed  darts  at  the  Saxons,  who  were  endea- 
vouring with  difficulty  to  gain  the  summit.  Asser  relates 
that  he  learnt  firom  credible  eye-witnesses,  that  Alfired  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whilst  Ethelred 
was  still  in  his  tent  hearing  mass,  and  declaring  that  until 
the  priest  had  ended,  no  human  work  should  tear  him  away 
firom  fulfilling  his  duty  towards  God*.  The  old  historian 
may  attribute  the  victorious  issue  of  that  battle  to  the  piety 
of  the  king ;  but  it  is  clear  that  his  delay  would  soon  have 

1  Especially  according  to  Asser  and  Etfaelwerd. 

2  Gaimar,  y.  2964,  ff.  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  801,  is  the  onlj  authority  ibr  this. 

>  It  is  not  clear  what  place  is  meant  by  Aescesdune.  There  is  an  Ashdown  in 
Sassez  and  in  Devon ;  bat  Berkshire  was  np  to  this  period  the  scene  of  conflicti 
and  we  must  look  for  this  battle-field  either  in  that  connty  or  in  Surrey  or  Hants. 

*  **  Sicut  ab  his  qui  viderunt  veridicis  referentibus  audivimus."  Asser,  p.  476. 
His  account  of  the  matter  is  by  far  the  fullest :  he  had  seen  the  woody  battle-field 
in  later  times,  "  quam  nos  ipsi  propriis  noetris  oculis  yidimus." 
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brought  upon  him  a  similar  disastrous  fate  to  that  wUch 
in  kter  times  overtook  a  Saxon,  who  scrupulouslj  awaited 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  whilst,  in  spite  of  Sunday,  the 
enemy  overpowered  his  allies. 

Happily  for  England,  Alfred  was  in  his  proper  pl^e  at  the 
right  tune.  For  a  while  he  waited  most  anxiously  for  his 
brother,  to  whom  belonged  the  chief  command,  and  who  ought 
to  haye  given  the  first  order  for  battle.  Still  Ethelred  did 
not  appear,  and  the  enemy  pressed  with  all  its  force  on 
the  pnnce,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  position 
without  giving  way  or  advancing  against  orders.  So  at  length, 
confiding  in  God's  protection,  he  gave  the  signal  for  attack, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  rushed  like  a  wild  boar  up  the 
bifl  against  the  two  hostile  divisions^.  The  heathens  repelled 
bim  &om  their  coverts  with  their  darts,  but  they  could  not 
force  him  to  yield,  and  then  a  bloody,  conflict  hand  to  hand 
ensued.  In  the  mean  while  the  king  had  arrived  among 
the  combatants,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  division, 
led  it  valiantly  against  the  warriors  commanded  by  Bagseg 
and  Halfdene,  who  were  opposite  to  him^.  The  battle  raged 
along  the  whole  line  in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful  tumult, 
and  the  greatest  courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  But 
the  Saxons  knew  they  were  fightmg  for  life  and  property,  for 
all  they  loved,  and  for  their  fatherland.  At  last  the  neathens 
could  no  longer  resist  the  repeated  and  close  attacks  made  upon 
them,  their  ranks  began  to  waver,  a  fearful  slaughter  took 
place,  and  the  battle-field  upon  the  wide  large  plain  surround- 
ing Ashdune  was  covered  with  many  thousand  corpses.  King 
Bagseg  was  slain  by  Ethelred  himself;  amongst  the  dead  were 
femd  Sidroc  the  elder,  Sidroc  the  younger,  Osbeam,  Erene, 
^rald,  and  many  noble  youths^.  Erom  the  time  the  Saxons 
first  knded  in  Britain,  says  Ethelwerd,  never  was  there  suoh 
a  battle  known.  The  remainder  of  the  army  took  flight  in 
^Id  confusion.  The  Saxons  pursued  them  during  that  night 
and  the  following  day  as  far  as  Beading :  a  number  of  strag- 
glers were  slain  on  the  way*.     Eor  the  first  time  since  the 

* "  Virfliter  aprino  more." 

^Chrop.  Sax.  and  Henric.  Hiintingd.  agree  in  saying  that  Ethelred  carried 
ottt  the  pie-arranged  plan. 

*  Henric  Huntingd.  v.  73S. 

*  All  our  aathorities  agree  ooncermng  the  issue  of  this  battle. 
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battle  of  Aclea,  the  Northmen  sustaiiied  an  entire  defeat 
firom  the  West  Saxons.  From  this  victoiy  Al&ed  not  only 
gained  renown,  but  also  a  glorious  and  encouraging  lesson  for 
his  future  life ;  he  felt  tl^t  he  had  saved  his  oountrj  by  his 
undaunted  conduct  in  a  decisive  moment. 

But  the  conquerors  daned  not  resign  themselves  to  careless 
repose,  for  the  enemy  stiU  remained  firmly  ensconced  in  Sead* 
ing.  Fresh  troops  continually  crossed  the  Thames  to  replace 
the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Scarcely  had  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  the  two  brothers  again  placed  their  warriors  in  battle 
array  near  Basing,  in  Hampshire^.  But  this  time  the  fortune 
of  war  was  less  favourable  to  them.  As  at  Ashdune,  the  Danes 
occupied  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  they  maintained 
the  field  after  an  obstinate  conflict ;  but  as  we  leam  from 
Ethelwerd,  the  victors  carried  off  no  spoils^.  Soon  affcer  their 
strength  was  considerably  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh, 
body  of  their  countrymen^;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
victory  which  had  lately  been  achieved,  the  danger  whi<di 
threatened  Wessex  took  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect. 
An  important  part  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  lay  op^i  to 
devastation;  and  in  the  district  where  war  raged  two 
months  later,  we  find  a  battle-field  at  no  great  distance  from 
Ashdune.  At  Merton,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  once  more 
engaged  with  two  divisions  of  the  northern  army^.  Both 
wings  of  the  Saxons  were  victorious  during  the  wliole  of  the 
day ;  but  they  were  obliged  before  ni^ht  to  abandon  the  field 
to  the  enemy,  having  lost  many  of  their  brave  warriors^ 
amongst  whom  was  Heahmund  of  Sherborne,  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  valiant  Ealstax^. 

Thoa,  far  from  consolatory  w^e  the  future  prospects  of  the 
only  Grerman  stat^  in  England  which  had  carried  on  the  war 

^  *<  Mi  Baaingain,"  Chron.  Sax. ;  "  Basengas  adienmt,'*  Asser ;  "  in  loco  Bashi. 
gOD,**  Ethdwerd ;  **  Apnd  Basingam,"  Henric  finntingd. 

*  Especially  Ethelfrerd,  L  c. 

>  Asser,  p.  477:  '^ De  ultra marinis  partibua  aKos  paganoram ezerdtossocietati 
86  adjoBzit." 

« ^' Meretnne/' Chron.  Sax.;  "Merantnne,"  Ethelwerd;  " Meredime,'*  Hemic. 
Hnntingd.  t.  788,  and  Florent  Wigom.  i  85.  It  is  not  certain  whetiier  the 
place  of  this  name  in  Oxfordshire,  or  that  in  Surrey,  is  meant.  I  am  inolmed  to 
helieve  the  latter.    Asser  does  not  mention  this  batUe.    Vide  Ihtndaetion. 

*  Especially  Chron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwad,  L  e. 
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wil^  indomitable  courage  againet  ike  barbarians,  -when, 
f^oidj  after  the  defeat  at  Merton,  King  Ethebred  died, 
April  23rd,  871^.  Whether  he  sunk  nnder  the  wounds  he 
had  received  or  died  from  natural  causes,  is  not  certain ;  he 
maited  the  esteem  of  posterity  for  his  firm  and  admirable 
conduct  ijiroughout  his  reign.  Alfred,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  ^o  at  this  critical  period  assumed  the  government 
of  V«Bex,  caused  his  brother  to  be  interred  with  royal 
haoonrs  at  Wimbcvne  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  seems 
moie  than  probable  that  Sherborne,  which  contained  the 
Tsolt  appropriated  to  the  West  Saxon  kmgs,  after  the  heroic 
death  of  its  last  bish<^,  was  either  threatened  or  actually 
oocopied  by  the  Baoes^. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  exception  of  Alfred's 
testament,  we  have  no  accurate  information  respecting  Ethel- 
red's  kst  arraxigements ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  bis  brother  Ethelred  left  direct  heirs,  two  infant  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Ethelwald,  appeared  as  pretender  against 
his  cousin  Edward,  at  a  later  period  when  Alfred's  career 
was  nearly  ended.  The  historian  Ethelwerd  was  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Ethelred,  as,  after  mentioning  the  death 
of  this  king,  he  proceeds  to  relate  in  an  apostrophe  to  the 
IVincess  Matilda,  who  traced  her  descent  from  Alfred'.  But 
in  those  times  of  great  and  universal  danger,  none  dared  to 
venture  on  placing  the  crown  of  Wessex  upon  the  head  of  a 
Httie  child.  In  such  a  case  as  this  the  law  of  succession 
from  &ther  to  son  was  by  no  means  irrevocable,  and  we  have 
seen  that  Alfred  was  destined  by  his  £either  and  his  last  bro- 
ther to  the  Bole  inheritance  of  the  throne.  Ethelred,  during 
the  latter  days  of  his  life,  made  no  provision  for  his  descendants, 
except  so  far  as  regarded  their  private  affairs.  As  ihe  two 
bio&ers  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  Pagan  foe,  and  appre- 

*  Ainr,  p.  477 :  **  Begoo  qmnqiic  aimiB  per  mnltas  trilmlatHmes  strenue  atque 
boDarabQUergabeniato;'*  according  to  him  and  Ethelwerd,  and  Henric.  HnntiDgd. 
^  ^,  "  post  Paseha;'*  according  to  the  Ghron.  Sax.  "  ofer  Eaatron^'*  according 
tolWentv  Wigom.  i.  85,  IX.  Kal  Haii,  three  weeks  after  Easter,  which  in  the 
?««r  871  fell  on  the  Slst  March. 

^MSb  CottoD.  lib.  K  i.  says,  in  opposition  to   all  other  anthorities,  "£t 


'  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514,   and  the  dedication  which  introduces  his  work.    Vide 
tnoiUtioB  of  Lappenberg,  p.  IviL 
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hensive  of  great  danger  to  property  and  life,  they  settled  at 
a  Witenagemot  at  SwinebnrghS  that  in  case  of  the  death  of 
either,  the  orphaned  children  should  receive  from  the  survivor 
a  sufficient  maintenance  out  of  their  father's  estates.  The 
entire  inheritance,  as  well  as  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
was  secured  to  Prince  Alfred.  There  is  no  intimation  that 
Alfred  ascended  the  throne  by  usurpation,  or  by  setting 
aside  his  nephews.  He  had  been  appointed  King  of  the  "West 
Saxons,  not  only  by  the  mystical  anointing  of  Pope  Leo  IV., 
but  he  had  long  been  acknowledged  as  crown-prince,  and  his 
people  could  make  no  other  and  no  better  choice.  At  the 
period  of  his  accession,  when  it  devolved  upon  Alfred  to  save 
wessex  and  the  Christian  faith  from  destruction,  he  showed 
how  he  had  profited  by  the  education  of  his  youth,  and  how 
capable  he  was,  when  supported  by  his  faithful  subjects  who 
placed  all  their  hopes  upon  him,  of  defending  his  beloved 
country  by  his  heroic  bravery  and  high-souled  inspiration. 


IV. 

THE  TIME  OF  TEIAL :   871  to  881* 

A  TEiTLT  wearisome  task  lies  before  author  and  reader  when 
they  attempt  to  investigate  Alfred's  life,  from  the  period  of 
his  accession  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  for  its 
only  interest  consists  in  the  narration  of  an  unbroken  series 
of  battles  with  the  Northern  enemy.  The  tenor  of  this 
Anglo-Saxon  history  remains  ever  the  same,  its  uniformity 
becomes  at  last  conmsing,  and  brings  ennui  with  it ;  the  only 
relief  is,  that  situations  vary,  and  time  marches  steadily  for- 
ward, while  two  German  races  are  constantly  struggling  for 
the  upper  hand,  and  alternately  subduing  and  being  subdued 
by  one  another.  But  to  abstain  on  this  account  from  giving 
a  faithful  historical  relation  of  events,  would  be  as  unjust  as 
to  be  content  with  jotting  down  the  bare  facts  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Our  sympathy  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  not 
losing  sight  of  the  goal  to  which  all  the  struggles  tend,  by 
constantly  keeping  in  mind  at  what  price  the  conflict  was 
carried  on,  what  advantages  the  Danes  strove  to  acquire, 

1  On  gemote  adt  Swinbeorgam.    Aifred^s  testament,  Kemble,  n.  814. 
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what  treasures  the  Saxons  bad  to  protect,  and  finally,  by  en- 
deavouring to  gain  an  insigbt  during  the  whole  period  into  tbe 
lieart  and  soul  of  the  hero,  who  recognised  as  the  problem  of 
his  life  the  defence  of  his  people  from  the  fierce  heathen,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  material  and  spiritual  possessions^. 

In  other  cases,  especially  in  early  times,  the  solemn  march 
of  history  halts  for  a  moment  at  a  fresh  accession,  and  the 
historian  takes  advantage  of  the  pause  to  do  homage  to 
the  new  monarch,  from  whom  his  contemporaries  hope  great 
things,  and  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  follow  faithfully 
through  joy  and  sorrow,  victory  and  defeat ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  such  a  resting-point  in  Alfred's  life.  Not  a  single 
word  is  said  of  any  solemnities  attending  his  accession :  it  is 
evident  that  the  condition  of  England  in  those  days  would 
leave  no  time  for  keeping  holiday.  The  young  prince  had  to 
fulfil  immediately  the  most  diflScult  duties  of  his  station,  and 
he  hastened  straight  from  his  brother's  grave  in  the  cloisters 
of  Wimbome,  perchance  to  meet  his  own  on  the  battle-field. 

Soon  after  the  fight  at  Merton,  a  large  fleet,  which  had 
made  a  summer  voyage  from  its  own  shores,  landed  near 
Beading^ ;  with  such  a  reinforcement  the  enemy  penetrated 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  West  Saxon  provinces.  Alfred, 
sorely  grieved  at  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  enjoyed  none  of 
the  pleasures  of  his  new  ^gnity ;  he  only  felt  its  heavy 
burdens,  which  now  rested  exclusively  on  his  own  shoulders. 
After  his  brother's  death,  his  very  confidence  in  God  seems 
to  have  wavered ;  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  should  be 
able  alone  to  make  stand  against  and  destroy  the  Pagan 
hordes.  One  whole  month  passed  before  he*  ventured  to 
march  against  the  enemy  with  a  small  army ;  probably  from 
"Wimbome,  for  at  that  time  he  must  have  been  residing  in 
the  western  part  of  the  kingdom.    He  attacked  the  enemy 

1  That  SQch  a  treatment  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wilb.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  121,  wbo, 
on  umilar  groands,  rejects  this  wearisome  task,  is  evident  on  the  perusal  of  his 
work;  he  repudiates  in  boastful  language  the  mode  in  which  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  handle  the  subject.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  words  **  sum- 
matim  igitur  omnia  ezponam  "  would  be  followed  by  a  pithy  review  of  Alfred's 
erentful  life;  but  instead  of  this,  he  relates  at  much  length  how  St.  Guthbert 
a|fpeared  in  a  vision  to  the  king  in  the  Wilderness  of  Athelney. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A,  871 :  "  Micel  sumor-lida  com-to  Eeadingum.'*  Ethelwerd,  iv. 
614:  '*  Advenit  sine  nnmero  aestivus  exercitus  in  loco  Beadingon." 
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in  Wiltshire,  near  the  fortress  of  Wilton,  which  stood  on  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Wily.  Alfred  and 
his  few  comrades  fought  valiantly  with  the  overwhelming 
force  opposed  to  them ;  the  courage  of  despair  lent  strength 
to  the  little  band,  and  the  day  seemed  already  won,  when  the 
foe  suddenly  took  to  hasty  iOiight ;  but  again  the  exulting 
conquerors  were  deceived  by  a  northern  war  stratagem.  In 
the  heat  of  pursuit  they  were  surprised  by  a  new  detachment 
of  Danes,  against  whom  they  could  not  maintain  the  field, 
although  the  victory  had  been  already  their  own^. 

This  was  a  bitter  lesson  for  the  young  prince ;  in  ^ite  of 
his  most  strenuous  efforts,  he  was  not  destined  to  stay  the 
wild  career  of  the  ravaging  Danes,  he  rather  found  himaelf 
obliged  to  give  way  before  tiiem.  The  exhausted  counlary  was 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  bear  any  heavy  calls  upon  it,  either 
for  money  or  troops.  In  the  space  of  one  year  no  less  than 
eight  pitched  battles^  had  been  fought,  without  reckoning  the 
numerous  smaller  conflicts  that  were  continually  occurrmg  day 
and  night.  It  is  true,  that  during  that  time  whole  hosts  of 
Northmen  had  been  slain,  besides  one  of  their  kings  and  nine 
jarls ;  but  the  Saxons  had  also  lost  many  valiant  warriors, 
and  the  terror  of  the  constantly  advancing  masses  of  the 
enemy  began  to  shake  the  courage  of  the  industrial  part  of 
the  population,  as  well  as  that  of  the  warlike  portion.  So, 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  Alfred,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  nobles,  found  himself  reduced  to  the  himiiliating  neces- 
sity of  concluding  a  pecuniary  contract  with  the  Danes,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  promised  to  quit  all  the  land  within  the 
bounds  of  W<Bssex.  As  Alfred  was  not  in  a  condition  again 
to  assist  his  brother-in-law,  King  Burhred,  the  Danes  entered 
the  territory  of  that  monarch,  and  after  crossing  the  Thames, 
took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  neighbouriiood  of 
London.  The  feeble  king  could  do  nothing  to  oppose  them ; 
and  both  he  and  hia  people  believed  themselves  saved,  when 
about  the  end  of  the  year  872,  the  enemy  agreed  to  enter  into 

1  Aflser,  p.  477. 

2  Aaser,  p.  477;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514:  "  Gertamina  tria,  excepto  supra  memo- 
ratis  bellis,"  »'.  6.  at  Englafield,  Beading,  Ashdown,  Merlon,  and  Wilton;  of  the 
three  others  we  know  nothing  certain.  Chron.  Sax.  ▲.  871,  Henrie.  Hontingd. 
y.  789,  Matth.  West.  A.  871,  speak  of  nine  battles. 
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a  treaty  on  payment  of  a  tribute^,  and  left  the  country  as 
they  came  to  it,  by  water. 

Bat  the  Chnjstian  islanders  were  destined  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience how  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  solemn 
promises  and  oaths  <n  the  heathen  pirates.  Their  ships,  in- 
deed, left  the  Thames,  and  sailed  along  the  east  coast  towards 
the  north ;  but  they  landed  in  Northmnbria,  and  reinstated 
Egbert,  who  had  formerly  begun  his  reign  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  who  had  been  dii£»dged  from  his  insecure  throne 
by  a  revolt  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
and  the  winter  passed,  the  Danes  a^in  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
cian territory,  in  the  district  of  Lmdsay,  where  they  made 
tfaemselyes  masters  of  a  place  called  Torksey.  Once  more  the 
Mercians  willingly  bribed  them  with  a  sum  of  money,  and 
tniBted  that  now  the  contract  would  be  respected.  Yet 
flcaredy  had  a  year  expired  when  the  Pagan  army  broke  loose 
from  Torksey,  and,  without  scrwle  or  resistance,  plunged 
deq>  into  the  heart  of  Merda.  Hryeopendune  (Bepton,  in 
Derbyshire)  fell  into  their  hands,  apparently  without  a  single 
sword  being  drawn  in  its  defence.  The  highly-renowned 
doist^  iu  which  the  audent  kings  of  Mercia  were  interred 
was  rased  to  the  ground.  The  unfortimate  King  Burfared, 
who,  six  years  before,  had  not  dared  to  attempt  a  courageous 
defence  with  the  assistance  of  his  own  subjects  alone,  and 
whose  liege  and  kinsman,  the  young  King  of  Wessex,  was 
now  no  less  weakened  and  discouraged  than  himself,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Owing  to  the  wretched  state  of  his 
native  island,  he  dared  not  entertain  a  hope  of  winning  back 
his  kingdom,  oyer  which  he  had  reigned  two-and-twenty 
yean.  One  consolation  alone  remained  to  him.  As  a  Ca- 
tiiolic  Christian,  he  hastened  oyer  the  sea,  and  wandered  as  a 
pilgrim  to  far-distant  £ome.  A  similar  fate  there  awaited 
him  to  that  of  Cffidwalla  two  centuries  before.  After  haying 
s&rmounted  all  the  difficultiies  of  the  long  and  wearisome 
jooniey,  he  had  scarcely  attained  the  goal  of  his  only  wish 
when  he  was  summoned  by  death,  in  the  year  874,  far  from 
bis  country  and  his  lost  throiie.  His  countrymen  who  were 
dwelling  in  Eome  interred  him,  with  all  the  honours  due  to 

^  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514 :  *'  Myrcii  confirmant  cam  eis  foederis  paotom  atipendiaqne 
statmmt"  To  the  same  e£fect  is  Asserts  "  pacem  paDgere." 
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"his  rank,  in  the  churcli  dedicated  to  the  Virgin^  adjoining  the 
Saxon  schools.  His  consort,  Ethelswitha,  a  Mthful  compa- 
nion in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  could  not  keep  up  with  him  in  his 
hasty  flight.  In  all  probability  she  afterwards  found  a  safe 
asylum  with  her  brother,  and  in  later  times  she  travelled  into 
Italy  to  visit  her  husband's  tomb. 

This  was  the  end  of  a  kingdom  which  for  a  long  time  had 
stoutly  contended  for  supremacy  with  that  of  "Wessex.  Its 
sudden  ruin,  as  well  as  the  death  of  its  last  ruler,  must  have 
made  a  deep  and  sad  impression  on  Alfred.  The  ancient 
foundations  of  his  own  house  were  also  most  grievously 
shattered,  and  he  saw  his  only  sister,  leading  a  wretched  life, 
deprived  of  her  husband  and  her  throne.  The  fate  of  Mercia, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  eastern 
neighbouring  states.  It  pleased  the  Northmen  to  set  up  in 
Mercia  also  a  native  tributary  king.  The  restless  conquerors 
themselves  showed  little  inclination  to  settle  down  for  any 
length  of  time ;  they  preferred,  as  hitherto,  to  follow  wind 
and  weather,  and  any  prospect  of  a  rich  booty,  wherever 
these  might  promise  fairly.  The  man  who  undertook  this 
dishonourable  charge  was  a  weak-minded  thane  of  the  exiled 
king's^,  Ceolwulf  by  name.  Faithlessly  he  swore  the  required 
oath,  and  gave  the  desired  hostages.  He  promised  to  be 
ready  at  any  time  indicated  by  his  capricious  masters  to  lay 
down  his  indefinite  power,  and  to  advance,  by  every  means  at 
his  disposal,  the  interests  of  the  army.  As  long  as,  in  the 
promised  manner,  he  employed  himself  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Danes,  and  especially  as  long  as  he  extorted  the  revenues 
of  their  acres  from  the  landowners,  and  robbed  of  their  trea- 
sures those  monasteries  which  had  escaped  destruction,  so 
long  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  position.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  his  masters,  thinking  they  perceived 
that  his  zeal  in  their  service  was  cooling,  made  no  further 
scruple  of  dethroning  him,  of  plimderinghim  of  all  his  wealth, 
and  leaving  him  to  die  in  the  extremest  poverty'.    A  great 

1  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Asser,  and  Henric.  Hundingd.  agree  in  their  accoonU 
of  the  events  from  872  to  874.  The  two  first  are  perhaps  rather  the  most 
correct 

2  "  Hie  saeldon  Ceolwulfe  &onm  nnwisam  cinges  pegae  myrcna  rice."  Cbron. 
Sax.  A.  874, 18  the  most  correct  aothorily  in  this  case. 

>  Ingolph.  p.  870. 
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part  of  the  coimtiy  was  thus  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
Danes,  who  now  settled  down  in  a  civilised  manner  in  the 
cities  and  in  large  districts.  It  is  known  that  some  of  these 
places  in  the  course  of  time  laid  down  their  ancient  names, 
and  took  Scandinavian  ones  instead ;  and  that  in  these  neigh- 
bourhoods, during  a  great  part  of  the  middle  ages,  many 
traits  of  language  and  customs  betrayed  a  northern  influ- 
ence^. 

In  the  year  875,  the  great  army  divided.  As  soon  as  the 
spring  arrived,  the  Danes  longed  once  more  for  the  excite- 
ment of  their  robber  expeditions ;  besides,  it  was  impossible 
that  such  an  immense  mass  of  people  could  any  longer  find 
support  at  Hryeopendune.  One  division,  commanded  by 
Haudene,  turned  towards  the  north.  He  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  his  troop  laid  waste  all  • 
the  neighbouring  districts.  As  there  was  little  more  treasure 
left  to  seek  among  the  Angles,  the  foray  answered  better 
now  among  the  ificts  and  the  Celtish  dwellers  in  Strath 
Clyde,  a  state  which  extended  from  the  Clyde  along  the 
w^  coast  to  the  south,  and  also  included  the  present  Cum- 
berland. The  poverty  of  the  country  compelled  Halfdene  to 
divide  portions  of  it  amongst  his  warriors,  and  also  to  depend 
for  his  own  subsistence  on  agriculture^. 

The  other  division  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Askytel, 
Amund,  and  G-uthorm,  who  had  found  neither  peace  nor 
quiet  in  his  Anglian  kingdom,  turned  southwards,  and  es- 
tablished itself  at  Cambridge  for  the  winter.  During  their 
abode  at  this  place,  the  crafty  leader  matured  a  plan  for 
bringing  ruin  on  his  most  determined  foe,  the  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  seizing  his  far-extending  possessions.  In 
the  spring  of  876,  the  Danes  suddenly  forsook  their  quarters ; 
secretly  and  by  night  they  went  on  board  their  ships,  which 
were  always  in  sailing  order,  and  landed  unexpectedly  on 
the  coast  of  Dorset.  By  a  sudden  surprise  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Wareham,  which  at  that  time  could 
scarcely  be  caUed  a  town,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  ex- 
tensive buildings  and  estates  of  a  nunnery.  Still  the  place 
was  peculiarly  lavourable  to  their  maraudiog  excursions,  for 

1  Vide  Lappenberg,  p.  314. 

>  CbroD.  Sax.  a.  816 ;  Simeon  Dvidm.  de  Gest  Beg.  Angl.  p.  681. 
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it  lay  bei^een  two  smaU  riyers,  which  fell  into  the  aea  at  no 
gresiJb  distaace,  and  the  water  always  formed  the  most  secure 
ramparts  for  the  pirates ;  it  was  only  westward  that  the 
country  lay  open,  where  they  might  repulse  the  attacks  of 
the  Saxons,  or  commit  their  depredations.  This  last  they 
did  without  delay ;  and  a  considerable  ^rtion  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  district  met  with  a  fearful  Tisitation.  The  Danes 
experienced  no  warlike  resistance  from  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  Alfired,  during  the  previous  year, 
liad  frequently  been  out  in  the  Channel  with  a  smaU  fleet ; 
and  had  at  one  time  engaged  victoriously  with  seven  ships,  of 
which  he  had  taken  one  and  put  the  rest  to  flight^  but  was 
now  compelled,  by  the  exhausted  resources  and  sinking 
courage  of  his  people,  to  venture  only  small  undertakings 
of  this  kind.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy  under  their  three  sea-kings,  and 
so  he  resolved  once  more  to  procure  their  departure  by 
money.  As  soon  as  the  avaricious  heathen  cau^t  sight  of 
the  gold,  they  promised  to  comply  with  all  his  demands. 
According  to  the  ancient  custom  among  all  the  Gtermanic 
races,  the  king  himself  selected  from  the  army  those  men  as 
hostages  whom  he  judged  the  most  worthy  to  answer  with 
life  and  limb  for  the  ndthful  observance  of  the  contract^. 
With  the  most  solemn  forms  he  personally  received  the 
promises  of  the  assembled  leaders.  He  first  caused  them  to 
swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  an  oath,  says  Asser,  which, 
next  to  one  by  the  Deity,  Alfired,  as  a  Catholic  ChristiiEua, 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  But  if  the  only  king  had 
attached  importance  to  this  oath,  he  might  well  be  accused 
of  a  pious  K>lly  in  thinking  to  secure  the  good  &ith  of  the 
heathen  by  such  means.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  a 
holy  and  supernatural  influence  was  ascribed  to  mortal  re- 
mams  by  all  the  indo-European  nations,  and  especially  by 
the  Scandinavians^ ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  any  r^ht  to 
ridicule  Alfred's  credulity.  He  then  caused  the  Northmen 
to  perform  a  still  more  impressive  ceremony,  by  which  until 


^  ChroD.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  A.  875 ;  Henric.  Hant.  v.  789,  mention  i 
sbips ;  Asser,  p.  478,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  L  92,  speak  of  six  onlj. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Asser,  Florent.  Wigom.  a.  876,  confirmed  hj  a 
docament  of  Eemble^s,  No.  i069. 

'  Vide  J.  Grimm,  GoBcbiohte  der  Dentachen  Spracht,  p.  160. 
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that  time  they  liad  never  pledged  themselyes :  they  swore 
once  mare,  on  a  holy  bracelet,  which,  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  the  sacrificial  animals,  was  laid  on  an  altar ;  the  highest 
and  most  inyiolable  form  of  oath  among  the  northern  races^. 
Thus  the  rites  were  radically  the  same  on  both  sides,  only 
the  Saxons  observed  them  as  Christians,  and  the  heathens 
according  to  the  superstitions  of  their  forefathers. 

Bat  Al&ed  must  have  already  known  how  little  binding 
were  contracts  with  such  enemies,  who  had  so  often  brtflcen 
their  most  solemn  promises.  Even  in  the  night  which  fol- 
lowed this  solemn  ceremony  the  Dmes  left  Wareham  in  large 
numbersy  and  a  troop  of  Saxon  horsemen  whom  they  met  with 
on  tiieir  march  was  attacked  and  destroyed^.  A  considerable 
number  of  Danes  being  thus  Aimished  with  horses,  they 
overran  and  pillaged  the  neighbourhood  in  their  hasty  flight, 
entered  Itevonshire,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
of  Exeter.  As  this  place  was  again  notfar  firom  the  sea,  and 
on  a  navigable  river,  it  was  as  advantageously  situated  for 
them  as  Wareham,  which,  however,  they  had  by  no  means 
abandoned.  Exeter  afforded  many  facilities  for  their  expe- 
ditions, which  were  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with 
the  ravages  of  their  countrymen  on  the  continent.  The 
noETOw  Channel  was  no  obstacle  to  the  Danes  in  England ; 
their  ships  occasionally  plimdered  the  Erankish  seaports, 
and  BoUo,  in  later  dajrs  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  appears 
to  hme  rested  from  his  wild  ravages  in  England  during  one 
whole  winter^.  All  along  the  coast,  the  sea  swarmed  wiwi  the 
fleets  of  the  bold  pirates,  and  wherever  an  attack  was  made 
on  Christian  states,  fresh  swarms  thronged  to  the  scene  of 
conflict,  allured  by  hope  of  participation  in  the  booty.  Tra- 
versing the  wild  ocean  in  their  frail  barks,  these  ungovernable 
hordes,  by  their  valour  in  warflure,  completely  mastered  their 

^  Examples  of  this  form  of  oath  maj  be  found  in  the  translation  of  Lappen- 
berg'8  History,  ii.  p.  49,  taken  from  Amgrim  Jonas  Ber.  Island,  i.  7,  and  from 
the  Edda  Torpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  93,  and  in  J.  Grimm,  Dentsche  Bechtsal- 
terthamer,  p.  50,  896. 

*  HeDnc  Hantingd.  ▼.  739,  states  alone,  that  they  left  on  the  fbUowmg  nigfat. 
The  Mooont  of  the  Saxon  horsemen  is  only  to  be  found  in  Asser,  p.  478. ' 

*  this  inlbrmation,  given  by  Asser,  p.  479,  was  added  by  a  later  hand  in  MS. 
OottoB.  It  is  probably  taken  from  the  false  Annals,  which  bear  Asser'h  name, 
ivinted  by  Gale,  Script  Ber.  Angl.  m.  165.  Or  it  may  have  spmsg  from  Ohzon. 
Toron.  by  Da  Ghesne  Scriptt.  Norman,  p.  26. 
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opponents,  who  were  indeed  more  disciplined,  but  somewhat 
enervated  by  their  peaceful  habits.  But  Al&ed  was  not  yet 
conquered ;  as  long  as  life  remained  to  him,  as  long  as  one 
man  stood  hj  him,  as  long  as  he  possessed  one  ship,  he  might 
venture  to  hope,  and  endeavour  to  defend  his  country.  He 
had  aheady  directed  his  attention  to  the  sea,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  As  soon 
as  he  could  engage  successfully  wit^  them  on  their  peculiar 
element,  he  felt  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  re- 
animate the  drooping  courage  of  his  people  on  land,  and  to 
prepare  some  more  effectual  means  of  defence.  When  the 
oaths  of  the  Danes  were  again  violated,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  delay  the  struggle,  sdthough  the  hordes  of  the  enemy 
were  inexhaustible ;  and  if  in  one  day  thousands  of  them 
were  slain,  on  the  next  a  double  number  would,  as  it  were, 
spring  from  the  earth.  After  the  winter  of  876-7  was  passed, 
he  collected  together  all  his  remaining  forces  to  the  conflict. 
He  himself  hastened  with  one  division  of  his  army  into  Devon- 
shire, and  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  besiege 
and  blockade  the  city  of  Exeter,  then  in  possession  of  the 
Danes.  He  manned  his  ships  with  the  boldest  sailors,  well 
accustomed  to  the  coast^,  and  gave  them  orders  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel,  and  to  watch  that  no  transports  laden  with  pro- 
visions or  troops  came  to  the  Danes  who  were  in  his  domi- 
nions. If  any  appeared,  they  were  to  be  driven  back ;  and 
if  the  king's  men  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  a  sea- 
fight  might  be  attempted. 

Eaithfully  did  they  follow  their  king's  behest.  In  the 
spring  of  the  above-mentioned  year,  the  remainder  of  the 
Danish  garrison  of  Wareham  embarked  in  a  hundred  aud 
twenty  vessels ;  the  armed  warriors  trusted  themselves  to  the 
waves,  and  took  a  westerly  direction,  to  carry  aid  to  their 
beleaguered  countrymen  in  Exeter.  But  for  once  the  ele- 
ment usually  so  favourable  to  them,  proved  adverse.     A 

>  Or  does  the  **  piratis  "  of  Asser,  p.  479,  reallj  mean  that  Alfred  set  sea- 
robbers  in  his  ships?  For  I  doubt  the  credibilitj  of  **  jossit  longas  naves  fid>ri- 
cari  per  regnom,"  which,  as  I  have  ahready  remarked  in  the  Introdnction,  seems 
to  have  heea  diverted  from  its  right  place.  Chron.  Sax.  and  Florence,  state  that 
the  shipbmlding  took  place  in  897.  It  is  impossible  that  Alfred  could  have  had 
ships  built  in  his  kingdom ;  he  must  have  had  recourse  to  the  most  desperate 
means. 
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thick  fogi  lay  upon  the  water,  and  violent  spriog  stonns  had 
kshed  the  angiy  waves  into  fury ;  for  a  whole  month  the 
fleet  was  tossed  about,  and  not  able  to  land.  In  the  midst 
of  these  perplexities  Alfred's  armament  advanced  intrepidly ; 
the  Danish  fleet,  scattered  by  a  storm,  could  not  defend  itself. 
The  warriors  in  some  of  the  shipe  were  slain  by  the  Saxons, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  vessels  struck  on  the  rocks  off 
Swanage*,  where  they  were  beat  to  pieces,  and  with  all  they 
contained  buried  beneath  the  waves'. 

The  Danes  in  Exeter  were  meanwhile  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity;  and  as  no  help  appeared,  they  were 
obHged  to  request  Alfred's  permission  to  make  a  conditional 
retreat.  They  gave  him  as  many  hostages  as  he  required, 
and  swore  many  oaths  besides.  It  was  early  in  August,  877, 
that  they  left  Exeter*,  and  turned  northwards ;  whilst  one 
division  went  into  Mercia,  the  other  entered  Gloucester,  and 
left  unmolested  only  the  country  lying  immediately  south  of 
the  Thames.  In  Mercia,  Ceolwulf  h^,  up  to  this  time,  re- 
tained his  despicable  situation ;  but  the  Danes  now  deprived 
him  of  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  settle  in  it 
themselves,  and  to  divide  it  into  small  territories.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Vikings,  who  had  remained  in  G^loucester, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  another  band  of  their  country- 
men, which,  a  short  time  previously,  had  landed  in  a  little 
state  of  Demetia  (South  Wales).     This  fleet  was  commanded 

1  It  IB  particolarly  said  in  Ghron.  Sax.  A.  877:  ""^a  mette  hiae  micel  myst 
oosae." 

^  On  the  coast  of  Dorset.  A  dangerous  reef  runs  out  into  the  sea,  from  a 
place  called  Peverel  Point. 

*  Aflser  is  oar  only  authority  for  the  sea-fight,  all  our  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  by  a  storm.  £thelwerd*s  peculiar 
acooont  seems  as  if  it  were  taken  word  for  word  from  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  song: 
derant  Tela  (dant  vento  carines),  procella  ingruit  tristis  (mergitur  pars  non 
nunima)  centum  numero  carinae  (supremae  juxta  respem),  quae  Suuanannic 
noncapatur. 

*  Chnm.  Sax.  A.  877 :  On  haerfeste.  All  our  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 
Hemic.  Hunt,  are  little  to  be  depended  on  for  the  chronology  of  the  events  in  the 
years  876  and  877 ;  they  go  from  one  year  to  the  other  in  the  most  unsystematic 
manner.  This  confusion  arises  from  the  incorrect  conclusions  which  the  later 
ehromclers  drew  from  the  short  notices  in  the  Ohron.  Sax.  Asser  twice  relates 
the  destruction  of  the  120  ships;  and  this  repetition  was  introduced  into  the 
later  MSS.  from  the  so-called  Annales  Asserii  This  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
almost  incredible  mutilation  of  the  text.  * 
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by  a  brother  of  Hingwar  and  Halfdene ;  his  name  h  not  mera- 
tioned,  but  we  may  guess  it,  without  much  doubt,  to  have 
been  Hubba.  The  new  comers,  who  expected  booty  in  their 
plundering  expeditions  among  the  poor  Celts  in  their  moun- 
tains, and  who  soon  found  themselves  disappointed  in  l&eir 
expectations,  incited  the  baud  so  lately  expeUed  from  Exeter 
to  join  in  a  new  attack  on  Wessex.  The  prospect  of  gain 
easily  stifled  any  samples  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
faithless  Northmen  in  Gloucester ;  they  troubled  themselTes 
as  little  about  the  fate  of  their  hostages  as  about  iiieir 
solemn  oaths.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
partly  on  the  north-western  borders  ^  the  kingdom,  partly 
in  W  essex  itself^  that  fearful  tempest  began  to  gather,  which, 
in  the  spring  of  the  important  year  878,  was  designed  to 
burst  so  fataUy  over  Alfred  and  all  his  dominions. 

The  attack  was  now  carried  on  by  land  and  water,  as  it 
had  been  a  year  before  from  Wareham,  and  was  especiaUy 
directed  against  the  western  districts  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
until  this  time,  had  been  much  less  devastated  than  the  rest. 
Whilst  the  unknown  sea-king,  after  he  had  slain  many  of  the 
Christian  Welsh,  and  robbed  the  poor  people  of  the  few  goods 
and  chattels  they  possessed,  put  to  sea  with  three-and-twenty 
ships^ ;  the  land  army^,  probably  much  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements from  Merda,  marched  into  Wiltshire,  and  toc^ 
possession  of  the  royal  castle  of  OhippNenham,  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Avon.  From  this  raUying-point  their  bands 
ranged  the  country,  destroying  everythmg  with  fire  and  sword. 
They  overspread  the  land  hke  locusts,  and  seemed,  like  them, 
to  rise  out  of  it^.  The  inhabitants,  once  so  brave,  but  whom 
no  hero-hearted  ealderman  now  gathered  under  his  banner, 
were  seized  with  fear  and  terror ;  those  who  were  able,  took 
their  few  remaining  goods,  and  hastened  to  the  sea-coast,  to 
find  a  passage  to  &e  opposite  kingdom  of  the  IVanks,  and 
there  seek  refrige.  In  particul^,  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks,  endeavoured  to  convey  to  a  safe  as]dum  beyond  sea 
the  relics,  precious  stones,  and  ornaments,  belonging  to  tbeir 

1  Ethelwerd  says  thirty,  '^  cam  triginta  xnoneribiis.** 

<  According  to  later  authorities,  this  was  at  Christinas.  Asserii  Annales, 
p.  166,  "post  theophaniom;"  and  Gaimar,  y.  3125,  "Puis  el  Noel,  li  fekni 
Daneis,**  &c. 

*  Henric.  Hontingd.  y.  739:  "  OperientoBqiifl  terram  quan  loocuftae.'' 
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noDaMkeriea.  The  people  wbo  remained  were  rednoed  to 
&e  ocmdition  of  BervantB  and  beggars  by  their  cruel  op- 
B^,  and  both  country  and  people  were  in  the  wildest 


Some  ships  bad  meanwhile  landed  their  troops  in  Devon- 
diire.  There  many  faithM  followers  of  the  king  had  thrown 
titemselyes  into  a  tortress  which  bore  the  name  of  Kynwith. 
Undar  their  count,  Adda^,  they  fought  bravely  with  the 
heai^n,  and  when  forced  to  give  way  in  the  open  field,  they 
retired  behind  their  walls.  The  place  was  (as  Asser  relates 
frmn  his  own  personal  observatioir)  well  fortified  by  nature 
on  three  sides,  the  east  being  excepted ;  and  here  the  ram- 
part was  but  little  fitted  for  defence,  as,  according  to  the 
cuflfcom  of  that  time,  it  consisted  merely  of  a  wall  of  earth. 
The  Danes,  when  they  undertook  the  siege,  thought  they 
Goold  force  the  inmates  of  the  fortress  to  a  surrender  by 
starring  them,  but  they  were  deemed ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  beleaguered  Saxons  had  no  spring  within  their  walls,  and 
sufiered  bitterly  fi)r  want  of  water,  they  held  out  courage- 
ooaly.  At  last  they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at 
Tietorj,  or  else  die  the  dealii  of  heroes ;  in  the  first  dawn  of 
nuHning  they  BaUied  forth,  surprised  the  unprepared  heathen, 
and  defitroyed  th^  greatest  part  of  the  unknown  sea-king's 
army.  Only  a  few  stragglers  in  a  wild  flight  reached  their 
shinB,  which  weare  drawn  up  on  i&e  shore  at  no  great  distance. 
A  &0OBazid  Danes  lay  slain  at  Kynwith^.  According  to  a 
romantic  tradition,  there  was  found,  among  the  trophies  borne 
away  by  the  victors,  the  famous  war-standard  of  the  northern 
heroes,  called  the  Baven,  woven  in  one  momins;  by  the  three 
daughters  of  Eegnar  Lodbrok,  for  their  brothers  Hingwar 
and  Hubba,  and  in  whose  centre  i^e  Sacred  Bird  fluttered 
liiB  wings  as  if  living  when  victory  impended,  but  hung 
motjonless  and  droi^iug  when  defeat  was  threatened^ 


tr,  p.  480;  £tiielverd,  ir.  615;  Soger  de  Weadover,  L  329. 

*  Only  mentioned  by  Ethelwerd. 

*  "l^cat  BOS  ipsi  ridinnu.''  Asoer. 

*  Asser,  p.  481,  gives  this  Darrstion  at  fall  length,  and  says  that  1200  Danes 
were  killed.  The  Chronicle  and  Henric.  Hunt,  say  860;  Ethelwerd,  "80 
atoaden." 

>  In  the  worst  copies  of  the  ¥iU  this  is  taken  from  the  supposititioos  Annals ; 
but  fimr  IISS.  of  the  Chronicle,  B.  C.  D.  E.,  also  contain  a  shert  notice  of  it: 
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But  this  brilliaiit  success  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  was 
the  last  courageous  effort  at  resistance.  As  the  country  was 
overspread  far  and  wide  with  the  robbing  and  murdering 
hordes,  all  the  valour  of  these  Saxons  was  in  vain ;  their  king 
was  not  with  them,  and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  did  the 
warriors  gather  themselves  together  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes  and  goods,  their  wives  and  children.  AU  the  weak 
and  timorous  people  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, and  those  who  still  had  something  left  to  hope  for  or 
to  save,  fled  over  the  sea,  to  lands  where  Christian  people 
dwelt,  and  would  gladly  extend  protection  to  the  oppressed 
exiles.  But  besides  the  general  panic  and  emigration,  there 
was  yet  another  evil  which  flourished  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  state,  and  aided  the  enemy  in  bringing  it  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  It  appears,  not  only  from  the  general  aspect 
of  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  the  sudden  surprise  of  all 
the  West  Saxon  district,  but  also  from  the  testimony  of  an  old 
historian^,  that  in  that  time  of  great  peril  bitter  stnfe  reigned 
among  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  discords  engendered 
by  difference  of  race  and  descent' broke  out  once  more ;  the 
deltic  inhabitants  of  the  west  remembered  that  their  ancient 
dominion  had  been  torn  from  them  by  force,  and  now,  when 
they  saw  their  former  conquerors  tnreatened  with  a  similar 
fate  to  their  own,  they  were  little  inclined  to  make  common 
cause  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  leant  towards 
the  Northmen,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  with  a  kind  of 
revengeful  feeling ;  although  they  must  have  hated  the  rob- 
bers, and  their  treachery  bore  them  bitter  fruits.  Whilst  this 
insubordination  among  his  British  subjects  clouded  Alfred's 

S respects  of  resistance,  he  also  saw  among  his  German  states 
isunion  combining  with  fear  to  work  their  ruin. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  German  inhabitants  who 
could  not  resolve  on  abandoning  their  homes,  and  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  forests  and  waste  places  there,  to  witness  the 
destruction  by  the  flames  of  those  possessions  descended  to 

*'  and  paer  was  se  gaiS  fana  genumen  pie  hie  raefn  h^ton."  Vide  respecting  a 
similar  standard :  Encomiam  Emmae,  hj  Maseres,  p.  16 ;  and  Langebek  Scriptt. 
Rer.  Danic,  v.  95. 

1  Ethelwerd,  iv.  517,  writes  at  a  later  period,  A.  886:  "  Aelfredo,  quem  in- 
genio,  quem  occnrsa  non  superaverat  ciyilis  discordia  saeva,  hunc  et  redemptorem 
suscepere  cancte." 
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them  from  their  ancestors,  came  forth  from  their  hiding* 
places,  to  till  the  ground  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows  for  their 
greedy  robbers.  They  saw  their  Anglian  neighbours,  after 
more  years  of  oppression  than  they  themsdyes  had  endured, 
still  for  the  most  part  retaining  their  old  property,  and 
speaking  their  old  language ;  and  they  saw  how  resistance 
and  courageous  reyolts  had  in  their  own  case  brought  down 
more  complete  ruin.  No  command,  no  prayer,  no  entreaties 
of  their  once-beloyed  king,  could  moye  them  to  sacrifice  their 
small  possessions  and  their  own  personal  safety  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  state.  In  scarcely  any  of  the  districts 
was  there  an  earl,  a  noble,  or  bishop,  who  would  place  himself 
resolutely  at  the  head  of  his  property  or  diocese,  and  set 
a  bold  example  of  yenturing  on  one  last  and  desperate 


It  is  not  probable  that  this  general  want  of  consideration 
and  courage  broke  out  so  suddenly  as  to  haye  brought  on  the 
crisis  of  the  sad  year  878  ?  For  ten  years  there  had  been  al- 
most continual  fighting ;  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  had  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  those  of  the  defenders  as  constantly 
diminishiiig.  It  has  been  before  mentioned,  that  from  the 
time  of  his  accession,  Alfred  had  not  been  able  to  undertake 
any  great  enterprise ;  those  means  were  no  longer  at  his  dis- 
posal by  which  the  battle  of  Ashdune  had  been  won,  and  of 
late  years  the  strength  of  the  country  must  haye  been  greatly 
diminished  Jby  the  aboye-mentioned  causes.  That  is  therefore 
an  unlikely  account  giyen  by  a  later  chronicler,  and  eagerly 
caught  up  by  a  modem  biographer^,  which  sets  forth,  that 
when  the  last  attack  of  the  Danes  by  land  and  water  took 
place  (which  all  our  authorities  show  to  haye  been  at  two 
different  times,  but  which  is  considered  here  as  one  and  the 
same),  Alfred  assembled  his  remaining  troops,  and  was  de- 
feated in  a  great  pitched  battle  at  Chippenham.  Not  one  of 
the  ancient  histories  giyes  any  information  of  such  an  eyent ; 
the  narratiye  of  Brompton  rests,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
with  him,  on  a  oonfrision  of  eyents  arising  from  a  chronolo- 
gical error.    The  heroic  renown  of  Alfred  is  by  no  means 

'  Dr.  C^es,  "  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,"  Til  184,  lays  great  stress  on  his  dis- 
corery,  in  Bnanpton,  p.  811.  But  would  be  xeally  gain  anything  by  the  fact, 
(▼CD  if  he  were  able  to  prove  it? 

H 
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augmented  by  tbis  stoiy.  On  tlie  contrary,  his  royal  great- 
ness was  mueli  more  eyinoed  by  his  conauct  in  me  tryizig 
•drcumstanoes  in  wfaieh  be  was  placed ;  for  wbeti  all  around 
Hm  was  falling  into  decay  by  a  slow  min,  be  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  restore  it,  viki  nmep  lost  tbe  bope  of  success. 
Tbat  tbifi  is  tbe  concmrent  testimonyof  all  our  oldest  autho- 
ixties,  will  be  seen  by  tbe  following  pages. 

At  tbe  tone  wben  the  Danes,  leaving  Okucestor  for  tbe 
soutb,  to^  Chippeubflm ;  wben  tbe  nortbem  sfcaaidard  waa 
captured  by  tbe  valiaait  defenders  of  Kinswitb,  of  whose  ulti- 
mate £Bte  there  is  no  farther  i^cord:;  wben  tbe  heathen  ot^t* 
ran  all  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  and  forced  the  inhabitants 
into  subjection,  there  was  only  one^  who  did  not  abandon  tbe 
cause  and  bide  from  tbe  sight  of  bis  friends  as  well  as  of  his 
enemies — Alfred,  the  king  without  a  crown,  but  no. less  tbe 
stronghold  and  shield  of  bss  kingdom.  At  the  moment  wben 
all  seemed  sank  in  ruin,  if  be  bad  lost  bold  of  that  tnmt  in 
bis  God  wMdi  had  snstaiz^d  him  daily  and  hourly  tbrougii  a 
long  series  of  trials ;  if  be  bad  .sought  ai^  found  a  deq>erate 
deafch,  or  again  relied  on  the  word  of  tbe  perfidioaB  hesbhen ; 
if  he  had  gone  quietly  to  die  as  a.  pious  pilgrim  iu  Some,  like 
the  last  King  of  Mercia — with  him  would  haive  perished 
the  bope  that  England  would  preserve  the  Cbrifltiiui  faith. 
The  British  inhabitants  would  truly  not  have  reseaed 
Christianity ;  the  monks,  who,  afitor  tlie  dettruclion  of  their 
monasteries,  bad  eildier  fled  singly  into  foreign  i^ountraes  or 
taken  u]p  their  abode  in  waste  places  as  hesmnts,  had  made  no 
impression  by  their  preadui^  <m  tbe  minds  of  the  rough  bar- 
banana.  These,  bfronght  up  amidst  ice  and  stonnB,  keld  fkst 
to  their  awfril  deities  of  Asgard  and  the  WaIhalla,andonthe 
ancient  sites  tdie  abandoned  Saxon  worsMp  was  again  replaeed 
by  bloody  sacrifices  to  Thor  and  Woden.  The  conq^oered 
Christians,  who  still  retained  many  remnants  of  tiieir  andeBt 
superstition,  now,  when  their  leaders  and  teachero  were 
eibiier  departed  or  become  powerless,  farsodk  by  degrees  the 
blessings  of  their  conversion,  and  turned  anew  to  the  idol- 
altars  on  which  their  conquevors  saciifieed. 

>  Four  wordfi  in  CShroD.  Sax.  a.  878,  are  very  powetfiil  in  their  pkunsunplioity: 
<'  And  pees  a^iee  (folceB)  pone  maes  tandfiel  iiie  geridon.  And  liim  to  gedxdon. 
baton  pam  cyninge  Aelfirede." 
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But  Al&ed  liTBd,  and  in  him  the  firm  conTicticm  that  Fro- 
lidenoe  had  elected  kim  as  the  pxotectar  and  champion  of  the 
doetrines  of  the  Oross,  and  tiaie  saviour  and  support  of  the 
fioxon  race.  It  was  only  hecaose  he  was  iispu'ed  hj  this 
persaasion  ihat  he  was  able  to  supfvrefls  the  desire  he  must 
hare  f<dt,  of  «ndeaTouring  to  provide  for  his  own  si^ety 
and  that  of  the  £bw  who  were  still  bound  to  him  by  the 
ties  of  hlood  or  fidelity.  His  just  discrimination  in  the 
extremest  need,  when  he  saw  his  oountiy  denistated  around 
him,  and  his  people  fallen  axxd  put  under  the  yoke,  en^ 
abted  him  to  select  the  pbce  where  he  might  ooiioeal  faim- 
setf  with  a  few  companions  until  the  intenrupted  contest 
could  be  resxaned.  In  the  marshy  lands,  full  of  stagnant 
water,  rushes,  and  willow-plantatkms,  in  the  wild  and  bairen 
distEicts  of  Somersetshire,  where  at  that  time  agriculture  had 
searcely  begun  to  redeem  the  soil  from  the  wilderness,  he 
sought  an  asylum,  accompanied  by  some  followers,  among 
whom  was  Ethelnoth\  the  ealderman  of  the  place.  There 
folkrwed  him  his  wife  and  his  chfldren,  perhaps  also  his 
moiiier-in-law  and  his  sister,  and  all  who  stiu[belon£;ed  to  the 
royal  house  of  Wessex,  patiently  to  endure  with  him  every 
privation  and  every  grief. 

In  the  history  of  tl^  world  iiiere  is  one  ofbenwrecurring 
fiict,  viz.,  that  the  saviour  of  a  wiiole  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
peQer  of  its  &veign  conquerors,  has  sprang  from  some  remote 
province  left  mde  by  nature,  and  uncultivated  from  its  difS.- 
cidt  access.  From  1^  unimportaaat  mountain-ridge  of  As* 
turia,  Felayo,  the  last  ofishoot  of  the  Gbths,  and  ike  wonder^ 
accompanied  hero  of  Spain,  took  the  first  steps  towards  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from,  the  F^unsula,  which  was  not 
completely  accomplished  for  moro  than  seven  centimes'. 
Ibx)m  the  eastern  borders  of  Prussia  resounded  the  first 
call  to  arms,  which  had  f<x  its  result  the  driving  of  Na^ 
poieon's  army  ficom  Germany.     It  is  ik  beautiful  trait  in 

1  £tkehr«rd,  iv.  515,  has  preserved  his  maoB,  He  is  the  same  man  whom  the 
GbroD.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  under  the  year  894,  point  out  as  ealderman  of  the 
district.  Vide  LiqppeDbetg,  p.  SIS,  a.  3. 

>  I  find  this  interesting  aarratioD  in  Mariaui's  Historia  de  Espana,  Jib.  viL 
e.  1:  ^*  Solo  «1  infimte  I^  Pelayo,  eomo  el  que  ?ema  da  la  alonfia  j  saogre  de 
Ifls  GodoB,  sin  embargo  de  los  trah^jos  qnt  avia  padecido,  respkndecia,  y  se  sena- 
lara  en  valor  y  grandeza  de  animo." 

h2 
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the  character  of  a  valiant  nation  when,  after  centuries  have 
elapsed,  it  holds  in  grateful  remembrance^  the  spot  whence 
its  salvation  from  great  danger  once  proceeded,  and  wmcli 
must  ever  be  to  it  as  the  cradle  of  its  freedom.  And  thus, 
to  this  day,  when  Alfred,  his  sufferings  and  his  deeds,  are 
the  themes  of  conversation,  the  Englishman  points  out  with 
pride  to  the  stranger  the  low  lands  of  Somerset. 

In  this  inhospitable  spot  Alfred  and  his  companions  had  to 
pass  many  winter  months.  We  cannot  of  course,  at  this  oBJi 
describe  in  detail  the  privations  they  endured ;  it  is  certain 
that  but  scanty  sustenance  could  be  found  in  the  marshes ; 
and  Asser^  relates,  that  the  king  with  his  little  band,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  nobles,  warriors,  and  vassals,  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  make  a  sally  against  the  heathen,  and  even  the 
Christian  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  succumbed 
to  the  Danish  authority,  and,  either  secretly  or  in  open  con- 
test, obtain  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  thus  sustain 
their  own  lives  and  carrv  back  relief  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren,  who  remained  in  the  thickets.  Alfred,  whom  the  Danes 
and  conquered  Saxons  must  have  thought  entirely  lost,  lived 
such  a  needy  and  insecure  life  as  probably  never,  to  say  the 
least,  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  king.  . 

The  interest  that  lies  in  these  reverses  of  fortune  afforded 
a  wide  field  foi  fiction ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  after  their  freedom  was  achieved,  and  the  people  were 
informed  of  the  sufferings  their  king  had  undergone,  that  a 
series  of  narrations  sprung  up,  which  graduaUy  took  the 
character  of  traditions.  Men,  inspired  by  gratitude,  delighted 
to  embellish,  in  speech  and  writing,  the  history  of  the 
miseries  that  preceded  their  deliverance,  by  relating  many 
exploits  and  mischances,  and  in  adorning  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  truth  by  the  creations  of  a  natural  poetry.  If  in  ^^^ 
centuries  the  English  people,  in  its  love  for  bodily  courage 
and  mental  independence,  found  such  rich  material  lor  poeiry 
and  romance  in  JEereward,  the  last  Saxon,  who  so  lon^  bade 
defiance  to  William  the  Conqueror,  from  the  marshes  in  the 

1  "  Ostendnntar  ab  accolis  loca  sixigak,  in  quibiis  vel  make  fortonte  copudDf 
T€l  bonae  peraeiuit  inqiiam."  Wilh.  Malm.  G.  Beg.  AngL  iL  §  121. 

2  Florenee  says,  in  the  same  words,  that  Alfred  foi^ht  abo  with  Cbristianft 
**  Qui  M  Paganorom  subdiderant  donainio,"  seems  to  me  to  belong  (o  an  earlier 
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Me  of  Ely,  and  also  in  the  bold  yeoman,  Kobin  Hood,  who 
bent  his  bow  in  Sherwood  Forest,  and  with  it  protected  the 
poor  man,  and  punished  his  oppressors,  we  can  easily  im- 
agine that  a  similar  poetical  halo  woidd  surround  the  Saxon 
kmg  when  he  emerged  from  the  wilds  of  Somerset  as  a  con- 
queror;  especially  when  the  dangers  he  had  incurred  became 
toiown.  Posterity  treated  him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  all 
timei.  The  rich  ^asury  of  marvels  belonging  to  the  middle 
ages  is  still  open  to  us,  and  a  popular  warrior  takes  as  im- 
portant a  place  in  it  as  a  saint.  Amongst  the  narratives  of 
Alfred's  abode  in  the  marshes,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  related  by  the  people  and  those  which 
the  monks  blended  with  the  tales  of  their  saints.  Legend 
spnmg  from  tradition,  and  these  two  different  kinds  of  nar- 
ration succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  origin ;  and  it 
is  instructiye  to  investigate  their  nature  and  development, 
even  if  we  do  not  expect  to.  discover  any  truth  in  them, 
and  wish  to  see  all  fiction  excluded  from  the  pages  of  genuine 
listory. 

The  followiog  must  be  reckoned  among  the  narrations  of 
the  traditionary  series;  and  is  first  met  with  in  the  "  Life 
of  St.  Neot,"  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  is  next 
copied  into  the  "Annals,"  and  from  thence  into  the  later 
manuscripts  of  the  "  Biography  of  Alfred^." 

One  day  it  chanced  that  the  king  arrived  at  the  hut  of  one 
of  his  cowherds,  who  kept  in  his  faithfiil  heart  the  secret  of 
his  king's  concealment.  Whilst  the  man  was  gone  to  his 
My  labour,  and  his  vdfe  was  occupied  in  baking  bread,  the 
Btranger  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  began  industriously  to 
mend  and  make  bows  and  arrows  and  other  implements  of 
warfiure.  The  woman^  who,  from  the  stranger's  poor  and 
needy  aspect,  thought  that  he  was  a  serf  and  one  of  her 
Husband's  companions,  gave  the  bread  in  charge  to  him,  and 
went  out  to  see  after  the  cattle.  After  a  while  she  returned ; 
and  when  she  found  her  baking  burnt  and  spoiled,  she  fiew 
at  him  in  a  rage,  and  with  abusive  words  cried  out : 

^  We  are  led  to  remember  Frederick  the  Great,  and  one  of  the  nnmeroas 
events  of  his  life  which  have  become  traditional,  related  by  Banke:  "Neun 
Biicher  Prenssiscber  Geschichte,*'  ii.  246. 

•Atter,  p.  480;  "life  of  St.  Neot,"  in  Saxon,  by  (Jorham;  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Eynesbnry  and  St.  Keota,  i.  259. 
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Holla,  oompaxiion  I 
Doet  not  see  that  the  hread  there  is  bonimg  ?   Why  lazUf  sit,  and  not  torn  it? 
Beady  enough  wilt  thon  be  to  take  it  firom  us  and  devour  it. 

The  hexametors,  wkaxk  hsve  crept  into  tlie  prose  mursfeiye, 
cast  suspicicHi  on  it,  and  serve  to  (xnxvmce  us  that  the  whole 
had  been  a  popular  song.  The  pious  reflections  with  whicb 
the  anonymous  biographer  of  St.  Keot  accompanies  the  story, 
do  not  add  much  to  the  evidenee  for  its  authenticity.  Ac* 
cording  to  him^  the  king,  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  was 
supercilious  to  his  inferiors  with  all  the  arrogance  of  youth,  snd 
haSrshly  rejected  their  complaints  and  petrtioufi.  Upon  this  his 
kinsman,  the  holy  Neot,  who  was  still  alive,  was  WLmh  grieved, 
and  in  a  prophetic  warning  unfolded  to  him  tibe  approach- 
ing period  of  misfortune.  jBut  Alfred  did  not  heed  tms,  until 
the  iHvine  Disposer  of  all  punishment  visited  his  folly,  and 
reduiced  him  so  low,  that  he  was  driven  from  his  throne,  de- 
prived even  of  necessaries,  and  roughljr  treated  under  the 
roof  where  he  had  fcnmd  shelter.  £i  itself  the  tale  is  not 
improbable,  and  it  may  very  weU  have  been  among  tibe 
number  of  those  which  Alfred,  in  h^pier  days,  related  to 
Asser  and  other  friends^.  But  Florence  says  nothing  of  the 
occurrence,  and  this  shows  satisfactorily  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  genuine  "Vita."  Still  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Florence,  in  one  of  his  narrations,  seems  to  indicate  the 
true  foundation  of  the  anecdote.  In  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  elevation  of  Denewulf  to  the  Bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, he  says :  "  This  man,  if  we  may  trust  the  report^,  at 
his  advanced  age  was  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  readiogy 
and  in  his  early  days  had  been  a  swineherd.  When  Alfred 
lived  an  exile  in  the  forests,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Denewulf  as  he  was  driving  his  swine  to  the  oak-wooda  to 
feed  on  acorns.  The  natural  talent  of  the  man  interested 
the  king,  who  took  pains  with  his  instruction,  and  afterwards 

1  <<  Solebat  ipse  postea,  in  tempora  feliciora  reductus,  casus  suos  jucunda 
hilarique  comitate  familiaribus  ezponere."  Wilh.  Malmesb.  il  §  121.  Vide  trans- 
lation of  Lappenberg,  ii.  53,  n.  2. 

2 Florent.  Wigom.  i.  §  97:  "Si  famae  creditur:"  but  the  "res  digna  mi- 
raculo  **  seems  rather  enigmatical,  if  Denewulf,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
was  converted  from  a  swineherd  into  a  bishop.  The  "  vaccarius"  of  the  Vita 
StiNeoti,  and  of  Asser,  is  also"  subulcus."  The  "  driving  his  » porcos  ad  solito 
-^scua,' "  is  from  Eoger  de  Wend.  I  380,  who  follows  the  pseudo  Asaer  in  the  rest 
He  narration. 
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{ffomoted  Mm  to  a  high,  dignity."  We  here  have  aa  ex* 
ample  of  liow  tcadition  sports  with  faets  and  persons,  and  so 
completely  ovaipowecs  them  that  the  rescuing  of  the  simple 
tmth  ia  not  possible. 

In  another  narration,  Alfred  is  said  to  haye  ^h^rad  toge- 
ther a  band  of  fugitive  and  valiant  comrades  m  his  &atnes» 
at  Athelnejy  and  then  to  have  gone  disguised  as  a  minstrel 
into  the  camp  of  the  Banish  kmg,  accompanied  only  by  one 
&ithfid  servant.  Al&ed  delighted  the  Danes  by  his  skill  in 
singing  and  playing  the  songs  of  his  native  land,  and  during 
his  stay,  which  lasted  many  davs,  he  penetrated  into  the 
I«ivacy  of  the  royal  tent,  where  he  saw  and  heard  the  plans 
and  proceedings  of  his  enemies.  On  his  return  from  his  re- 
connoitring expedition,  he  immediately  ass^nbled  his  people, 
made  them  advance  silently  on  the  Danes,  and  gained  a  biil- 
liant  vietoiy^.  This  is  all  probable  enough^  and  its  proba> 
bihW  ia  increaaed  as  we  are  aware  of  Al£rod's  love  for  min^ 
strelsy;  but  the  most  ancient  accounts  drawn  from  Saxon 
sources  do  not  mention  it.  I^cnrman  authors  alone  relate  that 
the  Saxon  hing  performed  a  similflr  exploit  to  one  achieved 
afterwards  by  the  Dane  Aulaf,  who  went  as  aharper  into  the 
camp  of  King  Athebtan^.  The  spirit,  too,  which  breathes 
in  tiaia  romantic  story,  is  more  Scandinayian-!N^orman  than 
Saxon. 

Belonging  to  the  le^endary^  or  in  other  words,  the  ecclesi- 
astieal  traditionaoy  series,  is  another  account,  which  proceeds 
from  tiie  north  of  Ikigland,  and  rather  does  honour  to  the 
▼(mder-working  Cuthl^rt  than  to  the  person  of  the  revered 
monarch.  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  Alfred  him* 
adf  related  to  his  friends  how  the  holy  bishop  appeared  to  him 
and  aided  his  deliverance.  The  king  was  still  dwelling  at  Athel*- 
oey  in  great  need.  His  followers  had  gone  to  fish  m  a  neigh* 
bouring  stream^  and  he  was  sitting  in  his  hut,  his  wife  only 
being  with  him.  He  was  endeavouring  to  console  hia  spirits 
appeeaaed  with  the  weight  of  cares,  by  reading  the  Psalms  of 
Barid,  when  a  poor  man  appeared  in  the  doorwav  and  prayed 
for  a  piece  of  bread.  Full  of  true  humanity,  Alfred  received 
the  beggar  as  though  he  had  been  the  Saviour  himself,  and 
dirided  with  him  the  last  loaf  of  bread  he  possessed,  and  the 

'Ingnlpb.  p.  869;  Wilh.  MjOmesb.  u.  §  121;  Gaido,  by  Alberioh.  a.  S6(K 
'Wnh.Malme8b.iLI  181. 
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scanty  portion  of  wine  that  yet  remained  in  the  pitcher. 
The  guest  suddenly  vanished — ^the  bread  was  unbroken,  the 
pitcher  full  of  wine  to  the  brim.  Soon  after  the  fisher- 
men returned  from  the  river  laden  with  a  rich  booty.  In 
the  following  night  St.  Cuthbert  appeared  to  him  in  a  Hream, 
and  announced  that  his  sufferings  were  about  to  end,  and 
gave  him  all  particulars  of  time  and  place.  The  king  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  crossed  over  to  the  main  land  in  a  boat, 
and  blew  his  horn  three  times,  the  sound  inspiring  his  friends 
with  courage,  and  carrying  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  ene- 
mies. By  noon  five  hundred  gallant  warriors  gathered  round 
him,  he  acquainted  them  vrith  the  commands  of  Gk)d,  and 
led  them  on  to  victory. 

This  is  the  purport  of  the  legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which, 
from  internal  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  dravm  up  in  the 
reign  of  King  Edmund  I.  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
century,  soon  afber  the  monks  of  Lindisfam  and  Durham, 
who  had  long  wandered  up  and  down  the  country  with  their 
sacred  treasures  and  the  imrade*  working  bones  of  their  saints, 
had  again  found  a  quiet  resting-place.  How  few  correct  his- 
torical accounts  of  Alfred  were  extant  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  Alfred  was  there 
considered  to  have  passed  three  whole  years  in  the  marshes 
of  Grlastonbury^. 

"WiUiam  of  Malmesbury^  gives  a  somewhat  different  version 
of  the  legend  of  the  Northumbrian  saint.  Cuthbert,  accord- 
ing to  him,  merely  appeared  to  the  sleeper,  and  addressed 
him  in  a  formal  speech,  to  the  effect  that  Alfred  and  his 
country  had  now  expiated  their  sins,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
the  exiled  king  would  be  restored  to  his  throne,  and  his 
people  would  be  free.  As  a  token  that  God  had  not  for- 
gotten him,  his  companions  who  had  gone  out  to  fish  should 
return  with  nets  well  filled,  although  the  water  was  at  the 
time  covered  with  thick  ice.  On  Alfred's  awaking,  be 
found  that  his  mother^,  who  slept  near  him,  had  diSeamt 
the  same  dream;  both  were  filled  with  astonishment  at 

»  Hist.  St  Cuthberti,  Twysden,  p.  71-72. 

3  De  Gest  Beg.  Angl  il.  §  121 ;  also  Ingalph.  p.  869. 

'  This  could  not  have  been  Osburgha,  as  Lappenberg  states,  p.  819:  the  older 
anthorities  suppose  it  to  have  been  his  wife.  His  mother-in^kw  Eadboxgba, 
whom  Asser  had  seen,  may  have  been  still  aUve. 
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the  wondarM  occurrence,  when  the  fishermen  soon  after 
dragged  in  their  heavy  burden,  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  feed  a  large  arrnj.  According  to  others,  it  was 
St.  Neot  who  appeared  to  the  king  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
and  who,  after  he  had  confessed  h^  sins  and  undergone  the 
Divine  punishment,  encouraged  him  to  inflict  a  sp^j  and 
deserved  revenge  upon  the  enemies  of  his  counti^  and  his 
fiuth. 

The  inquirer  into  histoiy  ought  in  justice  to  abstain  £nom 
any  decision  on  this  variously-told  legend ;  its  priestly  origin 
is  evident.  [Founded  on  Al&ed's  distress,  chanty,  and  faith, 
it  associates  him  with  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  renown  then  first 
penetrated  into  the  south  of  the  island.  Perhaps  the  church 
of  Durham  thought  in  this  manner  to  evince  its  gratitude  for 
the  donations  by  which  at  a  later  period  it  was  enriched,  and 
which,  although  provided  for  by  Alfred,  were  first  actually 
bestowed  by  his  successor.  But  it  is  time  that  we  leave  this 
digression  mto  the  regions  of  fable,  and  return  to  history. 

Easter^  of  the  year  878  had  arrived ;  nature,  roused  mm 
her  wintzy  sleep,  began  once  more  to  live  anew,  and  with 
her  wakening,  brave  hearts  beat  higher,  and  believed  more 
firmly  in  the  possibiliiy  of  freeing  their  fatherland.  The 
king  and  his  followers  left  their  huts  and  hiding-places,  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge,  &om  the  cold  of  winter  and 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  With  their  united  skill  they 
constructed  a  fortification  at  a  place  which  was  very  favour- 
ably situated  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  under  the  name 
of  Aethelinga-Eig  (pronounced  together  Athelney,  i.  e,  the 
Prince's  Island),  has  become  highly  renowned  as  the  point 
from  which  Alfred  sallied  forth  to  reconquer  his  kingdom. 
This  island  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Somer- 
ton,  east  of  the  Parrot,  at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  little 
river  Thone^,  and  consists  of  an  eminence  rising  high  above 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  always  damp,  and  frequently 
Overflowed  by  the  tide.  This  spot,  owing  to  its  difficulty  of 
access,  needed  but  little  and  light  labour  from  human  hands 
to  render  it  impregnable.     At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth. 

>  Easter,  io  S78,  fell  on  the  ^d  March.  AH  our  anthoritieB  take  the  fbllow- 
iog  aoooant  fipom  Sax.  Ghron.  and  agree  xmauimoiulj  on  its  principal  points,  at 
00  the  coarse  of  the  events. 

'  Lappenberg,  translation,  ii.  63. 
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century  eveiiy  tbe  naimre  of  the  ground  retndered  it  nnfiroiir- 
able  for  militaxy  operationfi^. 

That  Alfred  had  chos^i  this  place  with  tiie  keen  eye  of  a 
general,  and  that  he  z^nained  there  for  a  long  time,  is  evi- 
dent bj  the  inscription  on  the  fumioiis  jewel  whidi  in  later 
times  was  found  there,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  king, 
as  well  as  ficonz  the  monastery  which  Alfred  piously  caused  to 
be  erected  out  of  gratitude  to  the  place  of  his  refuge. 

From  the  stronghold  of  Athdbey  Alfred  dbubtlessly 
unfolded  his  standard — that  golden  dragon  which  oiice 
shone  in  battle  against  Merdaiffl  and  ^itims,  and  which, 
after  a  long  ressstance,  had  been  forced  to  quaol  before  the 
northern  rav^o.  As  soon  as  the  people  in  the  neighbouriiood 
saw  it,  and  knew  that  their  king  yet  liTed,  they  all  joyfully 
hastened  to  him,  and  courage  began  to  return  to  the  &int- 
hearted.  The  nobles  of  Somerset  especially  were  among  the 
first  to  join  him  with  their  followers,  and  to  bring  effective 
assistance  to  the  enterprises  which  were  now  again  actively 
eacried  on  against  the  Banish  hordes.  The  little  army  was 
kept  in  cont^ant  exercise,  in  ordee  to  form  the  solid  germ  of 
a  larger  one.  And  even  now  it  waa  suflSeient  to  show  the 
enemy  that  they  were  not  yet  undisputed  masters  of  the 
county ;  it  was  sufficient  to  proclaim  to  the  dispirited  io^ 
habitants  of  the  rest  of  the  Bajum.  districts,  that  tne  time  of 
their  deliveraoce  was  at  hand,  aad  at  the  same  time  to  sum- 
mon them  to  arms.  Aftar  a  short  respite  had  taken  plaee, 
and  his  skirmishes  had  been  crowned  with  success^  Al&«^ 
thought  that  the  moment  was  arrived  when  he  might  attempt 
an  open  attack.  In  the  seventh  week  aftw  Eaater^  between 
the  5th  and  12th  May,  on  a  pre-arranged  day,  he  moved  from 
his  fortress  to  Egbertes-stan  (Brixton^),  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  forest  of  Selwood?,  which  at  that  time  formed  aboundan' 
between  Devonshire  and  Somerset.  To  this  place  flocked, 
weapon  in  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  those  dwellers  in  Hants  who  had  not 

>  Vide  Hacanlay's  History  of  En^d,  I  604. 

2  Now  called  "  Brixton  Deyerill,"  in  Wilts. 

s  Instead  of  "  Sealwndn,"  the  pasture  wood,  Simeon  of  DoEhamfdeGestBeg- 
ibigL  p.  681,  gives  '<  Mncelwndn,''  which  seems  to  be  ratificatioit  of  the  &if 
translation  of  Asser  and  Florence:  Silva  magna— the  Welsh  Goitmawr.  Or  is 
sealfSdl  an  adjective  meaning  great? 
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tei  heyatkA  sea^.  Eejoicinglj  tbey  greeted  their  beloTed 
king,  who,  after  long  suffering,  stood  b^ore  them  as  one  risen 
fitHn  the  dead.  Acfired,  who  now  first  saw  an  army  again 
gathered  roond  him,  enjoyed  one  night  of  quiet  sleep,  and  the 
next  mcvmng,  starting  at  earliest  dawn,  took  a  north-eastern 
direction,  in  order  to  reach  the  Danes,  who  still  held  their 
camp  at  Chippenfaam.  The  army  rested  the  following  nisht 
at  Okely^,  and  then,  without  further  delay,  mardied  till  they 
came  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  place  called 
Efchaadnne^. 

On  the  news  of  Al&ed's  reappearanee,  the  Danes  had  here 
hastify  assembled  all  their  forces,  and  now  they  stood  pre- 
pared to  detdnd  their  -diunder  against  its  lightfiii  possessors. 
A  most  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Alfred  made  his  warriors 
adyaoee  in  a  compact  phalanx'^,  and,  thanks  to  these  tactics, 
sustained  without  wayenng  the  furious  onsets  of  the  North- 
men, aood  finally  eained  a  complete  yictory  over  the  enemy. 
Hsny  were  sLain  during  a  hasty  retreat ;  and  before  the  con- 
quered army  could  reach  the  gates  of  their  fortress,  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  Chippenham  itself,  many  pri- 
soners were  t^en  by  the  victors,  as  well  as  a  large  nuniber 
of  cattle. 

1  Gaimer^  r.  8168,  mentions  tis  names  of  some  of  tliftnoblts.: 

Co  est  del  best  de  Selewode 
Ceofaner  Tint  contre  le  e  Clmde, 
Od  les  baroDs  de  Snneiaete, 
De  Wilteschire  e  de  Dorsete. 
De  Hamteschire  i  vint  Chilman 
lO  les  barons  manda  per  ban; 

bat  a  eanfinnation  of  tbis  is  nowbere  to  be  fomid,  and  tbe  name  Ceobner,  wbich 
immediatelj  follows  Selewode,  seems  very  snspicious,  as  It  may  baye  originated  in 
tmsooDcefption  of  tbe  Celtic  Coitmawr,  wbich  is  foond  in  Asiser. 
^  Or  Iglea.    Sapposed  to  be  Leij^,  now  Westbniy,  YHlta. 
'I  bave  permitted  myself  to  take  tba  time  of  day  from  tbe  Nonnan  rbyming 
Clirooider,T.  31B9: 

£  lendemain,  a  bore  de  none 
Done  snnt  vennz  a  Edensdone. 

AoQiding  to  Simeon,  Alfred  amved  before  Etbsndnne  **  post  tertium  dism," 
nd  fimgbt  from  smnrise  tbroogboat  a  great  part  of  tbe  day,    Etbandone,  most 

pnibably,  is  Edington,  near  Westbnry. 
*  Aaser:  Cnm  densa  testadine  atrociter  belligerans. 
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The  captives  were  immediately  put  to  the  sword,  and 
Alfred  began  to  lay  siege  to  the  place^. 

This  was  a  very  (reat  and  sudden  change  of  fortune,  such 
as  rarely  occurs  iti  the  life  of  man.  A  few  days  made  a 
conquenng  general  of  the  exiled  and  supposed  dead  king, 
and  he  who  so  shortly  before  had  been  obliged  to  hide  in 
the  wilderness,  now  saw  his  followers  joyfully  hastening  to 
his  banner,  and  held  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  strength,  fast 
besieged  in  its  fortress. 

Fourteen  days  elapsed,  and  then  the  Danes,  vanquished  by 
hunger,  cold,  and  misery,  and  reduced  to  the  extreme  of 
despair  by  their  necessities,  prayed  Alfred  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  submitted  to  him ;  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  as  many 
hostistges  as  he  pleased  from  the  army,  while  they  did  not 
require  one  man  on  his  part ;  an  unaccustomed  concession, 
by  which  the  Danes  acknowledged  themselves  vanquished. 
They  also  promised  to  observe  this  contract  more  fiwthftiUy 
than  they  had  done  their  former  ones,  which  they  had  so  fre- 
quently broken,  and  to  quit  the  kingdom  with  all  speed. 

Alfred,  pitying  the  wretched  men^,  once  more  accepted 
their  hostages,  and  received  their  oaths ;  but  if  other  and 
much  firmer  security  had  not  been  given,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  had  to  rue,  as  bitterly  as  he  had  heretofore 
done,  his  confidence  in  the  vows  of  the  heathen.  Q-uthorm, 
who  commanded  this  army,  and  who  was  by  far  the  most 
powerftJ  Viking  who  hadyet  appeared  in  !^gland,  caused 
it  to  be  notified  to  the  King  of  Wessex  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  embracing  Christianity.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Alfred  had  made  this  step  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty;  the  first  idea  of  it,  even  though  insincere,  and 
inspired  alone  by  present  necessity,  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  the  heathen.  He  himself  ruled  over  Christian 
subjects,  whose  religious  faith  was  stronger  than  their  war- 
like courage ;  and  there  were  already  becoming  evident  the 
first  signs  of  the  victory  acquired  by  the  Christian  doctrine 
over  the  arms  of  its  oppressors,  wliich,  in  the  course  of  years, 

1  Later  authors,  as  Brompton  and  Gaimar,  make  Hnbba  fall  at  Chippenbamt 
but  in  the  previous  year— resting  their  opinion  on  the  £M;t  that  a  fonercial  moand 
existed  there,  bearing  the  name  of  Ubbelowe. 

*  Asser:  "  Sna  ipsios  misericordia  motns." 
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80  firegaently  occurred.  To  no  one  could  such  a  conversion 
l)e  more  weloome  than  to  Alfred.  He  fought  not  onl^  for 
the  restoration  of  his  kingdom,  but  also  K>r  the  national 
fiith,  and  he  joyMlj  took  advantage  of  the  cireumstancey 
when  the  first  Danish  king  declared  his  Tnsh  to  embrace 
that  faith.  Alfired  immediately  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the 
Danes  departed  northwards.  Seven  weeks^  Afterwards, 
GKithorm,  accompanied  by  thirty  of  his  noblest  warriors, 
appeared  in  Alfred's  camp,  which  was  again  pitched  in 
Somersetshire,  at  Aller,  a  place  not  far  from  Athelney.  It 
must  have  been  a  proud  and  inspiring  hour  for  Alfred,  when^ 
amidst  all  the  solemnities  of  the  Church,  he  presented 
Quthorm  for  baptism,  and  became  sponsor  for  him,  giving 
lum  the  name  of  Athelstan :  his  country  was  free,  his  greatest 
enemy  become  a  Christian,  and  his  steadfast  heart  beat  high 
with  solemn  triumph.  Guthorm,  with  his  companions,  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  with  their  prince, 
tarried  for  twelve  days  in  the  Saxon  camp.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  chrism-loosing^  took  place 
at  Wedmore.  This  was  performed  by  the  Ealderman  Eibhel- 
noth*. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  kings  in  the  beginning  of  July  had 
yet  another  object.  Not  only  in  a  spiritual  manner  through 
this  baptism  was  a  way  to  be  opened  for  a  reunion  and  peace- 
fill  int^rconrse  between  the  two  German  races,  but  a  worldly 
league  had  to  be  established  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
Wessex  was  freed  from  the  Danes,  but  it  had  no  power  to 
drive  them  from  the  rest  of  Enghmd.  It  was  therefore  a 
wise  step  of  Alfred's  to  leave  the  baptized  sea-king  in  posses- 
sion of  tnose  English  lands  that  for  many  years  he  had  called 
his  own.  This  settlement  of  the  Danes  became  in  the  end  a 
real  blessing  to  the  island,  for  by  degrees  the  two  people 
became  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  religion  and  com- 
merce.   At  Wedmore,  where  the  first  West  Saxon  Witena- 

1  Chnm.  Sax.  a.  878,  iil :  **  Wucan  "  seems  to  be  a  clerical  error. 

'  The  ekHismal  was  a  White  linen  doth,  pat  on  the  head  when  the  rite  of 
btptism  was  perfonned,  and  taken  off  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days. 

*AaKr,  Octavo  die;  chxism-Unng,  Chron.  Sax.;  chitsmatis  solatio,  Asser 
iad  Florent.  ^Hgom.  are  undonbtedly  the  same  with  £thelwerd*s  *^  dox  pariter 
AetiMhioth  ablnit  post  laTacram  enndem  m  loco  Vnedmor,"  and  Gaimar's  "  & 
Wedmor  fnrent  desaleez.*' 
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gemofci  iras  held  after  ttie  time  of  oppresfflDii,  &e  ^^^^^ 
arraaigements  were  entered  inAo^.  Al&ei  msdA  the  West 
Saxon  Witan  an  the  one  hand,  aiod  Outhoim  and  tl^©  J*f  7^ 
and  inhabitantB  of  East  Anglk  on  the  other,  agreed  that  the 
boundary  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  commenfie  at  the  mouth 
4rf  the  Muunea,  run  along  the  river  Lea  to  its  flourcej«nd  at 
Bedford  turn  to  the  ri^t  along  the  Quae  as  far  as  YfJT^ 
Street.  Acoarding  to  this  arrangement,  there  fell  to  Alfred  s 
share  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercaa^  wmcn 
was  thereby  protected  from  the  invasions  <rf  the  *»»«^ 
vians.  The  renaming  part  of  this  treaty  oomprehOTded  tne 
foundations  of  the  laws  of  national  commerce,  which,  0^^^^ 
from  this  source,  were  received  in  common  by  both  ^*"°^^ 
the  Were-Geld,  a  fine  for  murder,  was  also  confira^.*^^* 
strict  judicial  inquiry  instituted  into  other  points  of  ™P^^' 
of  which  many  must  have  existed  among  the  colonisea  w^ 
riors.  Under  the  successors  of  both  IdngA,  all  treaia^  w^e 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  cootroL  On  the  twelfth  day  aft^^ 
baptism,  QTithonn  and  has  conipanionfl  took  leave  ^\f^^ 
who  loaded  them  with  rich  presents^.  The  Daaish  Jpflg  a^ 
his  people  to  Cirencester,  where  he  remained  quiet^ 
cwnped  with  the  largest  portion  of  them  during  *he  ye 
879 ;  but  all  those  who  refiised  to  became  ^^iristiains  reoeiveu 
warning  to  depart  beyond  sea  under  the  oflmmand  » 
powerful  HasSng*.  C<mformably  to  the  ten»  ^  tlS 
agreement,  the  whole  army  ought  to  have  a^**"^"?'!^!^! 
part  of  Meicia;  but  Alfred  seems  to  have  had  »^*°^^ 
nor  power  to  enforce  its  instant  removaL  There  wafl  ^^ 
enoui^  for  him  at  home  in  re-establishing  all  that  hsA^  y^^ 
destroyed ;  and  the  re-uniting  of  the  many  aaei^t  ^*^^*^ j^^g 
relatioDB  which  had  been  torn  asunder,  cost  him  ?^*^w 
and  trouble  than  ihe  fertunate  reconquflcing  of  hi*'  coun  j 

I  KemUe,  1^  Surans  in  Engbnd,  S.  251,  Msames  tfais  as  osrtaiB-      rv^]gnd, 

«  "  ^liiredes  and  Gn^nimes  frid  in."    Ancient  Laws  and  Institntes  w  *^ 

ed.  Thorpe,  1 161,  iL  a,  ujn 

•For  AflKHk  <'Mnlta  et  optima  aedifida,"  Lappenbo^g  '^^t^^MferiA 

benefida,"    The  £a»on.  Sax.  also  atsjt,  *«aad  he  hhie  wustam  'B^^uMnlta 

midfeoiPBOrtnde."  HenricHmt.:'' Malta r "' *^--^- 


*•  .    Aihericb's 

Will  UalnMBh.  iL  §  121;  and  ia  tfaa  same  words,  EUntf^  ^ '^"^ 
Cbron.  a.  880,  ed,  Liebnilab 
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had  done.  Oiit}K>rm  aLso,  who  had  pkfed  so  great;  and  snc- 
cessM  a  part  in  lawless  ezpeditionB  by  sea  and  land,  eonld 
sot  tame  lumsdf  down  immediately-  to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  his 
piindpalify  as  a  Ghiistian  mler.  The  imappeaaable  longing 
s&er  plnnider  and  adventures  tempted  him  as  stronglj  at 
€f¥€ar^  and  he  fHall  hoped  to  gratify  it  in  some  mode  or  an- 
other. 

The  mighty  stream  in  which  the  northern  sea-warriors  at 
that  time  swept  over  the  whole  west  of  Europe  was  jt^  by 
no  XBeaofl  passed  by.  Many  bold  Yikiags,  with  their  un- 
governable hordes,  fiMed  the'Christian  states  of  the  Continent, 
and  their  weak  princes,  wilii  terror  and  dismay.  Here  and 
there,  truly,  tb^heatlMnB  ssistained  a  complete  overthrow; 
but  expmenee  soon  showed  that  thev  were  not  to  be  dri.ven 
away  by  one  drfeat.  Although  Alfred  had  chastised  and 
chased  them  from  his  dominiouB,  he  was  obliged  to  hold  him- 
self m  eonstant  rea£ness  to  meet  fiesh  assaults.  Y«t  it 
seemed  as  tiiough  he  had  inspired  the  enemy  with  a  oerfcain 
revenenee  lor  Imn  bv  his  i^eedily-won  victory,  for  a  large 
body  -of  Danes,  which  iu  B79  had  sailed  up  the  Thames  and 
setued  ^  I'uHiam,  «fc  the  end  of  winter  returned  to  the 
Ne&edands.  Their  leader,  l^e  temUe  Qasting^,  who  had 
alseady  for  many  years  £lled  the  Frankish  coast,  the  adjaoeni; 
eouatry,  ^oA  even  the  shores  ^  the  MediteaiTflnean  Sea,  with 
his  texrible  renown,  thou^  it;  advisable  to  seek  furi^ner 
pLunder  in  iftie  kiaKgdem  of  the  GarlovingiaiiB.  With  what 
interest  the  Saxons  sife  tibat  time  watched  the  devastatiiig  foot- 
sfceps  cf  their  ad^ireriaxieB,  is,  dmng  ike  next  period,  evident 
by  Ae  shark  notioes  in  the  Ghronides.  The  land  of  the 
Franks  suffered  feasfiiUv ;  begiraiing  at  Ghent,  the  ravaging 
army  poizied  en  akmg  tne  hmka  of  the  rivers  Maas,  Scheldt, 
SaBune,  aad  Seine,  tovatrds  the  interior;  Gond^  and  Amiens 
were  laid  waste,  and  at  HaiE^o  and  Saueonrt  decisive  battles 
were  fought^.  At  the  same  time  pirates  overspread  the 
seas,  and  Alfred,  anxious  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  his 

>  TheanthoEilaes  fir  the  histoiy  of  hk  jUB^ma  are  coDeoted  togoihflr  by  l4ip- 
penboii;^  p.  S21,  a.  S.  It  Beema'very  prabahk  to  me  that  Hae^g  had  been  at 
Bthflii^nft  and  ChqqpeiAam,  and  oaim  to  Fnlbam  £rom  Cinoceitor  bj  sea. 

s  Gfasan.  &x.  ^  880  to  885;  with  yrbkk  maj  be  compared  the  Frankiah  His- 
tDries  flf  HmoDwr,  A.  880,  aad  AnnaL  Vedaat.  a,  880,  Bectz  li.<G.  &S.  i 
512, 618. 
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country,  did  not  delay  to  set  out  himself,  with  the  few  ships 
he  possessed,  to  protect  his  shores  from  robbery.  In  the  open 
sea  he  met  and  gave  battle  to  four  Danish  transports ;  the 
Saxons  fought  bravely,  conquered  two  of  them,  and  slaughtered 
their  crews.  The  other  two  made  a  more  desperate  resist-^ 
ance,  and  only  surrendered  to  the  king  when  their  defenders 
were  no  longer  able,  from  the  blows  and  wounds  they  had  re- 
ceived, to  hold  their  weapons^. 

How  did  the  baptized  Athelstan  reconcile  himself  to  his 
unwonted  state  of  peace,  when  he  heard  the  ancient  battle* 
cry  resounding  over  the  sea  P  All  connexion  with  his  coun- 
trymen, whose  principal  strength  was  now  swarming  on  the 
Erisian  and  Erankish  coasts,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
broken  off  by  his  adoption  of  Christianity.  In  the  begianing 
of  the  year  880,  he  went  with  his  army  into  East  Anglia, 
and  took  possession  of  the  dominions  assigned  to  him  by  the 
peace  of  Wedmore,  and  divided  the  lands  amone  his  followers. 
But  the  change  from  a  wandering  to  a  settled  life,  and  still 
more  the  transformation  of  the  old  sea-robber's  nature,  could 
not  be  effected  all  at  OAce.  Before  he  had  surrendered  to 
Alfred's  victorious  arms  and  abjured  heathenism,  Isembart, 
a  near  relation  of  the  Erankish  monarch,  and  who  had  been 
exiled,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  his  king,  was  received  as  a 
guest  by  Guthorm,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  incursion  on 
the  west  of  England.  After  the  peace  was  concluded,  and 
its  arrangements  put  in  operation,  military  affairs  reciBlled 
Isembart,  and  Athelstan  made  no  scruple  of  joining  him  in 
his  expedition.  The  faithless  vassal  and  the  newly-baptized 
heathen  devastated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  as 
fiercely  as  the  last-comers  from  the  north,  until  at  last  they 
were  most  deservedly  vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Ludwig,  near 
Saucourt^,  Thereupon  Athelstan  probably  returned  at  once 
to  his  own  dominions ;  but  when,  a  few  years  later,  some  of 

1  Chroo.  Sax.  A.  S82. 

2  Gnido,  by  Alberich,  a.  881',  and  Chron.  S.  Richarii,  ap.  Boaqaet,  viiL  273, 
The  traditaonaiy  Gormo,  of  theSazo-Grammat.  Bb.  iz.;  and,  Gorm  bin  Enake, 
(Gorin  the  Englishman),  who  was  baptized  in  England,  Chronic.  Erici  Bega  ap. 
Langebek  Scriptt  Ber.  Danic  i.  158;  Gnnnnnd,  Wilh.  Malm,  it  $  121,  and 
Alberich;  and  Gaaramnnd,  in  Chron.  Bich.  are  certainly  one  and  the  aame 
person.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  name  is  Gothrom.  I  haye  employed^ 
with  Kemble,  the  complete  Northern  Gnporm,  i.  e,  the  Battle-wonn, 
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the  vanquished  Norfclimen  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
Alfred  suspected  that  the  ruler  of  East  Anglia  made  common 
cause  with  them.  In  the  summer  of  886  they  landed  near 
Bochester,  and  prepared  to  besiege  the  castle,  whilst  they*  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  a  rampart.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Kent  suffered  much  from  tneir  attacks.  They  were  still 
occupied  with  their  fortifications  when  Alfred  with  his  troops 
levied  in  Kent,  which  had  returned  to  its  old  allegiance 
since  the  victory  of  878,  advanced  to  oppose  these  aggres- 
sions. The  heathen  did  not  venture  to  make  a  stand  against 
liim  from  their  ramparts  ;  but  made  a  hasty  retreat  to  their 
sliips,  and  put  to  sea^.  Horses  and  prisoners  fell  to  the 
share  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  mean  while  Athelstan  and  his 
people  h&d  openly  broken  the  treaty  of  Wedmore.  Their 
perjury  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  neglected  to  fill  up 
^e  vacancies  which  occurred,  by  death  or  other  circum- 
stances, in  the  number  of  hostages  who  were  in  Alfred's 
power;  and  when  a  part  of  the  fleet  vanquished  at  Bo- 
ciester  arrived  at  Beamfleot  (Bemfleet),  in  Essex,  they  en- 
tered into  aUiance  with  it,  and  recommenced  their  former 


Alfred,  who  still  remained  in  Kent,  assembled  and  manned 
all  his  available  naval  force  to  punish  the  faithless  Athel- 
stan, his  godson  and  sworn  ally,  for  his  broken  oath.  The 
fleet  received  instructions  to  show  no  mercy  to  the  East 
Saxon  and  Anglian  shores^,  but  to  treat  them  as  an  enemy's 
country,  and  to  do  them  all  possible  damage.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  the  Saxons  met  sixteen  ships  of  the 
Tilting;  a  desperate  sea-fight  ensued,  and  the  Northmen 
were  completely  defeated  and  put  to  the  sword.    Their 

*  ChroD.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516,  Asser,  p.  483. 

'  Uppenberg,  p.  326,  n.  has  endeavonred  to  connect  Ethelwerd,  ir.  516,  where 
^ost  every  word  presents  an  enigma,  with  Chron.  Sax.  A.  885 :  **  Se  here  on 
£uten|;hun  brace  frid  miS  Aelfred  cyning.'*  His  jadgment  is  far  preferable> 
to  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Mon.  Hist  Brit.  p.  516,  n.  d.  who  thinks  that 
^btful  period  originally  belonged  to  the  year  894.  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle 
*>pccial]y  is  come  down  to  ns  in  a  most  deplorable  condition — it  cannot  possibly 
^e  been  composed  in  such  barbarons  and  unintelligible  Latin. 

'Chron.  Sax.  885;  Asser,  483;  Florent.  L  100:  the  "praedendi  causa'*  of 
the  two  last  does  not  surprise  me ;  Alfred  had  every  right  to  allow  the  possessors 
^  those  proTinces  to  be  pillaged,  as  soon  as  they  showed  themsehres  inimical 
tohun. 
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vessels,  with  the  treaBures  contaiiied  in  them,  were  carried 
off  by  the  conquerors ;  but  as  they  were  about  to  leaye  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  on  their  return  home,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  East  Anglian  and  other  Vikings,  with  a  naval 
force  superior  to  their  own,  and  saw  their  scarcely-won  vic- 
tory snatched  from  them.  The  results  of  this  misfortune 
might  have  been  very  important  to  Alfred  and  his  nation,  for 
Guthorm  seems  to  have  called  a  mighty  ally  to  his  aid, 
the  renowned  EoUo,  who  without  delay  hastened  across  the 
Channel  fix)m  the  siege  of  Paris  to  his  old  companion  in  arms^ ; 
but  we  have  no  record  to  show  whether  or  not  the  quarrel 
was  once  more  decided  by  force  of  arms ;  according  to  con- 
temporary history,  England  now  enjoyed  for  many  years 
the  long-desired  blessing  of  being  free  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes.  Ghithorm-Athelstan  remained  monarch  of  East 
Anglia  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  conversion  made  rapid 
strides  among  his  people  Alfred  lived  to  see  those  peace- 
ful and  civilising  plans  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  set 
on  foot  by  this  arrangement  carried  out  with  success. 
But  the  king  had  to  exert  himself  itf  another  district  also, 
to  repair  the  mischief  which  the  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians  had  caused,  and  to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible 
to  secure  to  the  original  German  inhabitants  their  material 
and  spiritual  possessions.  That  part  of  Mercia  which,  after 
the  peace  of  Wedmore,  the  Danes  had  been  forced  to  eva- 
cuate, was  now  much  more  closely  bound  to  the  king- 
dom of  "Wessex  than  East  AngHa,  yielded  by  Alfred  to 
G-uthorm  under  a  very  loose  title.  The  boundary-line,  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted,  left  undecided  where  the 
independent  Anglo-Christian  population  of  the  north  of 
Mercia  joined  the  Scandinaviaa  heathen  colonists.  The 
strength  of  this  district,  which  formed  the  heart  of  England, 
lay  in  the  west,  especially  in  the  present  Worcestershire, 
which  since  the  time  of  their  arrival  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  powerful  Anglian  fiimily  of  the  Hwiccas.    During  the 

^ThiB  seooant  depends  upon  Norman  anthors  alone.  Dado,  p.  78;  WUL 
Gemet.  ii.  4  (both  bj  Duchesne) ;  Wace  Boman  de  Koo,  y.  1864,  ff.  ed.  Plnqnet 
Lappenberg,  p.  827,  was  the  first  to  throw  light  on  the  misconceptions  of  the 
historian  of  the  middle  ages,  who  asserts  a  treaty-  to  have  heen.  oondnded 
betfreen  BoUo  and  Athelstan,  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  or  eren  with  Alfred 
himself.  Alstenms,  Alstan,  Athelstan,  mean  no  other  than  the  baptized  Gntfaorm. 
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Bovereignty  of  the  Mercian  kings,  which  was  founded  on 
the  union  of  many  distinct  territories,  this  district  had 
often  distinguished  itself  by  the  bravery  of  its  people  under 
the  command  of  leaders  j&om  its  hereditary  royal  family. 
To  it  was  assigned  the  task  of  protecting  the  borders  of 
Mercia  from  the  Celtic  Welsh,  and  it  must  therefore  have 
been  of  the  greatest  use  to  Wessex  also,  until  the  time  when 
Wales  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic.  Alfred 
willingly  recognisea  this  service  as  soon  as  he  possessed  the 
power  to  do  so.  He  knew  how  to  reward  those  men  whose 
assistance  had  enabled  his  family  to  retain  that  country. 
Ethelred  the  Ealderman,  and  hereditary  leader  of  the 
Hwiccas,  was  entrusted  with  the  viceroyship  of  the  whole  of 
Christian  Mercia,  and  became  closely  bound  to  Alfred  by 
receiving  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Ethelfleda.  A  complete 
union  of  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  dominions  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  at  that  time ;  it  remained  for  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  successors  to  destroy,  with  an  iron  hand,  the 
ancient  barriers  between  the  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  laws 
and  customs.  Ethelred,  on  the  departure  of  the  Danes  in  the 
year  880^,  began  to  work  in  his  capacity  of  prince  in  the  service 
of  his  liege.  He  assembled  the  Diet,  and  ratified  its  decrees, 
always  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  West  Saxon 
king.  Faithfully  and  steadily  Ethelred  performed  his  duties, 
and  restored  to  the  district  placed  under  his  command  that 
peace  and  quiet  which  had  long  been  strangers  to  it.  At 
his  side  stood  Werfrith,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  laboured  with  equal  fidelity  in  his  vocation,  and  was 
boand  to  his  king  by  the  ties  of  a  common  love  of  activity. 
The  indefatigable  efforts  of  both  these  men  are  indisputably 
evidenced  by  the  fkct  that  the  Scandinavian  influence  did 
not  penetrate  into  the  middle  of  England.  Their  endea- 
vours to  effect  this  end,  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
sectians,  as  far  as  the  scanty  records  we  possess  of  their 
lives  will  enable  us  to  investigate  them ;  together  with  the 
relation  of  the  diffsrent  milit^  events  which  followed  the 
departure  of  the  Danes,  and  an  attempt  to  show  in  what 
manner  our  Alfred  ruled  in  his  kingdom,  and  lived  in  his  home 
during  the  few  happy  years  of  peace. 

1  The  documents  are  in  Kemble,  n.  811,  a.  880,  ind.  y. 
I2 
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ALFEBD'S  EEEICIEirCT  IN  CHrEOH  AND   STATE. 

"Amidst  the  deepest  darkness  of  barbarism,"  writes  a  great 
historian  respecting  Alfred^,  "  the  virtues  of  an  Antoninus,  the 
learning  ana  valour  of  a  Caesar,  aad  the  legislative  spirit  of  a 
Lycurgus,  were  manifested  in  this  patriotic  king."  And  we 
may  truly  look  in  vain,  either  in  the  history  of  ancient  times, 
the  midme  ages,  or  modem  days,  for  a  sinular  example  of  all 
these  beautiful  features  combining  in  such  perfect  harmony. 
Admiration  rises  to  astonishment  when  we  consider  how  tins 
man,  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  acquired  so  many  great 
and  varied  qualities,  whilst  during  nearly  the  whole'  of  his 
life  he  had  to  combat  with  the  most  adverse  circupistances. 
On  this  account  a  comparison  with  Frederic  the  Great  or 
Charlemagne  does  not  go  far  in  enabling  us  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  this  distinguished  King  of  "Wessex. 

"We  have  already  seen  how,  with  the  courage  of  a  CsBsar, 
with  true  German  endurance  in  time  of  nee(^  and  valour  in 
critical  moments,  Alfred  struggled,  ventured,  and  won ;  how, 
when  the  days  of  trial  and  suffering  were  past,  he  laid  with 
his  sword  the  foundations  of  a  happier  fixture  for  his  island. 
Now  he  opposed  the  enemy  with  totally  different  weapons : 
that  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  sword  could  only  be 
protected  by  a  higher  state  of  civilisation.  There  is  much 
that  is  very  appropriate  in  the  comparison  with  Lycurgus, 
especially  m  reference  to  the  political  condition  of  England 
at  that  time ;  but  the  image  is  too  vague  and  remote.  "We 
must  rather,  as  we  proceed,  occasionally  cast  a  glance  at  the 
connected  and  contemporary  nations  of  the  Continent. 

As  in  the  extensive  territories  governed  by  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne,  a  number  of  Teutonic  families  had  united  to 
form  a  great  state  upon  the  basis  of  a  conquered  people,  so 
in  England,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  union  of  many 
German  and  Celtic  tribes  under  one  general  head  had  been 
at  last  effected.    But  scarcely  had  the  numerous  small  states 

1  Gibbon,  ia  the  <^  Outlines  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  World— MisceUaneoas  Works, 
iii.  8rd  ed.  1814,'*  written  in  his  youth,  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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entered  into  tUs  union  when  they  sustained  a  sudden  and 
serere  sliockirom  barbarians  allied  to  them  b;^  descent,  whose 
long-continued  hostility  threatened  them  with  destruction. 
That  which  had  befallen  the  Franks,  chiefly  owin^  to  the  con- 
quests of  Eollo  in  Neustria,  the  dividing  of  theu!  monarchy 
into  many  single  govemments  under  powerful  dukes  and 
barons,  would  unquestionably  have  followed  in  England,  and 
centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  country  womd  have  re- 
covered its  unity.  Nothing  but  Alfred's  patriotism,  courage, 
and  foresight,  joined  to  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  heirs, 
would  have  sufficed  to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  north- 
em  invasion  from  the  Saxon  people,  until  the  period  when 
the  old  Berserker  fuiy,  cooled  by  the  influence  of  the  Bo- 
mish  Church,  admitted  of  a  beautiful  combination  of  the  two 
elements. 

What  were  now  the  principles  which  guided  Alfred  in  his 
labours  ?  He  must  have  pamfiilly  experienced  the  coUapse 
of  that  political  fabric  of  which  his  ^ndfather  had  been  so 
proud,  and  the  stability  of  which  his  father's  actions  had 
tended  to  undermine.  Was  it  not  natural,  now  that  the 
kingdom  was  placed  in  other  circumstances,  and  rescued 
from  its  former  evil  condition,  to  hold  the  reins  of  government 
more  tightly  than  before,  and  out  of  the  loose  political  rela- 
tions to  create  a  well-compacted  state  ?  The  scanty  records 
that  have  descended  to  us  through  so  many  centuries  show 
that  Alfred  did  endeavour  to  take  a  step  of  this  kind.  In- 
deed, the  hero  has  lately  been  reproached  with  having  despo- 
tically attempted  to  narrow  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  people. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  refute  such  a  charge,  which  must  be 
met  by  remembering  the  higher  necessity  which  at  that  time 
was  at  work  in  all  the  great  Teutonic  ramihes,  uniting  and 
centralising  them  under  one  mighty  leader.  What  in  our 
time  is  comprehended  in  the  term  freedom,  is  indeed  as  &x 
removed  as  heaven  from  earth,  from  the  independence  of  a 
few  half-civilised  communities,  and  hi  the  progress  of  history 
it  has  been  frequently  promoted  even  by  tyrants.  Did  Alfred 
at  saoj  time  act  more  despotically  than  Charlemagne,  Otho  I., 
or  Henry  III.,  whose  judicious  and  stringent  measures  all 
admire  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  recognise  with  pleasure  the 
mild,  but  on  that  account  not  less  effective  method,  by  which 
hb  undertook  to  change  the  existing  relations  of  men  and 
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tliingB,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  a  better  and  totally  different 
polify  than  that  of  his  aiLcestors.  His  innovations  were  more 
of  an  ethical  than  of  a  political  nature :  it  excites  astonish- 
ment, that  after  the  dissolution  of  all  political  ties  he  allowed 
the  national  constitution  to  remain  so  nearly  in  its  former 
state ;  whilst,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  ms  people,  and 
with  a  correct  perception  of  the  dangers  that  threatened,  he 
took  that  path  of  moral  education  in  which  no  oi^er  prince, 
even  amongst  those  called  "  the  great,"  had  ventured  to  tread 
with  such  decision  and  energy.  But  before  this  assertion 
can  be  verified,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  at  Alfred's  activity  in  its  restoration. 

We  have  already  briefly  considered  the  public  condition  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Ethelwulf.  By  the  attack  of  the 
Danes,  the  Cerdician  kingdom  had  been  brought  to  the  yerj 
verge  of  ruin.  After  it  was  saved  from  annihilation  by  Alfred, 
but  little  change  took  place  in  its  component  parts. 

He  had  indeed  lost  the  supremacy  over  the  states  on  the 
east  coast ;  under  Egbert  it  had  never  been  very  definite, 
but  now  by  the  conversion  and  settlement  of  Grathorm  it 
was  in  some  measure  restored.  The  three  other  territories 
which  composed  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  remained  as  before. 
Merda,  which  was  the  first  to  succumb  to  the  northern 
hordes,  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  when 
a  great  part  of  the  district  fell  again  into  Alfred's  power  by 
the  treaty  of  Wedmore,  he  instituted  a  government  differ- 
ing essentially  from  that  of  his  other  provinces.  Kent  and 
its  dependencies  had  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy  at  the  first 
attack — ^for  the  nature  of  the  country  presented  no  means 
of  defence.  But  when  the  conquerors  were  obliged  to 
cross  the  Thames,  there  was  no  question  of  again  making 
this  an  independent  state.  The  old  traditions  of  the  Jutish 
princes  had  ceased  to  be  repeated  by  the  people,  but  law 
and  custom  remained  unchanged  so  long  as  one  peculiar 
blood  ran  unmixed  in  their  veins.  Alfred  did  not  think  ot 
interfering  with  this  nationality :  it  had  characterised  his 
mother,  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  had  never  made  any 
stand  agamst  it. 

The  custom  of  appointing  the  Crown-Prince  of  Wessex  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Kent  had  been  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Alfred's   brother;   the   annexation  of  this  district  to 
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Fessex  was  already  much  more  complete  thaa  thsfc  of 
Merda.  The  andeiit  provinces  longest  withstood  the  general 
rain;  and  it  was  from  the  most  westerly  district,  which  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  be  Celtic,  and  where  the  Saxon  plough 
had  turned  but  shallow  furrows,  that  the  common  deliverance 
proceeded.  "Wessei  now  once  more  formed  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  the  unstable  Britons  returned  to  their  former 
all^liance,  and  never,  so  long  as  the  Saxon  hero  lived,  did 
they  venture  on  an  insurrection ;  never,  by  imion  with  the 
Scandinavians,  did  they  threaten  to  become  dangerous  to 
their  conqueror. 

Little  is  known  of  the  mode  in  which  Alfred  governed 
these  lands,  where,  although  they  were  not  extensive,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  presentfed  but  slight  obstacles,  so 
much  difference  existed  in  origin,  language,  manners,  and 
customs.  The  authorities  mention  many  earls,  as  Ethelnoth, 
Ealderman  of  Somerset,  Ethelhehn  of  Wilts,  Ethelbald  of 
Kent,  but  their  activity  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  earlier  rulers,  who  nourished  in  the  time  of  Ethel- 
vulfl  They  seem  to  have  been  merely  officers  of  the  court 
— ^their  former  hereditary  sovereignty  over  their  particular 
districts  begins  to  disappear.  No  Ealstan  is  seen  amongst 
the  superior  clergy ;  however  distinguished  some  individuals 
may  have  been  with  whom  Alfred  filled  his  episcopal- sees,  he 
never  allowed  them  any  further  participation  in  the  actual 
affairs  of  state  than  appertained  to  their  offices.  These  are 
sufficiently  distinct  indications  as  to  the  progressive  state  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  as  Alfred  alone  was  able  to  free  his 
countiy,  so  he  was  the  principal  also  in  reaping  the  fruit  of 


There  is  nothing  which  implies  any  violent  proceeding. 
It  was  natural  that  the  common  welfare  should  require  a 
firmer  bond,  and  this  bond  could  only  be  cemented  by  those 
hands  which  had  so  valiantly  wielded  the  sword.  The  people 
^nade  no  complaint  of  any  infringement  on  their  rights; 
they  rather  in  later  days,  when  the  yoke  of  the  haughigr 
Conqueror  weighed  heavily  upon  them,  remembered  their 
"  Darling"  with  undiminished  affection,  and  gratefully  as- 
cribed to  him  (it  may  be  imjustly)  every  advantage,  every 
Weficial  arrangement  which  they  continued  to  enjoy.  From 
this  feeling  arose  the  assertion  made  in  the  twelfth  century, 
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that  Alfred  first  divided  the  country  into  shires,  hundreds, 
and  tithings^.  But  these  divisions  had  existed  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Germanic  race  in  England,  and  formed  the 
peculiar  basis  of  the  state,  only  in  Alfred's  time  their  limits 
were  distinctly  fixed,  and  on  account  of  the  localisation  of 
their  political  and  social  relations,  the  ancient  conmiiinities 
of  the  Mark  and  the  Gra  fell  into  decay. 

It  may  be  Supposed  that  Alfred,  after  the  spoliation  of 
public  and  private  property,  re-arranffed  the  boundaries,  al- 
though the  assertion  that  he  caused  a  formal  survey  and 
measurement  of  the  lands  to  be  made,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  History  of  the  Doomsday  Book^. 

In  the  time  of  Alfred,  the  way  was  at  least  prepared  for 
another  important  change — ^the  separation  of  the  judicature 
from  the  government.  Hitherto,  the  earl  and  the  prefect 
had  admimstered  justice  in  their  own  districts,  and  the  king 
in  the  Witenagemot ;  but  it  seems  that  at  that  time  special 
judges  were  appointed,  besides  the  officers  of  state  and  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces^.  The  ranks  of  the  earl  and  prefect 
remained  the  same  as  before ;  but  they  were  enjoined  to 
watch  more  strictly  over  the  public  affairs  of  their  districts, 
and  especially  over  the  means  of  defence  and  the  military 
preparations*. 

In  the  council  of  the  nation,  the  Witenagemot,  the  affairs 
of  the  commimity  were  discussed  and  arranged  according  to 
ancient  custom.  The  district  tribunals' were  likewise  suffered 
to  continue,  although  with  the  limited  power  of  the  earl  their 
importance  became  much  lessened. 

Amongst  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  the  Witenagemot  waa  no 
longer  confined  to  one  particular  season  of  the  year ;  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  March  or  May  sitting  of  the  council,  but  as 

'  Vide  the  Normans,  lugulph.  p.  870,  and  Will.  Malmesb.  il  122.  Asser  men- 
tions nothing  of  the  kind. 

2  This  question  is  admirably  handled  by  Eemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  i. 
247,  248. 

»  Documents  of  884,  in  Smith's  Bede,  p.  771,  whose  authenticity  is,  however, 
questionable.  We  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards  of  the  "Judices"  of  Asser. 
Ingulph.  p.  870,  is  of  some  importance.  He  says :  "  Praefectos  vero  provinciarnm 
(qui  antea  vicedomini)  in  duo  officia  divisit,  id  est  in  judices,  quos  nunc  justicianos 
vocamus,  et  in  vice  oomites,  qui  adhnc  idem  nomen  retinent." 

*  Perhaps  this  is  meant  by  "  custodea  regni  constituit,**  Roger  de  Wendorer,  I 
868. 
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often  as  drcumstances  required,  nobles  and  freemen  were 
accofitomed  to  meet  their  king  at  his  vill,  or  at  some  other 
soifcable  place  near  at  hand,  to  take  counsel  together.  We 
know  of  only  two  West  Saxon  Witenagemots  being  held  in 
Alfred's  reign.  In  878  the  contract  was  concluded  with 
Gruthorm  at  Wedmore,  in  presence  of  the  Witan ;  and  be- 
tween the  years  880  and  885,  a  meeting  of  the  r^al  council 
took  place  at  Langedene,  when  King  Ethelwulr  s  arrange- 
ment of  the  inheritance  was  ratified,  and  Alfred's  disposition 
of  his  estates  approved^.  These  prove  satisfactorily  how  much 
the  power  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  the  Normans  and 
Plantagenets,  whose  usurpations  roused  that  free,  popular 
spirit,  so  careftdly  fostered  by  Alfred,  to  carry  on  the  vic- 
tonouB  conflicts  which  resulted  in  the  fontiation  of  parlia- 
ments. Alfred  never  did  more  than  the  necessities  of  the 
country  required  from  him ;  in  the  south  of  England,  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  centralisation  long  before  his  time. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  restore  that  which  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  which  would  have  acquired  fresh  strength  by  union ; 
wherever  he  found  any  vitality  in  the  old  arrangements,  he 
infosed  new  energy  into  them ;  he  even  allowed  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  remain  divided.  It  is  wonderful  to  reflect 
on  all  the  important  changes  which  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  development. 

An  essential  point  in  the  barrier  between  Wessex  and  Mercia 
continued  to  exist.  Language  and  custom  still  maintained  a 
division  between  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  population,  and  a 
part  of  Mercia  yet  gave  aUegiance  to  a  native  race  of  princes. 
These  are  the  reasons  of  the  separate  government  of  that 
province,  and  the  elevated  position  assumed  by  the  Ealder- 
man  Ethelred.  He  appears  as  viceroy,  governor,  and  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia^.  His  wife  Ethelfleda,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Alfred,  was  on  a  perfect  equality  with  him  in 
rank,  and  even  in  political  consequence ;  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  Mercian  usage,  she  was  not  onlv  the  wife  of  the 
prince  (cwen),  but  was  herself  endowed  with  power  as 
lady  (hl^efdige).    But  as  Burhred's  marriage  had  already 

^  Kemble  God.  Dipl.  No.  314,  and  Saxons  in  England,  iL  251. 

*  "Sabregolus,"  Florent  i.  118.  Even  "  rex,"  Ethelwerd,  Iv.  618.  »*Mer- 
(ionim  gentU  ducatnm  gabernans  procbrator,  in  dominio  regni  Mercioram,**  Cod. 
Difl  No.  1066, 1068.   But  also  "  comes,"  Aaser,  p.  489,  and  Florent.  L  101. 
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testified  tlie  muon  wbicli  subaiBted  between  the  two  states,  so 
Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda  indicate  the  progress  of  a  closer  con- 
nezion,  for  they  are  not  invested  inth  the  royal  title.  Alfred 
himself  is  called  King  of  Mercia.  Nothing  was  there  effected 
without  his  consent ;  every  decree,  gift^  and  exchange,  required 
his  ratification.  Ajs  fjEur  as  we  know,  there  was  never  any 
misunderstanding  or  disagreement  between  Alfred  and  bis 
earl ;  and  this  arose  from  the  strictly  honourable  character  of 
the  son-in-law,  as  well  as  from  the  dose  relationship  between 
them.  Ethelred  was  devoted  body  and  soul  to  his  lord  and 
king ;  he  entered  with  perfect  sympathy  into  aQ  Alfred's  wise 
thoughts  and  schemes,  and  never  sought  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  general  unanimity. 

A  fortunate  circumstance  permits  us  to  gain  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  affairs  of  Mercia  than  is  possible  with  regard 
to  Wessex.  The  documents  relating  to  Ethelred's  govern- 
ment are  more  numerous,  and  afford  far  more  interesting 
details,  than  those  which  treat  of  Alfred.  In  many  of  the 
documents  containing  the  resolutions  and  decisions  of  the 
Mercian  council,  special  mention  is  made  of  Alfred.  A 
Witenagemot  over  which  Ethelred  presided,  was  held  at  iffis- 
borough  in  the  year  883.  Another  took  place  in  888 ;  in  896 
a  frdl  assembly  met  at  Gloucester,  and  there  is  another,  the 
date  of  which  is  not  so  exactly  stated.  Soon  after  Eihel- 
red's  accession^,  a  council  was  caUed  concerning  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  property  held  by  Bishop  Werfritii.  The  man- 
ner and  form  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  persons  who  were 
authorised  to  take  part  in  them,  are  all  described  in  a  docu- 
ment evidently  prepared  at  Gloucester,  the  remaming  con- 
tents of  which  deserve  to  be  translated  from  the  original 
Saxon,  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  managing  affairs.  I^ 
runs  thus : 

"  In  the  name  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  After 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-sii  years  had  passed  since  his  birth, 
in  the  fourteenth  Indiction,  the  Ealderman  Ethelred  sum- 
moned the  Mercian  Witan,  bishops,  nobles,  and  all  his  forces*, 
to  appear  at  Grloucester ;  and  this  he  did  with  the  knowledge 

1  Vide  Eemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  251;  and  Cod.  DipL  Na  1066, 
1068,  1075,1076;  W7. 

*  *'  Bifloeopas  and  aldermen,  and  all  his  dOgnt$e  ;*'  the  last  word  coRoetly  ex- 
presses the  idea  of  power  in  the  middle  ages,  i.  e.  military  strength. 
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and  approbation  of  King  Alfred.  There  thej  took  counad 
togetli^  how  they  might  the  most  justly  goyem  their  com^ 
nnmity  before  God  and  the  world,  and  many  men,  clei^  aa 
well  as  laity,  consulted  together  respecting  the  lands,  and 
many  other  matters  which  were  laid  beiore  them.  Then  Bishop 
Wemith  spoke  to  the  assembled  Witan,  and  declared  that 
all  forest  land  which  belonged  to  Wuduceastre,  and  the  re- 
Tenues  of  which  King  Ethelbald  once  bestowed  on  Worcester 
for  oyer,  should  henceforth  be  held  by  Bishop  Werfrith  for 
wood  and  pasture;  and  he  said  that  the  revenue  should  be 
taken  partly  at  Bislege,  partly  at  Aefeningas,  partly  at 
Scorranistane,  and  parfcly  at  Thombyrig,  according  as  ne  chose. 
Then  all  the  Witan  answered  that  the  Church  must  make 
good  her  rj^ht  as  well  as  others.  Then  Ethelwald  (Ealder- 
man  P)  spoke :  he  would  not  oppose  the  right,  the  Bishops 
Aldborht  and  Alhun  had  already  negotiated  hereon,  he  would 
at  all  times  grant  to  each.church  her  allotted  portion.  So  he 
benevolently  yielded  to  tHe  bishops'  claim,  and  commanded  his 
vassal  Ecglaf  to  depart  with  Wulf  hun,  the  priest  of  the  place 
(Gloucester  P — properly,  the  inhabitant  of  the  place).  And 
he  caused  all  tihe  boundaries  to  be  surveyed  by  them,  as  he 
read  th^n  in  the  old  books,  and  as  King  Ethelbald  had  for- 
merly marked  them  out  and  granted  them.  But  Ethelwald 
BtOl  desired  from  the  bishops  and  the  diocese,  that  they 
should  kindly  allow  him  and  his  son  Alhmund  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  land  for  life ;  they  would  hold  it  only  as  a  loan, 
sod  no  one  might  deprive  them  of  any  of  the  rights  of  pas- 
ture, which  were  granted  to  'him  afc  Langanhrycge  at  the 
time  when  God  gave  him  the  land.  And  Ethelwald  declared 
that  it  would  be  always  against  Gbd's  favour  for  any  one 
to  possess  it  but  the  lord  of  that  church  to  whom  it  had 
been  relinquished,  with  the  exception  of  Alhmund ;  and  that 
he,  during  his  Ufe,  would  maintam  the  same  friendly  spirit  of 
eo-operation  with  the  bishop.  But  if  it  ever  happened  that 
Alhmund  should  cease  to  recognise  the  agreement,  or  if  he 
should  be  pronounced  unworthy  to  keep  the  land,  or  thirdly, 
if  luB  end  should  arrive,  then  the  lord  of  the  church  shomd 
enter  into  possession,  as  the  Mercian  Witan  had  decided 
at  their  assembly,  and  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  books. 
This  took  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ealderman 
Ethebed,  of  Bthelfleda,  of  the  Ealdermen  Ethulf,  Ethelferth, 
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and  Alhhelm,  of  the  Priests  Ednoth,  Elfraed,  Werferth,  and 
Ethelwald,  of  bis  own  kinsmen,  Etlielstan  and  Ethelhun,  and 
likewise  of  Alhmund  his  own  son.  And  so  the  priest  of  the 
place  and  Ethelwald's  vassal  rode  over  the  land,  first  to  Gin- 
nethlsBge  and  Eoddimbeorg,  then  to  Smececumb  and  Sen- 
getlege,  then  to  Heardanlege  also  called  Dryganleg,  and  as 
far  as  Little  Nsegleslege  and  the  land  of  Bthelferth.  So 
Ethelwald's  men  pointed  out  to  him  the  boundaries  as  they 
were  defined  and  shown  in  the  ancient  books^." 

Bishop  WerMth,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Mercia ;  he  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Witenagemot  relative  to 
his  peculiar  affairs,  and  also  assumed  a  more  important  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  secular  matters  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  seems  to  have  done  at  that 
time  in  Wessex.  A  number  of  documents  arranging  dona- 
tions and  inheritances,  testify  his.  zealous  adhesion  to  ter- 
ritorial rights  and  tenures,  and  his  eager  desire  to  extend 
the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Worcester^. 

The  resolutions  made  at  Gloucester  were  also  signed  br 
Ethelfleda,  who  probably  sat  on  the  throne  with  her  husband. 
There  appear  to  have  been  ealdermen  who  took  the  highest 
rank  amongst  the  lay  counsellors ;  as  in  Wessex  they  ruled 
over  single  districts,  but  had  no  power  over  me  and 
deed*.  There  was  a  careful  distinction  made  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  which  consisted  of  free 
landowners,  to  whom  a  fuU  participation  in  the  general 
government  was  assigned.  The  clergy  seem  to  have  been 
completely  divided  from  the  laity ;  two  bishops  attended  the 
meeting  —  they  were  ranked  next  to  Weririth,  and  pro- 
bably mied  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Lichfield.  This  Witen- 
agemot presents  a  much  more  complete  form  than  any  of 
the  previous  ones  in  the  history  of  Wessex.  In  particular 
instances  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Euler,  the  Possessor, 
tftd  the  Server,  were  very  similar  in  Wessex  and  Mercia, 
and  a  closer  inspection  of  the  laws  will  bring  this  more 
evidently  before  us. 

>  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1073. 

2  Cod.  DipL  Nos.  306,  316,  326,  827,  1071. 

s  Their  names  are  given  in  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  1066, 1068. 
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It  was  a  cireumBtance  of  great  consequence  to  Mercia,  that 
London,  the  old  conunercial  mart  of  the  island,  lay  within 
its  jurisdiction,  on  the  extreme  south-eastern  bounda^  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  arranged  by  the  treaty  of  Wed- 
more.  In  the  year  886,  AlJfred  formally  instaUed  the  Earl 
of  Mercia  as  gOTemor  of  London,  after  the  place  had  been 
rebuilt^  and  rendered  once  more  habitable,  for  it  had  often 
BofTered  severely  from  fire  and  pillage,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  Alfred  must  have  laid  siege  to  London  before 
accomplishing  this,  for  a  troop  of  Northmen  yet  occupied 
the  rums ;  and  when  all  those  Andes  and  Saxons  who  nad 
either  heen.  dispersed  by  flight,  or  for  long  years  had  groaned 
in  the  service  of  the  Danes,  again  returned  under  his  rule, 
the  king  himself  led  them  to  the  restoration  of  their  only 
important  city^.  And  this  name  was  then  appropriate  to 
London  exclusively,  according  to  our  present  ideas.  Although 
there  is  no  information  given  concerning  its  commerce  and 
wealth  xmtil  the  following  century,  yet  firom  its  former  im- 
portance in  the  days  of  British  and  Eoman  power,  from  its 
sobsequent  rapid  elevation,  and  from  its  incomparable  advan- 
tages of  situation,  we  may  gather  that  it  contained  a  popula- 
tion which  industriously  exported  the  country's  produce, 
wool  and  com,  and  that  foreigners  from  Various  continental 
nations  brought  their  goods  to  this  great  port,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  in  the  world.  What  other 
towns  could  at  that  time  compete  with  London  ?  Li  Exeter,  . 
Dorchester,  Wareham,  Dover,  and  other  places  near  the 
coast,  a  maritime  trade  was  perhaps  carried  on ;  but  pros- 
perity was  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  these  ana  on 
other  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  many  of  which, 
such  as  Sherborne,  Winchester,  Canterbuiy,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucester,  were  indebted  for  the  few  advantages  they 
had  acquired,  to  ecclesiastical  influences,  or  the  occasional 
presence  of  the  court,  which  latter  circumstance  gave  birth 
to  the  towns  of  Beading,  Chippenham,  Wantage,  an4 
others.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  places  the  almost  impreg- 
nable Eoman  walls,  by  affording  protection  against  the 

^  A"wer,  p.  489:  "  Londoniam  civitatem  honorifice  restanravit  ct  habitabflem 
fecit,  qnam  genero  sno  Aetheredo  Merciomm  comiti'commendaTit  sen-andam." 
'  Chron.  Sax.  Florent.  1 101 ;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  517. 
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Scandinayians,  tended  to  overcome  the  dislike  the  Germans 
felt  to  living  in  cities.  Each  nation  altematelj  besieged,  or 
took  shelter  behind,  these  ramparts.  A  more  extensive  com- 
merce, and  an  increasing  magnificence  in  the  royal  conrt  and 
the  palaces  of  the  bishops,  were  the  first  agents  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  English  maritime  and  inland  cities.  During 
■Alfred's  reign  this  development  of  so  important  a  branch  of 
civil  life  was  very  evident.  But  his  people,  nobles  and  com- 
moners, poor  and  rich,  still  preferred  forest  and  plain  to 
places  fenced  and  walled ;  and  the  corn-field  and  the  pastm^ 
were  sources  of  more  profit  to  them  than  the  inhospitable 
sea. 

Still  the  king  and  his  household  had  no  fixed  residence. 
Like  his  forefathers,  he  journeyed  firom  one  royal  fortress  to 
another,  as  circumstances  guided.  We  gain  the  most  certain 
information  of  Alfred's  presence  in  particular  localities  when- 
ever military  aflSsiirs  called  him  to  a  post  of  duty.  In  the 
summer  of  897  he  was  at  Winchester,  which,  under  his  suc- 
cessors, became  a  capital  ci^^-  According  to  one  document, 
he  stayed  at  a  place  called  Wulfamere,  in  the  year  898.  In 
the  following  year  he  had  an  interview  with  MarL  Ethelred, 
Archbishop  Plegmund,  and  Bishop  Werfrith^,  at  Celchyth  ; 
fiiom  his  signature  to  Mercian  documents  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  present  at  the  councils  then  held  in  that 
province. 

The  signature  of  the  king  was  either  simply  "Eei,"  ot  "Eex 
Saxonum,"  or  "  Dei  gratia  rex  Saionum."  His  court  siready 
represented  the  increasing  power  and  splendour  of  the  king- 
dom ;  it  may  be  plainly  seen  how  state  of&cers  began  to  arise 
from  the  former  nobles  of  the  country,  how  the  two  are  occa- 
sionally blended  together,  and  how  the  dignities  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  court  at  last  assume  a  definite  ibnn.  In 
different  years  we  learn  the  names  of  individual  ealdennen 
(duces) ;  these  are,  besides  Ethelred  the  inferior  sovereign, 
Ethelhehn  of  Wiltshire,  Beocca,  Ethelwald,  Ethelnoth  fix)m 
a  Mercian  district,  Ceolwulf,  Ceolmund  of  Kent,  Wulfred  of 
Hampshire,  Beorhtwulf  of  Essex,  Ordulf;  Wullaf;  Ganilf, 
Byrhtnoth,  who  no  longer  as  of  old  governed  their  particular 
provinces,  only  one  here  and  there  among  them  appears  to 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897.  >  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  284, 1047. 
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Lave  been  invited  with  the  title  and  employed  in  the  Bervioe 
of  the  king.  Thus  Ethelhelm,  Ealdemun  of  Wilts,  Ealdeiv 
man  Beooca :  Sighelm,  and  Athelstan,  of  whose  rank  nothing 
exact  is  known,  were  chafed  with  missions  to  Eome.  There 
are  also  two  other  nobles,  Wnl&ed  and  Ethelred,  who  do  not 
bear  ihe  title  of  either  thane  or  eaLderman^.  In  the  jear  892 
Elfric  is  called  a  royal  treasurer  (thesaurarius,  hordere,  Tide 
Athelstan,  legg.  i.  3),  in  897  Egwulf  is  said  to  be  a  marshal 
(strator  regis,  cyninges  horsPegn),  in  892  Sigewulf*  is  desig* 
Dated  a  cup-bearer  (piaoema,  byrel  ?  vide  Beowulf,  v.  2316, 
Cod.  Exon.  161, 8) ;  all  three  filled  the  highest  offices  about 
Al&ed.  Lucumon  is  called  the  kiag'sreeye.  Eoyal  thanes  were 
a  kind  of  inferior  chiefs  under  me  ealderman,  as  Eadulf  of 
Sussex.  Ethelferth  was  termed  the  king's  neat-herd'.  A  cer- 
tain Beomwulf  was  burgraye  of  Winchester.  Wulfric,whohad 
been  marshal  before  Egwulf  and  died  in  897,  held  at  the  same 
time  the  office  of  Wealhgerefisk,  or  Welsh  reeye,  which  most 
probably  consisted  in  the  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  dependent  Britons  who  might  be  found  in  Al&ed's  service, 
and  particularly  on  his  lands  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom^. 
Although  these  few  accounts  are  very  meagre,  yet  they  aid  us 
in  gaimng  a  correct  idea  of  the  life  which  Alfred  led  as  king. 
But  his  efficiency  as  a  monarch  was  of  much  greater  and 
more  recognised  imp(Hrtance  in  legislation ;  it  was  here  that 
he  endeayouxed  to  give  a  moral  education  to  his  people,  and 
to  establish  entirely  new  principles  on  the  foundation  of  the 
dd  ones.  His  well-preseryed  code  of  laws  gives  the  most 
accurate  and  valuable  material  for  an  inquiry  into  this  subject. 
The  idea  has  been  long  since  formed  that  Alfred  was  in  the 
iToest  sense  of  the  word  peculiarly  the  legislator  of  his  people ; 
we  are  told  that ''  amidst  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  dm  of 
warlil^  instruments^"  he  found  tame  to  complete  this  great 
work.    We  know  however,  that  during  many  years  of  his 

1  KemUe,  the  ^ozods  in  Englaoid,  ii  128,  with  qnoUikms  tarn  Fbrence ;  Cod. 
DipL  Xa  1065. 
«  Coi  WpL  No.  320. 

*  "  Cynges  geneat,"  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897. 

*  Cbxt>n.  Sax.  A.  897;  mtk  which  compare  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  178, 179. 

'  "Hie  inter  freimtas  annonim  et  Btridores  litnoram  leges  tolit,"  occurs  in  a 
manncript  of  Wilh.  Malmesb.    Haidy,  iL  §  122. 
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reign,  peace  was  enjoved  in  England,  and  we  may  venture  to 
conclude  that  the  elaboration  of  his  code  must  have  occupied 
hiTTi  at  a  time  when  he  had  less  of  other  matters  to  engage 
his  attention.  The  designation  of  lawgiver  is  strictly  speak- 
ing erroneous :  he  created  no  new  laws,  his  aim  was  simply 
to  restore,  to  renovate,  to  improve.  In  every  part  of  his 
dominions  Alfred  met  with  existing  laws  upon  which  he 
could  take  footing,  but  after  the  struggle  for  freedom,  altered 
circumstances  required  fresh  arrangements,  and  the  closer 
connexion  of  the  component  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  called  for  a  correction  and 
revision  of  the  old  laws,  so  that  a  more  comprehensive  system 
of  legislation  was  necessary. 

Amongst  particular  tribes,  and  subsequent  to  the  con- 
version to   Christianity,    the  ancient   laws  had  for   some 
centuries  acquired  a  durable  character  by  being  committed 
to  writing,  and  a  perfect  written  language  was  formed  in 
the  West  Saxon  dialect  much  earlier  than  in  that  of  any 
other  German  people.    These   circumstances,  happily  for 
the  British  Island,  tended  to  limit  the  power  of  tne  clergy 
there,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  was  possible  on  the 
Continent,  and  besides,  made  the  German  language  the 
vehicle  of  the  laws,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Ebmanised  Normans  that  the  English  people  were  judged  and 
sentenced  in  a  language  they  did  not  understand.   In  former 
days,  Kent,  Wessex,  and  Mercia,  had  each  its  own  laws  in  its 
own  dialects,  and  both  these  were  closelv  allied.     All  the 
people  were  of  German  origin.    "When  Alfred  undertook  the 
work,  in  which  he  was  faithfully  assisted  by  the  advice  and 
co-opei^ation  of  the  wise  and  great  men  of  his  nation,  he  had 
before  him  the  Kentish  coflection  of  Ethelbert,  the  first 
Christian  king,  with  the  supplemental  additions  of  his  suc- 
cessors, Hlothhsere,  Eadric,  and  Wihtraed ;  his  own  ancestor 
Ina  caused  the  West  Saxon  laws  to  be  compiled ;  and  the 
law-book  of  the  great  Offa  was  used  in  Mercia.    There  was 
much  in  the  three,  of  which,  on  inspection,  he  entirely  ap- 
proved, but  several  points  did  not  please  him,  and  these,  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  counsellors,  he  rejected ;  mean- 
while, he  had  some  intention  of  putting  his  own  ideas  in  their 
stead,  but  he  knew  not  whether  they  would  be  approved  by 
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his  successora^.  Ina's  collection  was  the  only  one  received 
entire  into  the  Codex,  which  was  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  the  West  Saxons.  A  few  articles  were  omitted 
here  and  there  fipom  the  Kentish  and  Mercian  laws,  but  re- 
search into  this  matter  is  not  possible,  as  Offa's  book  is  lost. 

Thus  the  substance  of  many  particular  laws  was  included 
in  the  general  work,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  old- 
Teutonic  general  and  provincial  law  by  this  means  attained 
a  wider  signification  and  importance.  It  is  superfluous  in  a 
biography  of  the  king  to  enter  into  a  closer  examination  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  especially  as  this 
subject  has  been  successMly  handled  by  many  learned  men, 
in  books  that  are  universally  accessible.  But  the  necessity  of 
inquiring  into  the  exact  opinions  and  acts  of  the  king  requu*e8 
a  notice  of  those  points  where  his  altering  hand  is  discernible. 
The  motives  which  actuated  him  in  his  work  of  reformation 
were  twofold ;  one,  the  high  responsibility  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  royal  authority,  and  the  other,  his  peculiarly 
earnest  desire  of  infusing  Christian  principles  into  the  ancient 
national  laws  derived  from  Paganism,  and  even  taking  these 
principles  as  a  fresh  foundation.  Whenever  traces  of  this 
spirit  appear  in  his  Codex,  we  may  recognise  the  influence  of 
Alfred,  by  whom  new  rules  of  action  were  thus  created,  or  at 
least  pointed  out  to  posterity. 

The  laws  of  King  Ina  present  a  striking  picture  of  the  inse- 
curity and  rude  licentiousnesswhich  existed  throughout  Wessex 
in  his  time.  The  distinctions  of  rank  which  had  been  preserved 
amongst  the  people  in  their  wanderings,  had  been  put  on  a  dif- 
ferent footii^  by  the  division  of  landed  property,  therefore  the 
Were-geld,  inflicted  on  all  freemen,  had  been  but  little  effi- 
eacious  in  preventing  constant  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
never-ending  feuds.  The  Church  had  from  its  commencement 
assumed  the  civil  rights  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  conqueror  to  the  subjugated  native  inhabitants,  who 
were  ahnost  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  and  its  daily  in- 
creasing acquirements  of  land  kept  the  public  legal  affairs  in 
perpetuisd  conftision.    Ina's  book  chiefly  consists  of  a  list  of 

^  "  Forpam  me  waes  nncud  hwret  paes  pam  lician  wolde  pe  aefter  ns  wwrcn." 
Introdaction  to  Alfred's  Laws,  by  Thorpe,  "Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England,"  i.  58. 
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pimisliinents  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  for  quarrels,  murder, 
robbery,  and  injury  to  forest  and  cattle ;  or  else  it  makes  pro- 
visions for  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  general  govemmeiit 
of  the  slaves,  and  particularly  of  the  numerous  Welsh  in  the 
western  part  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  an 
almost  lawless  condition.  Alfred  adopted  much  of  this  into  his 
book ;  in  some  instances  he  made  wise  alterations.  Formerly 
different  punishments  had  been  awarded  for  stealing  money, 
horses,  and  bee-hives ;  now  th^  were  all  dealt  with  in  an 
equally  severe  manner,  bnt  a  higher  degree  of  punishment 
was  adjudged  for  robbery  from  the  person;  in  other  r^ 
spects,  particularly  in  cases  of  bodily  injury,  he  made  a  much 
more  strict  and  extensive  regulation  than  his  ancestor^. 
The  ancient  law  concerning  boc-land  (land  ^granted  by 
writings),  which  was  to  be  held  by  the  same  family,  and  to 
descend  to  the  male  heirs,  he  likewise  caused  to  be  preserved 
in  all  its  force,  as  it  appears  in  its  most  complete  form  in  the 
Mercian  law-book^. 

A  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  intrusion 
of  elements  decidedly  foreign  to  the  old  Teutonic  national 
law,  were  now  perceptible  in  many  places.  An  entirely 
new  meaning  was  given  to  the  very  first  article  of  the 
code.  Whosoever  should  break  his  oath,  or  &il  to  perform  a 
pledge,  was  sentenced  to  forty  days'  imprisonment  in  some 
roval  place,  and  to  undergo  penance  ordained  by  the  bishop. 
Alreaay  the  use  of  the  word  "career"  indicates  that  the  depri- 
vation of  freedom  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  Saxons,  and  indeed  in  earlier 
collections  of  laws  nothing  is  to  be  found  resembling  it.  But 
from  this  peiiodjustice  began  to  be  administered  with  a  more 
powerful  hand,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  wnich,  backed  by  its  Christian  importance, 
was  most  strictly  enforced.  The  fourth  article  is  still  more  sig- 
nificant :  "  If  any  person,  either  by  himself  or  others,  practise 
treachery  against  the  life  of  the  king  or  his  lords,  he  shall 
make  compensation  with  his  life  and  all  his  possessions ;  if 
he  should  desire  to  dear  himself  of  the  accusation  by  judicial 

1  Compare  Leg.  M\{.  44-77  with  Leg.  Athelb.  82-78. 
'  Vide  Kemble,  God.  Diplom.  Introduction,  p.  zzzii.  with  reference  to  Leg. 
.£lf.41. 
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means,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  according  to  the  exact 
measure  of  the  royal  Were-geld."  Here  there  is  an  evidence 
of  the  height  of  power  to  which  the  monarchy  had  risen,  and 
of  the  means  whereby  its  anthorit^  was  maintained  and  pre- 
served inviolate.  Yet  still  the  kmg's  Were-geld  continued, 
and  this  in  a  great  measure  placed  him  on  an  equality  with 
all  other  freemen,  for  those  who  were  thus  able  to  expiate 
their  offences  might  escape  death.  But  the  new  principle, 
which  alone  was  valid  in  later  times,  already  began  to  be 
developed,  and  its  introduction  must  be  ascribed  to  Alfred, 
acoordmgto  whose  Scriptural  notions  reward  and  punishment 
proceeded  immediately  from  Gfod,  and  who  would  likewise 
protect  earthly  rulers  by  divine  laws. 

It  does'  not  seem  to  be  quite  just,  on  account  of  these 
innovations  to  accuse  Alfred  of  despotic  aims,  and  to  attribute 
to  him  "  anti-national  and  un-Teutonic  feelings^."  The  strict 
Judaic  doctrines  respecting  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
had  already  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  Gathohc  Church, 
began  also  to  influence  the  secular  government ;  for  when 
large  kingdoms  were  established  by  the  conquering  Germans, 
all  the  rulers  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  altered  political  relations,  by  the  insinuating 
counsels  of  the  Eomish  clergy.  The  nature  and  tendency  of 
all  that  period  of  the  middle  ages  prevented  any  Christian 
country  or  Christian  ruler  fi^m  becoming  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  it  was  not  possible  even  for  Alfred  to  accomplish  his 
important  task  of  uniting  and  improving  his  people,  by  any 
other  means  than  those  which  were  in  universal  use  at  the 
time ;  and  yet  experience  had  plainly  taught  him  what  would 
become  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  if  in  such  a  favourable 
moment  as  the  present,  he  were  to  leave  matters  in  their  old 
condition.  And  had  not  his  grandfather  Egbert  sought  to 
learn  from  Charlemagne  a  new  method  of  governing  his 
kingdom  ?    So  Alfred's  reformation  was  a  thorough  one : 

^  Eemble,  Saxons,  iL  208,  n.  2.  This  intelligent  author,  whose  thoughts  and 
feeUngB  partake  so  mnch  of  a  German  character,  in  attributing  tliese  errors  to 
Alfred,  accounts  for  them  by  his  partial  love  for  foreign  literature,  and  his  over- 
bearing character  in  his  youth.  The  latter,  at  any  rate,  is  not  proved,  and  the 
precise  relative  dates  of  his  literary  and  legislative  kbours  are  certainly  not  esta- 
blished. This  liew  of  thd*  subject  bears  too  much  the  stamp  of  the  mode  of 
thinking  in  our  own  day. 

e2 
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all  tliat  was  once  Tigorous  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
state,  but  which  was  now  fallen  into  decay,  he  abandoned ;  all 
the  other  machineir  of  the  government  he  left  in  action,  and 
to  his  fostering  and  improving  hand  it  must  be  ascribed  that 
so  much  of  it  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day  in  England, 
whilst  so  many  of  the  other  European  German  states  have 
long  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  ancient  institutions.  A 
strict  monarchy  wap  the  only  condition  on  which  the  country 
could  be  saved  at  that  time,  and  as  all  Alfred's  efforts  had 
this  end  in  view,  he  had  no  choice  with  respect  to  the  means. 
Besides,  the  exalted  position  of  the  monarchy  had  been 
firmly  established  in  the  past  days  of  the  West  Saxon  state, 
which  had  early  included  a  number  of  hundreds,  and  ex- 
tended itself  over  many  districts,  whilst  the  Jutish  and 
Anglian  kingdoms  seem  to  have  consisted  at  most  of  only  a 
few.  We  know  that  for  centuries  after  their  rise,  Mercia 
and  Wessex  continued  to  prosecute  their  conquests.  In  the 
storm  of  conflicting  circumstances,  at  length  only  Wessex  re- 
mained standing ;  all  the  other  kingdoms  had  fallen,  many  of 
them  returning  to  their  original  form  of  provinces,  but  under 
the  West  Saxon  dominion.  It  therefore  cannot  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  King  of  Wessex 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  ealdermen  who  governed  the  pro- 
vinces. Alfred  began  to  make  special  appointments  to  this 
office,  which  under  him  ceased  to  be  hereditary,  excepting  in 
Mercia.  Ealdermen  and  bishops,  the  two  highest  digni- 
taries in  State  and  Church,  came  by  degrees  to  take  the  same 
rank  ;  whilst  in  former  times  it  was  the  king  who  was  valued 
equally  with  the  bishops,  and  thus  it  may  be  easily  perceived 
that  the  king  originally  rose  from  and  above  the  other 
ealdermen.  Whilst  in  the  law-book  of  Ina  the  same  fines 
were  assigned  for  breaches  of  the  peace  against  the  king  and 
the  bishop,  in  Kent,  robbery  of  the  Church  or  of  a  bishop 
or  a  priest  was  visited  with  a  higher  measure  of  punishment 
than  robbery  of  the  king's  property^.  Alfred  obtained  a 
higher  compensation  than  any  other  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
dignitary  in  the  state ;  his  sum  remained  the  same  as  under 
the  Kentish  law,  whilst  those  of  the  bishops  and  ealdermen, 

^  Allen.    Inqmry  into  the  Bise  and  Growth  of  the  Boyal  Prerogative  in  Eng- 
land,  p.  87.  ed.  u. 
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as  well  as  those  of  the  lower  <^8e8  of  nobility  and  freemen, 
were  proportionably  lowered. 

But  Ina  had  alreiEidy  ordained,  that  whosoever^  should  ven- 
ture to  draw  his  sword  in  the  king's  house,  and  to  disturb 
the  peace,  such  a  crime  could  be  expiated  only  by  death  or 
severe  penance,  according  as  the  king  might  think  nt.  Alfred 
transferred  this  law  unaltered  into  his  Codex^.  In  this  and 
similar  decrees  concerning  crime,  the  laws  providing  for 
personal  security,  originally  founded  on  distinctions  of  rank, 
took  a  new  development ;  the  importance  of  the  old  were-geld 
began  to  decline,  and  corporeal  punishment  was  established 
in  its  stead.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munilr  preserved  their  respective  ranks ;  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  find  that  there  is  scarcdy  any  mention  made  in  Alfred's 
laws  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  whilst  the  arrange- 
ments of  Ina  relative  to  the  Celtic  slaves  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  code. 

The  continuance  of  the  frank-pledge  (freoburh,  fri^gegvld) 
was  ratified  by  many  articles :  those  who  were  exempt  from 
this  arrangement,  either  as  outlawed  criminals  or  as  foreign- 
ers, were  not  amenable  to  its  obligations,  but,  like  the  trap 
veiling  merchant,  enjoyed,  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  con- 
ditions, the  protection  of  the  king  and  his  justiciary®.  The 
necessity  of  forming  new  guilds  may  have  become  apparent 
at  that  time,  but  their  origin  and  progress  were  contemporary 
with  the  rise  of  cities. 

Many  of  the  arrangements  in  the  first  part  of  Alfred's 
collection  of  laws  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  monopoly  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  but  at  the  same  time  also  to  the  growth 
of  Christian  feeling ;  and  his  efforts  to  educate  the  morals 
of  his  powerful,  but  still  uncultivated  people,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  indeed  beautiful 
and  excellent.    Bis  aim  was  not  only  directed  towards  the 

^  Leg.  IniB,  45  :  King  and  bishop,  120  shillings ;  ealdennan,  80  ;  a  thane 
(degen),  60;  a  gesithcnndman,  35.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  in  Leg.  Aelf.  40: 
the  king,  120;  archbishop,  90;  bishop  and  ealderman,  60;  twelfthjndeman,  80; 
Bazhyndeman,  15;  ceorl  (freeman),  5.    See  Eemble,  Saxons,  ii.  899. 

3  Onlj  bstead  of  '*  honse,''  he  says  '*  court.''  Compare  Leg.  InsB,  6,  with  Leg. 
Aelf.  7. 

*  Leg.  Aelf.  42,  27,  34.    Translation  of  I^ppenberg,  il  888. 
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prevention  of  robberies  and  feuds,  he  also  strove  to  check 
every  species  of  immorality  amongst  all  classes.  The  seduc- 
tion 01  nuns  was  dealt  with  most  severely.  Ina  had  com- 
menced the  work,  but  still  the  regulations  of  his  great  suc- 
cessor, respecting  such  crimes,  are  much  more  niunerous  and 
strict.  In  a  similar  proportion  were  punishments  adjudged 
for  working  on  the  Suncua-y,  or  other  holy  days^.  Beapectiog 
the  rules  for  priests,  the.  revenues  due  fiom  land  to  the 
Church,  and  for  taking  sanctuary,  very  little  provisicoi  had 
been  made  in  the  legislation  of  tiie  eighth  century ;  butlyet 
King  Ina  had  taken  counsel  on  these  points,  not  only  with  aU 
his  Witan,l}ut  also  with  his  two  bishops,  Hedde  ancLEorcen- 
bald'.  Al&ed's  high  reverence  for  the  Church  and  its  £uth 
enabled  him  to  make  new  and  more  extensive  arrangements. 
Although  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officers  ranked  &ir  below 
him  in  the  degree  of  compensation,  yet  every  offence  against 
their  individual  dignity  was  rigorously  punished.  Any  one 
who  presumed  to  %ht  withia  sight  of  the  archbishop  or 
bishop,  was  compelled  to  atone  for  it  by  pavment  of  150  and 
100  shillings.  A  priest  so  far  forgettmg  himself  as  to  kill 
a  man  in  combat,  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  bishop  to 
be  deprived  of  all  his  property  and  to  be  divested  or  his 
sacerdotal  office.  Strict  regulations  were  made  concerning 
sanctuary  in  churches  and  monasteries,  iq  which  criminals 
and  fugitives  took  refuge ;  how  long  such  persons  should  re- 
main there,  and  their  treatment  during  the  time  allowed 
them.  Itobbery  of  Church  property  was  punished  by  the 
infliction  of  a  double  fine,  ana  the  loss  of  a  hand^. 

Enough  may  be  gathered  from  these  instances.to  show  what 
progress  the  national  law  had  made  at  that  time,  and  on  what 
principles  it  was  conducted.  By  a  peculiar  addition,  Alfred 
impressed  upon  the  entire  Codex  the  character  of  his  own 
mind,  much  more  than  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  for 
he  began  his  new  book  of  laws  with  extracts  from  the  Bible 
itself  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments^.  These 
words  were  placed  first :  "  And  the  Lord  spake  all  these 

»  Leg.  InsB,  27,  31,  3 ;  Leg.  Aelf.  8,  9, 10, 11, 18,  25,  26,  43. 

*  Leg.  Id»,  1,  4, 5,  61,  and  Thorpe's  Introduction,  i.  102. 
»  Leg.  Aelf.  16, 21,  2,  6, 6. 

*  Laws  and  Institates,  i.  44,  ff. 
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wofds,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Gk)d,"  Ac.  Then  followed 
the  Ten  GommandmentB,  omitting  the  second,  but  the  23rd 
T^se  of  the  chapter  was  inserted  to  make  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment. Then  followed,  with  a  few  omissions,  the  21st,  22nd, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  23rd  chapters  (^  Exodus,  which 
contain  the  Mosaic  laws,  treating  of  the  relations  between 
masters  and  servants,  of  the  punishments  for  murder, 
homicide,  th^  and  other  hdnous  sins,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
observance  of  holy  and  festival  days.  The  last  statute  is : 
^  Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  Gods,  neither  let  it 
be  heard  from  thy  mouth."  Exod.  zziii.  18.  Then  the 
book  proceeds :  '^  These  are  the  laws  spoken  to  Moses  by  the 
Almighty  God  himself,  who  commanded  him  to  keep  them, 
and  afterwards  the  only  Son  of  God,  who  is  Chnst  our 
Saviour  came  upon  earth,  and  said,  that  he  did  not  come  to 
destroy  these  laws  and  to  abolish  them,  but  in  every  way  to 
fulfil  them;  and  he  taught  mercy  and  humility.  Then,  after 
lie  had  soffeared,  but  before  his  apostles  had  gone  forth  to 
teach  in  all  lands,  and  whilst  they  were  still  together,  they 
converted  many  heathens  to  God,  and  stiU  remaLoing  to- 
gether, the^  sent  messengers  into  Antioch  and  Syria  to 
preach  Christ's  laws.  But  when  they  learnt  that  these  mes- 
sengers met  with  no  success,  the  aposties  sent  them  a  letter. 
And  this  is  the  letter  sent  by  the  apostles  to  Antioch,  Syria, 
and  Cilicia,  which  places  are  now  converted  from  heathenism." 
Here  follows  Ut^nUy  the  Epistie  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  XV.,  23-29.  Alfred  then  added,  from  Matthew 
vii.,  12  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  eyen  so  to  them."  "By  this  one  Commandment 
man  shall  know  whether  he  does  right,  then  he  will  require 
no  other  law-book."  This  short  epitome  of  the  laws  of 
God  upon  earth  proceeds  further:  "Since  now  it  happens 
that  many  nations  have  adopted  the  fiiith  of  Christ,  se- 
veral synods  have  assembled  upon  the  earth,  and  also 
amongst  the  English  {>eople  siuce  they  have  ]^rofessed  the 
Christian  religion,  consisting  of  holy  bishops  with  other  dis- 
tingmshed  Witan.  Moved  by  the  compassion  which  Christ 
tai^t  towards  error,  they  ordained  that  by  their  permission, 
secular  lords,  for  nearly  every  misdeed,  might  in  the  first  in- 
stance make  compensation  by  a  fine,  except  for  treason 
against  a  lord,  on  which  crime  they  dared  not  exercise  any 
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mercy,  because  the  Almighty  Gk)d  would  not  grant  it  to  those 
who  exalted  themselves  above  Him,  nor  Christ,  God's  son,  to 
him  who  sold  Him  to  death,  and  He  commanded  that  a  lord 
should  be  loved  like  Himself  i." 

In  different  synods  different  punishments  were  allotted  for 
various  human  offences,  and  different  commandments  were 
written  in  the  several  synod-books:  "Whereupon  I,  King 
Alfred,  have  collected  and  commanded  to  be  written  down 
those  laws  which  our  forefathers  held,  those  which  seem  to 
me  good,"  &c.  The  manner  in  which  he  proceeded  has  been 
already  considered :  "  I,  Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
showed  them  to  all  my  Witan,  and  they  said  that  they  ap- 

E roved  of  them  all,  and  would  observe  them."  Then  follow 
is  own  statutes.  It  would  be  dificult  to  find  in  any  other 
collection  of  laws  of  the  middle  ages  so  large  a  portion  of 
Biblical  matter  as  in  this ;  and  we  biow,  too,  that  no  other 
has  so  completely  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
It  is  true  that  many  passages  from  both  Testaments  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Frankish  and  other  Continental  codes,  and. 
the  general  influence  in  legislation  of  eminent  princes  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  entire  derical  body  is  indubitable ;  but  in 
no  other  do  we  find  the  idea  of  blending  the  old  Teutonic 
law  with  the  Hebrew-Christian,  so  perfectly  carried  into 
effect. 

How  natural  then  is  the  conjecture  that  Alfred  humbly 
submitted  himself  to  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and  allowed 
them  to  have  similar  power  in  the  state,  to  tnat  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  country  of  the  weak  descendants  of  Charle* 
magne,  and  even  in  England  during  the  lifetime  of  his  own 
father,  who  had  taught  his  son  to  fear  G-od  and  the  Church. 
Sut  a  closer  research  into  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  and  the  activity  of  its  supporters  at  that  time,  will 
show  us  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Alfred,  on  the 
contrary,  ruled  in  the  most  perfect  concord  with  his  clergy, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  deny 
the  tendency  towards  despotism  which  he  introduced  into  the 
government,  this  is  evinced  in  various  instances ;  but  never- 
theless Alfred's  name  must  be  held  in  all  honour,  for  he  ad- 

1  **  Lnfioen  seva  bine  eelfne,"  not  as  one^s  self,  as  Thorpe  translates  it,  but  like 
binself— vis.  God.    Eemble,  Sozons,  iL  208. 
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ministered  law  and  justice  according  to  the  eternal  and 
divine  precepts,  and  perfected  the  Old  Testament  Decalogue 
by  the  grand  addition  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  "  a  man 
should  love  his  neighbour  as  himself." 

This  peculiar  construction  of  hi^  code  proceeded  firom  the 
earnest  character  of  his  religious  belief,  to  which  we  may  also 
chiefly  ascribe  its  high  moral  tone.  The  question  indeed 
presents  itself:  did  Alfred  re^y  aim  at  governing  his  sub- 
jectB  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Levitical  regulations  ? 
What  could  be  done  with  reference  to  the  punishments  for 
riftTna^Tig  vineyards  P  Would  it  not  have  oeen  absurd  to 
recal  to  the  Saxons  the  memory  of  the  captivity  of  the 
Israelites  in  Egypt  ?  It  is  true  that  many  fundamental  laws 
relative  to  property  in  land  and  cattle,  as  well  as  to  assault 
and  murder,  were  precisely  the  same  amongst  the  German 
and  Semitic  people ;  and  although  Al&ed  made  a  Christian 
law  of  that  Hebrew  one^  which  bestowed  freedom  on  a  slave 
after  six  years  of  service,  yet  on  the  whole,  he  merely  held  up 
as  an  example  to  his  subjects  a  code  with  which  they  were 
well  ai^uflinted,  and  which  showed  them  those  points  wherein 
their  Christian  community  was  still  deficient.  He  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  them  his  own  conviction,  that 
punishment  and  reward  belonged  to  God,  who  ordained  the 
king  to  be  His  representative  upon  earth  to  execute  justice. 
And  yet  it  is  singular  enough  to  find  the  old  Teutonic  Were* 
geld  considered  as  a  compensation  for  the  Divine  vn<ath ! 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  add  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  We  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  an  historical  eye-vritness  how  strictly  Alfred  re- 
quired everv  man  to  ]>e  treated  according  to  tne  right  and 
equity  of  the  Christian  religion. 

From  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  Asser,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  amongst  the  many 
evils  conseouent  on  the  Danish  invasion,  ^reat  irregularities 
had  entered  into  the  administration  of  justice^.  Throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  common  and  poor  freemen  had  no  other 

1  The  command  of  Moses,  that  a  slave  who  wished  to  remain  an  a  servant 
with  his  master  should  have  his  ear  pierced  through  with  an  awl  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  47,  n.  11,  is  very  similar  to  an  old  German 
custom.    Compare  Grimm.  Deutsche  Bechtsalterthiimer,  p.  889. 

'  Asser,  towards  the  end.    Florent.  Wigoro.  i.  106. 
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protection  than  that  afforded  them  by  the  king  himself; 
&r  the  great  aod  powerful  men  who  administered  the  laws 
were  lifted  up  by  pride,  and  occupied  themselves  with  worldly 
matters  rather  than  with  such  as  would  do  honour  to  their 
Christian  name,    in  the  reg^ular  tribunals,  where  the  earls 
and  other  officials  sat  to  mstribute  justice,  there  were  so 
many  discussions  and  quarrels  about  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
that  the  iudgments  rarely  gaye  satisfaction.     But  the  IHrig 
caused  all  decisions  to  be  laid  before  him,  whether  they  were 
just  or  unjust,  and  he  investigated  them  strictly,  especially 
when  the  offence  encroached  on  his  own  prerogative.     The 
unsettled  state  of  affiiirs  at  that  time  naturally  caused  the  king 
to  be  more  and  more  considered  as  the  principal  guardian  of 
justice.   But  the  confidence  placed  in  Alfred  by  a  large  portion 
of  his  suWects  was  fully  justified  by  his  extreme  conscientious- 
ness.   H!e  was  more  sincere  than  any  other  in  the  country 
in  his  endeavours  to  discover  a  true  and  just  judgment^  and 
to  bestow  their  lawful  rights  upon  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
as  well  as  upon  the  rich  and  powerful.    In  the  same  manner 
he  inquired  into  all  the  sentences  which  were  given  in  the 
district  courts  of  his  kingdom,  whether  they  were  just  or 
unjust ;  he  often  summoned  the  judge  to  be  Drought  before 
him,  and  questioned  him.    Sometimes  he  obtained  information 
through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  MthM  servants.     He  did 
this  chiefiy  in  order  to  discover  whether  injustice  had  been 
practised  from  ignorance  or  malevolence,  from  love,  or  fear, 
or  hate,  towards  any  one,  or  wholly  from  a  desire  of  gain. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  a  judge  would  acknowledge  his 
ignorance,  but  then  Alfred  would  seriously  set  before  him  his 
folly,  and  would  say :  ''  I  am  astonished  at  your  great  teme- 
rity, that  you  who,  by  Grod's  fevour  and  mine,  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  office  and  rank  of  the  Wise*,  should  have 
entirely  neglected  the  studies  and  the  labours  of  the  Wise. 
Either,  therefore,  resign  your  temporal  power,  or  assiduously 
apply  yourself,  as  I  require  of  you,  to  obtain  wisdom." 
Thus  many  nobles  and  officers  of  high  rank  would  frequently 
seek  to  acquire  in  their  old  age  what  they  had  neglected  m  their 
youth^,  and  would  choose  to  submit  to  be  instaicted,  a  thing 

*  In  exquendis  judiciis  discretissimiu  indagator.  '  Sapieiites,  witan. 

*  Illiterati  ab  infantia  comites  pene  omnes,  praepositi  ae  imnistrL 
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hitherto  strange  to  tbem,  and,  like  schoolboys,  oommence  at 
the  rudiments  of  learning  rather  than  relinquish  their  offices. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of  this 
narration,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  such  cases  often  occurred. 
They  became  soon  noticed  by  contemporary  obserrers.  In 
the  course  of  the  century,  indeed,  the  evil  seems  to  have  in- 
creased, and  to  have  greatly  extended  its  ruinous  effects ;  and 
the  accounts  of  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries  assert 
that  the  Saxon  kin^  was  unmerciful  enough  to  cause  a  great 
number  of  unjust  judges  to  be  hanged,  after  beins  severely 
reprimanded^.  But  how  could  the  most  beauti^  traits  of 
Alfred's  character  be  thus  mistaken  and  censured?  The 
aim  which  peculiarly  distinguished  his  legislation  was  to 
raise  the  moral  greatness  of  his  people,  and  to  promulgate 
the  Christian  faitfa,  and  this  is  plainly  shown  us  also  by 
Asser ;  Christianity  required  that  the  same  measure  of  jus- 
tice should  be  allotted  to  the  high  as  to  the  low.  The  state 
in  which  this  can  be  done,  must  have  wise  and  learned  judges 
of  the  law ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  grief  to 
Al&ed,  that  those  men  who,  £rom  their  rank  and  wealth, 
should  have  exhibited  a  brilliant  example  to  all  besides,  and 
who  had  such  an  important  voice  in  the  public  administration 
of  justice,  were  found  so  deficient.  They  could  not  even  read 
in  public  the  laws  of  their  country ;  the  hitherto  universally 
acknowledged  common  law  began  now  to  be  forgotten.  And 
with  this  is  connected  another  point  of  no  less  importance  to 
us.  Besides  earls  and  governors,  Asser  mentions  regular 
judges',  who,  althoug[h  they  appear  from  their  title  to  have 
had  a  right  to  practise  their  official  employment,  yet  were 
unable  to  do  so.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  nobles 
and  free  landowners  had  so  alienated  themselves  from  the 
community,  especially  during  the  time  of  war,  that  they 
could  no  longer  administer  justice  without  further  legal 
knowledge.  Thus  there  arose  a  tribunal,  which  perhaps  ^d 
been  projected  long  before,  and  which  the  king  now  mo- 
deUed  and  fitted  for  its  important  office.  Possibly,  an  ar- 
rangement vras  then  made  m  England  similar  to  the  missi 
dominici  of  Charlemagne,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 

1  Andrew  Home,  Miroir  des  Justices,,  p.  296-298. 
<  They  were  yarions:  comites,  praepositi,jadices. 
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courts  called  Assizes,  for  whilst  the  people  and  their 
sheriffs  still  retained  the  right  of  giving  judgment,  the  king, 
to  whom  alone  belonged  an  executive  power,  practised  a 
strict  inspection  hj  means  of  messengers^.  But  the  judges, 
whose  national  title  was  unquestionably  Gerefan  {Earls), 
were  answerable  for  their  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  for 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  them.  And  this  responsibility 
caused  them  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  kin^,  their  chief  ma- 
gistrate, in  those  cases  when  they  exposed  flieir  ignorance^. 

Before  we  leave  this  important  suoject,  and  conclude  the 
account  of  the  political  affairs  of  the  period,  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  glance  at  that  country  which,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  was  united  in  the  dominion  of  "Wessex — the  Chris- 
tian Danish  kingdom,  which,  by  the  policy  of  Alfred,  had 
been  established  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  first  legal  union, 
the  short  statute  made  and  confirmed  in  the  treaty  of  Wed- 
more  between  the  two  kings  and  their  adherents,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  few  principal  points  are  very  brief, 
and  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  necessity.  G-uthorm-Athel- 
stan  could  not  avoid  the  consequences  of  this  treaty.  Al- 
though he  still  adhered  to  piracy,  the  way  was  already  pre- 
pared for  a  union  of  his  own  followers  with  the  original 
Anglian  population,  when  he  died,  in  the  year  890.  Al- 
though his  death  occasioned  a  new  and  desperate  attack  from 
the  Danes,  and  his  immediate  successor  Eohric  proved  himself 
to  be  no  pattern  of  fidelity,  yet  the  work  which  had  been 
commenced  was  established  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  grew  and 
flourished  even  beneath  the  storms  of  a  wax  that  continued 
for  a  year.  An  amplification  of  the  resolutions  of  Wedmore  is 
extant,  which  was  made  at  a  later  period,  and  designated  the 
Peace  between  Gruthorm  and  Edward.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable, and  it  is  not  confirmed  by  any  proofs,  that  the  latter, 
Alfred's  son,  waa  invested  with  regal  honours  and  princely 

Sower  so  early  as  the  year  890 ;  the  execution  of  the  new 
ocument  must  have  taken  place  in  Alfred's  own  reign, 
although  there  is  only  doubtful  information  of  a  Guthorm 
11.^  who  succeeded  iEohric  in  905.  These  laws  apparently 
belong  to  the  enlarged  legislative  code  of  Alfred;   it  is 

1  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  41-45.     '  Bise  of  the  German  Kingdom,  by  Sjbel,  p.  2d5. 
*  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes,  L  166.    On  the  antboritj  of  WaUing- 
ford,  p.  589,  540. 
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expressly  stated  in  the  introduction,  that  these  are  the  ordi- 
nances of  Alfred  and  Qnthorm,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
ratified  between  the  Angles  and  Danes,  and  were  now 
reYived  by  Edward.  They  bear  in  an  extended  form  the 
same  features  as  were  exhibited  in  Alfred's  code,  and  they 
give  sufficing  internal  proof,  that  in  the  course  of  twenly 
years .  Christianity  had  become  the  state  religion,  or  rather 
that  it  had  conquered  and  completely  overturned  the  old- 
estaUished  heathen  faith.  Here,  too,  the  first  articles  treat 
of  the  Church,  and  of  obedience  to  Christian  commands. 
One  Grod  only  shall  be  loved,  and  he  wiU  reward  and  punish. 
Peace  towards  the  Church  and  towards  the  king,  is  alike  to 
be  preserved  inviolably.  Dues  are  to  be  paid  to  the  king 
and  to  the  Church ;  they  both  protect  morals  and  manners 
from  injury.  Labour,  swearing,  and  the  ordeal,  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  practised  on  holy  days.  The  punishment 
against  profanation  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly necessary  on  account  of  the  transgressions  which 
had  lately  been  committed  by  the  Northmen.  The  perform- 
ance of  pagan  rites,  witchcraft,  and  conjuration,  were  like- 
wise punishable  offences.  But  on  the  other  hand,  priests  and 
foreigners  were  to  enjoy  peculiar  protection  as  amongst  the 
West  Saxons,  and  the  rights  of  the  different  classes  of  the  free 
population  were  based  upon  the  ground  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessions. It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  a  carefiii  distinction 
is  made,  in  name  at  least,  in  the  measure  of  compensation 
awarded  to  the  people  of  Saxon  and  of  Danish  origin^. 

Thus  then,  after  it  had  for  a  long  time  appeared  probable 
that  the  principal  Christian  state  in  England  was  destined 
to  destruction,  it  was  not  only  delivered  by  the  sword,  but 
its  deliverer  also  restored  internal  order,  and  bound  it  to- 
gether beneath  his  powerful  protection.  We  often  see  in 
history  great  revolutionary  events  interrupting  the  quiet 
progress  of  a  nation ;  all  the  ancient  enfeebled  institutions 
become  abolished ;  the  people,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
great  man,  struggle  and  are  victorious,  and  then  the  seed 
is  sown  of  a  well-organized  government,  whose  fruits  are 
gathered  iu  a  happy  mture. 

'  Next  to  the  wer  and  wite  of  the  Saxons  was  always  placed  the  lah-slitte  of 
the  Northmen  (lagsligt  in  old  Swedish  law).    Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  16S. 
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Alfred's  actiye  exertions  in  the  ^vemment,  and  in  the 
adminifitration  of  law,  afford  a  glorious  example  of  this. 
When,  in  later  times,  his  people  sighed  beneath  the  heavy 
oppression  of  Norman  kings,  when  might  alone  was  right, 
TOen  troops  of  exiles  sheltered  in  the  forests,  and  the  ^h 
roads  were  perilous,  they  remembered  with  sorrow  the  security 
which  they  had  once  enjoyed  under  Alfred's  just  rule ;  and 
in  alleyiation  of  their  misery,  they  portrayed  in  poetry  the 
golden  peace  of  the  past,  wnen  the  trayeUer  might  lose  his 
purse,  full  of  gold,  upon  the  way,  and  find  it  again  untouched 
at  the  end  of  a  month  on  the  same  spot,  and  when  golden 
bracelets  were  hung  up  at  the  cross-roads  in  confidence  that 
no  passer-by  would  remove  them^. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  great  conflict,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Church,  the  guardian  of  the  Christian  fisdth,  was  not  less 
unsettled  than  the  secular  affairs  of  the  country.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  afber  heathenism  had  made  so  desperate  an 
attack  upon  the  Christian  state  ?  Since  the  days  of  Augus- 
tine and  Wilfrith,  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  haa  been  accu- 
mulating in  the  cathedrals  and  convents  of  the  island.  Eager 
after  spoil,  the  northern  robbers  had  rushed  into  every  sacred 
place,  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  torch  in  the  other ;  the 
few  unwarlike  inmates  who  remained  to  guard  their  precious 
treasures  died  like  martyrs.  As  soon  as  the  Danes  had  taken 
possession  of  the  gold,  they  departed  to  the  next  consecrated 

Elace,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  naked  walls,  blackened 
y  smoke,  whilBt  many  other  costly  things  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  value — ^books  on  which  the  maintenance  of  civili- 
zation depended — ^became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  monks  of 
St.  Cuthbert  were  not  the  only  ones  who,  with  the  bones  of 
their  saints  and  a  few  of  the  vessels  appertaining  to  the 
Church,  wandered  without,shelter  about  the  country ;  every 
establishment  was  involved  in  the  universal  destruction :  the 
Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  defenceless.  Happy  were 
those  of  her  meml^rs  who  had  escaped  across  the  sea,  and 
could  await  better  days  in  a  foreign  land ! 

»  Ingnlph.  p.  870.  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.  ii.  §  122.  This  seems  to  be  the  repe- 
tition of  an  old  tradition  which  has  been  already  told  hj  Bede,  il  16,  of  the  happv 
reign  of  Edwy  of  Northnmbria,  and  at  a  later  period  was  related  as  ocenrring  in 
the  times  of  Frothis  the  Dane  and  Bollo  the  Norman.    Lappenberg,  p.  885. 
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But  as  in  worldly  ofEurs  many  things  had  shown  marks  of 
decay  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  so  for  a  long  time 
many  errors  had  existed  in  the  Church  which  hastened  her 
ruin.  It  has  been  noticed  before,  how  in  the  ninth  century 
no  great  individual  Church  teacher  had  appeared,  and  how 
aEber  the  death  of  the  learned  Bede  the  study  of  the  Scripture, 
and  the  progress  of  all  knowledge  leading  thereto,  had  been 
constaady  declining.  When  the  work  of  conversion  had 
been  completed  at  home,  the  most  able  men  of  York  and 
Canterbury  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Eranks,  and  in 
their  service  were  most  zealous  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  to  the  brethren  in  Northern  Germany.  Meanwhile 
the  "English  clergy  led  a  quiet,  indolent  life,  instead  of  study- 
ing witli  eamesl^ess  and  diligence.  When,  afber  the  warlike 
reigns  of  Offa  and  Egbert,  the  pious  Ethelwulf  began  to  rule, 
the  Church,  having  only  her  own  advantage  in  view,  seems  to 
have  advanced  her  power  so  fiu*  aa  to  be  the  true  mistress  of 
the  state.  Now  for  the  first  time,  as  was  so  frequently  the 
case  in  subsequent  ages,  the  Church  of  England,  behind 
the  shield  of  piety  and  Eomish  orthodoxy,  fell  into  un- 
seemly worldly  corruption  and  indifference  to  aU  higher 
objects,  whilst  she  almost  entirely  relinquished  her  most 
noble  ^nployment,  the  education  and  improvement  of  the 
pie,  and  cast  aside  the  arms  vdth  which  she  should  have 


Tbe  destruction  without,  and  the  moral  decay  within,  com- 
bined to  direct  Alfred's  attention  to  the  true  cause  of  such  an 
unhappy  state  of  things.  What  peculiar  impressions  he  must 
have  felt  when  he  called  to  mind,  how,  in  his  earliest  child- 
hood, he  had  seen  the  greatest  splendour  displayed  by  his 
&ther  before  the  supreme  head  of  Christendom,  and  how,  in 
his  youth,  his  eager  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge  was  un- 
satisfied,  because  the  Church  of  his  native  land  could  not 
produce  a  single  master  to  instruct  him  in  Latin!  In 
Germanic  England,  as  in  every  part  of  Europe  converted  by 
Eome  to  Chr^tianity,  learning  and  the  study  of  books  were 
matters  entirely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  as  a  rule,  the  free- 
bom  laity  remained  in  ignorance  of  such  occupations.  Never- 
theless, Bede  and  his  coadjutors  had  accomplished  much,  and 
even  prepared  the  way  for  more ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  these 
stars  nad  set  too  soon,  and  for  ever.    Alfred  recalled  thosr 
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times  with  toucliiiig  regret,  when  he  wrote  thus  :  J-  "*^ 
very  often  thought  what  wise  men  there  once  were  ^^9^^ 
the  English  people,  both  clergy  and  laymen,  and  what  Dlessea 
times  those  were  when  the  people  were  governed  9^  ™^ 
who  obeyed  God  and  his  Gbspels,  and  how  they  maintamea 
peace,  morality,  and  authorily  at  home,  and  even  ®^^  .^ 
them  beyond  their  own  country;  how  they  prospered  in 
battle,  as  well  as  in  wisdom ;  and  how  zealous  the  clergy  were 
in  teaching  and  leamiDg,  and  in  all  their  sacred  duties ;  an 
how  people  came  hither  from  foreign  countries  to  seek  lor 
instruction, — and  now,  when  we  desire  it,  we  can  onlvo^^*^ 
it  from  abroad.  So  entirely  has  knowledge  escaped  from  tne 
English  people,  that  there  are  only  a  few  on  this  side  of  tne 
Humber  who  can  understand  the  divine  service,  or  even  ex- 
plain a  Latin  epistle  in  English ;  and  I  believe,  not  many  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Humber  either.  But  they  are  so  few, 
that  iudeed  I  cannot  remember  one,  south  of  the  Thames, 
when  I  began  to  reign."  There  were  still  traces  of  former 
greatness  in  the  north.  It  was  in  Wessex,  and  in  the  country 
south  of  the  Thames,  that  the  greatest  ignorance  prevailed ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  in  consequence  ot 
the  Danish  invasion,  any  seeds  of  a  higher  civilisation  and 
education  which  had  been  casually  sown,  were  threatened 
with  annihilation.  For  a  considerable* time  there  had  like- 
wise been  great  danger  that  the  worship  of  "Woden  would  be 
revived  in  some  of  the  ancient  and  abandoned  sites.  Alfred 
now  correctly  perceived  what  was  wanting.  The  Church  ot 
his  country  needed  reformation ;  in  order  to  secure  her  frop 
ruin,  that  support  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  ought  again 
to  be  secured  to  her,  and  this  support  could  only  consist  in 
the  bestowing  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  basis.  At  that 
time  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  Eeformation,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  the  word.  In  the  west  it  was  long  before 
there  was  any  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  dogmas.  Borne 
had  been  the  mother  of  the  Church,  and  continued  to  be  her 
central  point ;  and  it  was  Alfred's  most  earnest  endeavour  to 
cement  yet  more  closely  the  hitherto  uninterrupted  alliance 

>  Alfred's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the  Begala  Pastoralis  of  Gregor.  I- 
accoiding  to  the  MS.  Hatton.  20,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  printed  in  Parker's  and 
in  Wise*8  edittons  of  Asser. 
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bc^e«i  Some  and  Englazid;  for  the  chief  seat  of  Gkriflten- 
ism  neyer  ^uled  to  send  fortii  Tital  poiver,  as  the  heart 
impda  blood  into  aU  paorts  of  the  bodf. 

ThepeorikraB  efieeteof  the  ambitiozi  of  Bome  had  fipeqiieiitljr 
been  felt  in  many  continental  ootULtries.  Bat  she  found  it 
more  difficult  ta  extend  her  power  in  thaffe  distant  iahmd, 
where  hvsk  littLe  progress  had  been  made  by  the  Bomicdi  eanom 
in  opposition  to  the  national  elements,  wbere  the  hmguage  of 
the  coontrj  wasr  BtiU  mamfcained  in  the  servi^ 
where,  since  the  first  oentory  after  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
iaamtjy  the  ekrical  bo^  had  been  entirely  composed  of  na- 
tire^^  and  wh^?e  the  strict  edicts  relative  to  oeHbaey  were  by 
no  means  rigidly  obseryed.  No  ^^Q  ef  the  ninth  cesitury 
professed  that  absolute  ptower  in  England  which  had  long 
been  exCTcised  hy  Bome  in  other  countries.  Eren  a  John 
Vm,  sjmdaxs  to  hare  had  n^her  the  leisure  nor  the  wish, 
owing  to  InB  eeaaelesB  efforts  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
to  oeeupy  himself  in  the  afikbs  of  Britain.  It  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  iar  the  Church  of  England  that  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  herself  and  Braie  was  the  most 
zealously  obserred  on  her  own  side.  Almost  all  the  princes 
of  Britain  in  regular  successioa  visited  St.  Peter^s,  aM  their 
national  seminary,  the  Saxon  school,  rose  again  from  the 
flames,  and  lioirmed  a  perpetual  bond  of  unioiL 

It  is  much  to  be  regre^ed  that  no  Italian  authorities  are 
extant,  which  would  give  us  more  accurate  information  con- 
cerning the  efficacy  (€  that  institutioii,  and  throw  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  two  powers.  There 
is  no  eiidence  in  the  |n?eseat  day  to  support  the  notion  that 
the  Saxon  sdhool  was,  in  the  reign  of  Al&ed,  a  tool  of  the 
papistical  preteimion.  The  fiEotMcd  zeal  of  his  forejG&thers 
was  no  less  actwe  in  Alfred,  but  he  had  no  desire,  when 
bowed  down  by  tne  weight  of  his  position,  to  lay  aside  for 
ever  all  earthly  cares  at  the  miracle-working  graves  of  the 
saints,  as  Ina  had  done,  nor  did  he  give  himself  up  to  devo- 
tion, hke  his  father  Ethehmlf,  neglecting  aU  things  besides. 
Yet  the  Pope  was  regarded  by  him  also  as  the  successor  oi 
the  first  of  the  aitostles ;  he  reverenced  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  and  believed  thdr  legends  to  be  true ;.  ther^ore,  in 
the  a£;e  in  whi^  he  lived,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  considared 
as  a  feithfiil  Catholic  Christian.     Moreover,  the  deep  impres- 
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sions  which  in  his  earliest  youth  were  made  upon  him 
in  Eome  were  not  extinguished,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
established  peace  at  home,  he  comanenced  a  systematic 
intercourse  with  the  head  of  Christendom.  The  following 
accounts  are  given  on  this  subject. 

The  Pope  Martinus  (882-884),  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
papal  throne,  sent  gifts  to  the  Saxon  king,  amongst  which 
was  a  piece  of  the  holy  cross ;  whereupon,  in  883,  Alfred 
despatched  two  of  his  nobles,  Sighelm^^  and  Athelstan,  to 
make  a  return  for  thesepresents,  by  carrying  his  and  his 
people's  offerings  to  the  Church  of  Bome.  These  were  per- 
haps the  very  ambassadors  who  bore  to  the  Pope  the  urgent 
entreaty  of  their  king,  that  out  of  love  for  him,  the  Saxon 
school  might  be  freed  fix)m  all  tributes  and  taxes,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  benevolent  Prince  of  the  Church  readily 
acceded  to  this  request.  Ethelwulf  enjoined  its  fulfilment  on 
his  successors ;  this  duty  his  sons  now  conscientiously  dis- 
charged. But  a  still  more  weighty  commission  was  entrusted 
to  these  two  men.  Eome  was  not  the  remotest  part  of  the 
globe  to  which  Alfred's  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
extended ;  he  carried  them  still  ftirther.  At  a  time  when  the 
Pagans  were  in  possession  of  London  (it  is  uncertain  whether 
in  880  or  even  later),  Alfred  made  a  vow^,  that  after  their 
defeat  and  expulsion,  he  would  send  an  embassy  with  rich 
gifts  to  the  Christians  of  the  far  east,  to  the  Churches  in 
India,  which  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  apostles 
Thomas  and  Bartholomew.  If  this  had  not  been  related  by 
the  contemporary  Saxon  Tear-books,  there  might  be  some 
reason  to  ooubt  the  whole  narration,  and  to  pronounce  it 
a  fable.  But  as  Charlemagne  had  sent  proofs  of  his  magni- 
ficence and  renown  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  to  places  which 

>  ChroD.  Sax.  a.  884  and  885 ;  Asser,  p.  484;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516 ;  Florence,  i. 
99.  The  Chronicle  is  the  most  certain  authority.  It  completely  contradicts, 
with  regard  to  Sighelm,  the  "  Snithehnns  episcopus,"  who,  according  to  Florence, 
sncceeded  Asser  at  Sherborne  in  883  (see  Introduction,  p.  5),  and  also  the  Bishop 
Sighelm,  of  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Gest  Pontif.  AngL  ii.  248  (ed.  Frankf.  1601.)  The 
first  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  genuine  lists  of  the  Bishops  of  Sher- 
borne ;  the  second,  m  the  fourth  place  after  Asser,  Monumenta  Hist.  Brit.  p.  560, 
n.  d.  Sighehn  was  minister  regis  in  the  year  875,  according  to  the  documents  in 
God.  Dij^.  n.  307.    Both  ambassadors  were  probably  distinguished  laymen. 

<  Chron.  Sax.  A.  833,  and  Henric  Hunting!  t.  740. 
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before  had  only  existed  in  marvellous  legends  for  the  people 
of  the  west,  so  out  of  gratitude  for  his  own  deliverance,  the 
most  Christian  king  of  his  age  desired  to  send  messages  of 
peace  and  friendly  ^s  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  world.  According  to  his  own  belief,  and 
tiiat  of  ms  contemporaries,  the  Apostle  Thomas  himself  had 
once  preached  the  gospel  in  India,  and  the  Church  established 
by  him  still  existed,  although  environed  and  oppressed  by 
heathens  of  aU.  nations.  An  obscure  account  of  the  spread 
of  their  doctrines  has  been  preserved  from  the  earliest  times 
by  the  western  Christians^,  and  confirms  our  present  know- 
ledge that  the  Mahometans,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  east, 
found  there  various  Christiaa  sects.  But  it  is  enough  for  us 
that  Alfred's  messengers  journeyed  from  Borne  into  that  re- 
mote country;  they  returned,  and,  "  God  be  thanked,"  savs 
the  Chronicle,  "  they  had  been  graciously  enabled  to  fiilfil  the 
TOW."  They  brought  home  perfumes  and  precious  stones,  as 
memorials  of  this  wonderful  journey,  which  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  churches^.  This  was  the  first  intercourse  that 
took  place  between  England  and  Hindostan.  In  the  year 
887,  Athelhelm,  Ealderman  of  Wilts,  who  has  been  before 
mentioned,  carried  to  Eome  the  tributes  and  gifts  of  his 
sovereign  and  of  the  Saxon  people^.  In  the  following  year, 
Beocca,  also  an  ealderman,  had  a  similar  commission.  He 
took  charge  of  Ethelswitha,  the  widowed  sister  of  Alfred,  and 
last  Queen  of  Mercia,  who  appears  to  have  lefb  her  brother's 
court  in  order  to  proceed  to  Kome,  and  end  her  life  in  some 
holy  place  there ;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  lengthened  pil- 
grimage were  too  much  for  the  feeble  woman,  who  had  long 
been  bowed  down  by  sorrow ;  before  she  reached  Eome  she 
died,  at  F^ua,  in  888*.  In  the  next  year  no  formal  embassy 
went  to  Italy ;  only  two  couriers^  were  despatched  with  letters 

>  Then  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  Vita  Sti  Thomae,  in  prose,  in  MS.  Cott.  Calig.  A. 
xiv.,  where,  in  the  poem  relating  to  him,  the  apostle  is  represented  as  being  sent  on 
a  similar  embassy  with  Andrew. 

2  Wilh.  Mahnesb.  de  Gest  Pontif.  Angl.  1.  c,  and  de  Beg.  Angl.  lib.  iL  §  122 ; 
Mattb.  Westm.  p.  333. 

3  Chron.  Sax.  Asser,  Florence. 

♦  Chron.  Sax.  888;  Ethelwerd,  W,  517;  Flor.  1 108. 
'  Twegen  hleaperas.    Chron.  Sax.  a.  889. 
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from  Alfred.  In  890,  Bemlielm,  an  abbokS  was  Aai^d jrit^ 
the  deliverance  of  the  cuatomaiy  alms  in  the  name  ^™™?' 
It  is  cfndent  from  all  the  aecoimte  whidi  we  Possess,  itafct™ 
was  done  aamnally.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  legular  tathe ; 
the  tribiite  was  vohmtarily  given,  to  obtain  those  adrantag^ 
wldch  the  king  and  his  aabjects  might  derive  from  Eonie. 
is  a  remarkable  and  significant  fiswt,  that  amongst  the  am- 
bassadors to  the  Pope,  onbr  one,  the  last,  appears  to  have  be^ 
invested  with  ecdesiasticaf  dignity ;  the  king  usually  entmstea 
valnable  and  important  coxmnissionB  sdlety  to  hiEt  most  con" 
fidential  officers.  . 

Two  accounts  may  be  m^ationedhra;e  in  reference  to  the  ffl- 
terconrse  with  fordgn  countries,  which  was  commenced  or  con- 
thmed  by  Alfred,  in  ecelesttstical  and  religioasflffiairs.  ^^^ 
to  their  brevity  and  imperfect  condition,  thejr  iiiifortiaw»teiy 
give  na  only  a  vague  idea  of  that  remote  period;  but  even 
with  these  disadvantages  they  are  invaLuable,  because  ^ej 
are  confirmed  by  contemporary  auliiorities.  Asscr*  menlaoDfl 
that  he  read  the  letters  and  saw  the  presents  which  were 
sent  to  bus  king  by  Abel,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  I^ 
appears  by  no  means  improbable  that  Sigbeim  and  Aihdstan, 
v^n  they  went  to  India,  or  on  their  return  from  thence, 
also  visited,  by  Alfred's  command,  the  land  rf  promifle^  sm 
revelation ;  tlmt  they  were  gladly  received  by  the  patrmrcl^ 
and  dismissed  to  the  far  western  island  with  a  letter  and 
with  ^8  to  their  king.  Tim  accoimt  is  of  importance  ifl 
the  history  of  the  Church  at  J^:afl«lem^  so  litde  knowB 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  as  one  of  ihe  rsxe 
traces  of  any  intercourse  betwBen  the  Christian  land  of  the 
west  and  the  cradle  of  its  faith. 

The  other  notice  rdates  to  a  ndghbouring  island,  to  Ire- 
land, which  had  so  glorioiosly  diatin^uished  itself  at  ihe  first 
promulgation  of  Christianiiy,  but  which  was  now  more  en- 
tirely excluded  from  its  history  than  Jerusalem;  for  the 
Celtic  Church,  after  the  separation  of  a  century,  would  not 
again  succumb  to  the  doctrines  nor  the  increasingly  powerM 

1  Beomhelm  abbad.    Chron.  Sax.  A.  890. 

2  P.  492:  Nam  etiam  de  Hierosolyma  Abel  patriarcfaae  epstdas  et  dona  u^ 
directas  Tidimos  et  legimns.  Simeon Drmelm.  copies  from  him;  de  Gest  ^S* 
AngL  p.  684. 
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aaeeadesKy  of  Some.  M  a  time  Triien  Alfred,  in  imisoii  with 
exogUeot  fi^lov-laboureirsy  wiys  TigarouBly  occupied  in  re- 
eBtdididing  liis  Gborch,  and  when  his  renown  had  tevreraed 
&B  BdA,  W€^  Bud^nfy  appeared,  in  the  year  891,  on  the 
coast  of  ComwaU,  three  Scot^imen,  Dubshuie,  Macb^ih,  and 
Maclinnmn.  They  had  aeeretly  left  tiaeircountry ;  the  Chris- 
im  faiih  was  gnerously  on  the  decline  there,  and  Swi&eh 
(Subin^),  tibe  Met  tead»er1hat  had  ever  appeared  amongst 
tie  Scots,  was  dead ;  fromlove  to  God  they  determined  to  go 
on  a  pilgiimage,  they  cared  little  whither.  In  a  frail  boat, 
P&tched  together  out  of  iiie  hides  of  oxen,  and  provided  with 
nod  &r  a  week,  tiiey  ti^jiufted  th^nsdyes  to  a  stormy  aea, 
^i  did  not  land  until  Ihe  expiratioin  of  seren  days.  As  soon 
^  i^ey  kft  their  miserable  bark,  liiey  hastened  to  iiie  King 
of  tiie  West  BaaLotm^  who  undoubtedly  received  these  Celtic 
sttfferers  with  kindness,  and  when  they  laid  before  him  their 
1^  to  continue  their  pOlgnmage  to  Borne  and  to  Jerusalem, 
^  granted  ihem  hts  protection  and  assistance  in  their  undi»- 
^^™g.  Only  one  of  them  returned  home ;  he  perhaps  wafl 
w»e  bearer  of  Abel's  letter^. 

'Sue  limited  knowledge  which  we  can  gain  from  the  few 
^^  of  AJfred's  intereoorse  with  Bome  and  the  rest  of 
^^'i^i^flt^  increaaes  onr  desire  of  beoomiug  acfoaanted 
J^b  those  means  by  whidi,  in  a  short  pmod,  he  so  raosed  the 
y^ssck  of  his  coumtay  from  its  state  of  total  decay,  as  to  gain 
for  bea?  and  for  himself  a  noble  position  in  Europe.  But  no 
^^^^'ii^ecfaed  aieoount  of  his  proceedings  has  readied  us,  and  we 
^^  endeavour  to  gather  the  wiahed-for  information  from  in- 
^dmtal  details.  The  history  of  all  the  West  Saxon  dioceses 
^"^'iig  tins  period  is  Tery  obscure,  yet  from  subsequent 
JTents  it  seemfi  probable  that  ihe  sees  remained  substantially 
^e  same,  and  only  towards  the  west,  where  the  German  in- 
^ence  bad  BtiU  to  adTanee,  was  there  any  progjress  made. 
^Saronand  Angiiau  bishoprics  were  aU  subordinate  to  the 
V^^^i^  of  the  Archlfflsdiop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  guidance 
^  tbe  chief  pastor  had  become  weak  and  inefficient ;  for 
^^^Ang  the  assaults  of  the  heathen,  neither  shepherd  ncac 

^de  Annales  Cambriae  and  Brut  j  Tjwysogion  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit  p. 

'  Aocorfiag  to  ia»  Chion.  Sax.  a.  891,  and  Rorcnt  Wig.  i.  109.  Ethelwerd  iv. 
^  M  on^  nMBfcions  th«  pigrimage  to  Bome  and  the  promiBed  land,  and  its  results. 
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flock  Iiad  thought  of  anything  but  saying  their  own  im- 
mediate possessions  ;  and  owing  to  this  contusion,  no  council 
seems  to  have  been  held.  The  entire  structure,  weakened  by 
age,  threatened  to  fall  beneath  the  storms  which  surrounded 
it,  imless  some  skili^l  master-workman  should  appear,  and 
repair  it  &om  its  foundation.  This  then,  as  soon  as  he  could 
attain  peace  and  leisure,  was  Alfred's  most  peculiar  care. 
We  have  already  learnt  from  himself  where  the  great  de* 
ficiency  lay,  which  had  caused  such  a  lamentable  state  of 
things;  and  those  men  whom  the  king  selected  to  be  his 
fellow-workers,  were  obliged  to  prepare  themselves  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  for  this  remedial  task.  That  he  chose 
four  native  Mercians  for  his  first  counsellors  and  assistants, 
is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  his  own  assertion,  that  some 
sparks  of  improvement  and  cultivation  still  lingered  north  of 
the  Thames. 

The  zeal  of  Werfrith  of  Worcester  in  the  government  of 
his  diocese  has  already  been  noticed ;  Alfred  appears  to  have 
summoned  him  frequently  into  Wessex,  to  advance  and 
discuss  matters  of  general  interest;  two  years  before  the 
king's  death,  Werfrith  took  part  in  an  assembly  at  Celchyty . 
He  survived  his  king,  and  died  about  the  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Edward,  leaving  behind  him  worthy  memorials  of  his  active 
exertions.  The  second  notable  Mercian  was  Plegmund, 
whom  Alfred  made  primate  at  the*  death  of  Archbishop 
Athelred,  in  890^.  A  later  account  states,  that  when  the 
Danes  took  possession  of  his  country,  he  fled  from  them  into 
a  lonely  island  in  Cheshire,  and  lived  there  as  a  hermit,  oc- 
cupied in  peaceful  labours,  until  the  King  of  Wessex  made 
him  the  highest  dignitary  of  his  Church^.  This  eminent  man 
had  even  more  intimate  access  to  Alfred  than  Werfrith  ;  he 
straightway  became  his  instructor  in  many  matters^:  that 
great  undertaking,  the  advancement  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
people  to  a  higher  degree  of  education,  was  doubtlessly 
placed  under  his  superintendence.  During  Alfred's  life,  he 
had  few  opportunities  of  ajjpearing  in  his  position  as  a  Prince 
of  the  Church,  but  imder  Edward  he  agam  took  his  place  as 
a  worthy  successor  of  the  former  Archbishops  of  Canterbury ; 

>  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1074.  «  Asser,  p.  487. 

'  Gervasins  Dorobern.  Acta  Pontif.  Cant  TwjBdeoL  X.  Scriptt.  1644. 

*  Fleimnndns  magister  Elfredi  regis.  Wilh.  Malmesb.  de  Gest  Pant.  AogL  i.  200. 
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in  one  day  lie  consecrated  seven  bishops;  and  in  908  he 
made  a  solemn  journey  to  Borne  in  his  official  capacity.  "FfiV 
death  occurred  in  the  year  923^. 

Ethelstan  and  Werewulf,  also  natives  of  Mercia,  obeyed  a 
siunmons  into  Wessei,  where  they  acted  as  priests  and  chap- 
lains in  the  immediate  service  of  the  king.  There  is  no 
farther  information  concerning  them^.  In  Wessei  itself 
•Alfred  found  no  individual  fitted  for  his  purpose,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Denewulf,  that  child  of  nature,  with  whom, 
if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  he  became  acquainted  in  so  sin- 
gular a  manner  in  the  wilds  of  Somersetshire.  It  is,  however, 
Mstorically  certain,  that  on  the  death  of  Dunbert,  in  879, 
Benewulf  became  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  that  he  too  lent 
vigorous  assistance  to  the  general  work,  and  governed  in  his 
diocese  until  the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign*.  The  remain- 
ing bishops  whose  names  are  known,  were  Swithulf  of  Boches- 
ter,  Balheard  of  Dorchester,  Wulfeig  of  Sherborne,  Eahstan 
rf  London*,  and  a  Bishop  £sne,  whose  see  is  not  mentioned*. 

Bat  the  island  did  not  possess  sufficient  internal  resources  to 
establish  so  great  a  woii  as  that  which  Alfred  had  in  contem- 
plation. He  himself  exclaimed  sorrowfully,  that  learning 
Hiuat  now  be  sought  for  out  of  the  country ;  and  accordingly 
*ie  Bent  messengers  into  Franconia,  where,  in  the  German 
8nd  Bomish  provinces,  many  monasteries  had  become  distin- 
8^1ied  for  the  diligent  study  carried  on  within  them,  under 
uie  direction  of  efficient  men.  Amongst  them  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  teacher  for  his  establishments.  He  was  successful 
^  finding  one  in  the  priest  and  monk  Grimbald,  who  was  a 
^^t  excellent  singer,  particularly  skilful  in  ecclesiastical 
^ficipline,  and  adorned  with  every  good  qualification^.  In 
*U  probability,  he  was  a  brother  in  the  Flemish  convent 
^}  St.  Omer,  and  having  gained  the  permission  of  his  supe- 
^ors,  especially  of  the  Archbishop  Fulco  of  Bheims,  ne 
^dily  agreed  to  go  to  Wessex.    The  account  is  much  less 

*  Ohnm.  Sax.  a.  923.  2  Asser,  p.  87. 

'  Floreat..  Wigorn,  edited  by  Thorpe,  i.  97.    Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1085-1087. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  897-898. 

J  Adfr.  Testam.  ap.  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  314. 

'  y«ncrahilem  viddicet  virnm,  cantatorem  optimum  et  omni  modo  ecclenasticis 
^^plinis  et  in  divioa  scriptura  eraditissimum  et  omnibiis  bonis  moribns  oruaium . 
^a.a.0. 
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certftin  that  Grimibald  wbs  already  provost  of  thai;  Gonyent 
when  Alfred  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome  wiiii  has  father ;  sb 
that  time  he  received  his  distii^gaished  goests  with  mudi 
kindiiesB,  and  bj  his  merit  made  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
Bund  of  the  king's  son,  whose  old  and  &voiirite  wish  was  zii 
kngth  gratified,  when,  at  his  entareaity,  the  abbot  and  Hie 
brcShers  of  St.  Omer  permitted  their  provost  to  depart  for 
England^.  Alfred  likewise  obtained  a  German  monk,  a  man. 
of  acute  intellect,  John,  the  old  Socon,  probably  from  the 
monastery  of  Gorbei^.  He  and  the  Pleming  were  aeo(mk- 
panied  by  a  number  of  priests,  to  assist  them  in  arranging 
ikew  convents,  and  in  imparimg  instruction.  The  shnilanty 
of  name,  and  perhaps  an  expression  of  Asser's,  gave  rise,  at 
a  former  period,  to  the  Saxon  being  confounded  with  theode- 
brated  John  IBhrLgeoa,  the  fatb^  of  the  Bealists ;  and  iMa 
eonfusion  has  caused  historians  to  mistake  one  for  the  other, 
or  oven  to  represent  bodi  of  them  as  redding  a;t  tiie  sancke 
time  in  Alfred's  coiarfc ;  but  there  is  no  sufEk^nt  evidence 
of  tibe  presence  of  the  Irishman  in  England  then ;  his  history 
is  connected  with  the  person  and  court  of  Charles  ihe  Bald, 
and  of  the  Archbi^op  Hincmar^.  Grimbald  and  John  were 
Alfred's  mass  priests,  and  in  full  activity  at  the  ccHupletioii 
of  his  translation  of  Gregory's  ''  Pastoral  Care,"  as  he  men* 
tions  them  with  high  praise  in  the  prefftoe,  composed  afiber 
l^e  year  890. 

At  length  Alfred  obtained  the  services  of  that  man  whose 
narration,  as  &r  as  possible,  we  have  hitherto  followed.  TbB 
only  account  we  have  of  Asser  is  given  by  himself^  and  as 
he  describes  his  first  meeting  with  Alfred  very  minutely,  it 
may  not  be  deemed  undesirable  to  give  his  own  words,  in 
whidi  many  interesting  details  of  the  king's  character  are 
eontaaned.    "  About  tlus  time"  (he  writes  of  the  year  884) 

iMalnllon,  Acta  Sanct  Ord.  Bened.  Sec.  IV.  li.  511;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.n. 
§  122.  It  is  difficiQt  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  Archbishop  Foloo's  letter  to 
Alfred,  ^ven  in  Wise's  Asset;,  p.  1^-129,  from  a  MS.  in  Winchester.  The  rest 
is  to  be  foond  in  a  CSottonian  manuscript  extracted  in  the  If  onastioon  Angfioaniun, 
iL  435,  new  edition. 

'Asser,  p.  487,  493;  MabiUon,  iL  509. 

*  Aaser  calls  his  John  **  acerrimi  ingenii  Yinun,*'  and  thus  Ingulph.  p.  470,  and 
Mahnasb.  iL  §  122,  easily  confound  him  with  the  Dialectician.  The  aocoont 
of  the  attack  is  very  simikr  m  Asser  and  Malmesbury. 
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^'I  came  into  Saxoaj  from  ibe  extreme  limitB  of  Westeni 
Britain,  summoned  by  the  king.  After  I  had  set  out,  I 
amTed,  tiirough  manj  ^nde-inteireiimg  ways,  in  ike  eoimtry 
of  tbe  Soutii  Saxons,  which  is  called  in  Saxon^  Suthseaxe 
(Soflsez),  goided  hj  scmie  of  ihaifc  notion.  There  I  fist  saw 
him  in  the  royal  yill  called  D^ote^.  After  beizig  kindly  re- 
teivei  by  him,  in  the  coQise  of  ooirraraatuin,  he  urgeaitlT 
sitreated  me  to  devote  myself  to  his  service,  to  giye  mys^ 
vk^y  up  to  him,  and  for  his  love  to  relinquish  2l  my  pos- 
wnoQS  on  the  other  side  of  the  Seyemi ;  he  promisea  to 
oompeouaate  me  richly,  as  heactaally  did.  However, I  answened 
tiirt  I  could  not  immieduiteLy  confient  without  cimfddeiatioD, 
^Msk  it  did  not  seem  to  me  ngfat  to  forsake  those  holy 
places  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up,  educated,  and  conse- 
crated, for  tbe  sake  of  earthly  honour  and  power,  unless  I 
V€i»ecHBpdledtodo80.  Upon  this  he  said :  'If  you  cannot 
y&oiaaae  so  far,  at  least  grant  me  the  half  of  your  service : 
^ve  Al  nKmthB  with  me,  and  the  same  time  in  Wales.'  But 
Iie^iied  that  I  could  not  direciiy  promise  even  this  without 
^Q  amrobation  of  my  friends.  But  when  I  peroeiyed  how 
much  he  seemed  to  desire  my  service  (although  I  could  not 
tellivhy),  lagreedtoretumtohimattilie  end  of  six  months, 
^  I  con^ued  weU,  with  audi  an  answer  as  should  be  ad- 
vsatujeous  to  me  and  mine,  and  agreeable  to  him.  He  de- 
dued  that  he  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  when  I  had  given 
^7  word  to  be  with  him  again  at  the  appointed  time,  we  left 
Un  on  the  fburth  day  and  rode  homewards.  But  soon  after 
we  had  parted  from  him,  a  dsead&l  fever  attacked  me  at 
Winchester,  where,  for  more  than  a  year,  I  hovered  day  and 
^ht  between  life  and  death.  I  could  not,  ther^ore,  go  to 
lUQi  as  I  had  promised  at  the  time  fixed,  and  he  sent  ipes- 
^^Qgers  to  hasten  my  loumey  and  inquire  the  reasons  for  my 
^^.  As  I  was  unal)le  to  go,  I  sent  another  messenger  to 
^^^&nQ  him  of  the  cause,  and  to  assure  him  that  as  soon  as  I 
i^Qcovered  I  would  fulfil  my  promise.  When  the  sickness 
leftjoe,  all  my  fi:iends  agreed  to  my  promise  for  the  sake  of 
WLefifcmg  oor  sanctuary  and  all  its  inmates,  and  I  devoted 
J^^lf  tb  the  king's  service,  stipukting  that  I  should  tarry 
With  him  six  months  in  every  year,  either  six  consecutively, 
or  alternately  three  in  Wales  and  three  in  Saxony,  so  that 
1  Thtre  is  a  W«t  and  an  East  Deaa  new  Chichaiter. 
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this  condition  was  in  this  respect  also  serviceable  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Davidi." 

According  to  this,  Asser  was  by  birth  a  Welshman,  and 
had  been  brought  up  and  ordained  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  David,  which  at  that  time  suffered  much  &om  the  violence 
of  King  Hemeid,  who  once  drove  out  all  the  inmates  of  the 
convent,  with  the  Archbishop  Novis,  a  relation  of  Asser,  and 
Asser  himself.  Thus,  when  Asser  was  aUowed  to  have 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  mighty  Saxon  king,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  his  monastery 
and  his  native  land.  He  contmues :  "  When  I  returned  to 
him  at  the  royal  vill  called  Leonaford,  I  was  honourably 
received  by  him,  and  remained  with  him  six  months  from  that 
time  at  his  court,"  busily  occupied  in  various  matters,  and 
munificently  rewarded,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

These  were  the  same  men  whom,  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  deliveratice  of  the  country,  Alj&ed  placed  in 
supreme  authority  over  all  affairs  relating  to  churches  and 
schools:  they  appear  to  have  acted  in  the  most  beautiful 
mutual  harmony.  The  archbishop  and  the  two  bishops,  it 
may  be  presumed,  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  their  own 
dioceses ;  to  the  foreigners  their  proper  duties  were  assigned. 
Scarcely  one  convent  in  Wessex  could  have  survived  the 
years  of  war ;  the  regulations  had  in  every  place  become  lax, 
either  on  accoimt  of  the  attacks  of  the  Danes,  or  because 
the  people  could  not  resolve  to  exchange  the  abundance  of 
worldly  riches  for  a  needy  conventual  life.  Besides,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  earlier  times  the  Saxons  were  much  less  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  monastic  establishments  than  their 
English  neighbours^,  for  before  the  reign  of  Alfred  very 
litde  notice  as  to  be  found  of  any  ecclesiastical  foundation  of 
the  kind.  But  the  earnest,  indefatigable  king  had  long 
known  that  all  instruction  and  improvement  in  knowledge 

1  Asser,  p.  487-488^  The  latter  sentence  is  merely  gaessed  at,  the  original  is 
perfectly  unintelligible:  "  Et  iUa  (oonditione?)  adjavaretar  permdiments  Sanota 
Degni,  in  omni  causa,  tamen  pro  viribus."  The  name  of  the  church  is  also  muti- 
lated. But  the  account  is  entirely  characteristic  of  Asser,  Who^  to  cany  on  a 
fraud  in  his  name,  would  take  the  trouble  to  add  to  "  ad  reg^onem  dextralinm 
Saxonum,"  **  quae  Saxonioe  Suthseaznm  appellatur?"  Ko  one  but  Asser,  the 
Monk  of  St.  Dayid,  wrote  thus. 

'  Quia  per  multa  retroacta  annomm  curricula  monasticae  vitae  desiderium  ab 
'%  tota  gente,  nee  non  et  a  multis  aliis  gentibus  funditis  desierat.  Asser,  p.  498. 
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were  chemlied  in  them.  He  promoted  with  the  greatest 
zeal  the  restoration  of  old  moniusteries,  and  the  erection  of 
new  ones.  The  superintendence  of  them  was  undertaken 
hj  learned  monks  £rom  abroad,  and  those  priests  and  friars 
whom  they  directed,  formed  the  body  of  those  congregations 
in  which  the  children  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  up. 
The  establishments  prospered,  and  were  followed  by  schools, 
in  which  instruction  was  given  in  reading  and  writing,  in  the 
mother  tongue  and  in  Latin,  and  above  all,  in  the  books  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  following  accounts  relate  to  these  foundations  of  the 
king,  and  the  men  by  whom  their  offices  were  held.  At 
Winchester,  latterly  the  chief  city  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
dom, the  new  monastery  (Newminster,  Hyde  Abbey)  was 
founded,  and  Grimbald  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  same^. 
Alfred  could  not  complete  this  establishment  in  his  lifetime, 
baying  planned  it  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  other. 
His  son  finished  it,  in  memory  of  his  &ther,  by  whom  it  had 
been  oonunenced,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  following 
century  it  attained  great  importance.  From  gratitude  to* 
wards  God,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  deliverance  from  great 
danger,  Alfred  caused  a  convent  for  monks  to  be  built  upon 
Athelney,  where  he  had  once  been  obliged  to  make  a  strong- 
bold,  with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  although  there  were  many 
difficulties  arising  from  the  thickets  and  marshes,  which  ren- 
dered the  island  aknost  inaccessible.  John,  the  old  Saxon, 
was  plaeed  there  as  abbot,  with  a  small  number  of  Prankish 
monks,  who  resolved  to  dwell  together  in  the  desert,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  Oroi  and  the  instruction  of  themselves  and 
others^. 

Even  amongst  the  children  who  went  thither  to  be  taught 
^d  educated  for  priests  and  monks,  there  were  a  great 
many  foreigners ;  Asser  himself  had  seen  a  youth  of  hea- 
then, ^rhaps  of  Danish  birth,  who  afterwardia  adopted  the 
monastic  habif.    The  universal  dislike  of  the  Saxons  for 

*  Wilh.  Malmttb.  lib.  il  §  122;  Ingnlph.  p.  870;  Monastic  Anglic,  il  437,  fL 

^  WUb.  Mahnesb.  Qest.  Pontif.  AngL  ii.  255,  says  of  the  monks  in  Athelney,  in 

the  twelfth  century:  *<  Sunt  panel  nnmero  et  panperes,  sed  qui  egestatem  snam 

qnietis  et  solitudinis  amore  yel  magni  pendant  vel  eoasolentur." 

s  Unmn  paganicae  gentis,  jayenem  admodnm  fidimns,  non  nlUmnm  scilicet 

,p.490. 
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monacliifan,  but  more  particiLljiiiy  the  Beclnsion  of  AAebiey^ 
pareyented  this  place  tcom  ev^  atbdiiing  great  proeqpeniy. 
iPerhapfl,  too,  the  -wicked  attadc  whidi  was  made  apou  the 
life  of  John  tiie  Abbot,  which  Awer  hsm  so  eopiously  detailed 
from  the  account  of  an  eye-witness^  might  ha^  been  another 
caxLse  of  its  unpopolaxity.  A  certain  number  of  ihe  Eranlddi 
monks  had  conspired  against  thdr  superior ;  two  of  them, 
armed,  crept  after  him  into  the  church,  when  he  retired  l^ere 
at  night  to  pray  alone,  insidiously  intending  to  murder  hon. 
But  he  heard  the  sound  made  l>y  the  first  moyement  of  the 
xnurderers,  and  not  being  ignoraait  of  ihd  use  of  arms,  the 
poweifdl  Saxon  defended  hiinself  until  the  brothers  came  to 
his  aBsistsnce.  Although  severely  wxyonded,  he  eseaped  "witii 
his  life,  and  the  yUlains  were  afterwards  justly  inuiifliied.  So 
scandalous  an  eyent  was  sufficient  to  damage  the  good  eaioBe 
serioudy,  and  indeed  it  gaye  a,  sev^rae  check  to  the  esto- 
Uishmemt  of  foreign  priests  in  English  doisters. 

Neyertheless  Asser,  the  scholar  of  St.  Dayid's,  was  called 
upon  to  exert  himself  in  the  organization  of  monai^ieries  and 
their  schools.  We  wiU  return  to  his  own  words  on  tiiis 
topic:  at  the  expiration  of  the  eight  months,  he  says, 
^' After  I  had  frequently  asked  his  (the  king's)  peEXDiflffl0n 
to  depart,  which  permission,  howeyer,  I  coiOd  not  obtain, 
and  had  at  length  resolyed  to  demand  it,  he  sent  for  me  on 
Christmas  eye^,  and  daliyered  to  me  two  letters,  whidd  eon- 
tained  lists  of  the  possessdcns  of  two  monarteries,  called  in 
Saxon  Amgresbyri^  and  BanwiUe.  These  two  convents  he 
gaye  to  me  from  that  day,  with  all  appertaining  to  them,  aaid 
with  them  a  costly  silk  pallium  and  a  man's  iSad  of  inoense, 
with  words  to  tins  effect:  he  did  not  giye  me  so  Httle 
now  because  he  was  unwilling  to  giye  me  still  more  at  a 
future  time.  And  on  a  lat^  occaaion,  and  quite  imez- 
pectedLy,  he  conferred  upon  me  Exeter,  with  all  ^  parishea 
belonging  to  it  in  Wessex  and  GomwalL  Aikd  then  I  re- 
eeiyed  permission  to  make  a  journey  to  these  conyents,  which 
were  nchly  endowed  with  yaluable  estates,  and  from  thence, 
homeward*." 

We  cannot  yenture  to  judge  from  this  that  Asser  was 

^  Ut  andivimas  de  eo  a  qnibnsdaiii  referentibns.  ^  Probablj,  in  S86. 

s  Galled  in  one  MS.  CnngreBbniy,  a  plaoe  near  Banwell,  in  Somecwt 
*  Asser,  p.  488,  489. 
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80  rnimifieentiy^  rewarded  nmely  an  aoeoimt  of  Ids  leftmed 
semees  aa  Hoe  kmg's  teadwr,  he  also  took  szl  inmortaiik 
pnt  in  tiie  practical  exercise  of  his  teacliinga,  amd  mm  Ids 
promotion  to  the  office  of  abhot;^  and  even  biihop,  he  waa 
naked  for  erer  to  A]fied  and  hia  cuuntjry. 

It  is  certain  that  he  became  ahii^op,  but  the  time  irhenthia 
tookplaee^as  wellaa  the  diocese  in  which  he  was  eatabliahed, 
is  less  dear.  It  is  mentioned  by  our  aothonties  in  the  fol- 
lowing mazmear :  The  king's  own  ezpresaion,  in  his  FrefiM^e 
to  the  ^' Pastoral  Oiire,"  is  indisputable:  he  there  alludes  to 
kis  Bishop  Aaaer^,  with  whose  assistance  he  completed  the 
tRmsbtioa  of  the  book.  Besides^  a  number  of  oocumenta 
from  l^e  year  901  to  909  were  signed  by  Bishop  Aaser, 
pnngno  ehie,  unfartimately,  to  his  diocese^ ;  at  lart,  in  the 
eoUe^ed  maanseripts  of  the  Ang^Saxon  Year-books,  we 
find  tfaafl^  Afiser,  Bsshc^  of  ^erbcme,  died  in  tiie  year  910. 
According  to  this,  the  old  West  Saxon  bishopric  was  con- 
fined upon  him  by  his  king;  but  elsewhere,  until  the  beg^- 
mi^  of  the  tenth  century,  we  meet  with  Bishop  Wulfsige 
cf  Sherborne^  who,  as  well  as  Asaer,  might  haire  beeninduded 
amongst  the  unmentioned  bishops  in  Alfred's  wilF.  Nodiing 
iraunns  then  but  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  after  the  deat£ 
of  Al&ed,  in  tiie  first  year  of  Edward  L,  Asser  suceeeded  to 
the  diooese,  and  thereupon  took  up  his  final  residence  in 
Wessex.  His  own  account  by  no  means  oontradicta  tiiis,  in 
wUch  he  asserts  that  Alfred  gave  him  Exeter,  with  a  paro- 
<^ual  district  (he  expressly  says,  not  diocese)  in  Cornwall 
sad  Wesaex.  He  here  presidea  oyer  districts  for  which,  aa  a 
%iton,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  and  over  those  Saxon, 
parishes  which,  only  lately  arranged,  passed  oyer  with  their 
Dtthop  to  Sherborne,  after  the  death  of  Wulfsigef  .  The 
eerfaamty  that  Exeter  was  first  raised  to  a  bishopric  under 
Bdward  the  C<nifessor,  cannot  be  afiected  by  this  yiew  o£  the 
inatter ;  the  loose  political  connexion  of  the  state  with  the 

^  JEX  AsBuv  miiww  bisospe. 

*  KemUe,  Cod.  Diplom.  No.  996,  887, 1076, 1077, 1082^  1085, 1087. 

*  Dsm  (Uaceope)  tet  Seiraliiiriiain;  in  the  LaHn  text,  et  Assero  de  Shireburn. 
^I  entirdj  agree  here  with  the  reasons  ^ven  bj  Lingsrd,  Hktorj  and 

Antiqidties  of  the  Angle-Saxoa  Ghnxtfa,  il  430,  428,  ed.  il,  for  di£feriag  with 
Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit  p.  405,  ff. 
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Celtic  subjects  by  no  means  admitted  of  imiiy  in  Church 
government,  although  the  endeavour  to  restore  such  union 
had  not  ceased,  l^us  it  is  quite  clear,  that  in  addition  to 
his  labours  in  the  court,  Asser  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  churches  and  monasteries.  But  mere  is  still 
something  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  the  L&tter.  Unques- 
tionably, women  feel  much  more  inclination  than  men  to  re« 
nounce  the  world,  and  take  upon  them  monastic  vows.  For 
a  long  period  nunneries  had  ah*eady  existed  in  Wessex,  like 
that  at  W  areham,  on  the  south  coast.  Two  new  ones  were 
now  established,  which  were  in  existence  until  their  final 
abolishment,  at  the  time  of  the  Beformation.  At  Shaftesbury, 
in  Dorset,  '^  at  the  south  gate,"  Alfred  founded  a  house  foir 
nuns,  perhaps  in  the  year  887 ;  and  having  endowed  it,  as  well 
as  the  convent  at  'Winchester,  with  rich  benefices,  he  placed 
his  second  daughter  Ethelgiva  in  it  as  abbess,  and  many  noble 
ladies  entered  with  her.  The  king's  daughter,  whose  healUi 
was  infirm  (she  was  probably  deformed  or  lame),  had  chosen 
this  mode  of  life  in  a  oelieving  spirit,  and  was  consecrated  to 
the  Church  in  her  early  youty :  and  Alfred's  wife,  Elswitha, 
for  her  soul's  salvation,  dedicated  a  nunnery  to  the  Yirgin 
Mary  at  Winchester,  where  she  might  retreat  after  the  death, 
of  her  husband,  and  end  her  days^.  Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda 
manifested  equal  zeal  in  Mercia ;  they  founded  the  mona&* 
tery  of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester,  endowed  it  with  costly  gifl«, 
ana  placed  there  the  relics  of  tha  hol^  TTirig  Oswald^. 

After  having  thus  collected  the  mstori^  facts,  a  glance 
must  be  given  to  the  hi^h  moral  purpose  which  our  Alfred 
kept  constantly  in  view  in  all  those  appointments  and  regu* 
lations,  and  which  we  have  placed  above  all  others  in  treating 
this  subject.  His  clergy  were  once  more  raised  from  their 
degraded  condition,  and  by  means  of  instruction  and  know* 
le^  a  new  and  better  life  was  infused  into  the  Church.   But 

1  Besides,  Asser,  p.  485,  495,  the  document  of  the  establishment,  Begistnun 
de  Shaftesbary.  Kemble,  n.  310,  where  it  is  said :  "  And  mine  dochte  Angeljne 
for  panne  hie  was  on  broken  ibadod ;"  this  is  signed  bj  Apered  Arcd>isceop  as 
witness.  Florence  and  Simeon  mention  the  foundation  in  the  year  887;  y. 
Monast.  Anglic.  iL  471,  ff. 

*  Monast  Anglic,  ii.  451,  from  the  remainmg  annals  of  the  establishment 

'  Wilh.  Malmesb.  de  Gest  Pontif.  ir.  283. 
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he  likewise  desired  that  the  rest  of  the  people  might  hare  a 
Bhare  in  instruction,  that  his  whole  kingdom  might  adyanoe 
in  dvilisation  and  morality.  That  was  the  extensive  sphere 
of  action  to  which  he  appomted  men  like  Asser  and  Flegmund. 
With  such  an  object  he  did  not  scruple  to  introduce  these 
foreigners.  In  the  churches  and  convent  schools  their  labours 
commenced,  sometimes  under  the  most  unfiftvourable  circum- 
stances ;  but  their  results  became  evident  in  the  next  ten 
rears,  when  under  Alj&ed's  immediate  successor  the  West 
Saxon  clergy  took  a  much  higher  position  in  education  than 
they  had  ever  done  before. 

But  in  the  present  day  nothing  increases  our  pleasure  more 
than  when  we  read  that  Alfred  acted  with  the  same  noble 
spirit,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  coadjutors,  for  the  mental 
advantage  of  the  laity.  The  king's  own  words,  in  his  cele- 
brated preface,  most  clearly  confim  this.  His  wish  is,  "  that 
ail  the  freebom  youth  of  ms  people,  who  possess  the  means, 
may  persevere  in  learning,  so  long  as  they  have  no  other  affairs 
to  prosecute,  until  thej  can  perfectly  read  the  English  Scrip- 
tuaea,  and  such  as  desire  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Church  may  be  taught  Latin^."  Golden  words,  such 
as  have  been  seldom  uttered,  by  a  great  man  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  only  in  much  later  dave,  with  equal  force  bv  the 
reformers  of  the  Church.  As  the  most  beautiful  fiilfinnent 
and  realisation  of  this  wish,  Asser  relates  in  what  manner  the 
king  commenced  the  work  in  his  own  &mily.  He  gave  his 
cHLdren  that  complete  education,  the  want  of  which  he 
80  painfully  felt  in  nis  own  case.  His  youngest  son  Ethel- 
werd,  who  in  particular  showed  great  talent  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  experienced  teachers, 
with  almost  all  the  children  of  the  nobility,  and  many  who 
were  not  noble.  The  sons  of  the  members  of  the  royal  house* 
hold,  whom  he  loved  no  less  than  his  own,  he  caused  to  be 
taught  with  great  care,  and  was  himself  very  frequently  pre- 
sent during  their  instruction.    In  this  school^  they  eagerly 

*  DaBt  eoll  Bio  ^oga^  Ve  nt  is  on  angelcynne  inora  monna  "Sara  iSe  iSa  speda 
bftbben.  'Saet  hie  dsem  befeolan  msBgen  sien  to  lionninga  oitSfsBste,  t$a  hwlle  Ve 
hie  to  lumre  tfSerre  note  ne  nuegen  otS  "Sone  first  iSe  hie  wel  cunnen  eoglisc  gewrit 
&r«dsn.  Iiere  mon  sil^San  for^or  6n  Iseden  gefSiode  "Sa  iSe  mon  fiu^or  Isran  wille. 
and  to  Lieran  hade  don  wille.    MS.  Hatton.  20. 

'Asser,  p. 485:  Com  omnibos  pene  totius  regionis nobilibus  iafantibus,  et 
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leaxnt  to  read,  and  even  to  -wnte  Lsfcin  and  Ssxon ;  bo  that 
before  thej  were  old  enough  to  take  part  in  hunting  and  other 
manly  exerdaes,  sudi  80  are  suitable  and  hononiable  for  noble- 
inen,  they  were  fully  inatrueted  in  the  Hberal  arts.  Edward, 
his  eldest  son,  and  Efchelswitha,  his  daughter,  always  remained 
at  court,  imder  the  charge  of  their  attendants  and  nurses,  and 
were  highly  esteemed  by  eyeiy  one,  natives  and  fiirei^iners, 
on  account  of  their  affabflity  and  gentleness,  and  subjection  to 
their  fsither,  ^^  in  which,'*  Asser  writes,  ^'  they  continue  to  this 
da^r.  Besides  their  other  employments,  they  also  pursue  in 
their  leisure  hours  the  study  of  the  liberal  sci^ices ;  they 
have  learned  the  FBalms,  Saxon  books^  espedaEy  Saxon 
poems,  and  they  read  reiy  &equentlT." 

A  regular  establishment  was  also  lOTmed  m  Alfred's  court, 
where,  in  tilie  constant  occupation  of  teaching  and  kamiiigv 
great  blessings  accrued  to  nis  fitmily  and  subjects.  Even 
those  who  were  destined  to  rule  in  future,  and  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  of  the  age,  were  more  dis^ioBed  to 
cultivate  their  bodily  than  their  mental  powers,  participated 
to  a  certain  extent  m  the  instruction,  and  became  in  parti- 
cular weU  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  their  native  land. 
"With  touching  envy  the  untaught  old  looked  upon  the  more 
fortunate  young ;  and  those  judges  and  officers  who  had  been 
so  severely  censured  by  the  king  for  their  ignorance,  and  who 
found  learoing  to  read  too  difficult  a  task,  caused  their  sons 
and  relations,  or  their  freedmen  or  servants,  who  had  been 
taught  at  school,  to  read  night  and  day  from  books,  and  to  re- 
cite their  contents ;  whilst  they  themselves  lamented  heartihr 
their  own  neglected  childhood,  and  extc^ed  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  the  youth  of  the  present  times^. 

What  pure  liappiness  must  have  been  felt  by  the  great 
king,  when  he  witiiessed  such  progress  amongst  his  own  chil- 
dren, and  the  larger  portion  of  his  youtUal  subjects !  How 
vast  was  the  improvement  now  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  compared  with  its  state  in  the  conm)rtiess  period 
when  he  began  to  reign ! 

etiarnxnoltiiB  ignbbifilniB,  sabdiligenti  m^^ 

etc ;  p.  486:  et  lifeeris  imbaere  lohm  die  noctuque  inter  caetBranoo  dmiubat 

1  Snspinnites  nimhun  intima  mente  dolebsnt,  eo  quod  in  juyentate  m»  talibofl 
studiis  non  staduerint,  felices  arbitrantes  hujua  temporis  jorenes,  etc.  Aflaer,  p. 
497  (in  conclnnon). 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  SECTION  V. 

The  idea  of  attributing  the  establishment  of  a  university 
to  Alfred,  of  whom  so  many  incorrect  assertions  have  been 
made,  could  only  have  originated  with  persons  totally  unac- 
customed to  critical  reflection,  and  livmg  at  a  much  later 
date,  and  in  an  age  of  mere  pretension  to  learning.  A  visit 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  1564,  gave  occasion  to  an  inventive  orator  to 
boast  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  institution  to  that  of 
Oxford,  in  a  clever  Latin  oration.  Upon  this  there  ensued, 
between  the  two  seats  of  scholastic  wisdom  in  England,  a 
dispute  which  was  carried  on  through  many  decennia  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy.  The  most  absurd  arguments  were 
used  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  establish  the  dates  of  their 
respective  establishments,  and  to  bring  them  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  development  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  Britons,  and  even  to  the  Deluge. 
An  edition  of  Asser,  which  was  compiled  in  1603,  from  a  pre- 
pared manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  historian 
Camden,  aimed  to  destroy  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  the 
learned  men  of  Cambridge.  In  this  book  is  to  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  the  serious  discord  which  arose  in  886 
at  Oxford,  between  G-rimbald  and  the  old  scholars  whom  he 
had  found  there  on  his  arrival,  and  who  refused  to  conform 
to  his  new  foreign  regulations.  This  strife  had  lasted  for 
three  years,  when  Alfred  himself  went  to  Oxford  to  appease 
it.  The  adversaries  of  G-rimbald  had  represented  to  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  from  ancient  annals,  tliat  although 
their  institution  had  certainly  lost  somewhat  of  its  importance 
owing  to  the  oppressions  of  later  days,  it  had  flourished  for 
centimes  by  means  of  its  acts  and  institutes ;  and  that  G-ildas, 
Melkinus,  S'ennius,  Kentigem,  and  others,  had  there  studied 
pious  literature,  and  that  even  Saint  G-ermanus  had  remained 
there  for  half  a  year.  Alfred  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  quarrel, 
and  Grimbald  indignantly  returned  to  his  monastery  at  Win- 
chester^. So  far  this  genuine  Oxford  invention,  in  which  we 
perceive  not  only  the  endeavour  to  nullify  the  assertion  of  its 

*  The  weU-known  paragraph  in  Asser,  p.  489,  490.  Turner,  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  hook  t.  chap.  -vi.  n.  42. 
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opponents,  but  also  that  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  place  in 
m  ages,  the  propensity  to  decry  everything  foreign. 

But  Archbishop  Parker,  the  well-known  schdar  and  be- 
nefEbctor  of  Cambridge,  had  already,  in  1574,  caused  the 
first  edition  of  Asser  to  be  printed,  in  which  thifl  suspicious 
narration  was  not  to  be  found.  No  other  manuscript  of  the 
Biography,  not  even  the  oldest,  which  was  then  still  uninjured, 
contained  a  trace  of  it.  Whether  Camden  allowed  himself 
to  be  misled  by  so  manifest  an  invention,  is  doubtful.  No- 
thing but  an  infatuated  desire  of  supporting  ridiculous  asser- 
tions could  have  so  far  carried  away  the  Oxford  scholars,  as 
to  make  them  perpetuate  such  a  fallacy. 

Having  once  accepted  fabulous  evidence,  it  was  an  easy 
step  to  bring  to  the  assistance  of  their  theory  confirmations 
from  sources  familiar  to  the  people,  namely,  the  Legends  of 
the  Saints.  Not  only  was  (Jrimbald  asserted  to  have  been 
professor  at  Oxford,  in  the  days  of  Alfred^  but  St.  Neot,  that 
pretended  kinsman  and  pious  admonisher  of  the  afflicted 
king,  was  likewise  made  to  contribute  in  an  especial  manner, 
by  his  counsels,  to  the  foundation  of  schools  in  Oxford^. 

I  have  purposely  hesitated  about  bringing  so  purely  my- 
thical a  personage  into  the  narration  of  Alfred's  fife,  but  on 
some  accounts  he  deserves  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

There  are  several  Biographies  of  St.  Neot,  some  in  Latin, 
one  (MS.  Cotton.  Yespasian  D.  xiv.)  in  very  good  Saxon. 
The  original  manuscript  must  have  belonged  to  the  tenth 
century,  when  Alfred!^s  deeds  and  experiences,  which  are 
there  mentioned,  had  already  been  formed  into  traditions  by 
the  islanders.  The  saint  is  of  course  the  principal  person, 
but  as  the  great  king,  who  had  been  dead  for  more  than  the 
age  of  man,  was  his  contemporary  and  relation,  he  was  also 
drawn  into  the  circle  of  tradition. 

The  saint  is  called  "  Neotud,  qui  erat  cognatus  suus,"  in  a 
suspicious  article  in  the  false  Annalfl  of  Asser,  omitted  in  the 
Vita.  Several  manuscripts  of  legends  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
him  a  son  of  Ethelwulf,  and  consequently  Alfred's  brother. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  Alfred  in  his  earlier  years  may 
have  been  connected  with  this  saint,  who  lived  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  unquestionably  flourished  about  the 

>  J.  Brompton,  Chronicoa  ap.  Twysdra,  X  Seriptt  p.  814. 
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middle  of  the^'iiuith  centoiy,  and  that  he  may  have  takem  advice 
from  him^  and  geileraUy  held  him  in  high  estimation^.  It  is 
also  probable  that  St.  Neot,  the  day  of  whose  deat^  is  noticed 
in  the  calendar  on  the  31st  July,  was  already  dead  in  the  year 
877,  when,  according  to  the  legend,  he  appeared  to  the  ting 
in  a  dream  at  Athelney.  In  m  the  authorities  adduced,  the 
assertion,  that  the  closest  blood-relationship  existed  between 
the  two,  rests  on  a  very  sHght  foundation,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  credited  that,  in  modem  times,  a  man  who  has  gained  for 
himself  much  merit  as  an  English  historian,  can  go  even 
foither  than  the  monks  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
in  identifying  this  saint  with  Alfired's  half-brother,  Athelstan, 
King  of  Kent,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  after  the  year  851. 

John  Whitaker,  in  his  book,  which  appeared  m  1809*, 
zealously  endeavours  to  support  this  opinion.  According  to 
him,  the  King  of  Kent,  alter  bravely  fighting  against  the 
Banes,  and  being  unable  to  save  his  country,  renounced  the 
glories  and  sufferings  of  the  world,  became  a  monk,  and  in 
this  character  diligently  studied  the  Scriptures  in  soHtude, 
and  occupied  himself  zealously  with  pious  devotions. 

A  conjecture  like  this,  which  selects  the  highest  and  best 
individuals,  and  blends  them  one  with  another  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, cannot  be  of  much  value,  and  it  was  very  easy  to 
refute  such  aybitranr  decisions  by  a  somewhat  more  profound 
comparison  of  the  Legend  of  St.  Neot  with  general  history^. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  in  the  notorious  "Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  by  means  of  which  the  later  movements  from  Oxford 
to  Borne  have  been  facilitated,  a  popular  Life  of  St.  Neot, 
composed  by  a  very  skilftd  hand,  in  which  a  romantic  account 
is  given  of  the  transformation  of  King  Athelstan  into  a  saint, 
on  the  battle-field  upon  the  sea-shore,  amongst  the  corpses  of 
the  slaughtered  Danes.     It  is  sad  that  tales  of  such  late 

^Ingnlpfa.  p.  870,  says:  Bex  Alfredns  sanctomin  pedibus  acclivis  et  subditus 
S.  Neotnm  in  sninma  Teaeratione  habebat 

2  The  Life  of  St.  Neot,  p.  69-87. 

'  This  was  first  done  by  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  v.  chap.  ▼., 
and  m  a  book  by  Gorbain,  the  Hbtory  and  Antiquities  of  Eynesbnry  and  St. 
Neot's,  in  HnntiDgdonsUre,  iL  1820-1824,  which  treats  circmnstantiaUy  of  the 
saint,  and  the  later  reverence,  paid  to  him,  and  m  which  also  the  Saxon  Vita  is 
printed.  Amongst  other  things,  Gorham  refers  to  the  absnrd  assertions  of  the 
Oxford  professor,  L  41-48. 
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origiii  should  be  diffused  intentionally  amongst  tbe  people, 
with  a  view  to  their  religious  instruction. 

Those  early  ages  were  wolific  in  romantic  fictions,  founded 
in  some  degree  on  feet.  By  way  of  contrast  to  the  foregoing, 
I  will  here  add  an  anecdote  connected  with  Alfred,  for  whi<3i 
I  could  find  no  other  place  in  the  book. 

John  of  Tynemouth,  a  collector  of  anecdotes  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  likewise  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Neot,  relates 
the  following  poetical  incident^ : 

One  day,  when  Alfred  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  he  heard 
the  cry  of  an  infant,  which  appeared  to  come  from  a  tree. 
He  despatched  his  huntsmen  to  seek  for  the  voice.  They 
climbed  the  tree,  and  found  on  the  top,  in  an  eaglets  nest,  a 
wondrously  beautiful  child,  clothed  in  purple,  and  with 
golden  bracelets  on  its  arms.  The  king  commanded  that  it 
should  be  cared  for,  baptised,  and  well  educated.  In  remem- 
brance of  the  singular  discovery,  he  caused  it  to  be  named 
Nestingus^.  It  was  added,  that  the  great-granddaughter  of 
this  foundling  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  whom  King  Edgar 
was  passionately  enamoured. 


YI. 

ALPEED  AS  AN"  ATTTHOE,  AITD  THE  IKSTEXIOTOR  OF  HIS  PEOPLE 
IK  ALL  KIITDS  OF  rSEFXJL  KKOWLEDaE. 

Is  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  depict  the 
noble  zeal  which  animated  the  king  in  his  efibrts  to  advance 
the  political  and  social  well-being  of  his  people.  He  did  not 
strive  to  repair  the  ruins  around  him  by  general  measures 
only,  but  also  by  directing  his  attention  to  many  individual 
details  of  reform  and  improvement,  and  thus,  aided  by  the 
most  unwearied  energy,  he  attained  success.  When  we  con- 
sider this,  an  involimtary  wish  arises  to  penetrate  into  the 
inmost  workings  of  the  spirit  of  that  monarch  who  was  ac- 
tuated by  such  pure  moral  ideas  in  an  age  so  proportionably 
rude,  and  who  sought  to  make  those  ideas  the  motive  powers 

>  Dagdale,  Monasticon  Anglicanam,  i.  256,  ed.  i.  from  the  Historia  Aarea  of  John 
Tinemuth.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  lib.  21.  cap.  117. 

*  J.  Grimm,  m  his  ICstorj  of  the  German  Language,  gives  many  other  eqoallj 
interestiDg  passages,  from  which  numerous  charmmg  tales  hare  originated. 
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of  all  Ms  actions.  It  seemed  desirable  on  maay  grounds  to 
gire  precedence  to  the  foregoing  inquiry  into  the  operation 
of  Alfred's  strenuous  efforts  tore-establish  Church  and  State, 
especially  as  by  so  doing  the  thread  of  chronology  is  not 
broken,  and  we  can  begin  to  consider  the  mental  culture  of 
the  king,  at  a  period  when  he  found  leisure  time  to  advance 
it,  not  only  by  receiving  but  bjr  imparting  knowledge.  It 
appears  from  numerous  authorities  that  ATrred  did  not  give 
mmself  up  to  literary  pursuits  until  he  provided  for  the 
public  weal  in  the  fullest  manner,  and  his  industry  as  an 
author  was  displayed  in  the  second  half  of  that  interval 
duiing  which  the  struggle  with  the  national  foe  was  at  rest. 

In  considering  his  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  per- 
severing efforts  m  its  attainment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
circumstances  already  related,  from  which  these  mainly  pro- 
ceeded :  tbey  were  the  love  for  the  national  poetry  which 
as  an  infant  he  imbibed  at  his  mother's  breast,  and  his  jour- 
iieys  to  Eome,  undertaken  indeed  in  his  earliest  youth,  but 
the  impressions  of  which  were  never  effaced  in  his  manhood ; 
a  dim  remembrance  of  the  heroes  and  glories  of  the  ancient 
world  always  lived  in  his  mind,  and  did  not  fail  to  give  a  bene- 
ficial colouring  to  his  strong  national  feelings.  It  seems  as 
if  there  already  existed  in  Alfred  that  blending  of  the  two 
elements,  which  in  after  times,  when  in  an  advanced  state  of 
intelligence  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  antiquity 
was  again  cultivated,  raised  many  a  great  man  to  high  re- 
nown. 

His  decided  taste  for  the  history  of  foreign  nations  and  of 
the  condition  of  distant  countries,  as  well  as  his  desire  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them  by  observation,  are  at  least 
rare  developments  of  the  Germanic  nature  in  those  days,  and 
can  only  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  his  having 
attained  a  knowledge  of  that  place  where,  amidst  the  rubbish 
of  many  centuries,  some  sparks  of  the  ancient  glory  still  glim- 
piered.  The  old  times  had  long  disappeared ;  classic  purity 
in  literature  and  art,  previously  on  the  decline,  had  already 
8Viccumbed  before  the  mvasion  of  wild,  uncultured  strength ; 
yet  still  there  remained  enough  of  it  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  eternal  Home,  and  in  passages  from 
former  authors  in  the  true  Church,  to  fill  a  spiritually  minded 
prince  of  German  descent  with  reverential  astonishment,  and 
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breathe  into  his  soul  a  longing  to  peruse  for  himself  the 
relics  of  greatness  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
enable  his  subjects  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  Alfred 
resolyed  to  devote  himself  to  this  work,  which  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Bomish  Church,  but  which  she  either  un.con- 
sciously  or  designedly  neglected. 

On  the  other  hand.,  his  innate  love  for  the  old  poetry  of  his 
nation  manifested  itself  throughout  the  whole   of  his  life. 
He  was  a  German,  and  the  influence  of  his  descent  was  &t 
stronger  than  that  which  ancient  Bome  exercised  over  him. 
Those  powerful  German  songs  which  the  boy  had  received  as 
a  lasting  gift  from  his  beloved  mother,  often  rang  in  his  ears 
during  the  vicissitudes  of  his  chequered  career.     The  youth 
passionately  following  the  chase,  rejoiced  in  the   gigantic 
images  of  his  traditionary  ancestors,  of  whom  poets  sung  in 
all  knds  from  the  Danube  to  the  Bhine,  from  the  Appen- 
nines  to  his  own  island ;  the  king,  in  the  most  troubled  hours 
of  his  sovereignty,  strengthened  and  confirmed  his  anxious 
heart  by  the  examples  of  patient  endurance   which  this 
loetry  revealed  to  him ;  and  the  father  caused  his  own  and 
is  people's  children  to  learn  betimes  those  poetical  treasures 
with  which  he  constantly  consoled  himself.    "We  are  assured 
of  this  by  repeated  accounts  in  his  Biography^.      What 
traditions  at  that  time  were  familiar  to  him  and  to  his  people 
can  be  gathered  even  at  this  day,  without  much  difficulty, 
from  the  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  remain  to 
us ;  they  belonged,  without  doubt,  to  the  great  epic  cycle 
which  was  the  common  property  of  all  the  Germanic  races. 
This  is  shown  by  the  poems  of  Beowulf,  the  Gt)d-descended 
hero,  who  fought  with  monsters  of  all  kinds,  but  lived  in 
harmony  with  all  heroic  natures,  as  appears  in  the  Niebe- 
lungen  and  in  the  songs  of  the  Edda.    It  is  also  shown  in 
the  poems  of  the  wandering  minstrels,  who,  at  the  courts  of 
Hermanric  the  Goth,  Audoin  the  Lombard,  and  in  short, 
wherever  the  German  tongue  was  spoken,  sung  to  their 
audience  the  deeds  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  and  received 
therefore  golden  giflts^.    In  the  small  fragment  entitled  ^'  The 
Battie  at  Finnesbuir*'  appears  Hengist,  the  Mythic  Warrior ; 
and  judging  from  the  received  tables  of  descent  of  the  West 

>  Aner,  p.  478,  i86, 497.       >  W.  Grimm,  Deutaehe  HddensagB,  p.  13-20. 
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Suans  and  their  Idndred  neighbours,  it  seems  most  probable 
tiuit  the  vague  accounts  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  celebrated 
men  which  we  possess,  once  resounded  from  the  lips  of 
the  wandering  Scalds,  and  even  in  Alfred's  day  were  uving 
only  in  song.  The  origin  of  Christian  Anglo-Saion  poetry, 
on  the  contrary,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impulse  and 
direction  which  ^Alfred  and  his  age  gave  to  the  nation,  and  it 
geIj  began  to  flourish  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarch. 
Iq  order  to  satisf;^  the  desire  of  knowledge  which  had 
animated  him  from  lus  earliest  youth,  the  man  was  obliged 
to  ex^cise  childlike  humility,  and  take  the  position  of  a 
scholar  at  an  advanced  age.  We  know  that  his  thirst  for 
learning  was  not  appeased  in  his  youthful  days,  and  he  found 
no  leisure  in  time  of  war.  But  his  powerfrd  mind  never 
relinquished  the  hope  of  winniQg  back  the  lost  opportunity, 
and  at  the  period  of  which  we  now  speak,  his  long-cherished 
resolve  was  crowned  with  success.  Before  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Asser,  he  had  already  endeavoured  to  benefit 
%  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  his  bishops ;  he  caused  one 
of  them  to  read  to  him  at  every  leisure  moment,  so  that  one 
must  have  always  been  within  call,  and  in  this  manner  he 
iiiastered  many  books  before  he  was  able  to  read  them  for 
kimselfi.  He  may  already  in  his  youth  have  learnt  to  read 
lus  mother  tongue,  but  he  was  grown  to  manhood  before  he 

auired  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  with  regard  to  writing, 
not  much  outstrip  Charlemagne,  who,  with  his  hand  so 
sccufltomed  to  the  sword,  made  but  small  progress  in  that 
art.  As  a  skilful  master  had  never  presided  over  Alfred's 
education,  the  self-instruction  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
We  recourse  must  have  been  exceedingly  tiresome,  and  no« 
thing  could  have  been  more  difficult  to  him  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mechanical  art  of  writing.  It  is  also  uncertain 
when  he  first  mastered  it,  and  whether  that  prayer-book 
^ch  he  aiwavs  carried  in  his  bosom,  and  out  of  which  the 
long,  in  the  davs  when  all  seemed  lost,  derived  consolation, 
was  copied  by  ids  own  hand.  But  the  taste  for  collecting, 
compiling,  and  preserving,  seemed  to  have  been  bom  with 
Mm ;  and  if  he  himself  was  not  able  to  do  it,  he  employed 
some  one  else  who  could,  to  transcribe  first  the  services  of  the 

vp.487. 
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hours,  also  some  psalms  and  many  prayers^.  When  in  later 
times  lie  selectea  the  faithful  Asser  as  his  teacher,  all  the 
leaves  of  the  book  were  already  filled.  The  narration  is  as 
follows : 

Asser,  after  his  recovery  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
began  his  labours  with  the  king  at  Leonaford,  probably  in 
the  year  885.  He  remained  at  court  for  eight  months,  and 
this  long  period  must  have  been  invaluable  to  his  pupil  sa 
desirous  of  knowledge ;  for  from  the  first  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion with  which  he  may  have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted, 
he  advanced  to  the  study  of  works  which  were  considered  as 
very  learned  in  that  age.  He  was  desirous  of  mastering  all  the 
literary  resources  which  were  at  his  command.  His  biogra- 
pher relates,  that  during  this  residence  at  Leonaford,  he  read 
to  the  king  all  the  books  that  he  desired,  and  that  could  be 
procured^ ;  for  the  habit  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
amidst  all  his  bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  either  himself  to 
read  books,  or  to  listen  whilst  others  read  them.  But  the 
presence  of  so  congenial  a  companion  gave  rise  to  a  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  active-minded  king  knew  how 
to  draw  no  small  advantage  from  this  intellectual  conversa- 
tion. "As  we  w^re  both  one  day  sitting  in  the  royal 
chamber,"  says  Asser^,  "and  were  conversing  as  was  our 
wont,  it  chanced  that  I  recited  to  him  a  passage  out  of  a 
certain  book.  After  he  had  listened  with  fixed  attention, 
and  expressed  great  delight,  he  showed  me  the  little  book 
which  he  always  carefully  carried  about  with  him,  and  in 
which  the  daily  lessons,  psalms,  and  prayers,  were  written,  and 
begged  me  to  transcribe  that  passage  into  his  book."  Asser, 
secretly  thanking  Heaven  for  the  love  of  wisdom  that  was  so 
active  in  the  king's  heart,  joyfully  assented ;  he  was  already 
prepared  to  begin  his  writing,  when  every  comer  of  the  boot 
was  found  to  be  occupied,  for  Alfred  had  written  many 
things  of  all  kinds  therein^.  Asser  hesitated,  the  king  be- 
came urgent ;  Asser  then  inquired,  "  Will  it  please  you  that 

1  Asser,  p.  474:  "  Celebrationes  lioraram,  ac  deinde  psalmos  quosdam  et  ora- 
tiones  mnltas.** 

2  Asser,  p.  488:  **  Becitayi  illi  libros  qaoscimque  ille  vellet  et  quos  ad  maniim 
baberemne." 

*  Asser,  p.  491. 

*  Erat  enim  onmino  maltis  ex  cansis  refertiu. 
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I  transcribe  this  passage  on  a  detached  leaf?  We  cannot 
tell  whether  we  shall  not  meet  with  more  similar  pa8safi;es 
viiich  you  may  like ;  if  this  should  happen,  we  shall  be^iad 
to  have  already  made  a  separate  collection  of  them.*'  "  That 
is  a  good  thought/'  he  answered.  Asser  directly  arranged  a 
fres]!  sheet,  and  wrote  the  passage  in  the  begmning.  He 
iad  rightly  guessed  what  the  king  would  do,  for  on  the  same 
%  he  caused  him  to  enter  three  more  quotations.  This 
^)k  also  was  soon  filled  with  those  quotations  from  their 
My  conversations,  which  the  king  wisned  to  impress  firmly 
cm  his  memory.  The  activity  of  Alfred  equalled  that  of  the 
l>ee,  which  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  occupied  in  bearing 
their  sweet  products  to  its  well-stored  cells. 

It  is  evident  that  Alfred's  industry  was  chiefly  limited  to 
compiling,  and  his  learning  was  of  the  same  character.  He 
gained  information  himself,  and  laid  up  at  the  same  time  a 
store  of  knowledge  for  himself  and  for  his  people.  It  is 
?%  on  this  theory  that  we  can  explain  the  assertion  which 
«  made  bv  his  biographers,  and  which  has  no  other  authority, 
that  on  the  same  day  when  the  above  quotation  was  made 
(it  was  apparently  on  St.  Martin's-day,  November  llty ),  the 
&g  began  to  study  and  translate  into  Saxon,  with  the  desire 
of  bein^  able  to  instruct  others.  This  short  account  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  aim  of  his  studies. 
It  does  not  indeed  tell  us  how  quickly  the  king  learnt  Latin, 
but  that  he  did  master  it  his  works  which  we  possess  abund- 
a^itiy  testify. 

^om  a  scholar  he  soon  became  an  author,  and  this  sphere 
^f  activity  was  commenced  by  the  common-place  book  which 
^ser  had  begun,  and  which  had  been  destined  by  Alfred  for 
his  own  private  use,  that  he  might  learn  the  passages  con- 
ned in  it,  and  thus  profitably  employ  his  time.  The 
Stings  of  the  masters  which  he  thus  perused  famished  rich 
iQatenal  for  annotation,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  book  grew 
^  the  size  of  a  Psalter ;  and  because  he  always  wished  to 
We  it  at  hand  day  and  night,  he  named  it  his  "  Manual*." 

*  Asser,  p.  492 :  "  In  venerabili  Martini  solemnitate."  This  occnrrence  is  re- 
nted indeed  in  the  jear  887,  shortly  after  the  last  annalisUc  porticn  of  the  work» 
^^^  at  the  beginnbg  of  the  last  and  longest  episode.  Accordmg  to  p.  488,  Asser 
^^e  to  Leonaford  in  the  year  885,  and  durectly  began  his  instruction. 

'  Asser,  p.  492:  Qnem  Enchiridion  sunm,  id  est  mannakmfibnim  nomisar 
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Among  the  manuscript  treasures  of  Saxon  England  it  is 
unfcHrtunately  useless  to  seek  for  a  single  entire  copy  of  thia 
book,  which,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  nuisfe 
have  been  quite  commonly  known.  But  from  the  iragmeaakB 
of  it  that  have  descended  to  us  through  William  the  Monk 
of  Mahnesbury,  it  must  have  comprised,  besides  a  coUectioii 
from  the  Latin  authors,  many  notes  in  the  king's  own  hand, 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  his  people,  and  probably,  too, 
of  his  own  family.  Only  very  few  of  these  invaluable  rdica 
remain,  and  how  many  important  observations  may  have  been 
lost  with  this  private  Dook^ !  Erom  the  historical  notices  it 
contained,  we  may  style  it  Alfred's  only  original  work ;  but 
although  all  the  rest  of  his  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
consist  of  translations,  they  are  executed  with  such  peculiar 
freedom  as  almost  to  merit  the  title  of  original. 

Among  the  translations  from  the  ancients,  the  principal 
one  is  the  celebrated  ^'  Consolations"  of  Boethius.  It  is  well 
known  in  what  high  estimation  this  work  of  the  last  Boman 
poet  and  philosopher  was  held  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  a 
monument  of  didactic  writing,  in  which,  with  much  talent, 
and  not  without  artistic  beauty,  the  little  that  remained  of 
classic  style  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  G-oths  was  blended 
with  the  progressive  Christian  spirit  belonging  to  a  new 
epoch.  In  the  misery  and  soHtude  of  a  fearful  dungeon,  into 
which  he  had  been  flung  by  the  powerful  arm  of  a  wrathful 
G-oth,  the  Boman  consoled  himself  with  reproducing  the 
lessons  of  wisdom.     Here,  after  the  old  Eoman  manner, 

volnit,  eo  qaod  ad  mannm  ilium  die  noctaque  solertiMime  habebat"  From,  the 
snbseqaent  narratioii  of  Asser  we  most  conclnde  that  that  Manual  was  not  iden- 
tical with  the  Book  of  Prayers.  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit  Lit.  i.  395,  considers  the 
two  as  one  work,  and  says  that  it  contained  "  prayers  and  psalms  and  his  daily- 
observations.'*  Nothing  is  anywhere  said  of  the  latter,  and  the  author  is  perhaps 
careless  enough  to  translate  Asserts  '*  Orationes"  by  "  Observations." 

1  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  128.  Liber  proprins,  qaem  patria  lingua  Eneheridioo, 
id  est  manualem  libmm  appellavit.  The  detached  fragments  are  «^»4«»nfd  in 
Wilh.  Mahnesb.  Vita  Aldhehni  (Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra),  and  p.  2,  treat  of  Een- 
terus,  the  father  of  Aldhelm,  and  his  relationship  to  the  West  Saxon  royal  family; 
and  p.  4  to  Aldbelm's  poetry  and  its  effect  on  the  people.  Further,  in  Florent. 
Geneolog.  p.  693,  ed.  1592,  with  reference  to  the  reign  of  Eeniiu,  it  is  said, 
*(  Secundum  dicta  re§^  AelfredL"  In  a  catalogue  of  a  Norman  convent  Hbrary, 
MS.  Bodl.  163,  fol  251,  in  the  time  of  Henry  L,  there  is  a  book  called  '*  Elfiredl 
regis  liber  Anglicus." 
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the  noble  doctrines  of  the  peripatetics  and  the  stoics  were 
explained  by  examples  drawn  from  ancient  traditions,  and  the 
work  was  also  penetrated  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  faith 
and  hope  in  one  G-od,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose 
GkMspel  began  its  victorious  career  from  the  central  point  of 
the  Old  World. 

The  Latin  Church  regarded  and  carefully  preserved  the 
book  of  the  last  Boman,  as  an  inheritance  of  the  old  classic 
days,  until  its  own  foundations,  and  with  these  the  support 
of  the  revived  and  ever-youthful  literature  of  Q-reece  and 
Borne  were  shattered  by  the  £ree  and  universal  spirit  of  the 
vaHant  Grerman  Protestantism.  The  ascendancy  maintained 
by  Boethius,  during  the  middle  ages,  waned  before  the  greater 
lights  of  that  time.  The  change  that  then  took  place  rendered 
his  work  valuable  only  as  a  model  of  philosophical  and 
grammatical  learning,  and  it  became  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  learned  priesthood. 

The  great  mfluence  of  monastic  schools  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  that  wherever  a  newly-formed  language  was  applied  to 
literature,  a  translation  of  Boethius  into  the  popular  dialect 
was  never  omitted ;  we  find  one  in  the  most  ancient  form  of 
the  old  High  German,  in  the  Proven9al,  the  North  Frank 
(Norman),  and  even  Chaucer  made  one  when  he  gave  her 
language  to  England.  The  Anglo-Saxons  received  one  &om 
their  best  prose-writer,  their  king  himself.  Instructed  by  the 
priests  in  the  literature  of  his  day,  Alfred  seems  to  have 
studied  this  book  above  all  others,  and  to  have  superintended 
its  translation  himself.  He  had  not,  at  that  time,  entirely 
mastered  the  Latin  language,  and  Asser  must  have  simplified 
and  read  aloud  the  text  which  the  king  rendered  into  Saion^. 
This  arrangement  may  still  be  recognised  in  the  abridged 
form  of  the  translation,  in  which  many  sections  of  the  origmal 
are  missing ;  but  the  characteristics  which  the  work  presents 
are  in  such  strict  accordance  with  Alfred's  other  writings, 
that  great  importance  must  be  attached  to  it.  With  reference 

1  WBh.  Malmesb.  il  §  122.  **  Hie  (Asserio,  according  to  William's  style) 
Mosom  Ubromm  Booetii  De  Consolatiooe  planioribns  verbis  enodavit,  qaos  rex  ipM 
ia  AngUcam  liognaiii  yertit"  The  Gest.  Pontif.  ii.  248,  gives  a  similar  account, 
with  the  addition:  "lUis  diebiu  labore  neoessario,  nostris  ridicnlo.  Sedenim 
JQSBn  regis  factum  est,  nt  levioa  ab  eodem  in  Anglicam  transferretur  t 
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to  the  other  translations,  we  will  remark,  once  for  all,  thai; 
the  king  always  handled  his  materials  in  the  freest  manner,  and 
in  general  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  letter  of  the  works 
before  him.  It  therefore  becomes  difficult,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  discover  his  knowledge  of  Latin ;  we  must  even  conclude, 
by  the  evident  errors  in  the  transcribing,  that  it  was  but  im* 
perfect ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  he  followed  left 
open  a  wide  field,  on  which  he,  as  an  independent  author  not 
bound  by  the  letter,  might  use  his  own  discretion.  It  ac- 
cordingly happens,  that  not  only  isolated  traces  of  his 
nationality  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this  translation  of 
Boethius^,  but  that  entirely  fresh  matter,  composed  of  the 
king's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  amplifies  the  text  of  the 
Eoman,  or  completely  suppresses  and  replaces  it.  "We  will 
point  this  out  by  a  few  examples  from  Boethius.  The  well- 
known  tales  of  the  Boman  authors,  such  as  those  of  Orpheus 
and  Eury dice,  and  of  Ulysses,  are  entered  into  with  a  prolixity 
which  Alfred  carries  out  far  beyond  the  original.  After  he 
has  given  the  contents  of  the  verses  in  which  Boethius  treats 
of  Nero,  he  continues  with  reflections  on  the  cruel  abuse  of 
power,  which  crime  he  traces  back  to  the  example  of  the 
tyrant.  Wherever  in  the  Latin  volumes  there  is  mention 
made  of  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  splendour  and  renown, 
his  noble  soul  inspires  the  smiting  words  of  the  Boman  with 
deeper  fulness  of  meaning  and  with  thoughts  springing  from 
a  truer  humanity.  Finally,  when  in  the  third  book  of 
Boethius  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  Grod  and  man's 
relation  to  Him,  he  casts  aside  all  the  fetters  which  up  to 
that  time  had  more  or  less  bound  him  to  the  text,  and  from 
his  own  heart  writes  down  all  he  thinks  and  feels  of  God's 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  holiness.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  a  judicious  selection  from  the  rich  materials  which  we 

1  The  name  wliich  he  mserts,  instead  of  that  of  Fabricias,  is  most  curious. 
Boethius,  ii.  7,  v.  15,  asks:  *'Ubi  nunc  fidelis  ossa  Fabricii  maneut?"  Alfred, 
Boethius,  ed.  Cardale,  p.  106,  translates  the  passage  thus:  "  Hwaet  sint  nu  paes 
foremaeran,  and  paes  wisan  goldsmi'Ses  ban  Welondes  ?"  Grimm,  Mythologie, 
p.  851,  supposes  that  the  old  skilful  northern  deity  replaced  Fabricius  in 
Alired^s  mind,  he  erroneously  deriving  Fabricius  from  &ber  (smith).  The 
belief  in  the  existence  of  this  deity  had  long  vanished;  but  Alfred  showed  his 
correct  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  national  mythology.  See  Kemble, 
Saxons  in  Enghmd,  i.  421. 
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find  in  these  records  of  Alfred's  own  thoughts,  but  one 
example  of  the  paraphrasing  maj  be  given. 

Li  a  short  episoae  of  hw  second  book,  Boethius^  asserts 
that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  hj  ambition, 
but  desired  only  to  obtain  materials  for  discussion,  that  truth 
might  not  be  lost  through  silence.  Prom  this  the  king  takes 
occasion  to  explain  at  length  his  opinions  respecting  the 
manner  in  whicn  government  should  be  conductea.  He  says 
that  materials  and  implements  are  necessary  for  carrying  on 
every  kind  of  work.  That  of  the  king  consists  in  providing 
that  the  country  should  be  thickly  populated,  and  particularly 
that  the  three  classes  in  it,  the  clerical,  the  martial,  and  the 
operative,  should  be  largely  represented.  To  maintain  these 
mnctions  efficiently,  he  must  furnish  those  who  filled  them 
with  estates  and  donations,  weapons,  bread,  and  beer,  and 
dothing ;  in  feet,  with  whatever  is  requisite  for  each.  With- 
out these  means  he  cannot  preserve  his  tools,  and  without  the 
tools  none  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  can  be  performed. 
Alfred  states  that  his  constant  desire  therefore  is,  to  employ 
them  worthily ;  but  as  all  virtue  and  power  are  nothing  with- 
out veisdom,  the  results  of  folly  must  be  useless.  "  This  I 
can  now  truly  say,  that  so  long  as  I  have  lived  I  have  striven 
to  live  worthily,  and  after  my  death  to  leave  my  memory  „to 
my  descendants  in  good  works^." 

This  confession  of  the  king  and  hero  is  so  noble  and  so 
great,  that  until  the  latest  times  those  who  read  it  will  be 
filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 

The  preface  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Boethius  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  written  by  Alfred  himself^  but  it  is  taken 
chiefly  from  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Pastoral 
Care,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  is  an  old  and  valuable  testi- 
mony that  he  was  the  author  of  the  translation ;  it  explains 
at  the  same  time  the  method  of  study  pursued  by  him : 

"  King  Alfred  was  the  translator  of  this  book,  which  he 
tmned  from  Latin  into  English  as  it  now  stands.   Sometimes 

*  II.  p.  7:  Tnm  ego,  Scis,  inquam,  ipsa  minimum  nobis  ambitionem  mortalium 
rerom  fhisse  dominatam ;  sed  materiam  gerendis  rebns  optayimus,  quo  ne  virtos 
tadta  oonsenesceret. 

*  Alfred's  Boetbins,  edited  by  Gardale,  p.  92 :  pset  is  na  hra'Sost  to  secganne.  psBt 
ic  wilnode  weorpfnllice  to  libbanne  pa  hwUe  pe  io  lifede,  and  sfter  minum  life  pam 
monnum  to  lacfanne  pe  sefter  me  waeren  min  gemynd  on  godom  ^reorcum. 
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he  translated  word  for  word,  sometimes  sense  for  sense,  ac- 
cording as  lie  could  most  dearly  and  intelligiblj  interpret  it, 
in  the  midst  of  the  manifold  and  yarious  worldly  matters 
which  often  claimed  him  bodily  and  mentally.  It  wonld  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  the  different  affairs  which  in  his  time 
oppressed  the  kingdom  that  he  had  received.  Yet  he  studied 
this  book,  and  rendered  it  £rom  the  Latin  into  the  Englinh 
tongue ;  and  afterwards  he  turned  it  into  yerse,  as  it  now 
stands.  But  now  he  begs  of  those  who  may  please  to  read 
the  book,  in  Qod's  name,  to  praj  for  him,  and  not  to  blame 
him  if  they  should  understand  it  better  than  he  was  able  to 
do.  For  every  man  must,  according  to  the  ability  of  his  in- 
tellect, say  what  he  says,  and  do  what  he  does." 

The  continuation  of  the  book  forms  a  short  historical  in- 
troduction, which  proceeded  unquestionably  from  Alfired's 
own  pen,  and  here,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  there  are 
decided  evidences  of  Alfred* a  taste  for  historical  lore.  It 
treats  of  the  times  of  Theodoric,  but  with  the  impressions 
received  by  the  author  from  the  erroneous  ecclesiastical  nar* 
rations ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  is  writing  of  a  ruler  so 
nearly  allied  to  himself  by  nationality  and  a  similar  exalted 
station,  is  scarcely  discernible  in  his  account  of  Theodoric. 
Only  a  few  traces  of  the  Grothic  family-legends  of  Jop* 
nandes  are  to  be  seen.  Alfred  states  that  the  Goths  came 
from  Scythia;  that  Eaedgota  and  Eallerie^  reigned  and 
subdued  the  whole  of  Italy  between  the  mountains  and  the 
islands  of  Sicily.  He  also  says :  "  Theodoric  was  Amal^,**  and 
although  he  was  a  Christian,  and  at  first  mild  and  just  to- 
wards the  Eomans,  yet  he  followed  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
therefore  caused  much  evil ;  ordered  the  Pope  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  most  cruelly  treated  the  learned  and  wise  Boethius. 
This  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  Alfred's  Theodoric  is 
far  more  the  infernal  tyrant  of  the  orthodox  Church  than  the 
old  powerftil  Bernese  nero  of  Gkrman  tradition. 

Alfred's  Boethius  must  have  been  a  &vourite  book  in  his 
own  times,  and  it  is  not  only  mentioned  by  chroniclers  of  a 

1  Vide  the  Trayeller's  Song,  in  Cod.  Ezon.  ed.  Thorpe,  3*22, 833, 384. ;  J.  Grimm, 
Geschichte  der  Dentschen  Sprache,  p.  446. 

<  He  waes  Amafing.  Kemble,  Saxons,  i.  424,  thinks  AJficed  had  no  Latin  au- 
thority for  this  dengnation. 
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later  period,  sudi  as  MsimeAimj  and  others,  but  has  also 
come  down  to  the  present  daj  in  the  form  of  two  ancient 
manuseripts^. 

It  appears,  from  yarions  discrepancies  and  other  reasons, 
that  Alfred  could  not  hare  been  the  author  of  that  transla- 
tion of  the  work  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  (Ad  prose  pre£Etce^.  But  the  actual  translator,  who  pro- 
bablj  lired  about  the  close  of  the  following  century,  doubt- 
lessly had  Alfred's  yersion  before  him,  whi<Si  he  by  no  means 
knew  how  to  appreciate^. 

The  next  work,  and  one  which  is  far  more  interesting  in  the 
present  day  than  that  of  Boetbius,  is  the  transhition  of  the 
"Chronicle  of  the  World,'*  by  Orosius.  The  reason  which 
induced  the  king  to  undertake  this  work,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  desire  to  impart  aU  the  information  then  current  respect- 
mg  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world  to  the  laity  of  his  country. 
A  yaned  choice  was  not  open  to  him  when  he  selected  the 
meagre  and  incorrect  composition  of  the  Spanish  priest ;  all 
better  sources  of  informa^on  were  unattainable  by  him  and 
bis  contemporaries.  Accident  first  led  Orosius,  who  was  not 
distinguished  for  learning,  to  undertake  the  office  of  histo- 
rian ;'  in  the  year  410,  he  became  acquainted  with  Augustine, 
a  &ther  of  the  Church,  who  at  that  time  was  occupied  with  the 
deyenth  book  of  his  work,  "  De  ciyitate  Dei*."  Augustine 
persuaded  his  friend  to  write  an  historical  work,  with  the  yiew 
of  supporting  his  own  refritation  of  the  charge  made  by  the 
heathen  writer,  that  Christianil^  had  brought  complete  ruin 
upon  the  Boman  world ;  so  Orosius  commenced  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  man,  and  brought  down  the  account  of  the 
calamities  of  all  the  people  of  every  dountry  to  the  time  of  the 
Gfoths,  Alaric,  and  Athaulf,  the  scourges  of  Eome.  The 
object  of  the  work  recommended  it  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  who 

*  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  A.  vL  sec.  x.,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire;  a  copy 
of  the  same  by  Jonios,  in  Oxford ;  MS.  Bodley,  180,  sec  zii  init. ;  Bawlinson^s 
edition,  1698,  and  that  of  Cardale,  1829.  A  manuscript  was  in  the  library  of 
Bishop  Leofric,  of  Exeter,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  ;  vick  Wanley, 
CataL  lib.  MSS.  p.  80. 

*  And  ji;eworhte  hi  eft  to  leotSe.  MS.  Bodl. 

*  See  the  instances  noticed  by  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit.  I  56,  57,  400  ff.  The 
manuscript  is  almost  completely  destroyed.    Fox^s  edition,  1835. 

*  Augustinus  de  origine  uiimae  hominis,  ad  Beatnm  Hieronymum,  ed.  Bene- 
dict, iL  759. 
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turned  with  aTeraion  from  all  better  means  of  self-instruction. 
Authors  such  as  Trogus  Fompeius,  Justinus^,  Livius,  and 
Polybius,  whom  Orosius  had  casually  employed,  were  now 
enturely  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Alfred  again  treats  his  text  in  the  manner  we  have  before 
described ;  he  made  it  a  principle  to  select  only  what  was 
applicable  to  existing  circumstances.    Accordingly  he  omits 
entirely  the  dedication  to  Augustine,  and  many  other  pas- 
sages, and  contracts  the  seven  books  of  the  original  intp  six^. 
Besides  the  omissions,  there  are,  in  almost  every  chapter, 
various  alterations,  repetitions,  or  slight  additions,  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  may  be  noticed.  When  Orosius, 
in  the  geographical  survey  of  the  ancient  universe  with  which 
he  introduces  the  Chronicle,  proceeds  to  speak  of  Hibemia, 
the  king  remarks  of  the  neighbouring  island,  that  warmer 
weather  prevails  there  than  in  Britain,  because  it  is  nearer  to 
the  setting-sun^.     Orosius  mentions  the  refusal  of  M.  Fabius 
to  accept  the  triumph  offered  to  him  by  the  senate  after  his 
dearly-gained  victory  over  the  Veientes.    Alfred  appends  to 
this  a  description  of  the  Eoman  triimiph,  from  sources  of 
which,  unfortunately,  we  remain  ignorant.     He  details  the 
entry  of  the  victorious  consul  in  a  magnificently-adorned 
chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  as  well  as  the  procession  of 
the  senate.    A  dissertation  concerning  the  position  of  the 
two  governing  powers  of  ancient  Eome  was  also  added*. 
Attains  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  Eomans  '^to  bodonde," 
precisely  like  a  kin^  of  the  West  Saxons^.    The  two  visits  of 
Julius  Caesar  to  Britain  are  included  in  one ;  but  he  asserts 
that  the  place  where  CaBsar  crossed  the  Thames,  before  his 
last  victorious  battle  with  the  Britons,  is  to  be  found  at 
Wallingford*.    In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  capitol  was 
struck  by  lightning,  which,  amongst  other  buildmgs,  de- 
stroyed the  library  then  existing  there.    Alfred  inserts  from 

*  Alfred's  Oroeias,  edited  by  Barrington,  p.  37,  quotes  these  two  authors,  as 
follows,  from  Orosins,  i.  8. :  Pompeias  se  hsBtSena  scop  and  his  cnight  Justinos 
waeron  ^tis  singende. 

*  The  only  manuscript  extant  now  bears  the  still  unexplained  title:  Hoimesta 
Orosii  Some  Latin  manuscripts  of  Orosius  are  entitled  Hormesta,  or  Hormesia 
Mnndi.  Orosius,  ed.  Haverkamp,  Leyden,  1738. 

»  Aclfr.  p.  80  J  Oros.  i.  2.  *  Aelfr.  p.  184 ;  Oros.  v.  10. 

*  Aelfr.  p.  66 ;  Oros.  ii.  6.  •  Aelfr.  p.  196 ;  Oros.  vi.  9. 
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an  earlier  section  of  the  original  this  addition :  "  and  all  the 
old  books  therein  contained  were  burnt.  As  much  damage 
was  then  done  as  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  a  library 
containing  four  hundred  thousand  books  was  burnt  ;*'  this 
bppening  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  presence  of  Caesar, 
the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  flames^.  The  reverence  which 
such  a  lover  of  books  felt  for  so  large  a  collection  of  them 
would  not  permit  him  to  pass  over  this  account. 

It  may  be  easily  perceived,  from  such  examples  as  these, 
that  there  is  much  in  the  work  independent  of  the  original ; 
and  a  celebrated  interpolation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
book  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  relics  that 
we  possess  of  Alfred's  writings.  It  consists  of  a  geographical 
sketch  of  the  large  tract  of  land  which  Alfred  terms  Gter- 
mania,  and  of  two  original  narratives  received  from  northern 
Mariners^. 

Alfred  was  acquainted  with  Ptolemy's  principles  of  geo- 
graphy ;  he  found  that  they  were  also  followed  by  Orosius 
in  nig  second  chapter,  and  he  perfectly  agreed  with  them  in 
respect  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  earth.  His  own  refer- 
ences to  Rome,  Palestine,  and  India,  have  been  mentioned 
before.  As  regards  the  north  he  is  better  informed  than  his 
author ;  here  he  tacitly  corrects  the  erroneous  accounts,  and 
gives  besides  a  description  of  the  situation  of  every  country 
where  the  G-erman  language  was  spoken  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  boundaries  of  his  G^ermania  lay  along  the  Bhine  and  the 
Danube,  and  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
Grulf  of  Bothnia ;  they  are  more  extensive  and  better  defined 
than  those  before  assigned  by  Tacitus.  The  actual  German 
^d  he  divided  into  two  large  portions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  as  the  southern  or  East  Frank,  and  the  northern 
or  Old  Saxon^.  In  this  manner  the  Slavonic  boundaries  east- 
ward were  defined,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  of  the 
situations  of  the  Germanic  Danes  of  the  south  and  north,  as 
^ell  as  those  of  Sweden. 

^Alfr.  p.  221  ;  Oros.  vii,  16,  vi.  15,  witli  which  compare  Parthej,  the 
Alexandrian  Maseum,  p.  32. 

'  In  what  follows  I  rely  entirely  npon  Dahlmann's  excellent  treatment  of  the 
^^ject  contained  in  his  Inquiries,  i.  401,  ff.,  which  in  eveiy  instance  remains  un- 
refated,  in  spite  of  Scandinavian  pretensions. 

^Dabhnann,  p.  418. 
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Then  follows  the  account  which  was  given  by  Ohthere  to 
his  liege,  King  Alfred^,  and  which  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  ^scoveries.     The  narrator,  a  wealthy 
mariner  and  whale-fisher  from  the  province  of  Heliogoland 
on  the  north  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  course  of  his  voyages 
(probably  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  fish) 
reached  England,  became  known  to  the  king,  so  eager  after 
knowledge  of  all  kinds,  and  after  some  time  entered  into 
his  service.     But  to  designate  Ohthere  as  an  historical  per- 
sonage, and  to  recognise  him  again  in  a  commander  of  the 
same  name,  who  led  a  plundering  horde  into  England,  is  a 
vain  attempt  of  Scandinavian  learning^.     He  informed  his 
sovereign  that  he  had  gone  as  far  towards  the  north  as  the 
land  extended  in  that  (Erection,  and  that  he  had  turned  with 
the  land  to  the  east,  and  at  length  had  sailed  into  a  large 
river  (the  White  Sea),  whose  coasts   he  found  inhabited 
by  Einns.    Amongst  these  people,  the  Beormen,  who  spoke 
nearly  the  same  hmguage  as  the  Fhms,  were  the  sole  culti- 
vators of  the  land  ;  and  Ohthere  conversed  with  their  king, 
and  described  their  manner  of  life  as  similar  to  his  own. 
The  second  part  of  his  narrative  describes  the  large  extent 
of  Scandinavia  towards  the  south,  and  mentions  the  journey 
undertaken  by   Ohthere,  from  his  home  in  Heliogoland, 
across  Sciringesheal  (in  the  Gulf  of  Christiania),  probably 
through  the  Great  Belt  to  Schleswig  (aet  Hae^um^). 

The  other  navigator,  from  whose  lips  Alfred  wrote  down 
the  second  account  of  travel,  was  a  certain  Wulfstan,  whose 
native  country  is  not  mentioned,  who  sailed  from  Schleswig 
to  a  place  called  Truso,  which  waa  probably  situated  in 
modem  Prussia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Friesland,  and  who  fiir- 
nished  the  earliest  description  of  the  then  existing  coasts  of  I 
Estonia*.  ] 

Neither  of  these  accounts  contradicts  the  erroneous  opi-     i 
nion  entertained  in  preceding  centuries,  that  Scandinavia    , 
was  a  large  island,  and  that  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  or  Quaner 
Lake,  flowed  into  the  North  Sea.    But,  notwithstanding 
this,  Alfred  must  be  judged  worthy  of  immortal  praise,  inas-     | 
much  as  through  these  sources  of  information  he  acquired  a    | 

i 

1  Ohthere  saede  his  hkforde  Aelfrede  kyninge,  etc.    Alf.  p.  21.  1 

s  Dahfanaim,  p.  410.  >  Dahhiuum,  p.  427,  443.  *  Alfred,  p.  25,  ff. 
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knowledge  of  the  more  distimt  parts  of  our  quarter  of  the 
giobe,  and  by  his  own  true  Q^rman  energy  and  persever- 
anoe,  acquainted  himself  with  G-erman  ethnography.  The 
title  of  a  geographer  may  be  justly  bestowed  on  the  king, 
who  so  eageriy  sought  after  geographical  and  historical 
knowledge,  and  he  was  indisputably  the  greatest  one  of  his 
^.  But  how  few,  in  the  present  day,  are  acquainted  with 
this  merit,  or  know  how  to  prize  it  according  to  its  value^  ! 

As  the  royal  author  found  the  pagan  kingdoms,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  universal  history  of  the  Old  "World, 
treated  of  by  Orosius,  so  the  invaluable  work  of  his  great 
countryman,  Bede,  furnished  him  with  the  history  of  Chris- 
tendom  and  of  his  own  people.  He  undoubtedly  descended 
fe)m  generals  to  particulars,  when  he  resolved,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  laity,  to  render  into  German  this  national  work, 
which  had  hitherto  been  available  to  the  clergy  only.  Bede 
wrote  his  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  conversion  of 
the  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  them.  But  considerable  parts  of  his  work 
treat  necessaiily  of  temporal  subjects,  and  notice  the  de- 
velopment of  the  numerous  small  principalities  founded  by 
the  German  colonists  upon  the  conquered  island.  That 
Bede  lived  in  the  north  of  England,  and  never  left  that 
part  of  the  country  during  his  long  life,  may  be  assumed 
m)m  the  knowledge  be  exhibits  concerning  his  imme- 
^te  neighbourhood.  His  knowledge  of  the  south  of  the 
island  was  chiefly  derived  from  vivd  voce  information. 
But  he  also  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  many 
popular  and  legendary  matters,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
may  be  again  met  with  in  the  Saxon  Tear-books.     In 

*  At  present,  only  one  manuscript  of  tLe  Saxon  Orosins  is  extant,  MS.  Cotton. 
Tiber.  B.  i  legibly  written,  and  ^ost  contemporary.  MS.  Lauderdale,  which 
'^t  to  have  been  m  the  possession  of  Lady  Dysart,  is  not  to  be  found.  There 
^  a  copy,  by  Junius,  in  Oxford.  Sir  John  Spelman  first  inserted  a  Latin  trans- 
Uticm  of  the  geographical  portions  in  his  Vita  AelfredL  In  1773,  Daines  Bar- 
rington  published  the  entire  book,  with  a  geographical  treatise  of  Beinhold 
Forster.  Since  that  time,  the  pressing  necessity  (^  a  satisfactory  edition  has 
lanuDfid  unfolfiBed.  Some  parts  on^  of  the  work,  and  amongst  tbem  Germania 
and  the  two  nazntiTes  of  Toyagei,  are  cilticaUy  tveated,  in  Thoipe*s  Analeota 
Angjogaxonica,  p.  81,  ed.  ii 

k2 
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this  respect  especially,  he  ranks  in  the  third  place  amongst 
the  earhest  national  historians,  although,  in  the  better  ar- 
rangement of  his  materials,  in  the  steady  aim  towards  a 
higher  object,  and  particularly  in  the  intelhgence  manifested 
throughout  the  whole,  he  fer  surpasses  Jomandes  the  &oth, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Paul  the  Deacon.  During  his  life- 
time, ms  fame  reached  Borne,  and  soon  extended  over 
Western  Europe. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Bede,  his 
book  was  first  translated  into  German.  There  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  in  the  translation  that  this  was  accomplished  by 
Alfred ;  the  name  of  the  king  does  not  occur  in  it,  and  it  is 
not  furnished  with  any  introduction  bv  him.  But  the  most 
ancient  testimonies  leave  no  doubt  that  he  alone  was  the 
author^.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  who  must  have  imdertaken  the  work 
soon  after  the  year  890,  when  they  took  into  consideration 
Bede's  book,  had  already  seen  their  king's  translation  of  it ; 
for  one  of  the  mistakes  committed  by  Alfred  was  copied  into 
the  Chronicle^. 

Conformably  to  his  purpose,  Alfred  prepared  a  selection 
from  this  national  historical  work,  which  he  evidently  endea- 
voured to  adapt  to  the  south  of  the  island.  He  therefore 
omits  the  prolix  accounts  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  at 
York  with  the  neighbouring  Scots,  who  were  of  a  different 
faith ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian kings  of  Wessex  is  literally  translated.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  details  of  the  first  conversions.  All  the  docu- 
ments included  by  Bede  in  his  work,  the  letters  of  bishops 

1  Wlh,  Malmesb.  ii.  §  123,  enumerates  the  works:  Orosins,  PastoraHs  Gre- 
gorii,  Gesta  Angloram  Bedae.  The  most  ancient  testimony  is  that  of  Archbishop 
Aelfric,  about  the  year  1000,  in  his  daily  Homilies,  iiiL  Id.  Martis  Sci  Gregorii 
papae  urbis  Bomanae  inclyti:  Historia  Anglorum:  ^a  ^e  Aelfred  cyningof  Ledene 
on  Englisc  awende,  translated  by  Thorpe,  the  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  il  116.  Layamon,  in  his  Brut.  (Sir  F.  Madden's  edition,  L  2),  uses  the 
translation  in  1205 : 

he  nam  pa  Englisca  boo 

pa  makede  seint  Beda. 

*  Beda,  i.  9:  Maximus  imperator  creatus  est — ^thus  translated  by  Alfred:  se 
casere  was  acoenned  (bom),  and  Ghron.  Sax.  A.  881,  waes  geboren.  B.  Scbmid, 
Geschichte  des  Angelsachs.  p.  Ivii.  note  1. 
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and  popes,  are  'wanting,  witli  only  a  few  exceptions — ^for 
example,  the  first  epistle  of  Ghregory  the  Great,  which  is, 
iowever,  merely  inserted  in  an  abridged  form,  and  indirectly 
noticed ;  neither  do  the  hymns  and  epitaphs  composed  by 
Bede  upon  saints  and  bishops  find  any  place  in  the  transli^ 
tion.  But,  again,  the  national  history  of  the  poet  Caedmon 
is  Mthfiilly  retained,  and  the  proof  of  his  poetical  talent 
rendered  into  Saxon  verse,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  rest 
of  our  conclusions,  must  have  been  the  production  of  Al&ed, 
for  Caedmon  himself  wrote  in  the  Anglian  dialect. 

Alfred  considered  that  the  miracles  related  by  Bede  ought 
not  to  be  withheld  from  the  people.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
he  places  the  full  index  of  its  contents  before  each  chapter,  and 
also  inserts  the  list  of  the  numerous  subjects  omitted  by  hiTn 
in  the  translation^.  These  few  remarks  may  suffice  to  show 
the  character  of  the  book,  on  which  the  author  bestowed 
mueh  less  attention  than  on  his  other  works,  and  in  which 
nothing  is  to  be  found  to  compensate  for  its  manifold  imper- 
fections. It  is  matter  of  special  wonder  that  Alfred  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportuni^  to  supply  from  his  own 
knowledge  the  earlier  history  of  Wessex,  of  which  Bede 
faiew  so  Httle.  But  these  deficiencies  do  not  present  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  translation  of  Bede  at  the  present  day 
should  not  be  considered  as  valuable  as  ever^. 

The  other  works  of  Alfred  relate  to  theological  subjects. 
He  undoubtedly  took  peculiar  delight  in  the  writings  of 
Gregory  the  Grreat;  and  after  becoming  acquainted  with 
them  hunself,  he  took  pains  to  diffuse  them  in  the  national 
language  amongst  his  clergy  and  their  flocks,  in  order  to  ad- 
vance their  spiritual  welfare.  Gfregory,  the  first  of  all  the 
popes  who  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the  world,  has 
blended  his  history  for  ever  with  tnat  of  the  British  island. 
By  his  exertions  the  Teutonic  conqueror  of  the  country  was 
won  over  to  Christianity,  and  Alfred  desired  to  render  thanks 

>  Wbeloc*s  Beda,  p.  8 ;  Smith's  Beda,  p.  479,  480. 

*  There  are  some  manuscripts  in  existence,  one  in  the  University  Library  at 
Oxbridge,  also  MS.  Corp.  Ghristi  Ooll.  Oambr.  41 ;  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  xL  is 
bnmt  Besides  these,  there  are  the  original  editions  by  Wheloc,  1648,  and  Smith, 
1722.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Stevenson  prepared  none,  when  he  published 
his  excellent  lecture  on  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  (English  Historical  Society, 
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to  him  in  the  name  of  his  people  for  such  a  benefit,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  them  acqaainted  with  tlie  literaay 
works  of  this  prince  of  the  Ohnrch.  From  the  ntun^rons 
Gregorian  writings  which  had  become  the  widely-diiQEuaed 
property  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  next  selected  the  Pas- 
toral Care,  "  that  book  so  fall  of  deep  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, and  of  a  devout  spirit,  which  contains  such  simple  and 
comprehensive  directions  upon  the  great  art  of  a  wise  and 
gentte  spiritual  government^."  Gregory  had  written  the 
"  Regula  Pastoralis  *'  in  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate, 
when  he  was  reproached  with  having  attempted  to  avoid  by 
flight  the  election  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peters  "  In  it  he  col- 
lected together  many  passages  that  were  scattered  in  various 
parts  of  his  writings.  He  endeavoured  also  to  point  out  in 
what  spirit  and  manner  the  spiritual  shepherd  should  enter 
upon  his  office,  how  he  ought  to  conduct  himself  therdn, 
how  he  should  vary  his  mode  of  preaching,  so  as  to  suit  the 
different  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and  how  he  must 
guard  himself  from  self-exaltation  at  the  happy  result  of  his 
hibours.  In  the  following  centuries  this  book  had  a  decided 
influence  in  awakening  a  better  spirit  amongst  the  clCTgy, 
and  in  causing  efforts  to  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  Church.  The  reforming  synods  under  Charlemagne 
made  it  a  standard  for  their  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  ecclesiastical  affairs*."  Its  renown,  and  the 
persuasion  of  its  excellence,  passed  from  the  Pranks  to  the 
Saxons;  the  translation  made  by  their  king  chiefly  contri- 
buting to  this  result.  The  original  indeed  was  to  be  found 
amongst  the  books  once  bestowed  on  Augustine  by  Gregoiy) 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  still  remained  in  the  library  of 
the  monastery  at  Canterbury*. 

Alfred  may  have  first  imdeitaken  the  translation  about  the 
year  890,  after  being  occupied  for  several  years  previously 

*  Stolberg,  Leben  des  grossen  Alfred,  p.  271. 

*  Lan,  Gregor.  L  der  Grosse,  p.  315. 

*  Neander.  Allgememe  Geschichte  der  GhriBtUcben  Beli^^n  und  Eifchfl^  in* 
Vkrter  AJbschnitt  L 

*  Alfred  himself;  in  the  poetical  introductioD,  MS.  Hatton.  20: 

pissBrendgewiit.  Agostinae. 
ofer  sealtne  sae.  salftn  hiohtae. 
See  Wanley's  CataL  libr.  MSS.  p.  172. 
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with  Bimilar  works,  in  the  introductory  chapters  and  pre- 
&ces  of  which,  he  frequently  thanks  Asser,  Grrimbald,  and 
Johannes,  as  well  as  his  Archbishop  Plegmund,  for  the  assist- 
ance they  gave  him.  In  this  case  also  he  sometimes  trans- 
lated word  for  word,  sometimes  meaning  for  meaning,  as 
these  men  deemed  advisable.  But  amongst  the  compara^ 
tively  large  number  of  existing  manuscripts,  his  translation 
has  hitherto  never  been  published  in  print,  the  cause  of 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  indifference  to  the  subject, 
which  in  our  times  has  lost  its  interest  amongst  the  few 
learned  men  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon  hterature,  who 
might  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  is,  however, 
easy  to  perceive,  on  a  comparison  of  many  principal  portions 
of  the  manuscripts  at  Oxford  with  the  Latin  text,  that  the 
king  translated  the  work  of  Gregory  much  more  faithftilly 
than  those  of  Boethius  and  Orosius,  where  more  frequent 
occasions  were  afforded  him  to  give  free  course  to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  ideas  and  experience.  Neither  does  he  appear 
to  have  omitted  anything  essential,  for  it  evidently  was  his 
intention  to  Inake  generally  known  the  whole  of  Gregory's 
book,  which  so  few  could  understand  in  Latin. 

But  the  most  valuable  memorial  of  his  mind  and  writings 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  is  contained  in  the  admirable 
preface,  in  which  he  not  only  sets  forth  his  purpose  in  pub- 
lishing this  boo'k,  but  the  far  higher  aim,  entertained  by  no 
other  earthly  ruler  before  his  time,  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  its  study.  He  desired  by  his  own  example  to  re- 
vive the  learning  which  had  so  entirely  vanished ;  and  to  this 
end  he  reminded  his  readers  in  stirring  language  of  those 
better  times  which  were  past,  and  whose  glory  could  only  be 
regained  by  means  of  education  and  the  instruction  of  youth. 
It  was  therefore  his  anxious  wish  that  the  great  scarcity  of 
books  should  be  remedied,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  so  arranged 
that  each  bishop  in  his  kingdom  should  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Pastoral  Care,  and  at  the  same  time  a  small  golden  tablet,  of 
the  value  of  fifty  marks^.  Three  of  these  copies  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  with  inscriptions  addressed  to 
Plegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Werfrith,  Bishop  of 

^  Ond  to  aekum  biscep-Btole  on  mmum  rice  wille  ane  onstodnn.  ond  aelcre  bi'8 
In  aeitel.  se  bilS  on  fiftegnm  manceBsan.    MS.  Hatton.  20. 
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Worcester,  and  Wulfsig,  Bishop  of  Sherborne ;  and  in  the 
style  of  handwriting,  they  resemble  each  other  in  a  remark- 
able manner. 

The  preface  concludes  with  a  poetical  prologue,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  book  there  is  an  epilogue,  also  in  verse,  in  which 
nearly  the  same  ideas  appear  as  in  the  preface,  but  with  the 
peculiar  expressions,  drawn  from  nature  and  her  analogies, 
so  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry.  Hitherto  these 
verses  have  been  too  little  valued,  although,  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  original  manuscripts,  it  appears  to  be  indubitable 
that  they  were  Alfred's  own  production.  It  is  useless  to  think 
of  publishing  them,  or  the  entire  translation^. 

The  "  Disdogues,"  another  work  of  Gregory,  was  not  trans- 
lated by  Alfred  himself,  but  by  his  friend.  Bishop  Werfrith 
of  Worcester.  The  eminent  pope  had  written  this  book 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  friends  that  he  would  recount 
the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  Italian  saints.  He  gave  im- 
portant aid  towards  the  furtherance  of  superstition  in  his 
own  times  and  the  next  century,  by  the  record  of  numberless 
incredible  and  often' very  absurd  legends,  and  in.  this  work 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  means  of  furnishing 
the  Catholic  Church  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  As  he 
carried  on  these  unconnected  narrations  in  the  form  of  con- 
versations with  his  confidential  friend  Peter  the  Deacon,  he 
gave  them  the  sidtable  name  of  Dialogues.  *  It  soon  became 
a  favourite  book  in  all  countries,  and  was  even  translated 
into  Arabic  and  Greek". 

Bishop  Werfrith  did  not  imdertake  the  translation  of  this 
book  from  his  own  idea.  The  king  commissioned  him  to  do 
so,  and  it  must  have  been  closely  allied  to  similar  works  of 
Alfred.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  it  had  been  already 
noticed  by  Asser',  who  had  not  once  mentioned  Alfred's 

»  Manuscripts:  MS.  Hatton.  20,  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  MS.  bibL  pubL 
Univ.  Camb. ;  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  xL,  injured  by  fire.  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  ii., 
which  was  burnt,  was  prepared  by  Hehstan,  Bishop  of  London.  There  are,  besides, 
two  earlier  copies  in  Trinity  College  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The 
preface  was  printed  in  Parker's  Asser,  1574 ;  in  Wise's  Asser,  1722 ;  and  in 
Wright's  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit.  397. 

'  Lau,  Gregor.  L  the  Great,  p.  315. 

'Asser,  p.  486:'  Werfrithum— qui  imperio  regjs  libros dialogorum  Gregorii 
papae  et  Petri  sui  disdpuli  de  latinitate  primus  in  Saxonicam  linguam  aliquando 
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works,  althougK  it  must  be  inferred  that  he  commenced  the 
Eiography  at  the  precise  time  when  he  was  called  up  to 
assist  the  king  in  his  learned  occupations. 

Together  with  the  numerous  miraculous  histories  in  the 
book,  there  were  also  manjr  relations  of  actual  occurrences ; 
and  amongst  others,  the  hfe  and  deeds  of  St.  Benedict  were 
blended  with  the  account  of  the  former  kings  of  the  Ostro- 
Groths,  and  here  we  may  again  recognise  Alfred's  sympathy 
with  the  fate  of  this  branch  of  his  own  family. 

No  one  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  publish  the  Saxon  trans- 
lation, but  it  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  manuscript  copy, 
and  from  the  evidence  of  Asser,  that  Werfrith,  following  the 
example  of  his  king,  did  not  strictly  observe  the  letter  of  the 
original.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  only  made  a  selection 
from  the  legends,  and  scarcely  translated  one  half  of  the  four 
books  in  the  Latin  version^. 

The  few  sentences  which  introduce  the  Dialogues,  were 
perhaps  written  by  Alfred  himself;  at  all  events,  they  are 
written  in  his  name  and  in  accordance  with  his  style.  It  is 
there  asserted  that,  from  the  perusal  of  holy  books,  he  had 
become  persuaded  that  it  behoved  him,  on  whom  God  had 
bestowed  such  great  temporal  glory,  occasionally  to  with- 
draw his  mind  from  worldly  pursuits,  and  to  direct  it  towards 
the  consideration  of  divine  and  intellectual  matters.  He 
therefore  entreated  his  faithfrd  friend^  to  translate  for  him 
such  books  as  treated  of  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  saints, 
wherewith  he  might  console  and  strengthen  his  spirit  beneath 
the  oppressions  of  this  world.  Thus  the  translation  was 
specially  designed  for  himself:  he  was  the  child  of  his  age, 
and  favoured  its  superstitions. 

Another  translation  from  the  works  of  the  earliest  fathers 
of  the  Church  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  Alfred's 
production,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Anthology,  from  a  composition 
by  St.  Augustine.    The  Bishop  of  Hippo  Eegius  wrote  the 

senmim  ex  sensa  ponens,  elaoabratim  et  elegantissime  interpretatus  est.  Gf. 
Wilh.  Malmesb.  il  §  122,  jossa  regis. 

^  I  haye  only  seen  a  MS.  Hatton.  76  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  sec.  zL,  and  that 
is  yeiy  fragmentary.  The  only  other  copy  is  MS.  Corp.  Christ.  Coll.  Camb. 
No.  S23,  sec.  zi. 

s  and  io  forpam  sohte  andwilnodeto  nunnm  getrywnm  freondum,  &e.  BIS. 
Hatton.  76. 
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two  short  books  of  tbe  Soliloquies  about  tbe  ^ear  387,  before 
he  had  taken  any  part  in  the  great  dogmatic  controyersies. 
He  there  treats  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  which  is  only  to 
be  attained  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  of  the  difference 
between  truth  and  error.  The  mind  should  strive  after  the 
first,  that  it  may  itself  become  the  seat  of  truth,  and  thereby 
immortal.  These  ideas  were  pursued  in  the  pleasing  manner 
subsequently  adopted  by  Boethius,  namely,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  author  and  Eeason,  and  on  this  account 
Augustine  chose  the  title  of  the  little  work^.  In  the  only 
manuscript  of  the  Saxon  abridgment,  which  is  much  torn,  and 
very  defective,  the  last  mutilated  words,  leading  apparently  to 
the  conclusion,  are  these :  "  here  end  the  Proverbs,  selected 

by  King  Alfred  from  the  books,  which  we  call" 2     But 

this  is  the  only  evidence  that  Alfred  prepared  the  selection ; 
none  of  our  authorities  mention  it  amongst  his  other  works. 
A  pre£Eu;e,  which  on  account  of  its  train  of  thought  is  by 
no  means  worthless,  and  which  exhibits  some  similarity  vntn 
those  previously  written  by  Alfred,  may  perhaps  serve  as 
another  proof;  but  unfortunately  it  comes  to  us  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  as  does  also  the  entire  book.  It  speaks  aUe- 
gorically  of  the  accumulation  of  wood  which  is  necessary  for 
building  a  house  to  dwell  in,  but  particularly  for  erecting  the 
high  abode  which  is  promised  by  St.  Augustine,  St.  GFre- 
gory,  St.  Hieronymus,  and  many  other  holy  fathers.  It  jpro- 
ceeas  to  declare,  that  as  every  man  receives  the  dwelling 
erected  by  himself  as  a  fief  from  his  master,  and  desires  to 
enjoy  it  under  his  protection,  so  an  earnest  longing  after  a 
heavenly  abiding-place  is  recommended.  The  style  is  pecu- 
liar, the  treatment  poetical,  and  by  its  not  infrequent  allite- 
ration takes  occasionally  a  metrical  character.  There  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  of  any  specific  purpose  which  the  translator 
had  in  undertaking  the  work,  whilst  Alfred,  in  the  prefaces 
before  mentioned  as  usually  prefixed  to  his  books,  would  not 
have  omitted  a  notice  of  tlus  Kind.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  whole  work  was  written  in  impure  Saxon,  a  circumstance 
which  probably  is  not  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  early  date 

>  S.  AngQitini  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  1, 426. 

*  tSaer  endiaiS  pa  cwtSas  pe  Adfred  kining  alsa  of  fnen  bee  fie  we  luita'5  cn-^- 
M&  Cotton.  YlteUius,  A.  16,  sec  zii.    Copy  by  Jnniiis,  in  Ozftrd. 
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of  tlie  maamscript  and  its  incorrect  transcribers ;  but  there 
are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  collector  and  trans- 
ittor  of  the  proverbs  in  the  twelfth  century,  wishing  to  hide 
liis  unrenowned  name,  declared  at  the  end  of  the  book  that 
it  was  written  by  the  beloved  king  whose  works  were  then 
still  known  and  read  by  the  people. 

The  Soliloquies  also  have  not  been  published,  and  would 
never  have  become  known  had  it  not  been  for  the  plan  of 
publishing  a  collected  edition  of  Alfred's  written  worlos, 
wiiich  was  projected  by  more  efficient  men  than  ever  before 
|»ad  attempted  the  task,  and  they  not  only  entertained  the 
idea,  but  carried  it  out  on  strictly  critical  principles. 

At  a  lai^r  period  of  the  middle  ages,  not  only  the  deeds  of 
the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  were^  amplified  and  poetically 
exaggerated,  but  with  regard  to  his  literary  efforts  all  IdxxoB 
of  productions  were  attributed  to  him,  of  which  at  the  pre- 
sent day  we  are  either  ignorant,  or  which  we  must,  without 
hesitation,  deny  to  be  his.  Towards  the  close  of  the  follow- 
2ig  century^,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  number  of  books  whieh 
he  translated  was  unknown.  The  most  valuable  account  we 
possess  is  that  of  Malmesbury^,  who  states  that  Alfred  began 
to  translate  the  Psalms,  but  had  scarcely  completed  the  first 
part  when  death  snatched  him  away.  The  ]\orman  monk, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  country's  language  was  certainly  not 
very  perfect,  could  not,  however,  without  farther  proora,  at- 
tribute the  current  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  to  King  Alfred ;  it 
has  descended  to  us  in  various  manuscripts,  and  it  may  be 
conduded  to  have  been  the  work  of  Aldhelm ;  there  must 
We  been  some  earlier  authorities  for  the  observation  that 
the  king  died  during  the  progress  of  his  undertaking.  At 
*11  events,  it  was  befieved  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  it  was 
soon  declared  that  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  even  the  whde 
Bible,  had  been  translated  by  him^. 

At  the  time  when  such  assertions  as  these  found  credence, 
Q^any  sayings  of  King  Alfred  passed  current  amongst  the 
Fcople  in  a  poetical  form*. 

*  Aethelweard,  ir.  519:  Volamina  numero  ignoto. 
^  Gesta  Reg.  ii  §  123. 

'Boston  of  Bury,  and  Hiatoda  EHenau  ;  Heame,  Speiman's  USb  of  Kii^ 
Alfred,  p.  213. 
« AilredYonBivvaiiz,  by  Twysden,  X.  Scriptt  p.  356:  Extant  ponbolaeejns 
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A  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  different  manuscripts 
and  various  dialects  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Alfred,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  author,  but  certainly  the  hero  of  the  poem. 
It  opens  with  a  description  of  an  assembly  of  many  bishops  and 
learned  men,  earls,  and  knights,  which  took  place  at  Seaford, 
over  which  King  Alfred,  the  Shepherd  and  Darling  of  England, 
presided ;  but  this  is  all  pure  invention,  and  it  is  particularly 
oiflGlcult  to  connect  the  historical  event  with  the  place  men- 
tioned. Then  follows  a  whole  series  of  detached  sentences, 
each  beginning  with  the  words,  "  Thus  said  Alfred,"  and  ad- 
monitions are  added  respecting  the  fear  of  Q-od,  obedience, 
wisdom,  temperance,  ana  many  other  virtues.  In  the  thirtieth 
section^  Alfred  addresses  his  son,  whose  name  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  imparts  to  hiin  similar  wise  counsels. 

The  contents  of  this  book  of  proverbs  recur  in  various 
forms,  and  throughout  the  middle  ages,   not  in  England 
alone,  but  in  all  the  other  Germanic  coimtries.     The  style  of 
the  poem  appears  to  indicate  the  twelfth  century  as  the  date 
of  its  origin,  and  the  transition  state  of  the  language  employed 
proclaims  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  earliest  English 
tongue,  in  which  we  also  possess  the  long  epic  poem  of  the 
priest  Layamon.    Like  another  Solomon,  Alfred  is  made  to 
discourse  in  this  manner  at  a  solemn  Witenagemot ;  and  it 
proves  how  much  national  feeling  the  English  people  had  re- 
tained beneath  the  Norman  rule,  that  they  still  had  on  their 
lips,  and  even  woven  into  poetry,  the  treasures  of  old  popular 
wisdom  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  greatest  monarch,  whose 
memory  they  held  in  grateful  remembrance.    The  depth  of 
this  attachment,  which  was  fostered  more  by  tradition  than 
bjr  history,  is  particularly  shown  in  the  beautiful  designation 
given  to  the  king — "  England's  Darling,"  as  well  as  in  the 
general  conviction  that  Alfred  was  the  wisest  and  most  pious 
man  that  had  ever  lived  in  England ;  and  the  tradition  that 
it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  people  those  precious  old  laws,  the 
deprivation  of  which  was  so  painfully  felt  by  them. 

A  great  number  of  such  versified  proverbs  must  have  been 
eictensively  baown ;  for  in  a  somewhat  later  poem  reference 

{durinmm  habentes  aedificationis,  sed  et  ▼enostatis  et  jncunditatU.    Cf.  Anoal 
Winton.  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  L  289. 
>  Kemble^fl  edition,  Solomon  and  Saturn,  p.  244.    Aelfrio  Society* 
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is  made  to  several,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
Proverbs  of  King  Alfred^. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Parables  and  Proverbs,  the  king 
is  said  to  liave  also  translated  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  Fables 
of  Esop,  so  dearly  loved  by  all  the  Germanic  races.  This  in- 
formation is  derived  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Norman- 
French  fables  of  the  poetess  Marie  of  France,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the 
Saxon  Mng  was  only  appended  to  those  copies  which  were 
circulated  in  England^.  Besides,  it  is  a  deciaed  fact  that  the 
epic  poem  of  ReiDeke  Fuchs  (Eeynard  the  Fox)  was  indige- 
nous only  amongst  the  Franks  and  Saxons  of  the  Continent, 
and  not  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Finally,  it  is  asserted  on  a  much  later  and  less  credible 
authority,  that  Alfred,  like  the  great  Frederick  II.,  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  hawking.  It  is  well  known  that,  like  "all 
German  princes  and  nobles,  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
chase ;  but  that  he  treated  it  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
seems  an  opinion  founded  on  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in 
Asser,  who  relates  that  the  king  took  pains  to  estabHsh  and 
support  falconers  and  fowlers  of  aU  kinds^. 

1  The  Owl  and  the  Nightiiigale,  in  Kemble's  Solomon  and  Saturn,  p.  249. 

2  Marie  de  France,  Aesope  in  MS.  Harlei.  978,  fol.  87,  b. 

Por  amnr  le  cunte  Willamo 

Le  plus  vaillant  de  nul  realme, 

Meintenur  de  cest  livre  feire 

E  del  engleis  en  romans  treire 

Aesope  apelum  cest  livre 

Qu'il  translata  e  fist  escrire 

Del  gnu  en  latin  le  tuma 

Li  reis  Alurez  qui  mut  Tama 

Le  translata  puis  en  engleis, 

E  ieo  I'ai  rimee  en  franceis. 
In  Roquefort's  edition  of  the  works  of  this  poetess,  ii.  34,  ff.,  he  substitutes  the 
name  of  Henri  for  that  of  Alurez,  from  another  MS.  A  Latin  manuscript  of 
Esop  (MS.  Mus.  Brit.  Eeg.  15,  A.  vii.)  contains  these  words:  Delude  rex  Angliae 
Affrus  in  Anglicam  linguam  eum  transferri  praecepit.  A  copy  in  Low  Dutch, 
quoted  by  Lappenberg  in  the  Gutting.  Gelehrt.  Anzeigen,  April  1, 1844,  mentions 
Konxng  Afirus  van  Englant. 

3  Liber  Alured  regis  de  custodiendis  accipitribus,  in  Catal.  libr.  MSS.  aed 
Ghristi.  A.  1315,  apud  Wanley  Catal.  praef.  Asser,  p.  486,  et  falconarios  et  acci- 
pjtrarios,  canicularios  quoque  docere. 
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These  spurious  works  deserve  to  be  briefly  noticed,  for 
they  show  that  an  appreciation  of  the  versatile  literary  cha- 
racter of  the  "West  Saxon  king  existed  at  a  time  when  very 
few  of  his  genuine  works  could  be  obtained.     But  enough  of 
the  latter  remained  in  existence  to  hand  down  their  fame  to 
all  ages.    The  knowledge  of  them  became  first  revived  when 
a  general  taste  was  aws^ened  for  research  into  the  German 
language  and  history.     Then,  by  degrees,  the  peculiarities  of 
Alfred's  literary  works  became  known  and  considered.     It 
soon  appeared  that  he  had  written  in  the  most  pithy,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  purest  prose  style  of  his  native  language. 
"We  learn  from  the  information  possessed  at  the  present 
day,  that  poetry  decidedly  predominated  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  imtil  the  time  of  Alfred ;  and  that  the  merit  un- 
doubtedly appertains  to  him  of  being  the  founder  of  a  prose 
style  which,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  his  oeath, 
displayed  its  richest  fruits,  chiefly  consisting  of  religious 
works.    Aelfric,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the  tenth  century, 
says  that  in  his  day  there  were  no  other  godly  bboks  in  the 
Saxon  language  than  those  of  King  Alfred^. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  good  example  which  the  king 
set  to  all  his  subjects,  of  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, gained  many  imitators  during  his  life ;  amongst  his 
teachers,  intellectual  friends,  and  bishops,  only  Asser  and 
Werfrith  attained  any  distinction  as  authors.  An  intimacy 
may  have  existed  between  Alfred  and  the  learned  philosopher, 
John  Erigena,  although  it  cannot  be  clearly  proved;  his 
scientific  and  literary  productions,  however,  never  flourished 
in  the  soil  of  England. 

There  is  an  important  but  anonymous  work  which  is  in- 
disputably connected  with  the  person  and  actions  of  the 
king,  and,  in  all  probability,  owes  its  first  publication  to  the 
revived  iaterest  in  the  literary  and  scientific  studies  of 
Alfred ;  and  this  is  the  An^o-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  principal 
authority  for  his  history.  The  oldest  manuscript^,  contaan- 
ing  the  first  of  the  Year-books,  written  in  German  prose, 
reaches  in  its  oldest  form  down  to  the  year  891,  and  penectly 

1  Adfiric's  Prefoce  to  his  HomiliBS,  Thozpe's  edition,  i  2 :  baton  pam  bocam  Ve 
Aelfred  cTiiing  snoterlice  awende  of  Ledeoe  of  £DgUac 
*  MS.  Cknp.  Christi  Coll  Camb.  cbadiL 
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leeembleB  those  maimscriptB  wbich  we  possess  of  Alfred's 
tfme.  In  the  part  where  a  later  hand  began  to  write,  the  elec* 
tion  of  Plegmund  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  mentioned ; 
and  formerly,  on  no  very  reasonable  grounds,  the  entire  merit 
of  the  more  complete  records  in  theseTear-books  was  ascribed 
to  this  instructor  and  first  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the 
king.  But  these  historical  works  had  no  author's  name 
affixed  to  them.  The  monks  of  one  of  the  south-eastern 
convents  of  ^ESngland,  deriving  *their  only  knowledge  of  the 
north  from  Bede,  and  whose  £alect  presented  but  a  slight 
lesemblance  to  the  English  language,  apparently  already 
possessed  in  their  calendar-lists  simiJiir  brief  historical  data 
concerning  the  earlier  centuries.  Some  of  these  were  taken 
out  of  Bede's  national  work,  others  originated  from  Welsh, 
and  particularly  from  Saxon  traditions,  which  evidently  bear 
in  some  cases  traces  of  the  national  poetry.  This  fact,  and 
the  decided  purpose  of  the  king  to  substitute  his  native 
tongue  for  the  unfamiliar  Latin  as  the  language  of  literature, 
occasioned  a  history  to  be  written  in  Saxon.  Moreover,  the 
events  of  the  age  and  the  deeds  of  its  great  heroes,  which 
were  very  remarkable  from  the  year  851,  gave  to  the  Chro- 
nicle a  very  different  and  more  comprehensive  form ;  and 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  for  the  next  forty  years, 
the  Chronicle  is  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  it  re- 
cords. Alfred's  great  taste  for  historical  learning  is  very 
important  to  us,  for  to  it  we  owe  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
records  of  his  life  and  times  has  reached  us  in  an  authentic 
form. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  article  in  the  Chronicle  dates 
fifom  that  period  when,  for  the  second  time,  he  waged  war 
against  the  Danes ;  the  records  of  the  following  part  relate 
^the  first  half  of  the  next  century ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  the  notices  of  this  very  remark- 
able literary  memorial  are  formally  arranged  in  a  regular 
Quumer^.     A  wide  field  was  thus  opened  to  thinking  minds 

*  Ifi^t  Gaimar  refer  to  the  Chronicle  when  he  mentioos  Alfired's  works  as 
foDowB?  T.3451: 

n  fist  escrivere  xm  Hvre  Engleis 
Des  aventnres,  e  dee  leis, 
E  de  hatailles  de  la  terre, 
E  des  reifl  ki  firent  la  gnere. 
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amongBt  the  Anglo-Saxons,  where  they  might  exercise  them- 
selves in  learning  and  teaching ;  and  their  king  himself  took 
the  first  steps  in  the  formation  of  a  literature. 

His  constant  exertions  for  the  country's  good  were 
directed  in  other  channels  also,  where,  indeed,  there  was 
evident  room  for  improvement,  and  where  his  efforts 
were  no  less  conspicuous  than  in  his  literary  pursuits* 
Alfred  caused  various  arts  to  be  sedulously  studied,  and 
in  many  instances  appeared  as  the  author  and  inventor  of 
new  plans  and  schemes.     Scarcely  anything  is  known  at 

E resent  of  all  the  artistic  works  which  were  produced  under 
is  direction ;  and  the  desire  to  know  something  of  Alfred's 
taste,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  must  ever  remain  un- 
gratified.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  his  visits  to 
Bome  exercised  an  early  influence  upon  him  with  respect 
to  architecture.  Since  the  seventh  centiu'y,  the  ecclesias* 
tical  buildings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  approached  very  nearly 
to  the  style  then  prevailing  in  Eome;  but  whether  the 
powerful  impression  which  had  been  left  by  that  city  upon 
the  boy  might  have  caused  him,  when  he  became.king,  to  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Italian  models,  must  still  remain  a 
question  to  be  solved ;  for  throughout  England  there  is  no 
structure  to  be  found  of  which  it  can  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty, that  it  bears  any  traces  of  that  time,  or  was  erected 
under  Alfred's  superintendence.  We  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  few  details  given  occasionally  by  his- 
torians on  this  subject. 

With  immediate  reference  to  the  buildings  which  were 
undertaken  by  him,  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  he  did  not 
bind  himself  to  follow  the  customs  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
that  from  new  and,  in  fact,  original  inventions,  endeavoured  to 
erect  something  much  more  costly  and  worthy  of  admiration^. 
We  are  evidently  given  to  understand  that  these  buildings 
were  chiefly  churches  and  cpnveints ;  for  as  it  was  necessary 
that  so  many  holy  places  which  had  been  consmned,  should 
be  restored,  it  is  possible  that  new  methods  and  a  better 
style  of  architecture  was  employed  for  this  purpose.  Where 
such  as  had  been  rased  to  the  groimd  were  to  be  replaced, 
necessity  compelled  an  entirely  new  erection,  and  from  ne- 

>  Asser,  p.  486 :  VenerabUiora  et  pretiosiora  nova  sna  madunatione. 
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oessity  invention  arose.  This  must  have  been  the  ease  espe- 
dalljT  with  the  two  monasteries  of  Athehiey  and  Shaftesbury, 
although  Alfred  had  recourse  to  foreign  aid  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  artistic  designs,  as  well  as  in  his  literary  works.  It 
is  well  known  that  innumerable  artists  and  labourers,  skilled 
in  every  kind  of  work,  and  procured  from  different  nations, 
were  to  be  met  with  in  his  employment^. 

In  the  little  island  of  Athelney,  hemmed  in  by  water  and 
thick  bushes,  there  waa  great  want  of  space,  especially  as 
Alfred  desired  that  the  place  which  had  once  served  him  as 
a  stronghold,  should  always  remain  one ;  being  surrounded 
by  water,  it  was  only  accessible  from  the  east  by  a  bridge, 
which  at  both  extremities,  and  particularly  on  the  western 
end,  was  furnished  with  strong  fortifications^.  Upon  the 
island  itself  he  caused  the  convent  to  be  erected,  where  it 
would  be  defended  from  the  wild  and  insecure  character 
of  the  neighbourhood.  From  the  records  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, at  which  period  it  was  still  in  good  preservation,  it 
appears  that  the  church  was  very  small,  but  that  it  had  been 
constructed  according  to  an  entirely  novel  style  of  architec- 
ture. Pour  piers  were  sunk  in  the  ground,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil,  supporting  the  whole  edifice, 
and  upon  them  four  arches  were  placed  in  a  circular  form^. 

Alfred  bmlt  the  town  as  well  as  the  convent  of  Shaftes- 
bury, so  early  indeed,  if  the  account  is  credible,  as  the  year 
880*,  The  rebuilding  of  London  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  new  minster  at  Winchester,  dedicated  by  Alfred 
to  the  Virgin,  must  have  been  used  in  his  lifetime,  for  Grim- 
bald  officiated  as  abbot  there ;  it  was  first  completed  in  the 
year  908,  when  Archbishop  Plegmund  consecrated  the  tower^. 
He  likewise  caused  the  cities  and  fortified  places  through- 
out the  kingdom  to  be  repaired  or  entirely  rebuilt;  and 
he  provided  modes  of  defence,  consisting  of  walls  and  en- 
trenchments, in  case  of  a  return  of  those  invasions  with 

^Asser,  p.  495:  Ex  mnlUs  gentibns  collectos  et  in  onmi  terreno  aedificio 
edoctos. 

^  Asser,  p.  498 :  In  cnjns  pontis  ocddentaU  limite  arx  munitissiiiui  pnlcherrima 
operatione  consita  est. 

*  Wim.  Malmesb.  Gesta  Pontif.  il  255. 

*  WBh.  Malmesb.  Gesta  Pontif.  ii  251 ;  Asser,  p.  495. 
^  Ethelwerd,  iv.  519. 
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whieli  the  countrj  was  contiimaJly  tlireatened.  Those  cities 
thus  protected  by  Alfred  cannot  be  accurately  specified ;  and 
it  appears  that  in  most  instances  he  did  not  proceed  far  with 
the  work,  for  the  innate  indolence  of  his  subjects  placed  an 
inyincible  obstacle  in  his  way^. 

Alfred  displayed  regal  magnificence  at  those  places  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  reside  with  his  court.  According  to 
his  command*  the  buildings  were  adorned  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  halls  and  royal  chambers  were  constructed  from  stone 
and  wood  with  great  skill.  Some  stone  vills  were  removed 
from  their  format  sites,  and  placed  in  situationB  better  adapted 
for  royal  residences. 

But  amongst  all  his  ideas,  there  was  one  which  was  most 
succesfifiEdly  carried  out.  The  perfection  which  he  attained 
in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  the  occasion  which  led  him 
to  acquire  it,  wiU  be  noticed  in  the  following  section. 

Our  attention  is  now  particularly  directed  towards  the 
minor  inventions  which  were  produced  in  his  day,  and 
amongst  them  to  the  contrivance  for  measuring  time,  disco- 
vered by  Alfred  himself.  His  biographer  describes  this  in- 
vention. Only  by  the  help  of 'strict  punctuality  could  the 
great  ruler  have  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
extensive  and  various  duties.  But  the  blue  sky  vrith  its 
planets  did  not  indicate  the  time  to  him  with  any  regularity. 
In  his  country  there  were  many  gloomy  clouds  and  con- 
stant showers,  which  often  prevented  the  calculation  of  time 
from  the  sun  and  moon.  Alfred's  inventive  genius,  however, 
discovered  a  remedy  for  such  perplexities.  He  caused  his 
chaplains,  whose  names  we  know  were  Athelstan  and  Were- 
wulf,  to  supply  him  with  sufficient  wax  to  weigh  down 
seventy-two  pence  in  the  scales^.  From  this  quantity  he 
ordered  six  candles  to  be  made,  each  of  equal  weight,  and 
twelve  inches  long,  with  twelve  divisions  marked  in  each 
inch.  These  six  candles  burnt  for  twenty-four  hours,  day  and 
night,  before  the  relics  of  the  saints,  which  always  accom- 
panied him  .on  his  journeys.  But  here,  too,  the  weather 
seems  to  luure  interfered  with  his  sehemes.    The  boisterous 

1  Aflser,  p.  493 :  Propter  pigritiam  popoH  inqpentft  am 

s  Asser,  p.  492:  Bio  •doeeatau 

*  Asser,  p.  496 :  Tanta  cera  quae  septnag^ta  daos 
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wind,  wliioh  often  blew  idiliout  intermioiion  day  and  Biglity 
penetrafeed  the  sligbt  doors  and  windows  of  the  churches, 
and  l^oKMigh  the  crevices  in  the  walls  and  pknks,  and 
the  thin  canras  of  the  tents.  The  light  either  became  ex- 
tingaifihed,  leaving  the  king  in  darkness,  or  it  burnt  down 
quicker  than*  usiuJ,  so  as  to  prevent  the  observance  of  the 
astronomical  point  with  whioh  to  begin  the  daily  reckoning. 
Al&ed  removed  this  obstacle  in  the  following  manner :  he 
Imd  a  lantern  carefully  made  of  wood  and  thin  plates  of  horn ; 
the  horn  was  white,  and  scraped  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely 
less  transparent  than  a.  vessel  of  glass.  The  door  of  the 
lantern  was  also  made  of  horn,  and  closed  so  firmly  that  no 
breath  of  wind  could  enter.  In  this  secure  receptacle  he 
could  now  place  his  candles  without  fear  of  injury;  when  they 
burnt  down  they  were  instantly  replaced  by  others,  and  with* 
out  a  wateivdock,  or  any  other  more  ingenious  contrivance 
still  undiscovered,  he  computed  the  time,  which  to  him  was 
80  exceedingly  precious. 

As  he  caused  all  kinds  of  ornaments  to  be  fabricated,  he 
could  not  by  any  means  dispense  with  goldsmiths^.  A  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  their  craft  has  been  preserved  to  the 
piesent  day,  and  has  been  frequenthr  represented;  it  is 
called  Alfred's  jewel,  and  is  a  beautind  worit  of  art.  It 
^as  discovered  in  the  year  1698,  at  Newton  Park,  in  the 
Wlands  of  Somersetslure,  near  the  river  Parret,  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the  island  and  fortress  of 
Athelney  were  formerly  situated^.  There  the  king,  in  per- 
haps the  most  sorrowful  days  of  his  life,  lost  this  token  of 
Ws  sovereignty ;  it  remained  hidden  in  the  marshes,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  it  was  accidentally  brought 
to  light  once  more.  It  is  now  preserved  as  a  precious 
memorial  of  the  olden  time,  in. the  Ashmolean  Museum 
&t  Oxford.  This  work  of  art  consists  of  a  polii^ed  crystal 
of  an  oval  form,  rather  more  than  two  inches  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  inlaid  with  a  mosaic  enamel  of 
peen  and  yellow.  This  enamel  represents  the  outline  of  a 
hiUQan  figure,  which  appears  to  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  hold- 
ing in  each  hand  a  sort  of  lily-branch  in  blossom.  Those 
^ho  have  described  the  jewel  have  made  various  guesses 

>  Asser,  p.  486,  says  that  he  instracted  goldflmiths  (annfioes). 
s  Akeniuai*0  Anhmdhpeal  Index,  p.  14S,  talOs  xiz.  1. 
o2 
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respecting  this  figure,  calling  it  St.  Outhbert,  St.  Neot,  and 
even  Christ ;  but  the  least  perplexing  solution  would  be,  that 
it  is  merely  a  representation  of  a  king  in  his  state  attire. 
The  reverse  is  covered  by  a  plate  of  fine  gold,  in  which  not 
without  taste,  and  somewhat  fancifully,  a  flower  is  engraved ; 
the  oval-shaped  sides  are  bordered  by  beaten  gold  admirably 
and  durably  manufactured,  bearing  around  them  these  re- 
markable words,  which  banish  all  doubts  respecting  the  former 
possessor  of  the  jewel : 

AELFRED  MEC  HEHT  GEWYRCAN. 
Alfred  had  me  made. 

The  leWjers  of  this  inscription  are  all  capitals,  and  in  their  some- 
what stiff  form  agree  entirely  with  the  initial  letters  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  authentic  manuscripts  of  Alfred's  time. 
StiU  more  than  the  letters,  the  form  of  the  two  middle  words, 
by  their  primitive,  genuine  orthography,  bears  witness  to  the 
age  claimed  by  the  motto.     At  the  extreme  end,  where  the 
crystal  and  its  border  join  the  gold,  it  is  finished  by  a 
beautifully  worked  dolpmn's  head  in  gold,  whose  empty  eye- 
sockets  must  have  once  contained  precious  stones,  and  from 
whose  open  jaws  a  small  golden  pin  protrudes.     This  pro- 
bably served  as  a  fastening  to  a  cane,  or  some  beautiful  staff, 
on  tne  point  of  which  the  jewel  was  placed.     It  is  a  strange 
freak  of  fortune  which  thus  presents  to  us,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary work  of  art,  what  in  all  probabiLity  was  a  part  of 
Alfred's  sceptre ;  it  gives  a  veiy  favourable  impression  of  the 
state  of  art  at  that  period,  and  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
artist. 

It  is  certain  that  many  works  were  executed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  Alfred  himself  speaks,  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Pastoral 
Care,"  of  some  gold  work,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  exe- 
cuted, referring  to  four  small  golden  tablets^,  one  of  which  he 
presented  with  each  copy  of  the  book.  They  were  worth 
fifty  mancuses  each,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  William 
of  Mahnesbury  saw  one  of  them^.     Now  when  they  are 

1  Aestel,  an  index  or  small  tablet  with  columns:  pugillares;  mvaK€S. 

^  Gesta  Reg.  ii.  §  123 :  Cum  pugillari  aureo  in  quo  est  manca  auri.  The  rela- 
ti<m  to  each  other  of  manca,  mancusa,  and  marca,  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
-^ftcertained.    Du  Cange,  p.  5. 
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all  lost,  nothing  can  be  accurately  known  of  their  value  and 
workmanship. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  coins  extant  with  Alfred's 
stamp  on  them,  but  in  their  execution  they  are  far  inferior 
to  the  coinage  of  other  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  The  image  of 
the  king  is  in  general  so  rudely  engraved,  that  every  attempt 
to  trace  any  resemblance  in  even  a  single  feature  must  be 
abandoned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Offa  once  employed 
Italian  coiners ;  his  stamp  could  not  otherwise  have  attained 
that  perfection  which  every  one  must  grant  it  to  possess ; 
an^  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  Alfred's  grandson,  traces  of 
artistic  skill  are  again  perceptible  in  the  coinage,  which  then 
first  became  the  object  of  legal  enactments.  From  the 
coarse  aUoy^  of  Alfred's  money,  we  may  infer  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  age  prevented  him  from  improving  it,  and  that 
he  probably  had  recourse  to  expedients  similar  to  those  which 
Frederick  the  Gbeat  could  not  avoid  using.  His  laws  contain 
no  reference  to  coinage,  although  there  is  frequent  mention 
made  in  them  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  shilling  and 
the  penny  existed  as  coins,  as  well  as  a  third  part  of  the  latter^. 
On  the  pieces  of  money  we  possess,  the  king  is  simply  desig- 
nated Aelfred,  or  Alfred  rex,  or  Elfred  MXX.;  the  places  where 
money  was  coined  were  Dorovemia,  Oxnaforda,  and  Londinia. 

A  particular  branch  of  mediaeval  art  is  formed  by  its  ma- 
nuscripts. We  remember  that  book  whose  illuminated  let- 
ters first  smiled  on  the  child,  so  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge. 
The  few  manuscripts  of  Alfred's  day  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence are  very  simply  written ;  the  hand  is  flowing,  and  very 
legible,  especially  in  the  old  copies  of  the  "  Pastoral  Care." 
The  initial  letters  of  the  chapter  are  regularly  decorated,  but 
without  great  splendour.  Dragons  or  monsters  of  the  bird 
species  and  distorted  human  countenances  are  drawn  with  a 
black  pencil  around  the  base  of  the  letters,  the  red  colour  is 
then  added  afterwards  for  shading. 

These  are  the  only  fragments  from  which,  at  the  present 
day,  we  can  derive  even  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  state  of  art 
and  knowledge  in  England  during  the  second  part  of  the 
ninth  century.     But  notwithstanding  the  great  obstacles 

1  Ruding.  Aimals  of  the  Coinage,  ed.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  125. 

2  Legg.  Alf.  71 :  priddan  dael  paenninges. 
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which  present  themselves  in  the  research,  ire  m$,j  dearfy 
perceive  how  Alfred  ceaselessly  endeavoured  to  elevate  the 
intellectual  condition  of  his  people,  as  long  as  was  pondble, 
by  means  of  his  own  influence,  and  all  the  resources  that  he 
could  command.  The  next  century  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  has 
effOTts,  which  had  regained  the  lost  ground,  and  provided 
efficient  defence  against  firesh  disasters. 


vn. 

BBKEWED  COKTEST  AUSTD  SXTCCESSriTL  BESTTLTS — THE  inK^DOM 
DBSCEimS  STBENGTHEITBD  TO  BDWABD  I. 

The  years  of  peace,  which  could  not  have  been  more  noUy 
and  profitably  employed  by  Alfred  for  the  mental  and  bodily 
welmre  of  his  subjects  in  all  branches  of  legislation  and  poli- 
tical economy,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Many  things  indeed  still 
remained  to  be  accomplished ;  some  might  be  effected  in  the 
quiet  uitOTvals  of  the  immediately  succeeding  years,  but 
others  would  be  unavoidably  left  to  later  governments, 
with  still  less  hope  of  success.  The  pressure  of  outwaard 
circumstances  on  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  be^an  again 
to  overpower  all  consideration  of  its  internal  conmtion,  into 
which  the  incomparable  exertions  of  its  king  had  infused  suck 
new  vigour.  Once  more  Alfred  was  destined  to  resist  the 
piratical  foe,  the  terror  of  all  organised  forms  of  government. 

Harbingers  of  such  a  misfortune  had  not  been  wanting 
during  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  king  pro- 
cured a  happy  tranquillity  for  the  country.  Eumours  of 
the  exploits  of  the  heathens,  who  still  molested  in  large 
numbers  all  the  coasts  of  the  opposite  continent,  were  con- 
stantly brought  over  to  the  Saxons,  and  claimed  the  serious 
attention  of  Alfred.  Yet  it  seemed  that  the  solemn  doc- 
trines which,  afber  great  efforts,  he  had  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing to  the  marauders,  had  still  some  influence  over  them,  and 
restrained  them  during  this  period  from  making  any  fireah 
attack  on  his  dominions.  Since  the  year  885,  they  had  made 
no  actual  attempt  at  hostility ;  the  two  people  so  nearly  re- 
lated, but  who  had  so  hated  one  another  when  they  were 
separated  by  different  religions  and  habits,  had  learnt  to 
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hi0w  thai  €om]non  inibeieet  since  tbe  ccmivflnkm  of  mamr 
fioEtiimexi  .in  East  Anglia  aad  ercoi  in  Nortbumbria.  It 
Jaema  as  i£  tbe  aflimwrion  of  the  Danes  into  the  more  ci^- 
iaed  Anglo^Ssxim  cammunity  had  foEmed  a  strong  bnlwaric 
agaiBst  any  fiirther  attacks  of  heatiiendom. 

There  had  been  no  occasion  for  campaigns  and  batttes 
during  this  period ;  the  deep  wounds  injSiot^  on  the  Saxons 
Ij  the  lengtibened  war  were  slowly  healing.  New  influence 
Aad  been  gained  for  them  by  the  heroic  liojig^  by  which,  in  a 
peaceable  nuumer,  the  boundaries  of  the  kixigdom  were  ex- 
tended, and  its  supr^nacy  acknowledged  by  its  hitherto 
imeonquered  neighbours.  Alfred  succeeded  also  in  effect- 
ing what  no  other  king  had  been  able  to  accomplish  be- 
fore bim,  the  establishing  a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
Webb  Britons,  and  convincing  them  of  their  dependence 
iipon  the  powerful  neighbouring  state.  During  the  long  con- 
t^  with  the  Danes,  the  old  national  hatred  had  not  once  been 
ftoroughly  exdfed ;  it  is  true  the  "Welsh  had  by  their  enmity 
eanteibuijed  not  a  little  to  the  sufferines  of  the  year  878,  but 
ttiey  had  experienced  painfully  enough  that  the  Danes,  with 
whom  they  thought  to  make  eonmion  cause,  did  not  spare 
tibem,  but  .added  severely  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
condition.  Amongst  the  petty  princes  of  their  land  thesre 
vere  Gontinual  disagreemoits  and  quarrels,  it  was  therefore 
natural  that  the  weaker  side  should  flrst  turn  to  that 
<Mmatry  which  had,  in  &ct,  long  possessed  the  dominion 
over  them. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Alfred  became  acquainted 
^h  Aaeer  that  diecords  sudi  as  these  prevailed  in  the  native 
Iftnd  of  ^e  latter,  in&rmation  of  which  is  only  derived  from 
laaa^.  He  applied  to  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  monastery  of  St.  David,  for  proteclion 
against  the  constant  provocations  and  injustice  of  Hemeid, 
tte  Prince  of  Demetia,  and  he  formally  made  Alfred's 
Pnimise  of  aid  one  of  the  conditions  towards  attaining 
^4at;inutual  relation  which  the  king  so  much  desired.  But 
AKred  also  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  fix  deci- 
sively his  authority  over  the  Welsh.  Being  severely  oppressed 
%4ihe  aix  sons  of  .Sotri  Maur  (Boderick  the  Greafc),  the 

>  Asser,  p.  488. 
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Lords  of  Venedotia,  or  North  "Wales,  Hemeid  first  submitted 
to  the  Saxon  power,  with  his  little  territorv"  of  Demetia. 
Helised,  son  of  Tendyr,  and  King  of  Brecknoct,  overpowered 
by  the  same  adversaries,  yielded  himself  to  the  sway  of  Alfred. 
Howel,  son  of  His,  and  Prince  of  Glevesing,  in  the  present 
counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  Brocmail  and  Fern- 
mail,  sons  of  Mouric,  and  princes  of  Gwent-by-the-Sevem, 
could  neither  of  them  any  longer  withstand  the  harsh  mea- 
sures of  Ethelred,  the  powerful  Ealderman  of  Mercia,  who 
desired  to  have  peace  within  the  borders,  and  they  went 
voluntarily  to  soucit  the  protection'  of  King  Alfired.     At 
length  Anaraut,  the  son  of  Eotri,  after  renouncing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Anglo-Danes  in  Northumbria,  from  which  he  had 
gained  nothing,  but  had  rather  suffered  injury,  came  with  his 
brothers  to  declare  his  willingness  also  to  submit  without  ap- 
pealing to  arms.   "When  he  came  into  the  presence  of  Alfred, 
the  king  received  him  with  all  due  respect,  adopted  him  as 
his  godson  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  probably  "Werfrith, 
presented  him  with  rich  gifts,  and  caused  him  with  all  his 
vassals,  and  with  regard  to  all  his  seignorial  rights,  to  enter 
into  the  same  feudal  relation  with  Wessex  in  which  Ethelred 
and  Mercia  stood.    When  this  compact  was  explained  and 
comprehended  on  both  sides,  it  might  be  justly  asserted  that 
all  the  lands  of  South- Western  Britain  belonged  to  King 
Alfred^.     They  never  again  opposed  him,  nor  lent  any  aid 
to  his  northern  foes,  so  long  as  he  wielded  the  West  Saxon 
sceptre. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  again-threatened  outrages  of 
the  Danes  against  England  must  be  attributed  to  the  rest- 
less character  of  this  people,  and  to  the  great  losses  they  so 
frequently  sustained  on  the  Erankish  coasts,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  to  the  events  which  took  place  in  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land which  were  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population.  In  the 
year  890,  for  instance,  Guthorm-Athelstan^,  the  King  of  Bast 
Anglia,  died  :  during  his  later  years  he  had  lived  much  more 
tranquilly,  compelled  either  by.  age  or  the  force  of  circum- 

1  Asser,  p.  488:  Omiies  regiones  dexteralis  Britanniae  partis  ad  Aelfred  regem 
pertinebant  et  adhnc  pertinent.  Dexteralis  means  southern,  in  which  direction 
it  was  then  considered  the  regions  inhabited  by  Britons  were  situated. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  A.  890;  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  108. 
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stmces,  and  seems  to  Imve  performed  faithfiilly  the  contract 
fonnerly  entered  into.  He  was  buried  at  Thetford^.  Witii 
respect  to  the  succession  in  his  kingdom,  there  is  much  ob- 
scurity in  the  sources  of  information,  which  however  tend  to 
show  that  circumstances  had  occurred  to  im^pede  its  regular 
course.  After  him  a  Northman  named  Eohnc  reigned ;  and 
under  Edward  I.,  the  son  or  nephew,  Guthorm  11.^,  is  first  met 
with.  But  it  is  probable  that  after  the  death  of  Outhorm, 
the  principles  ol  heathenism  were  revived  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.  Egbert  had  reigned  over  one  part  of  l^orthumbria 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Halfdene,  and  Guthfrid  of  the  D^nes,  over  the  other 
part.  The  origin  of  this  prince  is  obscure ;  it  is  said  that 
lie  was  a  son  of  the  Danish  king,  Hardicanute^ ;  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  an  especial  benefactor  to  the  church  at  Dur- 
ham. He  had  sworn  to  maintain  a  sacred  peace  toward4» 
Alfred ;  lie  died  on  the  24th  of  August,  894,  and  was  interred 
in  York  Cathedral^.  Under  his  n3e,  the  influence  of  Alfired 
seems  to  have  obtained  pre-eminence  in  Northumbria ;  and 
after  his  death,  the  Danish  power,  which  was  represented  by 
the  three  sons  of  the  deceased,  vainly  attempted  to  resist 
it.  The  attacks  which  were  meanwhile  in  preparation  from 
abroad,  were  perhaps  connected  with  events  of  this  kind. 

Hitherto  the  Northmen  had  been  unable  to  make  a  firm 
footing,  and  to  establish  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
German  and  Prankish  Carlovingians.  In  spite  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  power  in  those  kingdoms,  and  the  great  defeats 
they  had  sustained,  the  warfare  was  continually  carried  on, 
and  the  vagrant  enemy  was  never  allowed  to  have  any  rest. 
Wherever  they  appeared  anxious  to  settle,  they  were  either 
repulsed  by  some  unexpected  assault,  or  their  own  restless- 
ness urged  them  onwards  until  they  again  met  with  another 
adversary,  who  was  resolute  in  defending  his  possessions.  At 
^  the  German  king,  Amulf,  who  was  once  more  destined 

'  Gaimar,  y.  3383:  Le  cors  de  lai  gist  a  Thaetfort;  but  according  to  the 
annals  of  the  pseado-Asser,  in  Headlaga. 

*  Vide  above,  p.  140. 

'  Simeon  Dnnehn.  Gesta  Beg.  AngL  A.  883,  ap.  Twysden, 

*  Ethelwerd,  iy.  518  :  In  natalitia  Sancti  BartholomaeL  Simeon  Dunelm.  Gesta 
AsgL  p.  685. 
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to^  honoiir  to  Ukeraee  from  which  he  dsecended^  eogaged 
wilih  the  eaemy  on  his  northern  boardeTB^y.-withia^eonsideisble 
^aanjy  conaifiting  of  Fsanks,  Saxons,  and  BKrioia&B. 

A  d.e£sat  which  was  sust»med  by  him  at  first,  was  60on' 'fol- 
lowed by  the  splendid  yictoiy  on  the  banks  of  the  liver  Byle, 
mear  Louraine,  onSei^ember  Ist,  891.  Anrulf  snrprifledi^e 
JDanes,  and  completdy  yanqiushed  them  belbpo  their  fiihaps 
oouldcomeiip.  I3ie  battle  was  60  demke,  that  in  futnre 
the  Danes  nefveir  atfeempted  to  fix  themselves  far  xaj  length 
of  tisfite  upon  Qennan  territory^. 

But  another  large  army,  which  in  the^most  fearfol  manaer 
continued  to  rayage  i^  northern  kingdoms  of  Enmoe,  stood 
iu  .no  immediate  connezion  iwith  the  Danes  who  had  been 
eaaiquered  iu  Mandexs,  and  therefore  felt  no  actual  alaasn  at 
tins  defeat.   Hasting,  who  must  then  have  been  approaching 
old  age,  was  the  dz»aded  leader  of  this  division.     Within  a 
year,  he  had  already  pillaged  the  district  by  the  river  Somme ; 
.now  he  had  taken  a  nrm  position  at  Amiens,  and  from  thence 
be.attenmted,  by  sudden  attacks,  toplunder  the  rich  estahHsh- 
m^Dits  01  ^.  Yaast  and  St.  Omer.    'King  Odo,  who  mardied 
against  him,  «ev^»I  times  suffered  grievous  loss.     In  con- 
seq[uenee  of  tiie  incessant  devastations,  a  univ^wal  fieimine 
visited  these  countsies  in  the  year  892 ;  immense  hordes  of 
J^anes,  who  found  nothing  more  to  phmder  l^ere,  and  who 
were  joined  &*Qm  the  north  by  the  remnant  of  the  army  which 
was  defeated  at  the  Dyle,  assembled  together  at  Boulo^^ 
and  embarked  with  their  horses  in  a  fleet  of. 250  ships, 
for  England^.    They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  ^e  (Htde  livar 
Limene  (Lymne),  in  East  Kent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andredswald,  which  the  Chronicle  describes  as  being  120 
miles  long,,  and  30  miles  broad.    Here  they  probably  availed 
themselves  of  an  old  Bomish  fertiflcation,  which  ihas  been  re- 
cently discovered.  They  brought  their  ships  four  miles  up  the 
iner  into  the  Wald,  and  came  upon  a  fortress  whicSi  had  been 

^  CSinvk  Sue  A.  691. 

«  AnnaL  Fuld.  891 ;  Pertz.  M.  G.  S.S.  i  408. 

»  AnnaL  Vedast.  A.  892 ;  Pertz.  Monum.  L  628 ;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  W8,  in  the 
ori^nal  Cambridge  mamiscript,  692,  which  year  is  also  Boted/by  Bthelwerd,^  ^'^• 
518.  Lsppenberg,  p.  342,  n.  2,  sappefles,  in  acoovdaace  with  ^Gsido^'iybfrich, 
A.  895,  that  Bjom  Eisenrippe  was  the  conductor  of  this  fleet 
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ftrown  up  by  some  Kentiah  peasaiits ;  and  as  it  ivas  sidll  ia 
an  incomplete  state,  the  defence  made  there  was  imflucceBBfiil. 
A  little  further  on,  the  army  settled  near  Appeldore.  Not 
much  later,  in  the  year  893,  another.fleet  of  eighty  sail  landed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  commanded  by  Hasti]|g.himflalf, 
from  whom,  unquestionably,  the  entire  entevprise  oangiBfliad, 
and  who,  being  compelled  to  leave  the  coasts  of  Fiance,  cane 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  finding  fi*eBh  booty,. and  pecdmifie 
a  kingdom,  as  others  of  his  conntrymen  had  done  before.  Hie 
went  up  the  Swale,  and  also  landed  in  Kent,  whero  he  nuaed 
a  fortress  at  a  place  called  Milton^. 

In  this  position  the  two  armies  remained  quietiy  mddl 
towards  the  close  of  the  following  winter.  About  Eaister,  in 
the  year  894  (March  31st),  the  Danes  left  their  camp  At 
^pledore,  and,  protected  by  the  thiekets  and  marshes,  they 
penetrated  into  the  neighbouring  districts.  Their  destructiTe 
inarch  extended  into  Hampshire  and  Berkshire^.  The  fickle 
inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbiia,  some  of  whom 
were  still  heathens,  who  had  shortly  before  renewed  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Alfred,  the  Northumbrians  even  givizig 
him  sis  hostages,  acted  in  perfect  unison  with  the  large 
hosts  of  strangers,  joining  them  iq  their  incursions  into  the 
contiguous  West  Saxon  and  Mertaan  provinces,  as  ofben  as 
th^  went  from  Appledore  or  Milton  in  search  of  plimder. 

The  moment  was  now  arrived  when  Alfred  once  more 
grasped  the  sword,  which  had  long  rested  in  the  scabbard 
whilst  he  was  exercisiog  the  weapons  of  the  mind  in  the 
peacefrd  days  of  leisure.  The  deidieriiy  and  cunning  of  the 
^  were,  from  long  and  painful  experience,  well  known  to 
him.  How  ofben  he  must  have  seen  that  the  Danes  never 
pi^tised  a  brave  and  honourable  method  of  war&re,  but  wece 
accustomed  to  steal  cumiingly  out  of  the  heat  of  battle,  and  by 
treacherous  ambush,  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  Alfred  therefore 
i^solved  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  tibis  experience,  which 
WL  been  so  dearly  bought,  and  to  employ  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  similar  crafb  in  his  own  plans.  So  long  as  the 
Danes  remained  quietly  in  their  fortified  encampments  he 
£d  not  attack  them,  for  the  localities  they  selected  were 

>  Chron.  Sax.  A.  893 ;  Ethdwecd,  iy.  518. 
«  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518. 
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wholly  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  forest  and  the  bogs. 
But  every  preparation  was  made  to  give  them  a  bloody  re- 
ception on  more  favourable  ground. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  Alfred  had    also   provided   for 
the  warlike  defence  of  his  country,  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing  arrangements :   aU  who  were   capable   of  bearing 
arms  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,    one   to   guard 
constantly  house,  field,  and  labour,  whilst  the   other  part 
opposed  the  enemy  in  the  battle-field;   at   the   appointed 
tune  an  exchange  was  to  be  made,  and  the  two  divisions  were 
to  relieve  each  other.     There  was,  besides,  one  particular 
troop  which  formed  the  garrison  of  the  fortified  places,  and 
remained  always  under  arms^.     But  Alfred  unquestionably 
caused  all  his  soldiers  to  practise  the  arts  of  defence  during 
the  whole  time,  and  many  of  them  had  already  been  in  battle. 
Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen,  Alfred  seems 
to  have  placed  a  small  troop  of  spies  on  the  south-eastern 
part  of  his  kingdom,  under  the  command  of  his  youthful  son 
Edward,  the  crown-prince,  who  received  information  concern- 
ing every  movement  of  the  enemy  ^.    The  Ealderman  Ethebed 
had  likewise  summoned  his  troops,  especially  placing  those 
Tmder  his  jurisdiction  to  garrison  the  newly-fortified  city 
of  London.     When  Edward  announced  that  the  heathen  had 
passed  near  him  on  their  march,  although  he  was  imable 
to  obstruct  them,  Alfred  arose  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  troops  and  encamped  between  the  two  hostile  divisions,  as 
near  as  he  could  possibly  approach,  owing  to  the  forest  and  the 
morasses  on  both  sides,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  attack  either  on 
the  instant  it  might  venture  into  the  open  plain.  He  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  advantageous  position,  as  in  front  he  not 
only  separated  the  two  armies  from  each  other,  but  also  kept 
them  apart  from  those  who  were  in  the  Danish  interest  on  the 
eastern  coast.   It  seems  that  Hasting  was  induced  by  this  to 
promise  that  he  would  soon  quit  the  country,  and  that,  on  this 
occasion,  he  sent  his  sons  as  hostages  to  the  Saxon  king^ 
who  sent  them  back  to  their  father^,  after  causing  them  to 

>  Hsefde  se  cymag  his  fierd  on  tn  tonmnen.  swa  pset  hie  wieron  simie  heaife 
at  h&m.  healfe  iite.  biitan  pern  monnnm  pe  pa  borga  healdan  scolden. 
Chron.  Sax.  A.  894. 

*  This  is  likewise  to  be  gathered  from  Ethelwerd,  iv,  518:  Praenotata  sunt 
haec  clitoni  tnm  Eadnuerdi  filii  regis,  etc. 
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be  baptised,  lie  and  liis  son-in-law  Ethelred  being  their 
^nsors. 

The  Danes,  with  a  view  to  plunder,  went  in  small  bands 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Similar  small  detachments 
were  sent  out  by  the  king  in  pursuit  of  them,  partly  selected 
from  his  own  forces,  parfly  from  those  forming  the  garrison 
of  the  towns :  by  day  and  night  there  ensued  perpetual 
collisions  and  skirmishes.  The  Danes  only  twice  ventured 
out  with  their  whole  strength  ;  once,  immediately  after 
their  landing,  when  the  Saxons  had  not  yet  opposed 
them;  the  next  time,  most  probably,  when  the  envision 
which  had  invaded  the  remote  districts  of  Hampshire  had 
returned  heavily  laden  with  booty.  Apparently,  the  purpose 
of  the  heathen  was  to  go  across  the  Thames  and  to  reach 
Essex,  whither  their  ships  had  abeady  sailed.  Alfred  im- 
mediately went  with  his  troops  in  order  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  At  Famham,  in  Surrey,  he  compelled  them  to  fight, 
completely  defeated  them,  and  took  from  them  all  the  spoil 
tkey  had  amassed.  The  Prince  Edward  gloriously  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  bloody  conflict ;  the  heathen  king 
(Bjom  ?)  fled  wounded  from  the  battle-field.  His  army  rushed 
in  wild  confusion  towards  the  north,  and  passed  over  the 
Thames,  being  unable  to  discover  more  than  one  ford,  which 
was  probably  between  Hampton  and  Kingston.  They  re- 
turned into  Essex,  and  first  reassembled  in  the  island  of 
Thomey,  which  Hes  at  the  outlet  of  the  Colne,  where  their 
vessels  had  previously  gone. 

Alfred  at  once  despatched  a  part  of  his  army  in  the  same 
<Krection.  Por  a  long  time  the  Saxons  blockaded  the  Danish 
ships,  but  at  length  their  provisions  foiled;  the  time  of 
service  of  that  division  which  maintained  the  siege  had 
expired,  and  in  all  probability  they  had  no  ships  with  which 
to  approach  the  enemy  by  sea.  The  soldiers,  by  whom  the 
siege  had  been  commenced  and  then  relinquished,  were  re- 
turned home,  and  Alfred  was  himself  approaching  with  the 

^  This  is  borrowed  by  Lappenberg,  p.  348,  from  Chron.  Sax.  894:  Hsefdon  hi 
biora  onf&ngen  der  Hsesten  to  Beamfleote  cdme,  und  from  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518: 
Obsecrant  pads  barbari  jamqne  foederisqae  statnm:  obsides  dantur ;  adiirmant 
jure  ezire  regno  praefati  regis:  actus  et  sermo  simul  una  complentur. 
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troop  appointed  to  take  tliesr  ]^aoe^  to  ke^  the  teaiisgiwl  army 
in  cnecK,  and  fully  to  annimlate  it,  when  he  received  iitelli- 
genoo  of  a  sudden  attack  wkbch  had  been  madebythe  jbithless 
NorthumbnanB  and  East  Angles  upon  the  weBtem  coasts  of 
MakkigdoHi.    The  IXaaes,  who  had  not  yofereeoi^ered  the 
heairy  losses  which  they  had  sustained  at  Eamham,  and  being 
impeded  by  their  severely-wounded  king,  who  could  not  keep 
upwitii  them,  had,  in  order  to  overtake  then?  allies,  oolleeted 
together  sev^ad  hundred  vessds,  in  wh»^  they  sailed  for 
some  distance  along  the  south  coast,  and  threat^ied  to  take 
poesesaion  of  Exetor,  whilst  a  fleet  of  jfoorty  ships  ^vireiit  into 
the  BcistQl  Channel,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  a  citadel 
in  the  north  of  Bevonshire.     The  scheme  was  cmuiingly 
denaed,  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then   ^itirely 
destitute  of  every  meaos  of  defence.    When  this  intelligence 
waa  conveyed  to  Alfred,  he  resolved  to  return  immediately 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  troops  then  remaining  with 
him,  to  make  prepaarations  for  defending  his  western  pro- 
vinces,  aad  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  eveiy  attenipt  at 
gaining  possession  of  than^. 

Butv^ukt  the  kmg  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,^  he  had  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
in  the  east.  Eor  this  purpose  he  had  left  behind  a  strong 
body  of  his  forces,  which  marched  towards  London,  and  with 
other  auxiliary  troops  hastemng  thither  from  the  west,  re- 
inforced the  garrison  already  there.  Unquestionably  this 
army,  commanded  by  the  Ealderman  Ethelred,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  protecting  the  eastern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, penetrated  into  Essex  as  far  as  Bamfleet.  Thither 
Hasting  had  gone  with  his  troops,  shortly  after  the  battle 
at  Eainhain,  again  occupying  tiiat  fortress  which  he  had 
abandoned  iu  the  year  885.  The  large  army  which  had  been 
formerly  settled  at  Appledore,  and  had  then  been  driven  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Colne,  was  also  opposed  to  him ;  it  was  now 
within  the  citadel,  and  Hasting  was  engaged  in  a  plundering 
expedition,  when  the  Saxons  appeared  before  it  m  all  their 
strength.  They  easily  overcame  the  resistance  attempted 
against  thmn,  stormed  the  fortress,  and  took  possession  of  all 
they  found  herein,  womea  and  children,  as  well  as  every 

1  ChroiL  Sax.  A.  894. 
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kind  of  property  and  retomed  Home  to  London  enrioked 
with  mach  spoiL  The  ships  which  they  had  found  ashore  at 
Bsmfleet,  were  parilT  broken  to  pieces  or  bnmed^  paiilj  taken 
to  LondoiL  and  BodoeBter. 

Amongst  the  priBoners  were  the  wife  and  the  two  sons  of 
Has^bg^  who  were  sent  to  !King:Al&ed;  he  did  not  ayen([e 
Mma^  upiMi  them,  howe^^r,  but  once  again,  showed,  ma 
geneBona  and  Chsisifeian  natore  bj  sending  them  baek  to  tbe 
treaeheroua  I>an%  with  costly  presents.  Hastings  who  had 
violated  his  oath  to  the  godfather  of  his  childnen,  could  not 
yet  be  won.  to>  improvement  and  conTecaion.  Even  afber  his 
foitresB  was  tak^  and  he  had  experi^iced  the  moat  bene* 
rolent  tisaianent  fcom  Ethebed  and  Alfred,  he  did  not  ah^ 
Btainfroxn  devastating  inthe  wildest*  manner  the  dominiooa 
of  his  beneflEu^ors^.  He  knew  that  his  brave  opponent 
vaa  buaily  engaged  in  the  distant  west,  and,  in  a  short  tkne, 
lie  effect^  a  union  o£  the  scattered  hordes  in  Essex,,  whieh 
he  reinforeed  bj  fresh:  allies  from  the  coasts  of  !N'orthumlnia. 
aad  East  Anglia.  He  formed  with  them  a  slarong  entrench- 
ment at  Shobury,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  Bamfleet  He 
Boon  considered  his  forces  sufficiently  stnmg  to  attack 
Hereia ;  then  marched  up  the  left  bank,  of  the  Thamei^ 
^i  passed,  aorose  the  country,  until  he  readied  the  Seventy 
int^ding  ta  follow  the  course,  of  that  river  towards  tiie 
south. 

But  Ethelred  did  not  look  idly  on  duzing  these  disturb*^ 
^>Qces,  he  collected  together  all  the  troops  under  his  com- 
^i^and ;  Ethelhelm,  the  Ealderman  of  Wilt^iire,  Ealderman 
Bthdnoth,  and  the  royal  Thanes  who  occupied  the  garrisons^ 
^  came  with  their  forces.  Those  places  east  of  the  river 
parrot,  and  east  aod  west  of  Selwooo^  sent  their  soldiers,  aa 

^d  the  countries  north  of  the  Thames  and  west  of  thn 
^v«m,  and  even  North  Wales.  With  this  great  army 
Bthelred  marched  against  the  Danes,  and  encountered  them 

at  Buttington,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  where  they  were 

secured  behind  their  fortifications.     He  immeduitely  sur- 

^  And  eft  <^re  siSe  he  waes  on  herga^  gelend  on  pset  ilce  rice,  pa  yt^  man  Ids 
S^^teoR  abfoe.  Chnm.  Sul  a.  'S94,  whese  the.  twiBa-repeatod  oaptore  of 
Basting's  sons  is  considered  as  one. 
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rounded  them  on  every  side,  and  for  many  weeks^  prevented 
i^em  from  making  any  attempt  to  escape.  As  all  means  of* 
conveyance  were  cut  off,  a  fearful  famine  ensued  amongst 
the  besieged  army ;  they  had  already  devoured  the  greater 
number  of  their  horses^  and  many  had  died  of  starvation, 
when  Hasting  found  himself  compelled  to  risk  a  sally  to- 
wards the  east.  A  fearful  battle  ensued,  in  which  many 
royaV  Thanes  were  killed,  amongst  them  one  named  Ordheh ; 
but  the  Christians  were  victorious,  and  scattered  the  North- 
men in  wild  flight^. 

K  that  is  true  which  wegather  from  the  incomprehen- 
sible words  of  Ethelwerd,  Hasting  concluded  a  treaty,  b j 
which  he  promised  to  quit  Mercia.  It  is  clear  that  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so  without  delay ;  and  his  victors  appear  to 
have  permitted  him  to  depart  unmolested.  He  reached  his 
fortress.in  Essex ;  but  before  the  winter^,  he  hastily  gathered 
together  the  dispersed  remnant  of  his  countrymen,  and 
fresh  troops  of  East  Angles  and  Northumbnaus,  and  formed 
them  into  a  large  army.  They  gave  their  women,  their 
ships,  and  all  their  property,  into  the  charge  of  the  East 
Angles,  and  then  journeyed,  day  and  night,  in  unbroken 
marches  back  again  to  the  north-west.  The  pirate  seems 
to  have  laid  much  stress  upon  effecting  his  passage  to  the 
western  coast ;  perhaps  he  purposed  advancing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  great  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  which 
was  in  the  mean  time  hard  pressed  by  Alfred. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  at  Buttington,  Ethelred  had 
dismissed  the  Mercian  troops  according  to  custom,  l^us 
Hasting  met  with  no  opposition  to  his  departure,  and  he 
reached  Chester,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Wirral*.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  surprising  the 
garrison,  which  was  safe  behind  the  walls ;  and  the  Danes 
contented  themselves  with  besieging  the  city  for  two  days, 

1  "Sa  hie  pa  fela  wucem  ssfcon  on  twa  healfe  psere  6.  Chron.  Sax.  a.  894. 

<  Gesta  haec  quippe  in  Bnttingtnne  praedicantur  a  prisds,  says  Ethelwerd, 
alladiog  in  intelli^ble  words  to  the  songs  which  in  his  time  were  doubtlesslj 
sung  about  this  battle. 

s  Onforan  winter. 

^  On  anre  westre  ceastre  on  Wlrbealum.  seo  is  Legaceaster  geh&ten.  Chron. 
Sax.  A.  894. 
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killing  the  few  people  whom  they  found  without  the  walls, 
and  driving  all  the  cattle  from  the  fields.  They  burnt  the 
com  which  fell  into  their  hands,  or  consumed  it  themselves 
with  their  horses^. 

Hasting  passed  the  winter  at  "Wirral;  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  895  he  made  preparations  for  going  into 
North  w  ales,  for  the  supplies  of  cattle  and  com  had  either 
been  exhausted  by  his  troops  or  again  taken  from  him^.  In 
Wales  they  advanced  towards  the  south,  and  especially 
ravaged  Grwent,  Brecknock,  and  many  other  adjacent  dis- 
tricts^.  With  th^  plunder  which  they  obtained  there  they 
returned  to  the  north,  passed  inland  across  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia,  so  that  the  Mercians  who  went  in  pursuit 
could  not  overtake  them.  They  probably  approached  York, 
and  then  went  through  the  Mercian  territory  towards  the 
south.  Near  Stamford,  on  the  river  "Welland,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, a  battle  must  have  taken  place  between  Hasting 
and  the  Ealderman  Ethelnoth,  who  advanced  against  him 
from  the  west*.  The  greater  number  of  the  heathens  re- 
turned, however,  to  Essex,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Mersey. 

At  the  same  time  that  Hasting  went  into  "Wales,  a  pirate 
named  Sigeferth  sailed  with  his  fleet  ifrom  Northumbria,  and 
devastated  and  pillaged  along  the  coasts,  after  which  he  re- 
turned home  laden  with  booty ^. 

Meanwhile  Alfred  had  kept  the  field  in  Devonshire  for  a 

^  On  aelcere  efeneh'Se— always  at  evening,  if  the  word  is  correct. 

'  Chron.  Sax.  A.  896. 

^  Annales  Cambriae,  a,  895.  Nordmanni  venenint  et  yastayenmt  Loyer  et 
Brecheniauc  et  Guent  et  Guinligoianc  ;  also  Morganwg  and  Buallt,  Brut  j 
Tywysogion,  a.  894,  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  incomprehensible  account  of  Ethelwerd,  from  which 
Uppenberg  gathers,  somewhat  incorrectly,  that  it  oocnrred  in  the  following  year, 
whilst  two  years  had  passed  since  the  knding  of  the  heathen.  The  words, 
which  defy  all  interpretation,  are  as  follows:  ab  occidentali  profectns  est  parte 
tone  Anglomm  Aethelnoth  dnx ;  adit  in  hoste  Evoraca  nrbe,  qni  non  panra  terri- 
toria  pandnnt  in  Myrdomm  regno  led  in  parte  occidentali  Stan  fbrda,  hoc  est  inter 
flaenta  amnis  Uneolod  et  condense  syhrae  quae  Yulgo  Ceoftefhe  (Ceostefhe)  nnn- 
capatur. 

^  Ethelwerd,  p.  518.  We  do  not  learn  whither  the  march  was  directed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  p.  65,  Sigeferth,  Ingvar's  son,  had  killed  his 
brother  Guthferth. 
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whole  year,  altlioiigli  no  decisiYe  event  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  prevented  the 
germ  of  his  state,  tne  old  West  Saxon  province,  &om  beings 
devastated  by  the  Danes,  and  at  length  compelled  the  great 
fleet  which  had  vainly  atteilipted  to  blockade  Exeter  to  put 
to  sea  again  and  to  Bful  homewards. 

On  their  way  thither,  the  Danes  and  East  Angles  made  a 
sudden  onslaught  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  not  ikr  from 
Chichester ;  but  the  citizens  of  that  place  attacked  them,  put 
them  to  flight,  killed  several  hundreds  of  them,  and  seized 
some  of  their  ships ;  the  remainder  joined  their  comrades 
in  the  island  of  Mersey^. 

Before  the  end  of  the  winter,  the  Danish  encampment 
there  was  in  motion ;  they  had  lefb  their  ships  afloat,  and  no^v 
tewed  them  up  the  Thames,  and  thence  up  the  Lea.  The 
winter  was  passed  in  erecting  a  fort  at  a  distance  of  four 
Oerman  miles  north  of  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hertford  or  Ware.  With  the  summer  of  806  a  considerable 
number  of  Saxons  and  others  came  out  of  the  garrison  in 
London  and  assailed  the  fortress ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  Danes,  and  foiur  royal  Thanes  were  killed.  About  the 
time  of  harvest,  Alfred,  with  a  powerful  army,  encan^ed  in 
the  VKsinity  of  London,  in  order  that  the  people  might  carry 
their  crops  without  molestation  fiiom  the  Danes.  One  day, 
when  the  king  was  riding  by  the  side  of  .the  little  river  Lea 
he  discovered  a  place  where  the  channel  might  be  very  easily 
disturbed,  so  that  the  stream  could  be  diverted  from  its 
coiirse,  thus  preventing  the  enemy  from  bringing  out  their 
vessels.  He  began  by  causing  two  forts  to  be  constructed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lea^.  His  soldiers  had  encamped  near 
*  the  spot,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  the  work,  when  the 
.  Danes  observed  that  the  water  was  flowing  off,  and  that  it 
.  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  take  away  thisir  ships.  They 
rthereflire  arandoned  them ;  they  had  before  left  theur  women 
'in  the  duogo  of  the  East  Angles,  and  they  then  hastened  to- 


1  (Hoaon.  Six.  8B5. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  896.  Barrmgton,  in  his  tnuuUtion  of  Aelf.  Oros.  p.  60,  snggists, 
*  frith-gnat  pnbabifity,  that  Alfindwas  indwtd  to  tmdeftake-  the  task  of  divert- 
fingtha  csone  of  thaLeabynsMinhariiig  asiiiiilar  axpldt  of  which  he  had  read 
in  Orosiiu,  peiformed  by  CyroB  at  the  Euphrates. 
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W3irdfi  the  nartli,  and  again  marched  through  the  ooimtry  to- 
mstds  the  Severn,  and  encamped  near  Bridgenorth^  in  Shron- 
Bhire.  Whilst  AL&ed  despatched  his  army  in  pursuit  for 
some  distance,  the  inhabitants  of  London  took  the  forsaken  ' 
ships  into  their  possession.  Such  as  were  useless  were  all 
destroyed,  but  the  serviceable  ones  were  taken  to  London^. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  the  great  army  of 
Northmen  left  the  Severn,  and  divided  into  three  parts,  ozie 
of  which  returned  home  into  East  Anglia,  and  another  went 
into  Northumbria.  The  third  division,  which  was  in  the 
greatest  need,  procured  ships,  and  led  by  Hasting,  went 
southwards  across  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine^.  Here 
the  old  pirate  understood  how  to  compel  King  Charles  the 
Simple  to  give  up  a  piece  of  land  in  the  province  of  Chartres, 
the  possession  oi  which  was  quietly  enjoyed  by  Hasting  until 
fifteen  years  later,  when  Eollo  conquered  Normandy*. 

Tbt'o&y  after  three  years'  vahant  ddSsnce,  the  kingdom  of 

1^  West  Sasons  was  delivered  from  the  desiructive  foe  who 

had  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  it  ^m  all  sides,  by  land 

and  by  water,  and  who  at  last  were  forced  to  abandon  iheir 

pnrpose,  and  to -depart  as  poor  as  they  came.     '' Thanks  be 

to  Gk)d,"  writes  the  old  Saxon  chronicler,  "  this  time  the 

heathen  did  not  so  utterly  despoil  the  fbghsh  neople^." 

And  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  itom  Alfied's  cnaraoter, 

tiiat  he  and  aU  his  people  celebrated  a  joyful  festival  of 

thnaksgiving  in  the  restored  and  well-^guaspded  churdies. 

Bat  another  evil,  from  which  the  Saxons  suffered  greater  loss 

^j^nn  in  the  battle-field,  was  the  contagious  sickness,  which, 

inconsequence  of  the  ravages  and  other  distresses  attendant 

on  war,  raged  amongst  men  and  beasts.    Even  the  highest 

cbsses  of  the  community  were  not  eKempt  from  the  pBSti- 

lence,  and  amongst  the  most  honoured  dignitaries  and  officers 

in  the  kingdom  who  died  at  that  time  were  the  Bishops 

Swtthulf  of  Bochester,  and  Ealheard  of  Dorchester;  the 

Ealdermen  Ceolmund  of  -Xent,  Beorhtulf  of  Essex,  and 

^  Mi  Cwatbricge  be  Saefern. 

*  pe  paer  staelwyiiSe  wssron,  took  irith  them  what  was  worth  steaUng. 
'  Chran.  Skl  a.  897,  and  AMerii  Amnlesmd  a.  W6. 
^  WOh.  Gemet  ap.  Da  Chesae  Scriptt,  rer.  Norm.  p.  221,  228. 
'meifiie  se  here.    Gedes  ponoeB.     Anget-^jn  atUeB  ftr.-cwltfe    galreood. 
Ghron.  Sax.  896. 
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Wulfired  of  Hampshire ;  the  Thane  Eadulf ;  Beomwulf,  the 
Burggrave  of  Winchester,  and  Ecgulf,  the  king's  riding- 
master  ;  all  of  whomhelonged  to  those  important  ranks  upon 
which  depended  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  country. 

Yet  the  courage  of  the  people  and  of  their  king  by  no 
means  failed;  once  more,  and,  indeed,  for  the  last  time  in 
Alfred's  life,  they  were  obliged  to  make  preparations  for  de- 
fence.    The  hostile  troops,  which  came  from  Brid^enorth 
into  TSTorthumbria  and  East  Anglia,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
faithless  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  and  of  many  homeless 
Danes,  ventured  again  to  attack  the  West  Saxon  territory, 
and  endeavoured  especially  to  reach  the  southern  coast,  where 
hitherto  they  had  gained  but  little  plunder,  in  the   light 
vessels  fabricated  by  them  long  since,  in  anticipation  of  such 
an  enterprise^.     Alfred,  who  had  learnt  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  who  had  always  succeeded,  now 
resolved  to  attack  them  with  all  his  power  upon  the  sea  itself. 
Amidst  so  many  other  cares,  it  haa  been  until  now  impos- 
sible for  him  to  arrange  a  fleet.  A  great  many  ships  had  been, 
indeed,  repeatedly  seized  by  his  people  in  past  years,  and 
now  lay  in  the  harbours  of  London  and  Bochester.    He  might 
have  very  well  employed  them  for  his  purpose,  but  the  Danish 
vessels  were  small  and  frail ;  besides,  the  Saxons  were  not  such 
bold  and  hardy  mariners  as  the  Danes. 

Alfred  sought  in  the  stores  of  his  inventive  and  persevering 
mind  for  means  to  remedy  this  evil.  He  caused  lon^  ships 
to  be  built,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  Scandmavian 
ships^,  most  of  them  propelled  by  sixty  or  even  more  oars. 
He  propose^  to  gain  stronger,  higher,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  rapid  vessels ;  and  in  this  aim  he  copied  neither 
from  Frisian  nor  Danish  models,  but  produced  an  entirely 
national  result,  and  furnished  his  country  with  a  means  of 
defence  which,  in  later  years,  became  the  pride  of  the  island 
and  made  her  the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  Thus  in  the  histoiy 
of  England's  naval  power,  also,  Alfred  is  found  to  have  taken 
an  important  onward  step.    Id.  order  to  man  this  new  fleet, 

1  Ealra  BwitSost  mid  paem  sscnm  pe  hie  fela  geara  fier  timbredon.    Chron. 
Sax-  A.  897. 

2  These  so  called  snekkar  (snakes)   had  generally  only  twenty  oars-    ^^ 
"'arris  Nicholas,  History  of  the  Boyal  Nary,  L  10. 
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lie  obtained,  besides  the  mariners  on  his  own  coasts,  certain 
Frisians  who  were  particularly  good  sailors,  and  had  not 
only  lived  and  traded  peaceably  with  the  opposite  island, 
bat  in  the  continual  conflicts  with  the  same  foe  must  have 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  maritime  war.  ^Frisians  and 
Saxons  were  both  Low  Germans  and  Christians ;  they  agreed 
together  adndrably,  and  endeavoured  unanimously  to  repel 
beathenism. 

When  the  Danes  in  their  old  manner  commenced  their 
ravages  on  the  south  coast,  Alfred  determined  to  chastise 
them  with  his  new  fleet.     Six  hostile  ships  were  stationed 
off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  disturbed  by  unexpected  landings 
the  opposite  coast  as  far  as  Devonshire^  ;  they  had  even  en- 
tered a  port  of  that  province,  when  nine  of  Alfred's  galleys 
appeared  at  the  entrance,  and  blocked  up  their  egress  by 
sea.    The  Danes  rowed  against  them  with  three  of  their 
ships,  the  three  others  remained  aground  somewhat  further 
up  the  stream,  where  the  tide  had  ebbed,  and  permitted  the 
spacious  troops  to  land.     The  Saxons  immediatelv  began 
the  conflict  in  six  of  their  ships,  seized  upon  two  of  the  three 
Dtmish  vessels  and  killed  the  crews ;  the  third  escaped,  after 
losing  all  its  men  excepting  five.     But  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  the  Saxons  had  failed  to  notice  the  shallowness  of  the 
water ;  three  of  their  ships  went  ashore  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  afeajr,  on  the  same  side  as  the  three  Danish  ves- 
sels were  stranded,  and  the  Saxons  succeeded  in  landing 
there.  The  other  Saxon  ships  ran  in  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
and  this  gave  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  an  opportunity  to 
^cape,  but  all  means  of  communication  with  their  comrades 
was  cut  off.     Meanwhile  the  Danes  who  reached  the  land 
^  acquired  knowledge  from  the  past,  and  as  the  sea  had 
80  far  receded  that  all  the  ships  which  lay  ashore  on  their 
side  were  by  this  time  at  a  great  distance*  from  the  water, 
^  the  fury  of  desperation  they  hastened  to  attack  the  Saxons. 
J^pon  the  shore  a  furious  conflict  ensued  between  the  two 
forces,  in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  Danes  were  killed ; 
"^t  on  the  Saxon  side,  Lucumon,  the  king's  reeve ;  Ethelferth, 
the  king's  neat-herd ;  the  TVisian  seamen,  Wulfheard,  Aebbe, 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897. 

2  pact  waeter  waes  ahebbod  fela  fnrlanga  from  p»m  scipam. 
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and  Ethelhere,  with  sixty-two  other  brsv^e  men^  were  aLiniu 
Those  Saxons  whose  ships  remamed  immovable  on  the  otii^' 
bank  of  the  river,  so  that  they  could  not  hasten  to  the  rescue^ 
were  almost  desperate  when  they  were  obliged  to  witnees. 
such  a  disaster^.  Already  the  victory  seemed  neazly  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Danes,  when  they  perceived  that  their  ship» 
began  to  be  afloat  before  those  of  their  opponents.  They 
hastily  rushed  into  them,  seized  the  oars,  and  guided  them  out 
to  sea.  They  had  gained  an  important  advantage  when  the 
nine  large  Saxon  ships  were  released  and  able  to  follow 
them.  The  vessels  of  the-  pirates  were  se  much  injured,  that 
they  could  not  venture  to  take  them  along  the  dangerous^ 
coasts  of  Sussex :  the  sea  cast  two  of  them  on  shore,  where 
the  inhabitants  seized  the  crews,  and  took  them  prisoners  to 
Winchester.  Alfred,  who  was  at  that  place,  caused  the  cap? 
tives  to  be  hanged  together  on  the  gallows.  The  crew  of  the 
remaining  ship  came  sorely  wounded  into  East  AngUa.  In 
the  same  summer  twenty  Danish  vessels  were  wrecked  upon 
the  south  coast,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished^. 

These  are  the  last-recorded  hostilities  during  Alfred's  reign:. 
His  attempt  to  cope  with  the  enemy  by  seacould  not  in  this 
instance  be  called  successful  —  his  people  had  gained  the 
battle  only  after  severe  losses,  and  his  large  ships  had  been 
taken  into  a  channel  for  which  they  were  certainly  not 
fitted.  Much  was  still  needed  before  the  Saxons  could  comp 
pete  with  their  adversaries  by  sea,  in  boldness  and  abilit^^ 
yet  they  ventured  to  do  so,  and  were  able  to  defend  thiar 
coasts  from  hostile  attacks  with  the  new  fleet,  especially  is. 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Danes  were  now  exhausted  in  ibe 
British  island,  they  were  kept  in  perfect  restraint  by  thfi' 
vigilance  of  Alfred. 

Posterity  knows  scarcely  anything  of  the  four  lastyeanr  of 
the  king's  life :  after  peace  was  restored,  the  old  authoiitifia 
had  nothing  more  important  to  record  than  the  death  of  same 
exalted  parsonages,  such  as  the  Marshal  Wul&ic^  the  hns^ 

1  Hemic.  Huntingd.  v.  741,  derives  his  acooant  from  the  Chronicle,  hut  hs 
gives  a  more  lively  and  poetical  description :  Videres  autem  gentem  sex  nsviiUD 
heUum  aspcientem,  et  aoxiliom  ferre  neqnientem  pngnis  caedere  pectus,  0t 
nnguibns  rompere  crines. 

s  Wd  momram,  mid  ealle.    Cfaron.  Sax.  a.  897. 
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Ealdeimon  Ikihellielm,  and  Eahstan,  Bishop  of  London^.  But 
besides  what  we  know  and  have  already  minutely  consi* 
dered  respecting  Alfred's  diversified  sphere  of  action,  we 
may  confidently  venture  to  fill  up  the  chasm  still  left,  by 
aamiming  that  the  king  continued  to  enjoy  the  leisure  time 
of  peace  by  advancing  ms  own  mental  improvement  and  that 
of  those  who  belonged  to  him,  as  far  as  he  was  permitted  by 
the  a£&irs  of  his  office  and  his  bodily  sufferings.  He  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  his  country  by  a  just  administration  oi 
hia  laws ;  the  instruction  of  his  youthful  subjects  prospered 
under  his  special  superintendence;  and  the  time  that  waS' 
left  at  hia  disposal,  aSber  the  fulfilment  of  his  other  duties, 
was  devoted  as  before  to  study.  After  the  years  of  peril  had 
passed,  he  undoubtedly  resumed  his  long-suspeaded  literary 
labours  in  conjunction  with  his  learned  companions,  and  peas 
haps  completed  many  works  which  had  been  previously  com- 
menced. 

But  the  bodily  weakness  caused  by  an  insidious  disease, 
from  which  Alfred  suffered  during  the  most  precious  years  of 
his  life,  and  which  must  have  been  much  aggravated  by 
severe  privations  and  rigorous  weather  throughout  a  long- 
sustained  war,  brought,  in  all  probability,  a  premature  age 
upon,  him  ;  his  powers,  which  he  had  so  greatly  exerted  with 
unwearied  energy  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  now  failed,  and  he 
died,  on  the  28th  of  October,  901,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
three  yeacs  and  six  months^.  The  exact  particulars  relating 
to  his  death  were  never  recorded.  But  he  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty 
to  his  best  ability.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  monastery 
founded  by  him  at  Winchester,  in  which  place  most  probably 

^  Ohron.  Sax.  A.  897,  898. 

2  ChroD.  Sax.  A.  901 :  syx  nihtum  ^r  ealra  haligra  maessan,  that  is,  the  20t]i 
October ;  bat  no  doabt  instead  of  syx,  the  word  ought  to  be  feower,  a  mistake  easy 
to  arise  in  cypher,  fbr  the  Anglo-SaxoD  Calendar  mentions  the  28fch  as  the  daj  of 
theDepositio  Aelfi-edi  regis,  and  Florent  Wigom.  i.  116,  expressly  states:  Quazt& 
feria,  Y.  Eal.  Novembris.  The  Chronicle  also  falsely  reckons  the  duration  of  his 
reign  to  be  twenty>eight  years  and  a  half,  for  we  know  that  he  began  to  reign 
on  the  23rd  April,  871:  seep.  80.  Florence  has  more  correctly,  xxixanmssexque 
menaibus  regni  sui  peractis*  l^meon  Doaelrn.  Gesta  Beg.  Angl.  on  the  contrary, 
records  his  death  in  899,  after  twenty-eig^t  years,  but  gives  in  his  other  works 
the  correct  Indiction  iy. 
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his  death  occuired,  and  which  had  risen  rapidly  of  late 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom;  here  also  his  father 
and  most  of  his  ancestors  were  interred.  According  to  a 
more  recent  account,  he  was  previously  buried  in  the  epis- 
copal cathedral  where  these  graves  actually  were,  because 
the  new  monastfery  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not  yet 
finished ;  but  when  the  canons  of  the  Church,  excited  by 
their  national  credulity,  and  by  hostile  feelings  towards  the 
clergy  of  the  new  monastery,  declared  thjrt;  the  spirit  of  the 
great  king  might  be  seen  wandering  about  at  night,  his  son 
ordered  the  coffin  to  be  removed  into  the  adjoining  build- 
ing, which  was  nearly  completed^.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
the  ashes  were  again  removed  into  Hyde  Abbey,  opposite  the 
northern  gate  of  Winchester,  where  they  were  preserved 
until  the  Eeformation,  and  the  destruction  of  that  edifice^. 

The  country  enjojred  a  happy  peace,  when  it  had  recovered 
from  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  death  of  its  deliverer.  He 
had  been  able  to  keep  under  his  sceptre  the  whole  of  the 
English  nation,  exceptmg  the  east  coast,  where,  before  his 
accession,  the  Danes  had  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves ;  but  they,  too,  were  dependent  on  him,  and  "Wales 
obeyed  without  resistance.  The  eldest  son  of  Alfred  followed 
the  course  destined  for  him  by  his  father,  and  immediately 
claimed  his  right  of  inheritance  ;  more  fortunate  than  Alfred 
had  been  at  his  accession,  when  the  enemy  occupied  the  land, 
and  engaged  him  in  lengthened  battles.  Edward  had  already 
attained  his  majority,  his  father  had  educated  him  to  rule, 
and  had  proved  that  he  was  worthy.  It  is  known  that  in 
898  he  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  government^.  During  his 
reiffn  he  always  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his 
father,  and  he  quickly  gained  that  of  his  subjects  also. 

Even  in  the  first  year  he  showed  his  efficiency.  His 
cousin  Ethelwald,  the  second  son  of  King  Efchelred,  yet  a 
child  at  the  time  of  Alfred's  accession,  and  excluded  from 
the  throne  by  his  father's  express  regulation*,  attempted  to 
claim  his  rights :  he  was  actuated  by  feelings  in  favour  of 

>  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  124.    Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  116,  in  novo  monasterio. 

«  Townshend,  Winchester,  p.  17.    Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  11» 

*  Kemble,  God.  Diplom.  n.  824.  Donation  document  of  the  year  898. 

*  See  page  84. 
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a  direct  succesBion,  which  hitherto  had  never  been  fully  re- 
cognised in  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom.  Without  the  ap- 
proral  of  all  the  people  acknowledging  him  as  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Alfred,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
Witan,  he  took  possession  of  two  royal  domains.  He  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  them  with  a  troop  of  audacious  ad- 
venturers, but  he  could  find  no  party  tp  his  cause  through- 
out the  country  of  the  Saxons.  Besides,  he  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  guilty  of  a  heinous  sin,  having  taken 
a  maiden,  who  had  been  previously  consecrated  a  nun,  to  be 
his  wife,  without  permission  from  the  king  or  the  bishop. 
When  Edward  had  advanced  with  his  followers,  and  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wimbome,  the  beleaguered 
prince  swore  that  he  would  either  live  or  die  there  ;  but  in 
the  night  he  stole  secretly  out  of  his  fortress,  and  escaped  to 
join  the  Danes  in  Worthumbria.  With  their  help,  joined 
with  that  of  the  enemy  within  the  country,  he  believed  that 
he  could  establish  his  claims.  They  indeed  acknowledged 
Wm  as  their  ruler,  and  obeyed  his  commands^. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  pirates,  he  visited  the 
domains  of  Edward  with  repeated  devastations,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  905  that  he  ventured  to  invade  Mercia 
with  a  large  army,  commanded  by  Eohric,  King  of  the  East 
Angles.  He  reached  the  Thames  at  Cricklade,  and  crossed 
the  river,  intending  to  carry  home  his  plunder  eastward 
through  his  cousin's  territory.  At  length  he  was  attacked 
by  Edward,  near  the  Ouse.  Unfortunately  for  the  king,  and 
notwithstanding  his  commands,  the  Kentish  men,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  term  of  their  service  was  expired,  and  who 
had  gone  home,  could  not  be  induced  to  return.  They  were 
punished  for  this  refusal  by  a  defeat  from  the  Danes ;  but 
immediately  afterwards,  the  foe  was  completely  vanquished 
by  Edward,  and  amongst  many  other  hostile  leaders.  King 
Eohric  and  the  Prince  Ethelwald  were  slain^. 

This  victory  was  of  no  slight  importance.  The  Pretender 
himself,  whom  none  of  the  Christian  people  woidd  accept, 
and  who  had  thrown  them  into  the  power  of  the  heathen, 
had  fallen  in  battle,  and  his  colleagues  were  also  conquered 
and  punished.    Shortly  after,  Edward  compelled  the  Danes 

1  Chron.  Sox.  A.  901.  *  Chron.  Sax.  A.  905. 
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in  East  Anglia  and  ]S[ortbumbria  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Tttingaford%  wherein  he,  with  the  new  prince,  Qul^orm  II., 
entered  into  those  resolutionB  which  we  have  already  recorded, 
as  a  ratifioataon  of  the  peace  of  Wedmore,  concluded  by  Al- 
fred. 

However,  this  peace  was  not  sufficiently  durable  to  secure 
the  country  from  fre^  invasions ;  in  connexion  wiiii  events 
in  Prance,  and  particularly  with  EoUo's  conquest  of  "Nor- 
nuindy,  the  Danes,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christiamiyv 
moved  to  the  ea^  coasts,  especially  ia  the  years  911  and 
918,  and  invaded  them  repeatedly  boi^  by  sea  and  land, 
but  Ethelred  of  Mercia  and  King  Edward  always  repulsed' 
them  witii  great  loss.    The  king,^  who  was  strong  and  Drave, 
like  his  falser,  was  on  all  occasionB  fortunate  and  successful ; 
the  people  prospered  under  his  govenunent,  and  they  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  foe  whenever  they  appeared.     The  mind 
of  Alfred  lived  and  operated  both  ia  king  and  subjects,  and 
brought  to  perfection  that-  of  which  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions amidst  toils  and  dangers.    Edward  effected  the  seeoiiiy 
of.  the  coimtry  not  only  by  the  construction  op  restora- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  fortresses,  but  he  fortified  many 
towns,  which  contributed  greatly  towards  its  prosperity.    Ab 
^ofs  of  this,  the  authorities  give  such  names  as  Chester, 
Hertford,  Stafford,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  and  others.    Towns 
like  Towcester  were  for  the  first  time  surrounded  by  stone 
walls,  and  it  was  decreed  in.  the  laws  of  Edward  that  all  labour 
and  traffic  should  be  only  carried  on  within  fortified  places*; 
like  a  careful  prince,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  his  subjects 
and  their  property  from  every  disadvantageous  alliance  with 
the  deeeiixiil  foe. 

He  gained  for  the  kingdom  itself  prosperity  as  weU  as  pro- 
tection. Eor  in  9 1 2,  when  his  brother^in*law,  Ethelred,  died> 
London  and  Oxford  immediately  appertained  to  Wessex, 
and  Edward  gladly  seized  on  both  these  places,  taking  them 
into  complete  and  lasting  possession.  The  remainder  of 
Mercia.  ceoatinued  under  the  powerfol  sway  of  his  sister  Eidiai'* 
fleda,  who  governed  and  ruled  like  a  tune  daughter  of  Alfred. 
%e' built  fortresses  in  conjunction  with  Edward,  marched 
to.  the  fidd  hazself^  and  in  particular^  defeated  the  Welsh 

>  Chron.  Sibu  a.  906.  '  Legg.  Eadweardi,  Laws  and  InstitiitM,  i.  158. 
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prince,  Owen,  who  had  revolted  and  entered  into  a  lea^ne 
viiii  the  ID^anes.  Allied  with:  this  daring. woman,  the  king. 
was  enabled  to  extend  the  eastern  bonndaries  of  the  king*- 
dom,  and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  J^orthmen.  Thia 
oecuzred  espedally  at  Derby,  Leicester,  Huntingdon,  and. 
^  at  Essex,  where  the  citadel  of  Witham  adjoined  Maldon* 
Beyond  the  boundaries,  the  Danes iniN'orthumbnaatid  Elet 
Anglia  again  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  West 
Saions.  The  power  of  the  ruling  state  extended  to  Btratiif' 
cljde,  the  Celtish  kingdom  in  Southern  Scotland.  When 
Ethelfleda,  that  wonderfully  active  and  energetic  woman,  died 
on  the  12tli  of  June,  919^,  Edward  took  possession  of  the 
langdom  of  Mercia,  hitherto  governed  by  her,  undisturbed 
l)y  the  pretensions  of  Aelfwyn,  his  sister's  only  daughter, 
whom  he  sent  into  Wessei.  This  was  a  politic  step  on  his 
pact,  for  it  was  not  desirable  tha4;  the  border-lana  should 
remauL  in  the  dominion  of  a  female  descendant,  because  by 
iMmage  she  would  have  it  in  her  power  to  farm.  an.  alliance 
with  the  foe. 

King  Edward  died,  at  ]E^ai3idon,  in.  the  yeaar924,atthe  snmi* 
mit  of  his  renown,  which,  so  far  aa  it  was  founded  upon  regat 
power,  exceeded,  that  of  his  &iher,  but  in  nobilit^  of  somi 
^  literary  acquirements  Edward  naver  attained  the  height 
i^aohed  by  Al&ed^.  Athelstan  afterwards  inherited  the  &me 
^  well  aa  the  po  w«!  of  both.  After  he  had  arranged  the  burial 
of  his  father  in  the  new  cloister  at  Winchester,  he  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  and  crowned  at  the  royal  castie  of  Eingston^  wUn 
the  unanimous  consult  of  his  people; 

In.bat1ie»  with,  the  ancient  foe  he  acqfuired  the  name  of  a 
^^ictodoua  hero.  York  fell  before  hia  troops,  and  in  tha. 
imioh-extolled  battle,  of  !&runandunB'  (Bamborough),  so 
&iBUKis  in  song,  a  most  glorioua.  victory  waa  adbieved  by 
Alfred's  grandson  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Northmen:, 
and' the  Scottish.  Celts.  His:  deeds,  like*  those  of  Alfred» 
were  celebrated  in  poetry*  Eetoed.as  well  as  esteemed 
abroad,  he-formed  fnendly  relations^  wii&'conquered  Norway, 
and.  in'  many  otiaer  stafaea  annmgfid  aiforeign  policy  whiok 

^FkBeal.Wif;DBiL.il2a 

^  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  125 :  literaram  scientia  multnin  patre  inferior,  sed  regni 
potestate  incomporabifiter  glorionor. 
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possessed  its  most  secure  support  in  the  flourisliing  com- 
merce and  the  greatly  enhanced  prosperity  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  Athelstan's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  October,  940,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  its  glory,  from  which  nothing  could  have 
removed  it  during  the  two  next  centuries,  except  the  power 
of  the  great  rulers  of  the  North,  the  weakness  of  the  ener- 
vated descendants  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  the  presump- 
tuous arrogance  of  a  proud  clergy  henceforth  no  longer 
unanimous. 


vni. 

A.LFBED   IN  HIS  PEIVATE   AND  DOMESTIC    LITE. 

ThJlT  the  immediate  descendants  at  least  of  the  great 
king  did  honour  to  their  name,  is  testified  by  the  histories 
of  Edward  and  Athelstan.  They  sprang  from  an  heroic 
race,  and  kings  and  heroes  themselves,  they  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  father.  But  besides  the  successors  to  his 
throne,  Alfred  saw  a  numerous  offspring  grow  up  around 
him,  and  all  record  of  the  character  and  fate  of  these  descen- 
dants is  not  lost.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  out  of  place  to 
consider  the  conscientious  care  which  the  king  extended  to 
his  subjects,  and  the  father  to  his  children,  and  finally  to 
glance  at  the  high  moral  position  which  he  took  in  all  his 
relations  towards  them. 

Our  only  authorities  on  this  subject  do  not  agree  in  all 
their  statements,  and  this  may  be  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude that  in  one  document  at  least,  known  as  Alfred's  Will, 
there  is  preserved  to  us  an  invaluable  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  king's  family.  This 
document  is  founded  on  the  Will  of  King!^helwulf,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  on  the  agreement  ^hich  Alfred,  as 
crown-prince,  entered  into  with  his  brother  Ethelred  at 
Swineburgy.  By  that  agreement  the  succession  was  assured 
to  him,  in  spite  of  the  clmms  of  the  elder  branch,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  royal  private  property  was  legally  divided. 

>  P.  84. 
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About  the  yeairfiSS^  a  "Witenagemot  was  held  at  Langadene^ 
before  which  Alfreu-^nid  his  father's  will:  the  assemhly 
recognised  the  king's  right,  a&  the  kingdom  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  royal  property  were  delivered  into  his  hands  to 
dispose  of  his  own  possessions  in  the  maimer  he  might  judge 
to  be  most  advantageous  for  his  relations.  The  Witan  wiU- 
ingly  ratified  the  several  arrangements  he  made  for  this  pur* 
pose,  and  the  records  of  them  remain  to  this  day^,  presenting 
a  lively  picture  of  the  aflGBctionate  consideration  with  which 
Alfred  treated  his  wife  and  children  and  his  other  friends. 

He  remained  attached  through  his  whole  life  with  true  con- 
jugal fidelity  to  his  consort  Elswitha ;  the  sufferings  which 
they  underwent  together  during  the  troubled  period  of  war 
aad  eziLe  never  iavaded  his  domestic  peace.  Elswitha  did  not 
attempt  to  move  in  an  active  sphere  amon^  the  Saxons ;  this 
would  not  have  been  permitted  her :  she  hved  iu  the  retire- 
ment ^of  her  home,  occupied  only  in  care  for  her  husband 
and  in  the  first  education  of  her  children.  We  nowhere  find 
the  slightest  intimation  that  this  beautiful  harmony  ever 
suffered  any  disturbance.  Alfred  appointed  many  estates 
for  her  maintenance,  ai^d  it  is  a  significant  fact,  and  noble 
evidence  of  the  fine  and  delicate  mind  of  Alfred,  that  amongst 
these  estates  are  those  of  Wantage  and  Ethandune^,  the  one 
Ms  own  birthplace,  the  other  the  battle-field  on  which  he 
had  won  freedom  for  his  country  with  his  sword.  Wantage 
remained  crown  property  until  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets. 
History,  occupied  with  other  matters,  relates  little  else  of 
Elswitha.  She  was  a  God-fearing  woman,  as  her  mother  had 
pre-eminently  been ;  she  survived  her  husband,  and  as  the 
mother  of  the  succeeding  king,  lived  near  him  until  her  death, 
in  the  year  905^. 

Elswitha  bore  a  number  of  children  to  her  husband,  of 
whom  some  died  in  their  early  youth.    Amongst  those  who 

^  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  314,  finds  good  reasons  in  the  document  for  placing 
it  between  the  years  880  and  885. 

^  And  hi  ealle  me  "Saes  hyra  wedd  sealdon  and  hjra  handsetene. 

'  t$one  ham  set  Lamobnrnan  and  set  Waneting  and  set  Etandone. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  838.  Some  documents  from  the  year  901,  respect- 
ing an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  convent  of  Malmesbory,  are  signed  by  King 
Edward,  and  also  by  Ealhswi'S  mater  regis,  Aelfred  coniimx.  Chron.  Sax.  a.  905. 
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BurviTed  tlie  eldest  was  £t;helfleda,  the  '^^^  of  Meroia,  a 
woman  of  strong  mind  and  mascii^':i«'Wixrage.  She  fitciod 
futbiolly  by  Her  consort  EtbMRd,  and  after  bis  d^K&  took 
the  reins  of  government  iirto  ber  own  bands.  Many  docu- 
ments bear  witness  to  her  le^are  in  public  affairs^.  She  -.died 
July  12tb,  919,  and  'fchere  seems  to  naye  beeniio  descendant 
from  ber  only  child,  a  daughter.  In  common  with  all  her 
sisters,  she  was  richly  provided  for  by  Alfred  in  lus  wilL 

Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  brought  up  under  the  eye 
and  direction  of  his  father,  showed  as  aboy  that  his  naitnral 
predilections  were  more  in  iayour  of  corporeal  than  mental 
virtues,  and  his  own  reign  confirmed  the  fact  tbat  hia  talents 
lay  in  this  direction.  His  son  Athelsiam  bore  brilMant  tes- 
timony to  his  descent  from  so  noble  a  race.  History  has 
exalted  his  personal  heroism  even  above  that  of  his  &fther, 
and  poetry  surrounds  his  birth  as  well  as  his  victorious 
career.  It  is  related  that  as  Prince  Edward  was  on<^  riding 
over  the  country,  he  aHghted  at  the  hut  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
daughter  Egwina,  already  forewarned  by  a  vision  of  her  high 
destiny,  fascinated  him  by  her  beauty*.  Thds  woman,  who 
may  have  been  of  higher  than  peasant  birth,  but  certaiBly 
was  not  the  equal  of  the  prince,  ^jfas  the  mother  of  Athel- 
stan,  and  another  child,  a  daughter.  The  boy  grew  up  at  the 
court  of  his  grandfather,  who,  delighted  with  Ms  beauty  and 
tiie  gentleness  of  his  demeanour,  prophesied  a  happy  leign 
for  him,  and  in  his  earliest  youth  atnred  him  as  a  warrior, 
and  presented  him  with  a  mantle  of  pnrple,  a  girdle  set 
with  precious  stones,  and  a  Sason  sword  in  a  gold  scabbard^. 
The  grandson,  thus  as  it  were  knighted,  nobty  fulfilled  in 
later  days  Alfred's  prophecy.  We  are  told  that  Edward 
had  twelve  children  by  two  other  wives,  who  ranked  as 
queens.  Many  of  these  children  have  been  saved  from 
oblivion  by  their  position  and  history,  and  especially  by  their 
marriages,  which  strengthened  and  extended  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.     One  of  his  daughters, 

1  Kemble,  n.  811,  880,  a89,  840, 1088, 1078, 1075. 

s  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  139  and  §  126,  calls  Irer,  "  iUnstrifi  fbemina,"  asdagain, 
§  181,  "tit  fbrnnt  conoiibiiui."  By  Florent  Wigorn.  1 117,  she  is  designated, 
''mnUer  nobillsaima.*' 

s  Wah.  Mihnesb.  il  188. 
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Edgira,  became  tlie  consort  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  King 
of  the  IVanks ;  another,  Ethilda,  mamed  Hiigo  the  Ghreat, 
ike  son  of  Eobert,the  poweiful  Duke  of  Neustria.,  Buignndy, 
and  Erancia.  Athelstan,  by  these  mamages,  became  oon- 
Bected  with  both  the  opposing  races  in  the  West  Erankish 
kingdom,  the  Carlovingiauandthe  Capetian,  who  were  striving 
for  the  sovereigntj.  But  the  greatest  alliance  that  he  con- 
trasted was  by  the  mandage  of  .his  sister  Edgitha  with  the 
great  emperor,  Otho  I.  The  ancient  union  between  the 
oantin^otal  and  island  Saxons  was  more  Srmlj  established 
than  ever,  and  their  common  head  and  greatest  prinee  held 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  Europe.  A  fourth  daughter  of 
Edward,  whose  Jiame  must  have  been  Edgira,  espoused  & 
priDce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps^.  The  youngest  and 
most  beautiful  of  all^  Elgiva,  became  the  wife  of  Buke  Lud- 
wig,  of  Aquitania.  The  third  son,  Edmund,  succeeded  the 
diildless  Ai^elstan  on  the  throne.  These  are  the  branches 
of  a  powerful  and  widdy^xtended.  genealogical  tree. 

Amred's  third  child  was  EthelgeSi,  the  Abbess  of  Shafibes- 
bury,  who,  on  account  of  her  delicate  health,  early  chose  a 
^idtual  life,  -in  which,  with  the  express  permission  of  her 
father,  she  continued  until  her  death,  .the  date  of  which  is  .not 
recorded. 

His  third  daughter,  ElMda,  Alfred  gave  in  marriage'  to 
Count  Baldwin  of  Elanders,  the  son  of  his  step*mother 
Jadibh.  Among  other  estates  indicated  in  her  father's  last 
wiU,  Elfrida  received  Lewisham  in  Kent,  which  she  be- 

Jueathed,  in  the  year  916,  to  the  Convent  of  St.  Blandin  in 
Mient^.  The  first  Nornum  Queen  of  England,  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  the  Conqueror,  was  descended  d&om  her.  She  died  in 
the  year  929«. 

To  the  great  delight  of  ALfired,  his  youngest  son,  Ethel- 
ward,  was  in  his  earliest  boyhood  a  zealous  scholar, -and 
became  a  fine  example  to  studious  youth:  He  receiTed  as 
the  principal  part  oi  his  inheritance  the  £mnly  possessions 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  which 

I  Aethdweard  prooem,  i.  498;  Ingulph.  p.  878;  Wilh:  Malmesb.  ii.  §  127,  cf. 
Hrotsuithae  Carmen  de  gestis  Oddonis,  1,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  6.  S.S.  w.  821. 

*  See  Lappenberg,  p.  847,  n.  1. 

*  Annales  Blandinieiises,  ap.  Pertis,  M.  G.  S.S.  r.  24. 
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were  even  within  the  Celtic  borders.  He  appears  as  crown- 
prince  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and  some  documents 
are  signed  hj  him^.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  October,  922, 
and  was  buried  in  the  royal  vault  at  "Winchester^.  There 
are  records  remaining  of  three  of  his  children,  and  after  them 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  descendants. 

In  accordance  with  the  before-mentioned  treaty  of  Swine- 
burg,  Alfred  faithfully  bequeathed  their  father's  possessions 
to  each  of  his  two  nephews,  Ethelhelm  and  Ethelwald.  The 
will  mentions  particularly  the  names  of  the  estates.  The 
youngest,  however,  was  not  content  with  his  inheritance, 
which  must  have  been  as  sufficient  for  him  as  for  his  kins- 
man to  maintain  the  rank  and  position  of  a  near  blood-rela- 
tion of  the  royal  house.  He  not  only  endeavoured  to  extend 
his  possessions,  but  even  to  seize  the  crown,  which  would 
have  descended  to  him  by  right  of  succession,  and  was  irre- 
vocably secured  in  stringent  documents.  He  therefore  be- 
came an  enemy  to  the  Hng  and  a  traitor  to  his  fatherland. 
His  death  in  the  year  906  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Ethelhehn  was  of  a  more  contented  disposition  than  his 
brother ;  he  is  probably  that  son  of  King  Ethelred  from  whom 
the  historian  Ethelwerd  boasts  of  beiug  descended^ 

In  his  will  Alfred  also  remembered  a  kinsman  Osforth*,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  some  villages,  but  whose  degree  of 
relationship  to  the  royal  family  is  not  further  mentioned. 
His  name  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  famHy  of  Osburgha. 

These  are  the  direct  and  lateral  branches  of  Alfred's 
family.  In  order  to  enable  them  all  to  live  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  rank,  they  received  bequests  in  land  and 
money;  Alfred  provided  for  them  in  the  most  nunute  points, 
and  always  conscientiously  carried  out  the  wishes  of  his  pre- 
decessors. But  above  all,  he  carefully  kept  in  view  the  im- 
portant necessity  of  providing  a  direct  heir  who  should  rank 
above  all  his  relations  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  in 

1  Etfaelward  iilins  regis,  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  835,  387. 

2  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  130. 
»  Ethelwerd,  iv.  614. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  314 :  "  Osferde  minnm  maege."  "  OsfertJ  miDieter" 
is  found  in  many  of  King  Edward's  documents. 
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wealth  and  landed  property,  and  enjoy  a  separate  establish- 
ment. The  old  conservative  principles  upon  which  he  acted 
in  this  matter  will  be  best  explained  in  his  own  words  : 

"And  I  will  that  the  persons  who  hold  land  follow  the 
command  in  my  father's  will  as  far  as  is  possible.  And  if  I 
liave  detained  any  money  from  any  man,  I  will  that  my 
relations  repay  it.  I  will  that  those  to  whom  I  hare  be- 
queathed my  boc-land  shall  never  after  their  lifetime  let  it 
go  out  of  my  family,  but  if  so  be  that  they  have  no  children, 
it  must  go  to  my  nearest  of  kin.  But  I  most  especially  desire 
that  it  may  remain  in  the  male  line  as  long  as  one  is  found 
worthy  of  it.  My  grandfather  bequeathed  his  land  to  the 
spear  half,  and  not  to  the  spindle  half  ^.  If,  therefore,  I  have 
bestowed  any  of  his  possessions  on  a  female,  my  relations 
must  redeem  it,  if  they  will,  while  she  is  living ;  but  if  not,  it 
can  be  dealt  with  as  we  have  before  settled.  But  if  they 
take  it,  it  must  be  paid  for ;  because  those  are  my  heirs  to 
whom  I  shall  give  what  I  have  to  give  as  it  seems  best  to  me, 
whether  male  or  female^.*' 

^The  sums  of  money  set  apart  by  Alfred  furnish  many. in- 
teresting evidences  of  his  relations  with  his  family  and 
officers.  To  each  of  his  two  sons,  as  chief  heirs,  he  be- 
queathed £500  ready  money,  and  to  each  of  his  three 
daughters,  and  to  his  consort  Elswitha,  £100.  Each  of  his 
ealdermen  (and  those  related  to  him,  Ethelhelm,  Ethelward, 
and  Osforth,  are  mentioned  by  name)  was  to  receive  100 
marks.  To  Ethelred,  the  Grovemor  of  Mercia,  is  left  by 
special  mention  a  sword  of  120  marks'  value.  Among  his 
serving  men,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  at  Easter*, 
£200  were  to  be  divided  according  to  the  claims  of  each,  and 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  himself.  His  faithful  and 
devoted  clergy  dso  find  a  place  in  his  will.  To  the  arch- 
bishop^ the  sum  of  100  marks  was  bequeathed,  and  the  same 
amount  to  the  Bishops  Esne^,  Werfrith^,  and  the  Bishop 

>  Here  tiie  sexes  are  designated  from  the  implements  used  by  each — ^the  male 
from  the  spear,  the  female  from  the  spindle. 

>  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  814.    Compare  Leg.  Aelfr.  41. 

'  t$am  mannmn  iSe  me  folgia'5,  tSe  ic  on  edsterttdum  feoh  sealde. 

«  Ethehred,  Archbishop  of  Canterbory,  died  A.  888. 

a  Esne,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  died  A.  885. 

•  Werfrith,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  died  A.  911  or  916. 
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<rf  Sherborne,  by  whom  it  is  not  known  whether  ijLsser  or 
Wnifsige  is  meant^.  A  sum  of  £200  was  devoted  to  the  sal- 
vation of  his  own  soul,  that  of  his  father,  and  thos<^  of  the 
friends  to  whom  he  or  his  father  had  promised  benefits. 
This  money  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts  of  £50  each : 
one  for  the  whole  body  of  mass-priests  throughout  the  king- 
dom; one  for  God*s  poor  servants;  one  for  the  distressed 
poor ;  and  one  for  the  church  where  he  himself  should  rest. 
This  was  that  of  Winchester,  to  whose  bishopric  was  ahreadj 
bequeathed  aU  the  landed  property  which  Alfred  possessed  in 
Kent.  The  document  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  that  Al&ed 
did  not  exactly  know  whether  his  treasury  would  suffice  for 
all  these  legacies,  but  he  presumes  that  it  would  amount  to 
still  more.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  the  surplus  is  to  be 
divided  equaJly  among  all  the  legatees,  the  esddermen  and 
servitors  included.  With  regard  to  earlier  arrangements, 
when  his  fortune  was  larger  and  his  kindred  more  niunerous, 
he  remarks  that  he  burnt  aU  the  writings  connected  with 
them  after  he  bad  altered  the  arrangements ;  but  if  any  of 
the  documents  should  be  produced,  they  were  to  be  consi- 
dered of  no  value,  and  the  present  will,  accredited  by  the 
council  of  the  nation,  was  to  be  followed  in  aU  respects. 

The  document  concludes  with  a  beautiful  and  humane 
decree  of  the  king's.  Alfred  grants  imporfcant  alleviations 
to  all  his  bond  and  free  men.  His  personal  dependents  as 
well  as  the  actual  ceorls^  in  his  service  were  to  enjoy  fiill 
liberty  to  go  over  to  another  master  and  to  another  estete  at 
their  own  pleasure.  No  one  was  to  extort  any  indemnifica- 
tion from  them,  and  an  unlimited  choice  of  service  lay  open 
to  both  classes  of  servitors.  In  the  name  of  Qtod  and  his 
saints  he  prays  his  relations  and  testators  to  provide  with  all 
diligence  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  provision,  and  not  allow 
any  landholder  to  oppose  these  arrangements,  made  by  him- 
self, and  recognised  as  a  law  by  the  West  Saxon  Witan. 

Such  were  the  provisions  for  the  future  disposal  of  his 
property  made  by  Alfred,  as  a  father  and  a  king,  soon  afte? 


1  In  a  more  modem  Latin  translation  of  the  will,  *^  Assero  de  Schirelniin"  is 
specified.    Eemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1067. 

2  Cyrelif  is  a  person  who  has  a  right  of  choioe,  or  who  has  exercised  a  choice. 
Eemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  i.  504. 
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he  had  reconquered  Ms  throne,  and  without  doubt  they  were 
conscientiously  carried  out.  But  the  various  endeavours  to- 
wards providing  for  the  security  of  Church  and  State,  and 
for  the  devation  of  his  people  to  a  higher  state  of  morality, 
with  which  he  was  constantly  occupied  during  the  following 
years,  must  have  required  in  his  time  also  much  aid  in  money, 
and  he  applied  the  revenues  of  his  own  royal  property  to  tms 
purpose.  In  the  management  of  this  property,  he  caused 
that  economy  and  love  of  order  to  be  exercised  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  regularity  with  which  he  discharged  the 
manifold  duties  which  devolved  upon  him. 

His  possessions  in  money,  replenished  by  his  yearly  in- 
come, were  divided  into  two  parts^ :  the  one  was  destined  for 
the  mainteilance  of  worldly  power  and  welfare ;  the  other  for 
that  of  the  spiritual.  Each  had  three  branches  of  adminis- 
tration— the  first  of  which  was  directed  to  the  payment  of 
the  War  department  of  the  state,  which  also  was  not  for- 
gotten iu  his  will.  We  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  learning 
in  what  manner  the  noble  officers  and  the  assembled  war- 
like troops  which  must  always  have  been  about  the  court, 
fulfilled  their  bounden  duties  in  their  different  stations. 
Alfred  established  a  formal  code  of  services,  according 
to  which  the  whole  body  was  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions, one  of  which  was  always  to  be  at  court,  and  do 
duty  for  the  space  of  a  month.  At  the  beginning  of  a  new 
month  it  was  released  by  the  next  detachment,  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  were  always  at  liberty  to  go  to  their 
homes  and  follow  their  own  business,  and  Alfred,  who  alw^s 
rigidly  enforced  this  management,  did  not  require  service  for 
more  than  three  months  in  the  year  from  his  subjects.  All 
were  paid  for  their  time  of  service  in  proportion  to  their 
rank  and  occupation. 

A  second  sum  was  yearly  set  aside  for  building,  which  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  some  even  from 
foreign  countries.  The  third  sum  was  apportioned  to 
strangers  who  came  from  the  most  distant  parts  to  Alfred's 
court,  whether  they  demanded  help  or  not ;  in  either  case, 
the  liberality  of  the  long  provided  the  means  to  satisfy  their 

1  Aflser,  p.  495,  496,  is  the  aathoritj  for  the  Mowing  account.  Xt  seems  to  be 
the  moat  genuine  part  of  the  work. 
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wants.  The  second  half  of  the  revenue  was  set  asid^  for  ec* 
clesiastical  necessities,  and  was  divided  into  four  subdivisions. 
The  first  was  applied  to  the  charitable  relief  of  the  poor  of 
all  nations,  in  which,  as  Asser  relates,  Alfred  observes  the 
saying  of  Gregory  the  Great :  "  Give  neither  much  to  him 
who  needs  little,  nor  little  to  him  who  needs  much ;  deny 
not  him  who  needs  something,  nor  give  to  him  who  needis 
nothing^."  The  second  part  belonged  to  the  two  monasteries 
endowed  by  Alfred,  and  to  the  support  of  the  brethren  as- 
sembled in  them.  With  the  third  the  schools  were  supported, 
which  he  had  endowed  principally  for  the  use  and  advantage 
of  the  noble  youth  of  his  kingdom.  Finally,  the  fourth  sum 
was  devoted  to  all  the  neighbouring  cloisters  in  Wessex  and 
Mercia,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  years  to  many  ecclesias* 
tical  establishments  in  "Wales  and  Cornwall,  France,  Armorica, 
Northumbria,  and  even  in  Ireland,  by  which  he  assisted  the 
pious  servants  of  God  even  in  foreign  lands,  and  was  enabled 
to  stimulate  them  to  good  works.  Some  of  this  money  may 
also  have  been  given  to  the  church  of  Durham,  which  in  later 
days  ascribed  Alfred's  donations  to  St.  Cuthbert^.* 

These  beautiful  examples  of  the  conscientiousness  and  gene* 
rosity  of  the  king  enable  us,  in  conclusion,  to  cast  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  glance  on  aU  the  virtues  and  excellent 
qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

No  one  has  left  a  description  of  Alfred's  personal  appear- 
ance, such  as  we  possess  of  Charlemagne  fromEinhard's  mas- 
terly sketch.  We  do  not  associate  the  idea  of  a  colossal 
figure  with  the  name  of  Alfred,  we  rather  picture  to  ourselves 
a  naturally  sturdy,  healthy  form,  whose  stamina,  early  weak- 
ened by  constantly-recurring  illness  and  continual  bodily  ex- 
ertion, was  finally  destroyed  before  he  attained  any  great 
age,  by  the  severe  sufferings  from  which  he  was  exempt  only 
at  rare  intervals.  But  Alfred  endured  his  affiction  with  in- 
comparable fortitude,  considering  that  it  was  sent  from  God : 
his  combats  and  privations  on  the  battle-field,  the  efforts 
which  it  cost  him  to  animate  the  sluggish  nature  of  his  people, 
by  his  own  energy ;  the  manifold  intellectual  labours  which 
constantly  occupied  him ;  all  these  must  have  aided  him  in 

>  Asser,  p.  496.    "  Kec  parvam  oui  moltom,  nee  mnltam  cni  parram ;  nee 
nihil  cni  aliquid,  nee  aliqnid  cni  nihiL'* 
*  Simeon  Dunelm.;  Hist  Beg.  Angl  A  888;  Ejusd.  Hist.  Eccles.  u.  18. 
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fargei;ting  the  pain  which  seldom  left  him,  and  in  sappress- 
ing  any  outward  expression  of  it  from  those  with  whom  he 
associated.  His  strong,  active,  and  elastic  spirit  continually 
gained  the  mastery  over  his  frail  body.  The  character  of  his 
mind  was  that  of  a  statesman  and  a  hero,  but  elevated  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tempered  by  a  longing  for  those  higher  and 
immortal  things  on  which  all  the  power  and  glory  of  this 
world  depend.  Unshaken  courage  was  the  steadfast  founda- 
tion of  his  whole  being ;  as  a  young  man,  he  early  manifested 
this  quality  on  the  battle-field  at  Ashdown.  Once  it  seemed 
as  though  it  were  about  to  fail,  when  the  young  king  looked 
forward  to  a  long  life,  with  his  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  people  in  despair ;  but  again  it  shone  forth, 
when  he  emei^ea,  strengthened  and  victorious,  from  the  purify- 
ing school  of  Athelney,  to  meet  the  future.  Many  valiant  men 
would  do  well  zealously  to  emulate  his  example. 

We  must,  for  many  reasons,  notice  another  feature  in 
Alfired's  mind,  scarcely  less  rich  in  results ;  he  had  a  decided 
inventive  talent,  with  which  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  aid 
his  bodily  necessities,  but  especially  to  apply  new  ideas  to  the 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  artistic  and  mechanical  work. 
The  quadrant  on  which  the  church  of  Athelney  is  raised — 
the  long  ships — ^the  directing  the  channel  of  a  river — his  time- 
candles — all  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  his  mind,  no  less 
than  the  battles  that  he  won.  It  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially easy  for  him  to  learn  anything  new,  and  to  turn  what 
he  learnt  to  practical  account.  When,  after  a  long  pause,  the 
Danes  again  engaged  him  in  a  contest,  Alfred  endeavoured  to 
meet  them  with  crafb  and  subtlety  like  their  own,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  mastering  them  by  these  means.  The  man  and 
the  king  turned  his  attention  at  an  advanced  age  to  literature, 
and  accomplished  therein  what  no  prince  of  his  time,  and  of 
many  centuries  after  him,  could  have  even  attempted.  But 
industry  and  perseverance  formed  the  principal  features  of 
bis  character,  and  they  were  the  most  powerful  aids  towards 
his  attainment  of  such  noble  results.  Eiding  and  the  chase, 
which  he  so  passionately  followed  when  a  boy,  he  continued 
to  practise  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  frame,  regardless  of  bodily  suffering.  With  the  greatest 
assiduity  he  promoted  the  re-establishment  of  cities,  fortresses. 
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churcheB,  and  monasteries,  and  he  never  omitted  ailjthing 
that  could  be  suggested  by  his  own  genius  as  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  his  highest  aim,  that  of  the  education  of  his 
people.  He  continiwlly  drew  to  his  court,  by  gifts  and 
friendly  invitations,  strangers  of  all  nations,  among  whom 
were  i^ranks,  Erieslanders,  Britons,  Scots,  Armoncans,  and 
even  Pagans^,  in  order  that  he  with  his  nobles  and  clergy 
might  benefit  by  their  acquaintance.  The  king,  in  consequence 
of  his  own  indomitable  energy,  perfected  the  learning  which 
he  so  eagerly  desired  in  his  youth  ;  and  it  redounded  to  his 
honour,  that  he  raised  himself  to  be  one  of  the  first  authors 
of  the  age,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  his  people,  in  works  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  are  stiU  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  piety  with  which  Alfred  submitted  to  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  was  not  only  evinced  in  his  obedient  subjec- 
tion to  the  orthodox  Church  of  his  day,  but  it  was  an  innate 
principle  which  produced  and  nourished  in  his  heart  a  Uving 
faith  in  divine  things.  The  long  series  of  sufferings,  trials, 
and  privations,  which  extended  throughout  his  life,  had  more 
influence  in  creating  this  feeling  than  the  sight  of  Eome  or 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Pope.  Alfired  always  ranked 
as  a  valiant  warrior  of  the  cross  against  heathenism,  which  his 
ancestors  had  long  since  renounced ;  he  protected  the  country 
from  the  repeated  attempts  that  were  made  for  its  renewal,  and 
endeavoured  bji  co'nversion  to  reduce  the  conquered  foe  to  com- 
plete subjection.  With  sword  and  pen,  with  hand  and  heart, 
he  fought  for  his  faith,  and  dunng  his  life  he  obtained  the 
victor's  reward.  In  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  duties  he 
always  manifested  the  same  conscientiousness  which  charac- 
terised his  conduct  in  other  respects.  The  half  of  his  time, 
as  well  as  the  half  of  his  fortune,  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God*.  Wherever  he  was,  it  was  his  daily  wont,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  an  example  to  others,  but  from  the  deep 
inward  necessity  he  felt  for  spiritual  things  and  for  the  so- 
lemn ceremonies  of  religion,  to  hear  the  Psalms  and  appointed 
Lessons  read,  and  he  often  went  at  midnight  to  the  church 
to  humble  himself  in  quiet  prayer,  far  from  all  disturbing  in- 

1  Aflser,  p.  486.  2  Asser,  p.  495. 
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flneaici^s^.  As  a  dispenBer  of  alms,  lie  treated  with  equal  libe- 
rality the  poor  and  need^  of  his  own  land  and  those  of  foreign 
churches  and  monasteries;  they  were  all  benefited  by  his 
gifts  tiU  long  after  the  period  of  his  death.  In  a  true  Chris- 
tian  spirit  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  to  confess  with  self-abasement  to  his  Creator, 
that  he  had  not  striven  to  partake  of  the  divine  wisdom,  nor 
employed  the  means  of  attaining  it^.  Pride  and  haughtiness 
were  strangers  to  him.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  weak- 
ness told  him  that  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  perform  that 
which  he  ought.  Epunent  by  this  piety  over  ms  whole  na- 
tion, he  was  as  far  removed  as  any  of  his  contemporaries  firom 
becoming  a  religious  enthusiast,  who  would  bow  willingly  be- 
fore a  haughty  priesthood,  and  would  neglect  the  safety  of  his 
temporal  kingdom  and  of  his  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his 
holy  duties.  He  knew  well  what  his  country  had  suffered 
from  hia  father's  all-engrossing  submission  to  ecclesiastical 
influence.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Alfred 
and  his  descendant,  Edward  the  Confessor.  Edward  gave 
away  his  kingdom,  and  was  canonized ;  Alfred  protected  it 
with  his  sword  and  firm  frith  in  Gk>d,  and  the  Eomish 
Church  gave  him  no  thanks  for  it ;  but  he  lived  with  his  deeds 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  became  the  hero  of  their 
poetry. 

There  was  no  subject  of  discord  with  the  suprAiie  head  of 
the  Church  during  Alfred's  time ;  he  rather  cemented  a  bond 
of  friendship  with  one  Pope,  and  did  not  abolish  the  tribute 
to  Borne  which  Ethelwulf  had  established.  It  was  his  stead- 
fast conviction  that  Bome  ought  to  be  the  central  point  of 
the  Church,  and  that  all  reguUtions  in  matters  of  faith  ought , 
to  proceed  from  thence ;  for  he,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries, 
swore  unquestioning  allegiance  to  the  errors  and  abuses  which 
then  were  rife,  without  surmising  that  Christianity  in  its 
early  days  had  been  a  very  different  and  a  purer  thing.  But 
the  comparatively  independent  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  became  established  during  his  reign ;  its  first  digni- 
taries were  native-bom  Saxons. 

1  Asser,  p.  486. 

*  Eo  qvLodi  Deos  omnipotens  enm  expertem  divinie  sapientiae  et  liberaliom  artium 
fecisset.    Asser,  p.  486. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  Alfred  did  not  avoid  briligin^ 
foreign  clergy  into  the  country,  and  he  especially  set^them 
at  the  head  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  establishments:  The 
language  of  the  country  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
services  of  the  Church ;  the  king  indeed  enforced  the  study 
of  Latin,  but  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  supply  all  classes 
of  his  people  with  a  translation  of  the  Bible  m  the  Saxon 
tongue.  The  time  occupied  in  the  general  affairs  of  his 
people,  and  the  great  distance  of  England  from  Borne,  pre- 
vented him  from  strictly  following  its  dictation  in  matters  of 
doctrine.  The  Decalogue  in  the  beginning  of  his  code  of  laws 
affords  a  particular  instance  of  this :  Alfred  omits  the  Second 
Commandment  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  but  he  supplies  it' in  the  tenth  place  by  the  very  un- 
Eoman  but  Mosaic  commandment  concerning  image- worship^. 
We  have  documentary  evidence  that  John  of  Ireland,  a  clear- 
seeing  philosopher  for  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  re- 
ceived from  Alfred  a  hospitable  reception ;  and  it  was,  in  fact, 
worthy  of  the  high-hearted  king  to  protect  a  man  who, 
because  he  entertained  a  different  opinion  on  transubstantia- 
tion  and  predestination,  underwent  most  bitter  persecution 
from  Eome^.  Alfred's  independent  spirit  could  not  submit 
itself  unreservedly  to  those  Donds  hj  which  all  free  exercise 
of  opinion  was  fettered,  and  even  this  instance  of  it  was  not 
allowed  to  ^o  unpunished  by  Bome.  In  spite  of  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  Church,  Alfred  felt  and  thought  more  as  a  G-er- 
man  than  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  in  his  character  we  see  the 
first  germs  of  the  independence  of  Protestantism. 

He  imbued  all  his  worldly  enjoyments  with  the  same  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Providence  had  sent  him  upon  earth  at  a 
time  when  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  was  undergoing  a 
decided  change.  The  bias  of  all  the  Teutonic  races  towards 
democracy  was  disappearing,  but  in  England  it  was  less  on 
the  decline  than  on  the  Continent.  The  transition  to 
feudalism  took  place  very  slowly,  and  was  the  result  of 
regular  causes,  as  all  political  changes  have  been  in  this 
remarkable  island.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Alfred's 

>  Lingard,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  ii.  468. 
*  Bicknell,  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great^  p.  290,  294,  where  much  that  is  correct  is 
mingled  with  many  errors. 
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reiga  was  one  step  towards  tliis  development.  We  have 
compared  Egbert  to  Charlemagne,  but  among  the  Franks 
the  disturbances  and  alterations  onlj  began  to  make  rapid 
progress  with  the  decline  of  the  GarloYingian  race,  whHst 
Alfred  still  continued  to  preserve  the  German  nation  in  all 
its  purity  during  this  century,  so  that  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  it  was  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  a  new  and  powerful 
system. 

We  perceive  in  Alfred  a  prince  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  irom  the  military  chiefs  of  the  little  German  states ; 
the  nucleus  of  a  court  began  to  show  itself  around  him ;  the 
formeriy  independent  nobuity,  who  were  only  inferior  in  rank 
to  the  King,  began  to  render  service,  and  to  renounce  their 
hereditary  power ;  the  royal  person  now  stood  like  a  tower, 
high  above  all  the  surroimding  buildings.  An  arbitrary  long- 
ing after  something  new  never  actuated  Alfred.  It  is  re- 
markable to  consider  the  prudence  by  which  he  was  guided 
in  the  construction  of  his  legal  code.  A  genuine  conservative 
feeling  moved  him  to  preserve  all  those  ancient  customs 
which  still  remained  in  efficient  operation ;  that  circumspec- 
tion in  carrying  out  measures  of  reform,  which  the  great 
statesmen  of  England  display  in  our  day,  was  also  cha- 
racteristic of  Alfred  whenever  he  resolved  to  abolish  any- 
thing old,  and  replace  it  by  a  new  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  his  own  rehgioua  views,  and  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  His  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  the  latter 
were  at  least  as  great  as  his  evident  desire  to  attain  high 
temporal  authority  as  a  Christian  monarch. 

He  never  disturbed  the  original  political  foundations  of  his 
nation.  When  all  lay  in  ruins,  he  laboured  unweariedly  to 
re-establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  former  state  of  things. 
The  roots  of  all  the  evils  of  the  Saxon  and  Low  German 
national  character,  sluggishness  and  indolence,  he  distin- 
guiahed,  with  his  keen  gmnce,  above  all  other  failings,  and 
endeavoured  to  combat  them  in^  every  possible  manner ;  now 
by  kind  teaching  and  exhortation — ^now,  when  his  patience 
became  exhausted  by  repeated  disobedience,  by  weU-lieant 
punishment.  His  active  mind  was  needed  to  set  in  motion 
the  slumbering  strength  of  his  people,  and  to  see  justice 
done  to  its  resd  value,  as  well  as  to  drive  out  stubborn  pre- 
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judices^.  When  the  aged  were  not  willing  to  recede  in- 
Btroetion,  and  especially  when  they  retarded  the  exwution 
of  justice,  he  shamed  them  hj  tne  indnstiy  of  vsath,  in 
which  he  knew  haw  to  sow  the  seeds  of  knowlelge  and  a 
better  comprehension  of  the  light.  By  Ids  own  example 
alone  was  he  able  to  induce  the  people  to  apply  themselyes 
to  the  strengthening  and  defence  of  the  country.  He  car- 
ried his  point,  and  Saxons  of  all  ranks  rejoiced  in  the  re- 
conquered freedom  which  Alfred  had  given  them,  a  freedom 
whose  nature  was  more  secure  than  before,  and  the  nume^ 
rous  class  of  8er&,  who  until  then  had  been  treated  as  living 
property,  received  the  invaluable  gift  of  liberty  of  choice  in 
thenr  masters ;  and,  in  common  with  their  noble  and  free 
countrymen,  held  the  memory  of  their  king  in  grateful  re- 
membrance long  after  his  death. 

So  stands  the  image  of  Alfred,  shining  brightly  in  the 
book  of  the  world's  history,  never  de&ced  by  malice  or  igno- 
rance, nor  dimmed  by  his  own  errors.  These  he  necessarily 
possessed,  but  they  have  been  entirely  forgotten  in  the  blaze 
of  his  virtues,  over  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  cast  no 
doud.  Severe  trial  and  purifying  cleansed  him  like  a  noble 
metal  from  all  dross.  Praise  can  never  degenerate  into  flat- 
tery in  the  case  of  a  great  man  whose  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  exalted  principles  of  morality  have  led  him  to  employ 
his  time  in  a  truly  noble  manner.  No  king  nor  hero  of  an- 
tiquity or  modem  times  can  be  compared  with  Alfred  for 
so  many  distinguished  qualities,  and  each  so  excellent. 
Princes  more  renowned  for  power  and  glory,  and  reigning 
over  greater  nations,  have  always  had  some  defect  in  their 
moral  character,  which  forcibly  contrasts  with  our  high  esti- 
mation of  their  mental  qualities ;  and  although  by  the  side 
of  Alfred,  ruling  in  his  narrow  "Wessex,  their  forms  appear 
to  tower  high  amongst  the  stars,  yet  his  figure,  in  its  smaller 
proportions,  remains  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  held  up 
by  the  hand  of  Grod  as  a  mirror  to  the  world  and  its  rulers. 

As  such  a  noble  example  he  has  lived  in  the  memory  of  a 

I  Asser,  p.  492:  Leniter  docendo,  adojando,  hortando,  imperando,  ad  nltimmn 
inobedientes  post  longaxn  paientiam  acrins  castigando,  yalgarem  stoltitiam.  et 
pertiDaciam  omni  modo  abomioando. 
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thousand  years,  and  during  that  period  the  people  whom 
he  governed  have  spread  over  the  earth,  making  homes  for 
themselves,  and  establishing  freedom  and  independence  of 
thought  and  deed  to  its  most  remote  bounds.  That  tree, 
which  now  casts  its  shadow  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  when 
menaced  with  destruction  in  its  bud,  was  carefully  guarded 
by  Alfred ;  but  at  the  time  when  it  was  ready  to  burst  forth 
into  a  plant,  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  to  the  influence  of  time. 
Many  great  men  have  occupied  themselves  with  the  care  of 
this  tree,  and  each,  in  his  own  way,  has  advanced  its  growth. 
"William  the  Conqueror,  with  his  iron  hand,  bent  the  tender 
branches  to  his  will ;  Henry  the  Second  ruled  the  Saxons 
with  true  Boman  pride ;  but  in  Magna  Charta  the  old  Ger- 
man nature  became  roused,  and  worked  powerfully  even 
amongst  the  barons.  It  became  free  imder  Edward  the 
Third,  that  prince  so  ambitious  of  ccmquest ;  the  old  lan- 
guage and  the  old  law,  the  one  somewhat,  altered,  the  other 
much  softened,  opened  the  path  to  a  new  era.  The  nation 
stood  like  an  oak  in  the  full  strength  of  its  leafy  maturity, 
and  to  this  strength  the  Reformation  is  indebted  for  its 
accomplishment.  Elizabeth,  the  greatest  woman  who  ever 
sat  on  a  tlirone,  occupied  a  central  position  in  a  golden  age 
of  power  and  htersture.  Then  came  the  Stuarts,  who,  with 
their  despotic  ideas,  outraged  the  deeply-rooted  Saxon  indi- 
viduality of  the  English,  and  by  their  own  fall  contributed 
to  the  surer  development  of  that  fireedom  which  was  founded 
so  long  before.  The  stem  Cromwell  and  the  astute  "William 
the  Third  aided  in  preparing  for  the  now-advanced  nation 
that  path  in  which  it  has  ever  since  moved.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  already  attained  maturity  in  the  'New  World, 
and,  founded  on  these  pillars,  it  will  triumph  in  all  places 
and  in  every  age.  Alfi«d*s  name  wiU  always  be  placed  amongst 
those  of  the  great  spirits  of  this  earth  ;  and  so  long  as  men 
regard  their  past  history  with  reverence,  they  wOl  not  ven- 
ture to  bring  forward  any  other  in  comparison  with  him 
who  saved  the  West  Saxon  race  from  complete  destruction, 
and  in  whose  heart  the  virtues  dwelt  in  such  harmonious 
concord. 
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Ybah. 

Date. 

LOCALITT. 

Events. 

838 

... 

On  the'stour. 

King  Egbert  died. 
KiugEthelwulf. 

888 

... 

On  the  Weg. 

KingEthelwulf. 

846 

KiugEthelwulf. 

847 

Canterbury. 

KingEthelwulf. 

840 

... 

Wantage. 

Alfred  bom. 

862 

Battle  near  Ockley. 

Burhred  of  MerdA  marries  Ethela- 

witha. 
Alfred's  first  journey  to  Borne. 

868 

Easter  (April  4). 

Chippienham. 

854 

Wiitbn. 

KingEthelwulf. 

865 

Ethelwulf  and  Alfk^  at  Borne. 

866 

Juiy. 

Prance. 

Ethelwulf  is  affianced  to  Judith. 

858 

October  1. 

January  13. 

July(?) 

Verberie. 

Marriage  with  Judith. 
King  Ethelwulf  dies. 

860 

King  Ethelbald  dies. 
Judith  returns  to  France. 

861 

Alfred  learns  to  read. 

862 

July  2. 

... 

Swithun.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  dies. 

866 

Pebniary(P) 

King  Ethelbert  dies. 

Arrival  of  Hingwar  and  Hubba. 

867 

Noyember  1. 

... 

Ealhstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  dies. 

868 

March  21. 

Battle  at  York. 

Alflred  marries  Elswitha. 

Conflict  at  Nottingham. 

m 

September  21. 

Battle  near  Kesteven. 

870 
871 

November  20. 
January  (?; 
After  8  days. 

KingEdmund  of  East  Anglia  dies. 
The  Danes  take  BeacUug. 

... 

Flight  at  Englafeld! 
Battle  at  Beading. 
Battle  near  Ashd^ne. 

After  4  days. 

... 

After  14  daya. 

Battle  near  Basing. 
Assembly  at  Swineburgh. 
Battle  at  Merton. 

After  2  months. 

.. 

AjHm 

King  Ethelred  dies. 

872 

Autumn. 

... 

Compact  of  the  Danes  with  Barhi«d 

W^SjBishop  of  Worcester. 
FaU  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 

873 

... 

874 

... 

Borne. 

King  Burhred  dies. 
Division  of  the  Danish  army. 

876 

... 

— 

A  amitii  sea-fight  in  the  Channel. 

OHBOincLi! — continued. 
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TSAB. 

Date. 

LOCALITT. 

EVEVTS. 

876 

The  Danes  take  Wareham. 

877 

... 

... 

The  Danes  march  towards  Exeter. 

878 

Ancfust. 

Searfight. 

The  Danes  leave  Exeter. 

They  take  Chippenham. 

Blockade   of   Kynwith  Caatle,   in 

Devonshire. 

... 

Alfred  in  Somerset. 

Easter  (Mar.  28). 

Athelney. 

Intrenchment  there. 

Z 

May  5-12. 

14  days  later. 

July. 
12day8later. 

SaUy  to  Brixton. 
Battle  at  Edinrton. 
Chippenham  taken. 

••• 

... 

Treaty  of  Wedmore. 
Guthorm-Athelstan  leaves  Wedmore. 

870 

Retreat  of  the  Danes. 

... 

Hasting  in  Fulham. 

Denewulf.  Btehop  of  Whichester. 

Searfight. 

Embassy  to  Rome  and  the  East. 

882 
883 

... 

884 

Dine. 

Asser  arrives  at  Alfred's  court. 

886 

Summer. 

The  Danes  hmd  near  Rochester. 
Sea-fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour. 
Alfred  commences  his  intellectual 

pursuits. 
London  rebuilt,  and   confided   t» 

... 

November  11. 

Leonaiford* 

886 

Ethelred. 

887 

... 

... 

Ethelhelm  t>ent  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome. 

888 

Beocca  sent  to  Rome. 

890 

... 

Padua. 

Queen  Ethelswitha  dies. 
Beomhelm  sent  ambassador  toBome. 

Battle  near  Louvaine,  on  the  Pyle. 

m 

September  1. 

892 

... 

The  Danes  land  in  Kent. 

894 

Easter  (Mar.  81). 

The  Danes  go  into  Berkshire. 
Battle  at  Famham. 

AuguiKt24. 

YOTk. 

... 

Guthred  of  Xorlhumbria  dies. 
Danes  in  Devonshire. 
Storming  of  the  fortress  of  Bamfleet. 
Hasting  braieged  at  Buttington. 

Passes  the  winter  near  (Chester,  and 

in  Wales. 

895 

... 

Devastations  in  Wales. 
Return  to  Essex. 

896 

;;; 

... 

Portiftcations  on  the  Lea. 
The  Danes  march  to  Bridgenorth.    ^ 
Witenagemot  at  Gloucester. 
Dispersion  of  the  Danes. 

^ 

Sea-fight  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 
Alfired  on  the  coast. 

Summer. 

Winchester. 

m 

Wul&mere. 

Alfred    meets   Eth^hred    and    his 
bishops. 

899 

Gelohyth. 

The  same. 

901 

Ootobir28. 

King  Alfred  dies. 

(^U-    .   ;    -         -     ",  .^'  - -■    >-^    ^v^a  ■■; 
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UR6  ylbpan  ealne  "Sypae  ymbhpyppt  tSyj-ef  mibban^eapbef . 
cp9&t$  Opopuf.  f|»  fpa  Oceanuf  ymbli^etS  utan.  f  one  man  japf ejc 
hatat$.  on  t5peo  coba&lbon.  ;]  hu  £y  fa  fpy  ba&laf  on  tSpeo 
tonembon.  Spam.  ;]  €upopam.  ^  Spppicam.  feali  fe  pmie 
men  fa&bon  fa&t  fa&p  na&pon  butan  cpejen  ba&laf.  Spa.  ^  fa&c 
oSep  Gupopa:-  Spa  if  bepanjen  mib  Oceanuf  faem  pijiyec^e 
be  fuSan.  ^  noptSan.  ^  eapcan.  ^  fpa  ealne  fyfne  mibbanjeapb 
ppam  tSaem  eafC  ba&le  bealpne  beba&f^ :  •  Donne  on  t$a&m  noptS 
baele.  f a&t  if  Spa.  on  fa  fpi^pan  healpe.  m  Danai  f »pe  ie. 
fa&p  Sj'ia  ^  Gupopetogsebepelicja'S.  ■]  fonne  op  fa&pe  ilcan  le 
Danai.  pi6  ^lanj  penbel  fSBf.  ^  fonne  pit5  peptan  Slexanbpia 
f aspe  bypij.  Spa  ^  Spppica  toja&bepe  licjaS :  • 

Bupope  hio  onjmtS.  ppa  ic  a&p  cpa&tS.  op  Danai  J>a&pe  le.  810 
If  ypnenbe  op  nop^  bs&le  op  Rippinj  J)»m  beopjimi.  fa  pnbon 
neah  f a&m  gapfecge  f e  mon  batetS  Sapmonbifc.  ^  f  10  ea  Danai 
ypntS  f anon  pitSpibte.  on  peft  bealpe  Slexanbpep  bepja.  on  m 
Rocbonafco  t5»pe  ^eobe :  -  pio  pypcS  f  aec  pa&nn.  f  e  man  batetS 
QOeotebifc.  "]  f onne  pop^  mib  micle  plobe  neab  f aepe  bypij  f e 
man  bateb  Tbeobopa.  pi's  eaptan  ut  on  fa  f »  ]dope^  f e  man 
haet  €uxinuf .  *]  f onne  mib  lanjpe  neaponeffe  piS  f anon  be 
eaftan  Eonftantmopobm  Lpeca  bypij  bjet$.  "^  f  onne  popS  f  anon 
ut  on  penbel  f se :  •  Se  pef t-pit$  enbe  Gupope  lanb-jemypce 
If  in  Ifpania  peftepeapbum  aec  f  3&m  japf ecje.  ^  m»ft  set  f  a&m 
i^anbe  fte  liaSef  batte.  f aep  fcyt  fe  penbel  fa&  up  op  f a&m 
jappecge  fa&p  Gpcolef  fyla  ftanbaS*..  On  fa&m  ilcan  p'enbel 
fa&  on  bype  peft  enbe  if  Scotlanb  '.• 
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OuB  forefathers  diyided  all  the  orb  of  this  earth,  saith 
Orosius,  which  is  encircled  by  the  ocean  that  is  called  Qarseeg^ 
into  three,  and  named  those  three  parts  Asia,  and  Europe,  and 
A&ica,  though  some  men  have  said  that  there  were  only  two 
parts ;  Asia,  and  the  other  Europe.  Asia  is  bounded  to  the 
southward,  northward,  and  eastward,  by  the  ocean,  and  thus 
comprises  half  of  all  this  earth  from  the  eastern  part.  Then 
in  the  north  paort,  that  is  of  Asia,  and  on  the  right  side,  Europe 
and  Aflia  join  together  in  the  river  Tanais ;  and  then  from 
this  same  river  Tanais,  south  along  the  Mediterranean,  and 
west  qI  Alexandria,  Asia  and  Africa  join  together^. 

Europe  begins,  as  I  said  before,  from  the  river  Tanais, 
which  takes  its  source  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Biphsan 
mountains,  which  are  near  the  ocean  that  is  called  the  Sarma- 
tian ;  and  the  river  Tanais  thence  runs  directly  south,  on  the 
west  side  of  Alexander's  temples^,  to  the  nation  of  the  Rho- 
covasci.  It  forms  the  fen  which  is  called  MsBotis,  and  thence 
forth  with  a  great  flood,  near  the  dty  called  Theodosia,  flows 
to  the  eastward  into  the  sea  called  the  Euxine,  and  then 
with  a  long  narrowness  south  from  thence  passes  east  of 
Constantinople,  the  Ghreek  city,  and  thence  out  into  the 
Mediterranean.  The  boundary  of  the  south-west  end  of 
Europe  is  in  Spain  westward  at  the  ocean,  and  especialh*  at 
the  island  called  Cadiz,  where  the  Mediterranean  flows  from 
the  ocean  where  Hercules's  pillars  stand.  In  this  same  Me- 
diterranean, to  the  westward,  is  Scotland. 
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Tiyjjiica,  "3  Spa  bypa  lanb-^emypco  on^innaS  op  SQexanbpia 
^ypta  bypij.  "^  lif  faec  lanb-^em»pe  pitJ  ]>anon  opep  Niluf 
]>a  ea.  *]  fpa  opep  €thiopica  peftenne  oS  ^one  pi^  S^Pr^^* 
;j  )>»pe  Spjrpica  nop^-peft  ;em»pe  if  8bc  )>»m  ilcan  penbel  r». 
)>e  op  faem  jappecje  pcyc  )>Kp  epcolep  jyla  ptanba^.  3  hype 
)uhc  pept  enbe  ip  set  ]^»m  beop^e  ]7e  man  ^hlanp  nemn^. 
3  »c  ]7a&m  i^anbe  ]7e  man  h»c  Foptunatup  ;• 

Scopcbce  ic  b»bbe  nu  jepaeb  ymbe  fa  )>py  ba&lap  eallep 
]>ypep  mibban^eapbep.  ac  ic  pille  nu.  ppa  ic  »p  jehec.  ]Mipa 
j>peopa  lanb-pica  ^em»pe  peccan.  bu  by  mib  bypa  p»tpum 
cobcja^:- 

Spia  on^ean  ]>8em  mibbele  on  ]7»m  ei^  enbe.  ]>8dp  bcjeS  pe 
mutSa  ut  on  )>one  ^appe^c  )>a&pe  ea  )>e  man  batetS  ISanbip.  )H)ne 
^appejc  mon  bs&t  Inbipc.  be  puSan  )>»m  mutSan.  pit$  ]K)ne 
jappejc  ip  pe  pope  fe  mon  baec  Cali^apbamana :  •  Be  pui$an- 
eaptan  ]>am  popte.  ip  )>»t  i^anb  Deppobane.  "^  )K>nne  be 
nopSan  )>»m  Iranbip  pe  muSa.  ]>aep  ]^»p  Lauci^p  pe  beopb 
enbat^.  neb  )>»m  ^appecje.  ]7»p  ip  pe  pope  Samepa.  be  nopban 
)>aem  popte  ip  pe  mu^a  ]>a&pe  le  ]>e  man  nemnet$  Octopo^oppe. 
)>one  gappejc  man  baet  Sepicup ;. 

Ds&t  pmt  Inbea  ^ema&po.  )>»p  )>»p  Laucapup  pe  beopb  ip 
be  nopt$an. "]  Inbup  peo  ea  be  peptan.  "3  peo  Reabe  p»  be  putten. 
3  pe  jappejc  be  eaptan : .  On  Inbea  binbe  ip  peopep  '^  peopepti; 
^eoba.  butan  )>»m  i^anbe  Tappabane.  )>a&t  b»^  on  bim  tyn 
bypij.  butan  otSpum  mane^um  ^epetenum  i^anbum :  •  Op  ]>»pe 
ea  Inbup.  )>•  be  peptan  eallum  ]>»m  lanbe  bS.  betpux  )»s&pe  ea 
Inbup.  "3  )>»pe  fe  be  peptan  bype  ip  Tijpip  baxxe.  fit  |dqmj$ 
buta  pu^  on  )K)ne  Reaban  p».  *]  betpeob  )>s&m  tpam  ean  pynbon 
pof  lanb  Opacappa.  -^  Paptbia.  -^  Spiba.  "3  PapptSa.  "3  COebia. 
)>eab  )7e  ^eppita  opt  nemnan  ealle  ba  lanb  GOebia.  oSSe  S^pppia. 
3  fa  lanb  pmbon  ppyiSe  beopbte^.  •3  faep  pynb  ppj'^e  pceappe 
pe^ap  "2  ptamje  >  Dapa  lanba  nop^  jem»po  pynbon  »t  fa»m 
beop^um  Eaucapup.  "3  on  puS  bealpe  peo  Reabe  p».  "3  on  f  »m 
lanbe  pynbon  tpa  mycde  ea.  Ifappep  3  Spbip.  on  )>»m  lanbe 
ip  tpa  "2  tpentij  feoba.  nu  b»t  bit  man  eaU  Paptbia  ;•  Donne 
pept  ppam  Ti^ip  )>»pe  ea  ot$  €upbpate  fa  ea.  fonne  betpeox 
f  »m  ean  pynbon  fap  lanb  Babyloma.  "3  Calbea.  "3  CX)epopotamia :  • 
Binnan  ]>»m  lanbum  pynbon  eabta  "3  tpentij  f  eoba !  -  P jTia 
nopS  ^ema&po  pynbon  «t  faem  beopjum  Taupo  "}  Eauci4*o.  "} 
bypa  pu9  2em»po  bcjaS  to  fam  Reaban  paa:*    ^blanj  fasf 
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Of  Africa  and  Asia  the  land-boundaries  begin  from  Alex- 
andria, a  city  of  Egypt,  and  that  boundary  lies  south  from 
thrice  over  the  river  Nile,  and  then  over  the  Ethiopian 
desert,  as  far  as  the  Southern  Ocean.  And  the  north- 
western boundary  of  A&ica  is  at  the  same  Mediterranean  sea, 
whicb  flows  from  the  ocean  where  Hercules's  pillars  stand ; 
and  its  right  western  boundary  is  at  the  mountain  called 
Atlas,  and  at  the  island  called  the  Eortunate. 

Now  I  have  shortly  spoken  of  the  three  parts  of  all  this 
earth;  and  I  will  now,  as  I  before  promised,  tell  of  the 
boundaries  of  those  three  regions,  how  with  their  waters  they 
lie  to  each  other. 

Towards  the  middle  of  Asia,  in  the  eastern  part,  lies  the 
mouth  of  the  river  called  Ganges,  out  in  the  ocean.  This  ocean 
is  called  the  Indian.  To  the  southward  of  that  mouth,  on  the 
ocean  is  the  port  called  Caligardamana.  To  the  south-east  of 
that  port  is  the  island  Taprobane ;  and  then  to  the  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  where  mount  Caucasus  ends,  near 
to  the  ocean,  is  the  port  of  Samara ;  to  the  north  of  that  port 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Octorogorra.  That  ocean  is 
named  Serious. 

These  are  the  boundaries  of  India :  there  moimt  Caucasus 
is  to  the  north,  the  river  Indus  to  the  west,  and  the  Eed  Sea 
to  the  south,  and  the  ocean  to  the  east.  In  the  land  of  India 
are  four-and-forty  nations,  besides  the  island  of  Taprobane, 
which  has  ten  cities  in  it,  besides  many  other  inhabited  islands. 
From  the  river  Indus,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  all  that 
country,  betwixt  the  river  Indus,  and  the  river  to  the  west  of 
it,  called  the  Tigris,  both  which  flow  south  into  the  Eed  Sea, 
are  the  countries  of  Aracosia,  Parthia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Media,  though  writings  often  name  all  these  lands  Media  or 
Assyria ;  and  these  lands  are  very  mountainous^,  and  there 
are  very  sharp  and  stony  ways.  The  northern  boundaries  of 
those  lands  are  at  the  mounts  Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  side 
the  Eed  Sea ;  and  in  that  country  are  two  great  rivers,  the 
Hydaspes  and  the  Arbis ;  in  that  land  are  two-and-twenty 
nations ;  now  it  is  all  called  Parthia.  Then  west  from  the  river 
Tigris  to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  between  those  rivers,  are 
the  countries  of  Babylonia,  and  Chaldsea,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Within  those  countries  are  eight-and-twenty  nations.  Their 
north  boundaries  are  the  mounts  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  an*^ 
their  south  boundaries  lie  on  the  Eed  Sea.    Along  the  I 
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Reaban  fa&f .  ]?»r  ba&lef  )>e  f a&p  noji^  fcyt.  lit$  f  lanb  2Spabia. 
"2  8aben  "^  €ubomane.  opep  f aepe  ea  6uphpa%:e.  peft  o"8  ]>one 
f^enbel  f».  "^  nop^  popneah  ot5  "Sa  beopj^ap  J>e  man  Taujuf 
hsBt.  ot$  face  lanb  fe  man  ha&t  Spmeme.  "3  ept  pit5  otS  ^;ypce 
mane^a  )>eoba  pynbon  )>»f  lanbef .  f  sec  if  Iloma^ena.  "^  Vemcia. 
■3  Damapcena.  "3  Loelle.  3  OOoab.  ^j  Simmon.  "3  Ibumei.  "^  lubea. 
■3  Paleptina.  "3  8appacene.  "3  feali  hiC  mon  ha&c  eaJl  Sypia ;  - 
Donne  be  nop^an  Sypia  pynbon  )?a  beopjap  ]fe  man  Taupup 
haet.  "3  be  nop'5an  }?8Bm  beopjum  pynbon  fa  lanb  Lappabocia 
"3  !?Spmenie.  "3  bio  2(pmeme  ip  be  eaptan  Cappabocia.  ^  be  peptan 
I^ppabocia  ip  J^aet  lanb  fe  man  ha&C  peo  L«ppe  Spia.  ;]  be 
nop^an  Eappabdeia  ip  )?aBC  ^epylbe.  )>e  man  haec  Temepepap. 
]?onne  betpux  Cappabocia.  ^  pa&pe  L»ppan  SIpiam  ip  pa&t  lanb 
Lilicia.  -3  Ippaupio  ;• 

Seo  Spa  on  »lce  healpe  hid  ip  bepan^en  nub  pealtmn  paetqie 
buton  on  eapt  healpe.  on  noptJ  healpe  ip  peo  p»  Guxmup.  "3  on 
pept  healpe  peo  pa&  fe  man  haet  Ppoponcip.  -3  €llq3[)ontup.  -3 
p^enbel  pa&  be  putSan  .*  -  On  ]>»pe  ylcan  Spiam  ip  pe  hyhpta  beoph 
Olympup  *.  • 

Seo  ^ypcup.  fe  nf  neap  ip.  be  nopt5an  hype  ip  J>aec  lanb 
Paleptme.  "3  be  eajtan  hype  8appacene  )?aec  lanb.  "3  be  peptan 
hype  Libia  }?»c  lanb.  "3  be  putSan  hy]ie  pe  beoph  J>e  Oimax 
mon  hatce.*.  Nilup  peo  ea  hype  sepylme  ip  neah  J^asm  dipe 
)>8&pe  Reaban  pa&.  }>eah  pume  men  pecjan  ^aec  hype  s&pylme 
py  on  pept  enbe  Spppica.  neah  ^a&m  beopje  Sthlanp.  ;} 
)>onne  pulpaSe  J>a&p  pe  eapt  ypnenbe  on  faet  panb.  -3  f aep  py  * 
ept  plopenbe  up  op  fa&m  panbe.  "3  fa&p  pypc"8  mycelne 
pae.  3  fa&p  heo  aepept  uppylS.  hy  hatat5  fa  men  Nuchul.  -3 
pume  men  Dapa.  "3  fonne  op  fa&m  pae  faep  hio  up  op  faem 
panbe  cymt5.  heo  ip  eapt  ypnenbe  ppam  eajt  ba&le  fuph 
Gthiopica  peptenne.  "3  fa&p  man  ha&t  ])a  ea  Ion  otS  "Sone 
eapt  bael.  3  f a&p  fonne  pyptJ  to  miclum  pa&.  "3  fa&p  fonne 
bepndS  ept  m  on  fa  eop^San.  "3  fonne  ept  nop^  fanon  upp- 
apppmc^  neah  f aem  chpe  pi^  f one  Reaban  pa&  fe  ic  a&p  bepopan 
paebe.  f onne  op  f aem  a&pylme  man  ha&t  f a&t  pa&tep  Nilup  fa 
ea.  3  f  onne  popt5  pept  f  anon  ypnenbe.  heo  tolitS  on  tpa  ymb 
an  i^lanb  f  e  man  ha&t  OOepeon.  "3  f  anon  nop$  bu^enbe.  ut  on 
f one  f^enbel  pa&.  fonne  on  f a&m  pmtpi^um  tibum  pyp8  pe 
mu^a  popbpipen  popan  ppam  f  a&m  nop^epnum  pmbum.  f  a&t 
peo  ea  bitJ  plopenbe  opep  eall  ^ypta  lanb.  "3  hio  jebetJ  mib 
fa&m  plobe  ppitJe  ficce  eoptS-paeptmap  on  Bjypta  lanbe;.     810 
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Sea,  at  the  part  that  runs  north,  lies  the  land  of  Arabia, 
Sabsea,  and  EudaDmon.  Beyond  the  river.  Euphrates,  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  northward  almost 
as  far  as  the  mountains  called  Taurus,  as  far  as  the  land 
called  Armenia,  and  again  south  as  far  as  Egypt,  are  many 
peoples  of  that  land,  namely,  Commagena,  and  Phoenicia,  and 
Damascus,  and  Coelle,  and  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  Idumaea, 
and  Judsea,  and  Palestine,  and  Saracene,  though  it  is  all 
called  Syria.  Then  to  the  north  of  Syria  are  the  mountains 
called  Taurus,  and  to  the  north  of  those  mountains  are  the 
countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and  Armenia  is  to  the 
east  of  Cappadocia,  and  to  the  west  of  Cappadocia  is  the 
country  called  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  to  the  north  of  Cappadocia 
is  the  plain  called  the  Themiscyrian ;  then  betwixt  Cappadocia 
and  the  Lesser  Asia  is  the  country  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria. 

Asia  is  surrounded  on  every  side  with  salt  water,  except 
on  the  east  side ;  on  the  north  side  is  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  the  sea  called  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont ;  and 
the  Mediterranean  is  on  the  south.  'In  this  same  Asia  the 
highest  mountain  is  Olympus. 

To  the  northward  of  hither  Egypt  is  Palestine,  and  to  the 
eastward  the  land  of  Saracene,  and  to  the  west  the  land  of 
Libya,  and  to  the  south  the  mountain  called  Climax.  The 
source  of  the  NUe  is  near  the  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea,  though 
some  men  say  that  its  source  is  in  the  west  part  of  Africa, 
near  mount  Atlas,  and  then  rapidly  flows  running  eastward 
into  the  sand,  and  near  there  again  flows  up  from  the  sand, 
and  there  forms  a  great  lake;  and  where  it  first  springs  up 
the  land  is  called  Nuchul,  and  by  some  Dara.  And  then 
from  that  lake,  where  it  rises  from  the  sand,  it  runs  east  from 
the  east  part,  it  runs  through  the  Ethiopian  desert,  and  there 
the  river  is  called  Ion,  as  far  as  the  eastern  part,  and  there 
then  becomes  a  large  lake,  and  there  then  sinks  again  into  the 
earth ;  and  then  again  north  from  thence  springs  up  near  to 
the  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea,  as  I  mentioned  before  ;  then  from 
that  soiu*ce  the  water  is  called  the  river  Nile ;  and  then  run- 
ning from  thence  westward,  it  separates  in  two  round  an 
island  called  Meroe,  and  thence  bending  northward  out  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Then,  in  the  winter  seasons,  the  mouth 
is  driven  by  the  northern  winds,  so  that  the  river  is  flowing 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  makes  with  that  flood  very 
abundant  fruits  in  the  land  of  Egypt.     The  farther  Egypt 
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pyppe  ^yptuf  li^  ^r^  anblanj  faef  Reafoan  fa&f  on  pitS  bealpe. 
3  on  eaft  healpe  fa&j*  lanbef  ht$  japfejc.  ^  on  hype  peft  healjre 
If  fco  uf  neape  ^yp^F-  T  on  faem  tpam  Ggyptum  if  peopep 
J  tpenci;  tSeoba;- 

Nu  h»bbe  pe  appicen  ]>»pe  Spam  pi^  ba&l.  nu  pifle  pe  pon 
CO  hype  nop^  bs&le ;  •  DsBt  if  )>onne  op  )?8Bm  beopjum  pe  man 
h»t  EaucafUf .  )?e  pe  s&p  bepopan  pppeecon.  )?a  fe  be  noptSan 
Inbea  pynbon.  ;]  hio  onjmnaS  »peft  eaftane  op  ^aem  japp ecge. 
•3  ]>onne  hcja^  peptpihte  ot5  Kpmenia  beopjaf .  )?a  lanb-leobe 
hi  hatat$  Papcoabpap .  fsep  op  )>a&m  beopjum  pyl^  peo  ea  fu^- 
peapb  Guppate.  ^  op  }i»m  beojijum  )>e  man  Papcoabpap  haet 
licjaS  fa  beopjaf  pefcpihte.  )>e  man  Taupof  ha&c.  otS  Cibcum 
faetlanb:-  Donne  be  nop^an  )?a&m  beopjum.  anblan^  f»f 
^apfecjep.  o^  f  one  nop^-eaft  enbe  fyfef  mibbanjeapbef .  f  a&p 
Bope  feo  ea  fcyc  uc  on  fone  japfecj.  ^  fanon  pefC  anblan^ 
)>aef  ^apfecjef .  on  fone  p»  fe  man  haet  Cappia.  pe  p»p  uppcyc 
to  p»m  beop^um  Caucapup.  pa&t  lanb  man  ha&t  pa  ealban 
ScitS^ian.  *]  Ipcaniam  ;•  Da&p  lanbep  ip  ppeo  "3  peopepcij  peoba 
pibe  copetene  pop  impaepcmbaepneppe  pa&p  lanbep  I-  Donne  be 
peftan  paem  f8&  Eappia  ot5  Danaip  tJa  ea. ;]  o^  paet  penn  pe  man 
hac  GOeotebipc.  ^  ponne  putS  otJ  pone  penbel  pae.  -^  ot$  pone 
beoph  Taupup.  ^  nop^  ot$  pone  jappejc.  ip  eall  8ci^t$ia  lanb 
binnan.  peah  hic  man  tonemne  on  tpa  ^  on  ppiCij  peoba  :•  Sc 
pa  lanb  on  eapc  healpe  Danaip.  pe  pa&p  neah  pynbon.  2Qbani  hy 
pynb  ^enemneb  m  Latma.  -^  pe  by  batata  nu  Ldobene;.  Nu 
hs&bbe  pe  pcoptlice  jepseb  ymb  Spa  lanb-^ems&pe ;. 

Nu  pille  pe  ymbe  Gupope  lanb-jema&pe  peccan.  ppa  mycel 
ppa  pe  hit  pypmept  piton.  ppam  pa&pe  ea  Danaip  pept  o^ 
Rm  "Sa  ea  peo  pyK  op  ps&m  beopje  pe  man  3Qpip  haet.  •]  ypn^ 
ponne  nop^pyhte  on  paBj*  japj'ecjep  eapm.  pe  pa&t  lanb  utan- 
ymblitJ  pe  man  Bp^'ttanma  ha&t.  ^  ept  pu^  ot5  Donua  pa  ea. 
pa&pe  a&pylme  ip  neah  pa&pe  ea  Rinej*.  ^  ip  pi'StSan  eapt  ypnenbe 
pits  Epecalanb  ut  on  pone  penbel  p8&.  '^  nopb  op  pone  jappejc 
pe  man  Lpen-p8&  ha&t.  binnan  pa&m  pynbon  mane^a  tSeoba.  ac 
hit  man  ha&t  eall  I/epmania '.  • 

Donne  pitS  noptSan  Donua  aepylme.  ;]  be  eaptan  Rme 
pynbon  Gapt-Fpancan.  ^  be  putSan  him  pynbon  Spaepap.  on 
ot5pe  healpe  pa&pe  ea  Donua.  ;]  be  put5an  him  "]  be 
eaptan  pynbon  Ba&jt5pape.  pe  ba&l  pe  man  Repiepbuph  ha&t. 
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lies  east  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  that  country  lies  the  ocean,  and  on  its  west  side 
is  the  nearer  Egypt  to  us,  and  in  the  two  Egypts  are  four- 
and-twenty  nations. 

We  have  now  written  of  the  south  part  of  Asia,  now  will 
we  proceed  to  the  north  part.    That  is  then  of  the  mountains 
called  Caucasus,  of  whicn  we  before  spoke,  which  are  to  the 
north  of  India,  which  begin  first  east  from  the  ocean,  and 
then  lie  due  west  as  far  as  the  Armenian  mountains.     The 
people  of  the  country  they  call  Parcoatrse.    There  from  those 
mountains  the  river  Euphrates  flows  southward,  and  from 
the  Parcoatrian  mountains  lie  the  mountains  due  west  called 
Taurus  as  far  as  the  land  of  Cilicia.     Then  to  the  north  of 
those  mountains,  along  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  north-east  end 
of  this  earth  where  the  river  Bore  runs  into  the  ocean,  and 
thence  west  along  the  ocean,  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus ;  all  this  land  is  called 
Old  Scythia,  and  Hyrcania.     In  this  country  are  three-and- 
forty  nations,  situated  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil.   Then  to  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea, unto  the  riverTanais,  and  to  the  fen  calledMflBotis, 
and  then  south  to  the  Mediterranean  and  mount  Taurus,  and 
north  to  the  ocean,  is  all  within  the  land  of  Scythia ;  though 
it  is  divided  in  two-and«thirty  nations.    But  those  lands  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tanais,  which  are  near  there,  are  called, 
in  Latin,  the  Albani,  and  we  now  call  them  Liobene.    Now 
I  have  shortlv  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Asia. 

Now  we  wiU  relate  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  so  much 
as  we  best  know  concerning  them ;  from  the  river  Tanais, 
westward  to  the  river  Ehine,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  called  Alps,  and  then  runs  direct  north  to  the  arm 
gf  the  ocean,  that  surrounds  the  land  called  Britain,  and 
again  south  to  the  river  Danube,  whose  source  is  near  that 
of  the  river  Rhine,  and  then  runs  eastward  towards  Greece 
out  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  north  to  the  ocean  which  is 
called  Cwen  Sea,  within  which  are  many  nations :  but  the 
whole  of  it  is  called  Germany. 

Then  to  the  north  of  the  source  of  the  Danube,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  Jthine,  are  the  East  Franks^  and  to  the  south 
of  them  are  the  Swabians,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  to  the  south  and  east  of  them  are  the  Bavarians, 
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•3  pihte  be  eaftan  him  fynbon  Beme.  "3  eajt-nop^  fynbon 
jy^injaj".  "3  be  noptSan  him  fynbon  €alb-8eaxan.  "3  be  noptSan 
peftan  him  fynbon  Fjiyfan.  "3  be  pejtan  6alb-8eaxmn  if  JElpe- 
mu"8a  f a&pe  ea  "3  Fpyflanb.  "3  panon  peft-noptS  if  )>aec  lanb  fe 
man  35n^e  h»c  "3  SiUenbe  "3  fumne  b»l  Dena.  "3  be  nop^an 
him  If  Kpbpebe.  ^  eajt-noptS  pylre  )je  man  M^elbaxi  ha&c. 
•3  be  eaftan  him  if  f^mebalanb.  )>e  man  ha&t  Syfyle.  -3  eaft-futS 
opep  fumne  b»l  GDapoapo.  '3  hi  GOapoapo  habba'5  be  peftan 
him  Dypmjaf  "3  Behemaf  "3  Ba&jtSpape  healpe.  "3  be  pitSan 
him  on  otSpe  healpe  Donua  )?a&pe  ea  if  f  »c  lanb  Eapenbpe. 
fut5  o^  t5a  beopjaf  )>e  man  haet  Mpif .  to  )7»m  ilcan  beopjum 
licjatJ  BaftjSpapa  lanb-^ems&pe  ^  Sps&pa.  "3  "Sonne  be  eaptan 
Lrapenbpan  lanbe.  be^eonban  )>a&m  peftenne.  if  Puljapa  lanb. 
•3  be  eaftan  pa&m  if  Epeca  lanb.  "3  be  eaftan  GOapoapo  lanbe 
if  f^ifle  lanb.  "3  be  eaftan  )>a&m  pnb  Datia.  }>a  ^  in  pa&pon 
Iiottan;*  Be  eaftan-noptSan  GOapoapa  ^ynbon  Dalamenfan. 
"3  be  eaftan  Dalamenfam  pnbon  popithi.  ^  be  nopSan  Dala- 
menfam  finbon  8uppe.  "3  be  peftan  him  pnbon  Syfele!-  Be 
nop^an  popithi  if  GO»^alanb.  ^  be  nopSan  GDa&j^alanbe 
Sepmenbe  o"8  "Sa  beopjaf  Rippm.  "3  be  peftan  8u"6-Denum  if 
Jj»f  japfecjef  eapm  fe  litS  ymbutan  fs&t  lanb  Bpittannia.  "3 
be  nop'5an  him  if  faef  fs&f  eapm  }?e  man  ha&t  Oft-fa&.  "3  be 
eaftan  him  -3  be  nop^an  him  fynbon  Nopt$-Dene.  aegfep  je 
on  )>8&m  mapan  lanbmn.  ^e  on  yasm  i^anbum.  "3  be  eaft^him 
fynbon  Spbpebe.  ^  be  fu'Ban  him  if  ^pemu^a  ]?8&pe  ea.  "3 
^b-8eaxna  fum  bsel:-  NoptS-Dene  habbatS  him  be  nop^an 
)>one  ilcan  f»f  eapm  )je  man  Oft-f»  ha&t.  "3  be  eaftan  him 
finbon  Ofti  "Sa  leobe.  -3  Spbpa&be  be  futJan ;.  Ofti  habbatS  be 
noptSan  him  fone  ilcan  fa&f  eapm.  "3  ^^mebaf  "3  Bupjenbaf .  "3 
be  fut5an  him  fynbon  psepelban:.  Bupjenban  habba'S  ^one 
lylcan  f8Bf  eapm  be  peftan  him.  ^  Speon  be  noptSan.  -3  be 
eaftan  him  f int  8epmenbe.  -3  be  futSan  him  8uppe : .  8peon 
habbatS  be  fut$an  him  fone  faef  eapm  Ofti.  "3  be  eaftan 
him  8epmenbe.  ;3  be  nop'5aii  opep  fa  peptennu  if  Epenlanb. 
"3  be  peftan-noptSan  him  pnbon  8cpibe-Finnaf .  ;3  be  peftan 
NoptSmennI- 
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that  part  which  is  called  Eegnesburh,  and  due  east  from  them 
are  tae  Bohemians,  and  to  the  north-east  the  Thuringians, 
and  to  the  north  of  them  are  the  Old  Saxons,  and  to  the 
north-west  of  them  are  the  Erisians,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Old  Saxons  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  Eriesland,  and 
thence  to  the  north-west  is  the  land  which  is  called  Angeln, 
and  Seeland,  and  some  part  of  Denmark ;  to  the  north  is 
Apdrede,  and  to  the  north-east  the  "Wylts,  who  are  called 
^^feldan,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  "Wendland,  which  is  called 
Sysyle,  and  sonth-east,  over  some  part,  Moravia,  and. these 
Moravians  have  to  the  west  the  Thuringians  and  Bohemians, 
and  part  of  the  Bavarians,  and  to  the  south,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Danube,  is  the  coimtry  called  Oarinthia,  south 
as  far  as  the  mountains  called  the  Alps.  Towards  the  same 
mountains  lie  the  boundaries  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia;  and 
then  to  the  east  of  the  Carinthian  land,  beyond  the  waste  is 
Bulgaria,  and  to  the  east  of  that  is  Greece,  to  the  east  of 
Moravia  is  the  Vistula  land,  and  to  the  east  of  that  are  the 
Dacians,  who  were  formerly  Goths.  To  the  north-east  of  the 
Moravians  are  the  DalamensaB ;  east  of  the  DalamenssB  are 
the  Horithi,  and  north  of  the  Dalamens®  are  the  Surpe,  and 
to  the  west  of  them  are  the  Sysele.  To  the  north  of  the 
Horithi  is  Maegthaland,  and  north  of  Msegthaland,  Sermende, 
as  far  as  the  EiphsBan  mountains,  and  to  the  west  of  the  South 
Danes  is  that  arm  of  the  ocean  that  surrounds  Britain,  and 
to  the  north  of  it  is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  is  called  the 
]BaBt-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  that  and  to  the  north  of  it  are 
the  North  Danes,  both  on  the  continent  and  on  the  islands ; 
and  to  the  east  of  them  are  the  Afdrede,  to  the  south  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  some  part  of  the  Old  Saxons.  The 
North  Danes  have,  to  the  north,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea 
which  is  called  the  East-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  the 
nation  of  the  Osti,  and  Afdrede  to  the  south.  The  Osti  have, 
to  the  north  of  them,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  Wends 
and  the  Burgund»,  and  to  the  south  of  them  are  the  Hsefel- 
dan.  The  BurgundsB  have  the  same  arm  of  the  sea  to  the 
west  of  them,  and  the  Swedes  to  the  north ;  and  to  the  east 
of  them  are  the  Sermende,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  Surfe, 
the  Swedes  have  to  the  south  of  them  the  arm  of  the  Bast-Sea, 
and  to  the  east  of  them  Sermende,  and  to  the  north,  over  the 
wastes,  is  Cwenland,  to  the  north-west  are  the  Scride-Eins, 
and  to  the  west  the  Northmen. 
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Ohthepe  fa&be  hif  hlapopbe  JElppebe  kyninc^e  pxt  he  eal]ia 
NopSmanna  nopt5mef  t  bube  [ .  pe  cp»9  )>Kt  he  bube  on  ]>d&izi 
lanbe  nopSepeapbum  piS  )>a  pep:  f ae.  he  j-a&be  Seah  )>8&C  faec 
lanb  jy  fpytSe  lanj  nopt$  Jmnon.  ac  hic  i|*  call  pefte  buton  on. 
peapum  jTopum  jriccemselum  piciatJ  Fmnaf .  on  huntaSe  on 
pmtpa.  '^  on  pimepa  on  pif  co^e  be  )>»pe  f  ae :  •  pe  j'SBbe  )>a&t; 
he  »c  punum  cyppe  polbe  panbian  hu  lan^e  fa&t  lanb  noptJ- 
pihte  l»^e.  ot$t$e  hpse]7ep  aenij  man  be  nopiSan  })8Bm  peftene 
bube ;  •  Da  pop  he  nop"8piht;e  be  faem  lanbe.  lee  him  ealne 
peg  ysdt  pefce  lanb  on  faec  fteopbopb.  "3  }>a  pib  f »  on  b»cbopb. 
)>py  bajaf .  fa  paef  he  fpa  peop  nop^  fpa  hps&l-huntan  pyppejt: 
papat^ :  •  Da  pop  he  f  a-jyt  nopt$pyhte.  ppa  he  mihte  on  'pam 
oSpum  ]7pim  ba^nm  ^epejhan.  ]>a  beah  pa&c  lanb  )>aep  ea]t:* 
pyhte.  ot5^e  pio  paa  m  on  faeC  lanb.  he  nypce  hp»)>ep.  buton 
he  pipte  fa&t  he  f aep  bab  peptan  pmbep.  otSCe  hpon  noptSan.  ^ 
f  ejlebe  ]7anon  eapr  be  lanbe.  ppa  ppa  he  mihce  on  peopep  ba^m 
^epe^an.  fa  pceolbe  he  faep  biban  pyhce  nopSan .  pmbep. 
poptSan  ])8BC  lanb  fa&p  beah  puSpihce.  o^tSe  peo  pae  m  on  J>»c 
lanb.  he  nypce  hpa&fep.  fa  pejlebe  he  fanon  pu^pihce  be 
lanbe.  ppa  ppa  he  mihte  on  pip  ba^um  jepejhan  :•  Da  lae^f»p 
an  mycel  ea  up  m  fs&t  lanb.  fa  cypbon  hy  up  in  on  t$a  ea. 
popf  a&m  hy  ne  boppcon  poptJ  be  f  a&pe  ea  pe^han  pop  unppit$e. 
popf  8&m  f  8BC  lanb  f»Y  eall  jebun  on  otJpe  healpe  f  s&pe  ea  *. .  Ne 
mecte  he  a&p  nan  jebun  lanb  pyS'5an  he  ppam  hip  a^num 
hame  pop.  ac  him  y^y  ealne  peg  pepte  lanb  on  f  a&c  pteopbopb 
butan  pipcepan.  ^  pujelepan.  ;]  huntan.  ^  faet  pa&pon  ealle 
Fmnap.  ;]  him  pa&p  a  pib  paa  on  faec  baecbopb ;.  Da  Beopmap 
haepbon  ppitSe  pell  jebun  hypa  lanb.  ac  hi  ne  boppton  f  a&pon 
cuman.  ac  fapa  Teppinna  lanb  pa&p  eaJl  pepte.  butan  faep 
himtan  jepicobon.  otS^e  pipcepap.  ot5"5e  pu^elepap  :• 

Fela  ppella  him  paebon  fa  Beopmap.  a&^fep  je  op  hypa 
a^enum  lanbe.  ^e  op  fa&m  lanbe  f  e  ymb  hy  utan  pa&pon.  ac 
he  nypce  hpa&t  f  sep  poSep  pa&p.  popf  a&m  he  hit  pylp  ne  jepeah  > 
Da  Fmnap.  him  fuhte.  ^  fa  Beopmap  pppa&con  neah  an 
jetSeobe^.  8pi'5opt  he  pop  ^ybep.  to-eacan  f  a&p  lanbep  pcea« 
punje.  pop  fa&m  hopp-hpaelum.  popfa&m  hi  habba'5  ppy^ 
aetSele  ban  on  hypa  totJum.  fa  tet5  hy  bpohton  pume  fa&m 
cynmcje.  ;]  hypa  hyb  biS  ppi^e  job  to  pcip-papum*..  8e 
hpa&l  bi^  micle  k&ppa  ^onne  otSpe  hpalap.  ne  bi^  he  len^^pa 
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"  Ohtbere  told  his  lord  King  JElfred,  that  he  dwelt  north- 
most  of  all  the  Northmen.  He  said  that  he  dwelt  in  the 
land  to  the  northward,  along  the  West-Sea ;  he  said,  how- 
ever, that  that  land  is  very  long  north  from  thence,  but  it  is 
all  waste,  except  in  a  few  places,  where  the  Pins  here  and 
there  dwell,  for  hunting  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
for  fishing  in  that  sea.  He  said  that  he  was  desirous  to  try, 
once  on  a  time,  how  far  that  country  extended  due  north,  or 
whether  any  one  lived  to  the  north  of  the  waste.  He  then 
went  due  north  along  the  countiy,  leaving  all  the  way  the 
waste  land  on  the  right,  and  the  wide  sea  on  the  left,  for  three 
days :  he  was  as  far  north  as  the  whale-hunters  go  at  the 
farthest.  Then  he  proceeded  in  his  course  due  north,  as  far 
as  he  could  sail  within  another  three  davs ;  then  the  land 
there  inclined  due  east,  or  the  sea  into  the  land,  he  knew 
not  which,  but  he  knew  that  he  there  waited  for  a  west  wind, 
or  a  little  north,  and  sailed  thence  eastward  along  that  land 
as  &r  as  he  could  sail  in  four  days ;  then  he  had  to  wait  for  a 
due  north  wind,  because  the  land  there  inclined  due  south, 
or  the  sea  in  on  that  land,  he  knew  not  which ;  he  then  sailed 
thence  along  the  coast  due  south,  as  &x  as  he  could  sail  in  five 
days.  There  lay  a  great  river  up  in  that  land ;  they  then 
turned  up  in  that  river,  because  they  durst  not  sail  on  by 
that  river,  on  account  of  hostility,  because  all  that  country 
was  inhabited  on  the  other  side  of  that  river ;  he  liad  not 
before  met  with  any  land  that  was  inhabited  since  he  came 
from  his  own  home ;  but  all  the  way  he  had  waste  land  on 
his  right,  except  fishermen,  fowlers,  and  hunters,  all  of  whom 
were  iFins,  and  he  had  constantljr  a  wide  sea  to  the  left.  The 
Beormas  had  well  cultivated  their  country,  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  enter  it ;  and  the  Terfinna  land  was  all  waste,  except 
where  hunters,  fishers,  or  fowlers  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 

"  The  Beormas  told,  him  many  particulars  both  of  theip 
own  land,  and  of  the  other  lands  lymg  around  them ;  but  he 
knew  not  what  was  true,  because  he  did  not  see  it  himself; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Eins  and  the  Beormas  spoke 
nearly  one  language.  He  went  thither  chiefly,  in  addition  to 
seeing  the  country,  on  account  of  the  walrusses,  because  they 
have  very  noble  bones  in  their  teeth,  spme  of  those  teeth  they 
hroujjht  to  the  king :  and  their  hides  are  good  for  ship-ropes. 
Tbia  whale  is  much  less  than  other  whales,  it  being  not  longer 
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]K>nne  I'JTan  ehia  lanj.  ac  on  bif  a^nmn  lanbe  if  fe  becjta 
h]rs&l-hmita6.  )>a  beotS  eahta  ;]  peopejicijef  elna  lan^e.  "3  J>a 
ma&ftan  f iptijef  elna  lan^e.  ]>apa  he  j^ebe  )>kc  he  jyxa  fum 
opfloje  ryxtig  on  tpam  bajrnn '.  pe  paep  fpj^  FP^^^S  ™*'^  ^'^ 
Jwm  sehcum  J>e  heopa  fpeba  on  beot$.  ^  if  on  pilbeojium*.- 
pe  ha&fbe  fa-^^yt.  )?a  he  fone  cynin^c  fohte.  tamjia  beopa 
unbeboht:pa  fyx  hunb;.  Da  beop  hi  hata^  hpanaf.  ]7apa 
ps&pon  fyx  fts&l-hjianaf .  t5a  beotS  fpy8e  bype  mib  Fmnum.  pop- 
^aem  h^  foh  J>a  pilban  hpanaf  mib : . 

pe  p8Bf  mib  )?aBm  jiypfcum  mannum  on  )>aem  lanbe.  na&fbe 
he  )>eah  ma  ])onne  tpencij;  hpytJepa.  3  cpenCij  f ceapa,  ;]  tpenci^ 
fpyna.  *;]  )>»t  lytle  J>aBC  he  epebe.  he  epebe  mib  hopfan.  ac  hypa 
ap  If  maBfC  on  )>8&m  japole  )>e  )>a  Fmnaf  him  ^ylbatS.  y»t  ^b,j:oI 
bit5  on  beopa  pellum.  3  on  pujela  petSepum.  "]  hpa&lef  bane.  3 
on  faem  f  cip-papum  fe  beot5  op  hpa&lef  hybe  jepopht  ^  op  peolef :  • 
^jhpilc  jyk  be  hyf  ^eb5Tibum.  fe  bypbqra  fceal  jylban  pp- 
tyne  meap^Sef  pell.  ^  pp  hpanep .  "3  an  bepan  pel.  ^  tpi  ambpa 
petSpa.  ^  bepenne  kypcel  o^^e  ytepenne.  "j  tpejen  fcip-papaf . 
»5^ep  fy  fyxtij  elna  lanj.  o)>ep  py  op  hp»lef  hybe  ^epojih'c, 
©"Sep  op  polef ;. 

pe  faebe  fa&c  Nop^manna  lanb  y»\ie  fpy^e  lanj  ^  fpy^ 
fma&l ;  •  Gall  )>8et  hif  man  a)>ep  ot5t5e  ettan  ot$t5e  epian  mse^. 
f  8BC  h'5  pi^  )>a  fa&.  *]|  ^  if  )?eah  on  pimum  ftoprnn  fpjySe  cl^fe. 
3  licjatJ  pilbe  mopaf  pi^  eaftan.  ^  pitS  uppon  emnlanje  ^fm 
^-xbynum  laiibe :-  On  Ja&m  mopum  eapbiatS  Fmnap .  -y  )wt  b^tie 
KDRb  If  eaftepeapb  bpaboft.  "3  fymle  fpa  noptSop  fpa  pnaelpe  > 
€aftepeapb  hic  ma&j  bion  fyxCij  mila  bpab.  otJ5e  hpene  bpaebpe. 
•3  mibbepeapb  )>piti5  ot$tSe  bpabpe.  •](  nopt$epeapb  he  cpa&f$.  }>a^ 
hit  fmaloft  paepe.  f  hit  mihte  beon  )>peopa  mila  bpab  to  ]is&m 
.  mope.  3  fe  mop  f^fan  on  fumum  ftopum  fpa  bpab  fpa  man 
ma&^  on  tpam  pucmn  opeppepan.  ^  on  fumnm  ftopum  fpa 
bpab  fpa  man  maej  on  fyx  bajum  opeppepan :-  Donne  if  to- 
emnef  faem  lanbe  fu^peapbum  on  o)>pe  healpe  )>8ef  mopef 
Speolanb  0$  tSaet  lanb  nop^peapb.  3  to-emnef  faena  lanbe 
nop'Sepeapbum  Cpenalanb;*  Da  Cpenaf  hep^iat^  hpilum  on 
J?a  NoptSmen  opqi  ]7one  mop.  hpilum  ^a  NoptJmen  on  hy; 
J)8Bp  pnt  fpitSe  micle  mepaf  pepfce  jeonb  ]>a  mopaf.  3  bepatS 
}>a  Cpenaf  hypa  fcypu  opep   lanb   on  fa   mepap.    3   f&inon 
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than  seven  ells ;  but  in  his  own  country  is  the  best  whale- 
hunting,  there  they  are  eight-and-forty  ells  long,  and  most  of 
them  fifty  ells  long ;  of  these  he  said  that  he  and  five  others 
had  killed  sixty  in  two  days.  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man  in 
those  possessions  in  which  their  wealth  consists,  that  is  in 
wild  deer.  He  had  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  king,  six 
hundred  unsold  tame  deer.  These  deer  they  call  rein-deer,  of 
which  there  were  six  decoy  rein-deer,  which  are  very  valuable 
amongst  the  Pins,  because  they  catch  the  wild  rein-deer  with 
them. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  that  country,  yet  he  had 
not  more  than  twenty  homed  cattle,  and  twentv  sheep,  and 
twenty  swine,  and  the  little  that  he  ploughed  he  ploughed 
with  horses.  But  their  wealth  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
the  rent  paid  them  by  the  Fins.  That  rent  is  in  skins  of 
animals,  and  birds'  feathers,  and  whalebone,  and  in  ship-ropes 
made  of  whales'  hides,  and  of  seals'.  Every  one  pays  accord- 
ing to  his  birth ;  the  best-born,  it  is  said,  pay  the  skins  of 
fifteen  martens,  and  five  rein-deer's,  and  one  bear's-skin,  ten 
ambers  of  feathers,  a  bear's  or  otter's  skin  kyrtle,  and  two 
ship-ropes,  each  sixty  ells  long,  made  either  of  whale-hide  or 
of  seal's. 

"  He  said  that  the  Northmen's  land  was  very  long  and 
very  narrow ;  all  that  his  man  could  either  pasture  or  plough 
lies  by  the  sea,  though  that  is  in  some  parts  very  rocky ;  and 
to  the  east  are  wild  mountains,  parallel  to  the  cultivated  land. 
The  Pins  inhabit  these  mountains,  and  the  cultivated  land  is 
broadest  to  the  eastward,  and  continnally  narrower  the  inore 
north.  To  the  east  it  may  be  sixty  miles  broad,  or  a  little 
broader,  and  towards  the  middle  thirty,  or  broader;  and 
northward,  he  said,  where  it  is  narrowest,  that  it  might  be 
three  miles  broad  to  the  mountain,  and  the  mountain  then 
is  in  some  parts  so  broad  that  a  man  may  pass  over  in  two 
weeks,  and  in  some  parts  so  broad  that  a  man  may  pass  over 
in  six  days.  Then  along  this  land  sonthwards,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountain,  is  Sweden,  to  that  land  northwards ;  and 
along  that  land  northwards,  Cwenland.  The  Cwenas  some- 
times make  depredations  on  the  Northmen  over  the  moun- 
tain, and  sometimes  the  Northmen  on  them ;  there  are  very 
large  fi'esh  meres  amongst  the  mountains,  and  the  Cwenas 
carry  their  ships  over  land  into  the  meres,  and  thence  make 
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heji^iaS  on  J>a  NopSmen.  hf  habbat$  fpy^e  lycle  fcipa.  -}  fpitJe 
leohce ;  • 

Ohthepe  yaebe  f  po  f  cip  hatte  paljolanb  I>e  he  on  bube  [  • 
pe  cp»t$  f  nan  man  ne  bube  be  nopt$an  him  >  Donne  if  aa 
popt  on  pitSepeapbum  ]78&m  lanbe.  )>one  man  h»c  Scipm^ef- 
heal  fybep  he  cp»t$  f  man  ne  mihte  jefejhan  on  anum  mont^e. 
2J7:  man  on  mht  picobe.  "^  selce  b»^e  ha&pbe  ambypne  pmb.  3 
ealle  )>a  hpile  he  fceal  f e^an  be  lanbe.  "}  on  ]>8&c  fteopbopb 
him  bits  8&pejT  Ipalanb.  -]  )K)nne  ]7a  i^anb  )>e  fynb  betux  Ipa- 
lanbe.  "^  J^ijyum  lanbe ;  •  Donne  if  )>if  lanb  66  he  cymtS  co 
8cipin^ef-heale.  ^  ealne  peg  on  )>8et  ba^cbopb  Nop^peje.  pitJ 
fui$an  fone  8cipin^ef-heal  pyK  fpytSe  mycel  f »  up  in  on  past: 
lanb.  feo  if  bpabjie  )>onne  aenij  man  ofepfeon  mas^e.  "^  if 
Ijotlanb  on  ti^jie  healf e  on^ean.  "3  pt$t$a  Sillenbe  *  •  8eo  f se  li^ 
ma&ni^  hunb  mila  up  m  on  ]>»t  lanb.  '^  op  Scipm^ef-heale  he 
q?»t$  f  he  f  e^obe  on  pip  ba^an  to  )>»m  popte  )>e  mon  hset  »t:- 
pa&Sum.  f e  fCent  betuh  p^mebum.  -]  8eaxum.  -^  Snjle.  j  hyjitS 
mon  Dene  I* 

Da  he  J^ibeppeapb  pe^lobe  ppam  Scipm^ep-heale.  ]»&  paef 
him  on  )>set  bsecbopb  Denameapc.  "^  on  ^a&t  fteopbopb  pib  f» 
fpy  bajaf .  ^  }?a  tpe^en  bajap  »p  he  to  pa^tSum  come,  him  pa&p 
on  ]>8&t  fteopbopb  £otlanb.  *;]  Sillenbe.  "^  i^anba  pela.  on  ]i»ni 
lanbum  eapbobon  6n^e.  »p  hi  hibep  on  lanb  comon.  "]  hym 
pB&f  ]>a  tpe^en  ba^ap  on  tSset  b»cbopb  ys,  i^lanb  )>^  into  Dene- 
meapce  hypaS ;  • 

pulpftan  f»be  f  he  ^epope  op  p»t$um.  ]7aet  he  ysBrjie  on 
Tpufo  on  fypan  ba^um  3  nihtum.  )>8Bt  J^aet  pcip  p»p  ealne  pe^ 
ypnenbe  unbep  pe^e.  ^eonoblanb  him  ps&p  on  fteopbopb.  "3  on 
ba&cbopb  him  ps&p  Lan^alanb.  "}  Laelanb.  ^  Falptep.  "j  Scon^. 
^2  pBLf  lanb  eall  hypa^  to  Denemeapcan.  ^  )K)nne  Bup^enbalanb 
paep  uf  on  bsecbopb.  "^  fa  habbalS  him  pylp  cymnj ;  •  Donne 
a&ptep  Bupjenbalanbe  pa&pon  up  ]mf  lanb  ]>a  pynb  hatene 
8Bpeft  Blecm^a-^  ^  GOeope.  ;]  €oplanb.  "3  Iiotknb  on  bs&cbopb. 
J  faf  lanb  hypatS  to  Speon.  anb  |7eonoblanb  ps&p  up  ealne  pe^  on 
pteopbopb.  o'S  f^iple-muSan  >  8eo  piple  ip  fpytSe  mycel  ea.  "3  hio 
tolitS  pitlanb  3  peonoblanb.  ^  fa&t  pitlanb  behmpetJ  to 
6ftum.  ■]  feo  ^ifle  ht$  ut  op  f^eonoblanbe.  ^  htS  m  Gjxmepe. 
J  pe  6ftmepe  if  hupu  pptene  mila  bpab ;  •  Donne  cymetS  Ilpn^ 
eaptan  m  €ftmepe  op  fa&m  mepe  )?e  Tpupo  ftanbetJ  m  ftat$e.  3 
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depredations  on  the  Northmen;  they  have  very  little  ships, 
and  very  light. 

"  Ohthere  said  that  the  shire  in  which  he  dwelt  is  called 
Halgoland.  He  said  that  no  one  dwelt  to  the  north  of  him ; 
there  is  likewise  a  port  to  the  south  of  that  land,  which  is 
called  Sciringes-heal ;  thither,  he  said,  no  one  could  sail  in 
a  month,  if  he  landed  at  night,  and  every  day  had  a  fair 
wind ;  and  all  the  while  he  would  sail  along  the  land,  and  on 
the  starboard  will  first  he  Ireland,  and  then  the  islands  which 
are  between  Iraland  and  this  land.  Then  it  is  this  land 
until  he  comes  to  Sciringes-heal,  and  all  the  way  on  the 
larboard,  Norway.  To  the  south  of  Sdringes-heal,  a  very 
great  sea  runs  up  into  the  land,  which  is  broader  than  any 
one  can  see  over ;  and  Jutland  is  opposite  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  Seeland.  This  sea  lies  many  miles  up  in  that  land. 
And  from  Sciringes-heal,  he  said  that  he  sailed  in  five  days, 
to  that  port  which  is  called  jEt-HsBthum  (Sleswig),  which  is 
between  the  "Wends,  and  Seaxons,  and  Angles,  and  belongs  to 
Denmark. 

"  When  he  sailed  thitherward  from  Sciringes-heal,  Den- 
mark was  on  his  left,  and  on  the  right  a  wide  sea  for  three 
days,  and  two  days  before  he  came  to  HsBthum,  he  had  on 
the  right  Jutland,  Seeland,  and  many  islands.  In  these 
lands  the  Angles  dwelt  before  they  came  hither  to  this  land. 
And  then  for  two  days  he  had  on  his  left  the  islands  which 
belong  to  Denmark. 

"  Wulfstan  said  that  he  went  from  Sleswig  to  Truso  in 
seven  days  and  nights,  that  the  ship  was  all  the  way  running 
under  sail.  Wendland  was  on  his  right,  but  Langeland, 
Lolland,  Palster,  and  Skaane  on  his  left,  and  all  these  lands 
belong  to  Denmark,  and  then  Bornholm  was  on  our  left, 
which  has  a  king  of  its  own.  Then  after  Bornholm,  the 
lands  of  Blekinge,  Meore,  Oland,  and  Gothland,  were  first 
on  our  left,  and  these  lands  belong  to  Sweden ;  and  Wendland 
.  was  all  the  way  on  our  right,  to  the  Vistula  mouth.  The 
Vistula  is  a  very  large  river,  and  it  separates  Witland  from 
Wendland;  and  Witland  belongs  to  the  Esthonians,  and 
the  Vistula  flows  out  of  Wendland,  and  flows  into  the 
Frische  Haff',  and  the  Frische  Haff  is  at  least  fifteen  miles 
broad.  Then  comes  the  Elbing,  from  the  east  into  the 
Frische  Haff,  from  the  lake  on  the  shore  of  which  stands 
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cuma^  uc  famob  in  Bjicmepe  Ilfing  e&ptan  op  Gajrlanbe.  -)  f7if le 
piSan  op  pinoblanbe.  ^  fonne  benimtJ  f^ifle  Ilpn^lujienaman. 
;j  lije^  op  )>»m  mepe  peft.  -^  noptS  on  fa&.  poptSy  hit  man  haec 
pij-lemu^an ;  •  Daec  eaptlanb  ip  fpytJe  mycel.  ^  fa&p  bitS  fPytSe 
mani^  buph.  3  on  aelcepe  bypij  bitJ  cyninjc.  3  f  »p  bi^  n^e 
mycel  hmjn  3  pipcatS.  3  pe  cyninj  3  jia  picorcan  men  bpinca^ 
mypan  meolc.  ;]  fa  unfpebijan  3  fa  feopan  bpmcatS  mebo  *.  • 
Daep  bi^  ppytSe  mycel  jepmn  betpeonan  Imn.  ^  ne  bitS  faep 
naemj  ealo  jebpopen  mib  Gjtnim.  ac  f a&p  bitJ  mebo  ^enoh ;  • 

^Snb  fs&p  ij'  mib  GjTum  t5eap.  fonne  fsep  biS  man  beab. 
f  a&c  lie  bS  mne  impopbsepneb  mib  hif  ma^um  ^  ppeonbmn 
mona^.  ge  hpilum  cpegen.  3  fa  kyninjar  3  faotSpebeabSunjene 
men  fpa  micle  lenc^  fpa  hi  mapan  fpeba  habba^.  hpilum  healp 
^eap.  f  hx  beo"5  unpopba&pneb.  3  lic^a^  bupan  eoptSan  on  hypa 
hufum.  "3  ealle  fa  hpile  f e  f sbC  lie  bi^  mne.  f ap  f ceal  beon 
jebpync  3  ple^a.  o^  f  one  bsej  f  e  hi  hme  popb»pnat$ !  •  Donne 
fy  ylcan  bae^e  hi  hme  Co  faem  abe  bepan  pyila;S.  f  onne  toba&la'S 
hi  hip  peoh.  f  »c  f  a&p  co  lape  bit$  s&ptep  f  a&m  jebpynce  3  f  aeni 
plegain.  on  pip  o^^e  pyx.  hpilum  on  ma.  ppa  ppa  f  a&p  peop  anbepn 
bi^ ;  •  Slecja^  hic  f  onne  pophpa&ga  on  anpe  mile,  f  one  maepcan 
ba&l  ppam  f a&m  cune.  f onne  o^epne.  ^nne  f a&ne  fpibban.  o]> 
f  e  h^  call  aleb  bitS  on  f  a&pe  anpe  mile.  ^  pceaH  beon  pe  la&pta 
ba&l  nyhpt  f  a&m  tune,  f  e  pe  beaba  man  on  ht$ ;  • 

Donne  pceolon  beon  jepamnobe  eaUe  fa  menn  f e  ppyptopte 
hopp  habba^  on  f  a&m  lanbe  pophpa&^a  on  pp  milum.  o^tSe  on 
pyx  milimi  ppam  fa&m  peo  >  Donne  a&pna"8  hy  ealle  topeapb 
f  a&m  peo.  f  onne  cymetl  pe  man  pe  f  aefc  ppipce  hopp  hapatS  Co 
fa&m  a&pepcan  ba&le.  3  to  fa&m  ma&pcan.  3  ppa  aelc  a&pcep  o^pum. 
oS  hiC  biiS  eaU  jenumen.  3  pe  nimtS  "Sone  la&pcan  ba&l  pe  n;^hpc 
Saem  Cune  Sa&C  peoh  jea&pneS.  3  "Sonne  pibe^  a&lc  hyp  pejep  mib 
tSan  peo.  "3  hyc  motan  habban  eall.  3  popt5y  fa&p  beoS  fa 
ppipcan  hopp  unjepohje  bype ;  •  Snb  ^onne  hyp  jepcpeon  beo5 
j?up  eall  appenbeb.  f  onne  bypS  man  hme  uc.  3  popba&pneS  mib 
hip  pa&pnum  3  hpa&^e.  "]  ppiSopc  eaUe  hyp  ppebahy  popppenba^. 
mib  fan  lan^an  le^epe  fa&p  beaban  mannep  mne.  3  fa&p  fe 
hy  be  fa&m  pejum  alecja'S.  fe  Sa  ppemban  co-a&pna'5.  *] 
nimatS ;  • 

3  f aec  ip  mib  €pcum  Seap.  "Sa&c  fa&p  pceal  a&lcep  je^eobep  man 
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TroBO,  and  the  Elbing  flows  from  the  east  from  Eastland, 
and  the  Vistula  from  the  south  from  Wendland,  and  then 
the  Vistula  deprives  the  Elbing  of  its  i;ame,  and  runs  out  of 
that  mere  west,  and  north  into  the  sea ;  therefore  it  is  called 
the  Vistula's  mouth.  Eastland  is  very  large,  and  there  are 
in  it  many  towns,  and  in  every  town  is  a  king ;  and  there  is 
also  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  fishing,  and.  the  king  and 
the  licliest  men  drink  mares'  milk,  and  the  poor  and  the  slaves 
drink  mead.  They  have  many  contests  amongst  themselves, 
and  there  is  no  ale  brewed  among  the  Esthonians,  for  there 
is  mead  enough. 

^'  And  there  is  a  custom  among  the  Esthonians,  that  when 
any  one  is  dead  there,  he  lies  unbumt  with  his  relations 
ana  friends  for  a  month,  sometimes  two,  and  the  kings  and 
other  great  men,  as  much  longer  as  they  have  more  wealth ; 
sometimes  it  is  half  a  year  that  they  are  imbumt,  and  lie 
above  ^roxmd  in  their  nouses.  And  all  the  while  that  the 
corpse  IS  in  the  house  there  are  drinking  and  sports  till  the 
day  on  which  it  is  burnt.  Then  the  same  day  that  they 
carry  it  to  the  pile,  they  divide  his  property  wtdch  is  left, 
after  these  drinking  bouts  and  sports,  into  five  or  six,  some- 
times into  more,  according  to  the  value  of  the  property. 
They  then  lay  the  largest  part  about  a  mile  from  the  dwell- 
ing, then  another,  then  a  third,  until  it  is  all  laid  within  the 
mile ;  and  the  least  portion  must  be  nearest  to  the  dwelling 
in  which  the  dead  man  lies. 

^*  Then  shall  be  assembled  all  the  men  who  have  the  swiftest 
horses  in  that  country,  that  is,  within  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  property.  Thejr  then  aU  run  towards  the  property ;  then 
he  who  has  the  swfeest  horse  comes  to  the  first  and  largest 
portion,  and  so  each  afber  other,  till  the  whole  is  taken,  and 
he  takes  the  least  portion  who  takes  that  which  is  nearest 
the  dwelling,  and  then  every  one  rides  away  with  the  pro- 
perty, and  they  may  have  it  all ;  and,  on  this  account,  swift 
horses  are  there  excessively  dear.  And  when  his  wealth  is 
thus  dispersed,  then  they  carry  him  out  and  bum  him,  with 
his  weaponf  and  clothes ;  and  chiefly  they  spend  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  deceased,  by  the  dead  man's  continuing  so  long 
in  the  house,  and  because  they  lay  on  the  way  that  to  which 
the  strangers  run  and  take. 
"  And  it  is  a  custom  with  the  Esthonians,  that  people  ^ 
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beon  fopbs&pneb.  -}  SYF^^P  ^^^  <^  ^^^  pnb^  unpopb»pneb. 
hi  hic  fceolan  miclum  jebetan!-  ;}  V^]^^T  mib^ftuman 
m»^  J>8BC  hi  ma^on  cfle  jepypcan.  •]  fy  €»p  hc^aC  tSa  beaban 
men  fpa  lanje  ;]  ne  puLaC.  "^  by  pyjica5  ]>one  cyle  hme  on.  *] 
]>eah  man  afetce  tpe^en  p»telf  pull  ealaS  o^ie  psetepep.  by 
jebotJ  f  ot$ep  ht6  opepppopen.  pam  hit  py  pumop.  pam 
pmcep^  ]  • 

Nu  pille  pe  pecjan  be  put$an  Donua  ]>epe  ea  ymbe  Ejiecalanb. 
fe  \i6  pytS  eaptan  Eonpcantmopobm  £peca  bypij.  if  pe  pae 
Ppoponbitip®.  "3  be  nop^an  ILonptantmopolim  Cpeca  bypij. 
pcyc  pe  p8&  eapm  up  op  fa&m  paa  peptpihce.  )>e  man  haet  6uxinup. 
"3  be  pepcan-nop^an  J>a&pe  b)7U5  Donua  mutSa  Jjaepe  ea  fcfc 
pu^-eapc  uc  on  )>one  p8&  Giuunup.  •]  on  putS  healpe.  ^  on  pept 
healpe  faep  mutSan  pinbon  GOoep  £peca  leobe.  ^  be  pepcan  }^8&pe 
bypij  pinbon  Tpaci.  ^  be  eaptan  fa&pe  bypij  CDacebonie. 
^  be  pu^an  J>8&pe  bypij.  on  puf5  healpe  p»p  psep  eapmep  fe  man 
ha&t  ^eimi  pnbon  Sthena.  ^  Eopmthup  J>a  lanb.  -j  be  peptan- 
pu^an  Eopmthon  ip  Schaie  f  lanb.  a&t  )>8em  ^enbel  pae ;  •  Dap 
lanb  pynbon  Epeca  leobe.  "^  be  peptan  Schaie.  anblan^  J>aep 
p'enbel  paep  ip  Dalmatia  )>»t  lanb.  on  noptS  healpe  J>a&p  pa&p.  -5 
be  nopSan  Dalmatia  pinbon  Puljape  ^  Ijrpia.  3  be  pu^an 
Iltpia  ip  pe  penbel  pae  \>e  man  haet  T^bpiaticum.  "j  be  peptan 
J>a  beopjap  fe  man  h»t  Slpip.  "3  be  noptSan  J>a&t  pepten.  f  ip 
betux  I^penbpan  ^  Puljapum ;  • 

Donne  ip  Italia  lanb  pept-noptJ  lanj.  ^  eapt-putJ  lanj.  •]  hit 
belitS  penbel  pae  ymb  eaU  utan  buton  pe]tan-nopt$an  *  •  -ffit 
paem  enbe  hit  behcjatS  "Sa  beopjap  )>e  man  he&t  2flpip.  )>a  on- 
^mnaS  peptane  ppam  J>a&m  f^enbel  psa  m  Napbonenpe  ]>8&pe 
^eobe.  J  enbiatS  ept  eapt  in  Dalmatia  ]>8&m  lanbe  a&t  i»m  pae. 
fa  lanb  f e  man  ho&t  Iialha  Bel^ica ;  •  Be  eaptan  l>8Bm  ip  pio  ea 
}>e  man  ha&t  Rm.  •]  be  putSan  l>a  beopjap  )>e  man  haet  Slpip.  "^ 
be  peptan-jTitSan  pe  jappecj  fe  man  haet  Bpitampca.  "j  be 
noptSan  on  otJpe  healpe  fa&p  jappecjep  eapme  ip  Bpittannia  ;\ 
Daet  lanb  be  peptan  Lijope  ip  ./Equitama  lanb.  "3  be  pu^an"* 
-^quitania  ip  f  aep  lanbep  pum  bael  Napbonenpe.  •]  be  peptan- 
put5an  Ippania  lanb.  ^  be  peptan  jappecj  be  pu^an  Napbonenpe 
ip  pe  penbel  pa&  J>a&p  J>8ep  Roban  peo  ea  ut-pcyt.  *]  be  eaptan 
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every  language  shall  be  burnt ;  and  if  any  one  finds  a  bone 
unconsumed,  they  must  make  compensation  with  a  large  sum. 
And  there  is  among  the  Esthonians,  a  tribe  that  can  produce 
cold,  and  therefore  the  dead,  in  whom  they  produce  that  cold, 
lie  so  long  there  and  do  not  putrefy ;  and  if  any  one  sets  two 
vessels  fall  of  ale  or  water,  they  contrive  that  one  shall  be 
frozen,  be  it  summer  or  be  it  winter.'*  7 

Now  will   we  speak  concerning  the  south  of  the  river 
Danube,  about  Greece.    To  the  east  of  Constantinople,  a 
Greek  city,  is  the  Propontis,  and  to  the  north  of  Constanti- 
nople an  arm  of  the  sea  issues  due  west  from  the  sea  called 
the  Euxine  to  the  westward,  and  to  the  north-west  of  that 
city,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Danube  flows  out  south-east  into 
t\xe  Euxine  sea,  and  on  the  south  side  and  west  side  of  this 
mouth  are  the  Moesians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  the  west  of  that 
city  are  the  Thracians,  and  to  the  east  of  that  city  the  Mace- 
donians  ;  and  to  the  south  of  that  city,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  -Slgean,  are  the  lands  Athens 
and  Corinth,  and  to  the  south-west  of  Corinth  is  the  land  of 
Achaia,  near  the  Mediterranean.     These  countries  are  Greek 
nations,  and  to  the  west  of  Achaia,  along  the  Mediterranean, 
is  the  land  of  Dalmatia ;  on  the  north  side  of  that  sea,  and  to 
the  north  of  Dalmatia  are  Bulgaria  and  Istria,  and  to  the 
south  of  Istria  is  the  mediterranean  sea  called  Adriatic ;  and 
to  the  west  the  mountains  called  Alps ;  and  to  the  north  that 
desert  which  is  between  Carinthia  and  Bulgaria. 

Then  is  Italy  long  to  the  north-west  and  south-east,  and 

the  Mediterranean  surrounds  it  on  every  side  but  the  north- 

^J^est.     At  that  end  it  is  inclosed  by  the  mountains  called 

Alps,  which  begin  west  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Nar- 

bonese  country,  and  end  east  in  the  land  of  Dalmatia,  at  the 

Bea,  those  lands  that  are  called  Gallia  Belgica.     To  the  east 

of  it  is  the  river    called  Ehine,   and  to  the   south   the 

iiiountains  called  Alps,  and  to  the  south-west  the   ocean 

called  the  British,  and  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of 

this  arm  of  the  ocean,  is  Britain.     The  land  to  the  west 

^^  Liguria  is  Aquitaine ;  and  to  the  south  of  Aquitaine  is 

some  part  of  the  Narbonese  country,  and  to  the  south-west 

is  the  land  of  Spain,  and  to  the  west  of  the  ocean,  to 

the  south  of  the  Narbonese,  is  the  Mediterranean,  where 

the  river  Ehone  flows  out,  and  to  the  east  of  it  the  Provence 

8 
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him  Fpopent  fie. ;]  be  peftan  liim  Ppofent  f8&  O]:^  iMfpeftenu. 
yeo  uf  neappe  Ifpania. "]  be  peftan  him  *]  nop^an  GqiutTsiua. 
"3  f^afcan  be  nop^an ;  •  Ppopent  f ae  hs&j^  be  nop'San  hype  ytt 
bec^jaf  )>e  man  3Qpif  fast.  ^  be  pitman  hype  if  p^enibel  jm.  3 
be  noptSan  hype  •]  eaftan  yynb  Bup^enbe.  ;}  ^apcan  be 
pefcan^  ;• 

Ifpania  lanb  if  f pyf cyte.  ^  eall  imb  fleete  utan-ynrbhaDfrb  ^e 
eac  bimiian-ymbhiefb  opep  ]ia  lanb.  8&j)wp  ^e  op  ]>8em  ^apfecje 
^e  Of  fam.  ^«iibel  f8&.  ^  an  t$»pa  ^apena^  bt$  fut$-peft  on^ean 
]^»t  i^lanb  ])e  Eiabef  hatice.  ^  oSep  eaft  on^ean  f»t  lanb  Nap- 
bonen)%.  ^  je  tSpibba  noptS-peft.  on^ean  Bpijantia  Iialba  buph. 
*]  on^ean  Scotlaob.  opep  tkme  fs&f  eapm.  on  jep^te  ]^aene 
muSan  ])e  mon  h»t  8cene  >  8eo  uf  pyppe  Ifpania  hype  if  be 
peftan  ^apfecj  *]  be  noptSan.  p^enbel  f8&  be  fu^an  "3  be  eaftan. 
f eo  Uf  neappe  Ifpama.  be  nop'San  ])8epe  fyot  6quitama.  *]  be 
noptSan-eaftan  if  fe  pealb  Pjrpem.  "3  be  eaftan  Napbonenpe.  "] 
be  fu'San  f'enbel  f» ;  • 

Bpittaomia  J>aBt  i^anb.  hit  if  nopt$-»ft  lanj.  •]  hit  if  eahta 
hunb  mila  lan^.  ^  tpa  hunb  mila  bpab.  ^oane  if  be  futSan  him. 
on  otjie  healpe  yxy  f»f  eapmef.  Iiallia  Bel^ica.  ^  on  peft 
healpe  on  dfjie  healpe  ]uef  f»f  eapmef  if  Ibepnia  ]y»t  i^anb. 
^  cm  noptS  healpe  Opcabuf  fist  i^anb ;  •  Ibepnia.  f  pe  Scotlanb 
haraS.  hit  if  on  s&lce  healpe  ymbpan^en  mib  jappec^e.  '^  ppt$on 
fe  po  funne  I^Kp  %»^  neap  on  fetl  ])onne  on  o^pum  lanbe. 
J)8&p  fynbon  ly^pan  pebepa  ]>onne  on  Bpittanma ;  •  Donne  be 
peftan-nopt$an  Ibepnia  if  ]>8et  ytemefte  lanb  ]wt  man  h»t 
Thila.  *]  hit  If  peapum  mannmn  cuC  pop  )ii»pe  opep-pyppe> 

Nu  h»bbe  pe  ^ep »b  ymbe  ealle  6upope  lanb-^ema&po.  hu  hi 
toLcjaiS.  nu  pille  pe  ymbe  Spppica  hu  )>a  lanb-^^emsepo  tohc- 
^9u6  *  •  Upe  ^Ibpan  epasbon  f  hio  pa&pe  f e  tSpibba  b»l  9$yfq* 
mibban^eapbef .  n»f  na  poptSam  fe  )>»f  lanbef  fpa  pela  p»pe. 
ac  p(^am  ]>e  fe  f^enbel  jm  hit  he]^  fpa  tobceleb.  pop^an  }e 
he  l^yd$  fpiCop  on  )Kme  futS  ba&l  ^nne  he  bo  on  ^ne  nopS 
b»l. "}  fio  hsBte  h»p5  j^enumen  ])»f  pi's  bsalef  mape  fosme  fe 
cj^le  Sef  nopt$  bselep  h»bbe.  pop^on  ]>e  «lc  pht  m»^  bet  pit$ 
cyle  }onsie  pilS  hsete.  pop  )nim  J^m^on  ip  jSpppica  msfep^  ^e  on 
lanbiom  ^e  on  maimum  kepf  e  pomie  Cupope ;  • 
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sea ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  ProYence  sea,  over  the  wastes, 
is  the  nearer  part  of  Spain,  to  the  north-west  of  it  Aquitaine, 
and  Gascony  to  the  north.  The  Froyence  sea  has  to  the 
north  of  it  ttie  mountains  called  Alps,  to  the  south  of  it  is  the 
Mediterranean,  aad  to  the  north-east  of  it  the  Burgundi,  aod 
to  the  west  the  Gascons. 

The  land  of  Spain  is  tn&Qgukr,  and  all  ahout  surrounded 
with  water,  and  also  over  the  country  inclosed  either  by 
the  ocean  or  by  the  MediterEaneau.  And  of-  the  three 
angles  one  lies  south-west  opposite  to  the  island  called 
Cadiz;  another  east  towards  the  land  of  the  Narbonese; 
and  the  third  north-west  towards  Brigantia,  a  town  of  Gaul, 
and  towards  Scotland,  oyer  the  arm  of  the  sea,  and  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  That  [part  of]  Spain,  which 
is  farthest  from  us,  has  to  the  west  and  the  north  the  ocean, 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  and  to  the  east.  The 
[part  of]  Spain  nearer  to  us  has  to  the  north  Aquitaine,  and 
to  the  north-east  the  wold  [called]  Pyreni,  and  to  the  east 
the  Narbonese,  and  to  the  south  the  Mediterranean. 

The  island  of  Britain  is  long  towards  the  north-east,  and 
it  is  eight  hundred  miles  long  and  two  hundred  miles  broad : 
then  to  tbe  south  of  it,  on  one  side  of  the  arm  of  the  sea,  is 
Belgic  Graul,  and  on  the  west  side,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
arm  of  the  sea,  is  the  island  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  north 
side  the  Orcades.  Ireland,  which  we  call  Scotland,  is  sur- 
Tounded  on  every  side  by  the  ocean,  and  because  it  is  nearer 
to  the  setting  sun  than  any  other  country,  the  seasons  are 
niilder  than  in  Britain.  Then  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland 
is  that  utmost  land  called  Thule,  which  is  known  to  few,  on 
account  of  its  distance. 

Now  have  we  said  concerning  all  the  boundaries  of  Europe, 
how  they  are  divided ;  now  we  will  [speak]  of  A&ica,  how 
those  boundaries  are  divided.  Our  forefathers  said  that  it 
^Wtts  the  third  part  of  this  earth ;  not  because  there  was  so 
iQuch  of  this  land,  but  because  the  Mediterranean  has  so 
separated  it,  because  it  breaks  with  greater  force  on  the  south 
part  than  it  does  on  the  north  part ;  and  the  heat  has  con- 
sumed more  of  the  south  part  than  the  cold  of  the  north ; 
because  every  creature  may  withstand  cold  better  than  heat ; 
for  which  reason  Afirica  is  less  than  Europe,  both  in  lands 
and  men. 

s2 
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XpFPica  onjinS.  fpa  pe  ap  cpabon.  eaftan  peftpepb  jqi&m 
Gjypcum.  a&c  faepe  ea  }>e  man  Nilup  hac.  fonne  if  po  eajx- 
mefce  f eob  hacen  Libia  Lipiniacia.  hipe  if  be  eaftan  fio  uj* 
neappe  -^jyptuj*.  •]  be  noptJan  f^enbel  f ».  f e  man  bac  Libia 
JEchiopicum.  "3  be  pef can  8ypcef  maiopef ;  • 

Be  pefCan  Libia  JEchiopicum  if  po  uf  pyppe  -^^yptuf. 
•3  be  pitSan  j*e  japfecj  fe  man  hac  ^hiopicum.  "3  be  peftan 
Rojathicuf  Tpibulitania  po  feob.  fe  man  oCpe  naman  bac 
Spzujef.  hio  ha]^  be  eafcan  hype  Jwne  8ypcef  maiopef 
^  Ro;a))ite  fa  lanb.  j  be  noptSan  fone  penbel  fa.  fe  man 
hac  Sbpiaticum.  3  fa  feobe  fe  man  hat  8yptef  mmopef. 
^  be  peftan  Bizantium.  o'S  fone  fealtan  mepe.  ^  be 
pit5an  hype  Nacabpef .  3  Deothulaf .  j  Irapamancef  o'6  fone 
japf ejc  Bizantium ;  •  810  fiob  f ap  f a-beoph^  if  Sbpumecif 
J  8eujef.  "3  po  fiob  fap  po  myc  lebuph  if  Eaptaina.  3 
Numibia  po  feob  hi  habbaS  be  eajtan  him  ^ac  lanb  Sypcef 
minopef  "3  fone  fealtan  mepe.  3  be  noptSan  him  if  penbel 
fa.  "3  be  peftan  him  GOaupitania.  ^  be  pi^an  him  Uzepa  }>a 
beopjaf.  "3  be  futSan  fam  beopjum  J>a  fimbel-papenban 
jEthiopef .  66  tSone  japfecj  GOaupitania.  hyjie  if  be  eaftan 
Numebia.  3  be  nopSan  penbel  fa.  3  be  peftan  GOalua  po  ea. 
3  be  fuSan  Sftpix  ymb  )>e  beopjaf  f e  tobalatS  -p  paftmbape 
lanb.  ^  fat  beab  pylle  fanb.  fe  fytStSan  litS  pi^  on  fone  japfec^; 
GOau]iitania.  f e  man  otSpe  naman  hat  Tm^etana.  be  eaftan 
hype  if  GOalua  po  ea.  ^  be  nopSan  Sbbenaf  fa  beopjaf  -3 
lilpif .  o5ep  beoph.  f ap  fcyt  f e  enbe  up  op  f am  japfecje. 
betuh  fan  tpam  beopj^m  eaf tpeapb.  f ap  6pcolef  fyla  ftanbatS. 
•3  be  peftan  him  if  fe  beoph  IStlilanf .  o^  Sone  japfecj;.  ^ 
juSan  fa  beopjaf  fe  man  hat  jEfpepof.  "3  be  pi^an  him 
Sulolum  po  f  eob  o^  tSone  japf ecj ',  • 

Nu  habbe  pe  ymb  3!pfpica  lanb-^emapco  jef ab ;  •  Nu  piUe 
pe  j'ecjan  ymb  fa  ijlanb  fe  on  fa  penbel  pa  pnbon  ;•  Lippof 
fat  i^lanb  hit  litS  on^ean  Lihcia  3  Iffaupio.  on  fam  fap 
^apme  fe  man  hat  GOepcof .  "3  hit  if  an  huiib  mila  lanj  "3  pp 
•3  hunb-fypanti^  "3  an  hunb  mila  bpab  "3  tpa  "3  tpenti j ;  •  Lpeto 
f  i^lanb  him  if  be  eaftan  fe  fa  f  e  man  !?^pfatium  hat.  3  peftan 
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Africa,  as  we  have  before  said,  begins  from  ti.<6  east  west- 
ward from  Egypt  at  the  river  cafied  Nile;  and  the  most 
eastern  nation  is  called  Libya  Graramantica ;  to  the  east  of 
which  is  the  [part]  of  Egypt  nearest  to  us,  and  to  the  north 
the  Mediterranean,  which  is  called  Libya  uSthiopica,  and  to 
the  west  the  Syrtes  Majores. 

To  the  west  of  Libya  JSthiopica  is  the  farther  Egypt, 
and  to  the  south  the  ocean  called  ^thiopicum,  and  to  the 
west  of  Rogathitus  is  the  nation  of  Tripolitania,  which  is 
called  by  another  name,  Arzuges,  this  nation  has  to  the  east 
of  it  the  Syrtes  Majores,  and  the  land  of  Bogathiti ;  to  the 
north  the  mediterranean  sea,  which  is  called  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  nation  called  the  Syrtes  Minores ;  and  to  the  west  of 
Byzacium,  to  the  salt  mere;  and  to  the  south  of  it  the 
Natabres,  Getuli,  and  Qaramantes,  to  the  sea  of  Byzacium. 
The  principal  sea-ports  there  are  Hadrumetum  and  Zeuges, 
and  the  principal  large  town  there  is  Carthage.  And  the 
people  of  Numidia  have  to  the  east  of  them  the  countiy  of 
the  Syrtes  Minores  and  the  salt  mere,  and  to  the  north  of 
them  is  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  of  them  Mauri- 
tania, and  to  the  south  of  them  the  mountains  of  Uzara,  and 
to  the  south  of  the  mountains  the  ever- wandering  Ethiopians, 
to  the  Mauritanian  ocean.  To  the  east  of  them  is  Numidia, 
and  to  the  north  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  is  the 
river  Malva,  and  to  the  south  the  Astrix,  near  the  mountains 
which  divide  the  fruitful  country  from  the  barren  and  welling 
sands,  which  lie  south  towards  the  Mauritanian  ocean,  which 
by  another  name  is  called  the  Tingetanian.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  the  river  Malva,  to  the  north  the  mountains  of  Ab- 
benis,  and  Oalei,  another  mountain ;  there  the  end  of  the 
ocean  flows  between  the  two  mountains  eastward,  where 
Hercules's  pillars  stand ;  and  to  the  west  of  them  is  Mount 
Atlas,  as  far  as  the  ocean  ;  and  to  the  south  the  mountains 
called  Hesperius,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  nation  of  the 
Auloli,  as  far  as  the  ocean. 

We  have  now  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Africa ; 
we  will  now  speak  of  the  islands  that  are  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  island  of  Cyprus  lies  opposite  to  Cilicia  and 
Isauria,  on  that  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Mesic ;  and  it  is  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  miles  broad.  To  the  east  of  the  island  of  Crete 
is   the   sea  called  the   Carpathian,  and  to  the  west  and 
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^  be  nopSan  Ljietieam  )%  f».  -j  be  peftan  8icikiim.  )w  man 
oi$pe  naman  hast  2Cbpiacicum.  hit  if  an  hunb  mila  loiQ.  ^ 
hunb-fyjanti^  ^  PF^S  ^^"^^  h]iab  >  Di^ia  i^^lanba  fe  man  hvc 
JCidabef  )wpa  pnbon  ]>peo  ^  pftn^.  "^  be  ef^tan  him  if  f e  Rifca 
f».  J  be  fulSan  fe  Lpecifca.  3  be  nop5an  fe  ^fca.  3  be 
peftan  l^piaticum;-  8iciha  ytec  i^anb  if  t^pyfcyte.  on 
afticef  f ceaoin  enbe  pnbon  beoj^af .  ]K>ne  nopiS  fceatan  man 
h»t  Pelopef .  p»ji  if  f eo  buph  neah  QOeffana.  '^  fe  fat$  fceata 
hatte  Pachmum.  ]i»p  neah  if  po  buph  8ipaciiffana.  ^  )K>ne 
pefC  foeatan  man  h»t  Ldibeom.  ]>»p  if  feo  buph  neah]« 
man  hsec  Ldibeom.  ^  hit  if  an  hunb  3  fypan  ^  pfti^  mila  lao^ 
fuJS  ^  noptS.  J  fe  ]^ibfaa  fceata  if  an  hunb  j  ryP^  1  buDob-- 
YfYsakti^  peft  lan^.  -;}  be  eaftan  Jwm  lanbe  if  fe  |7enbeL  f»  pe 
man  h»t  2&piaticam.  -}  be  futSan  ^am  man  het  ^Cfirpiciim.  "j 
be  pq^an  fe  man  hiet  Tippamm.  '}  be  nopSan  if  f e  fso  )>e 
aejSep  if  je  nei^o  ^  hpeoh  > 

f^iiS  Italia  )Mun  hinbe  8apbinia  ^  Coppca  )»  ijjanb  tobaaleS 
an  lytel  f»f  eapm.  fe  if  tpa  ;]  t^enti^  mila  bpab.  Sapbima  if 
]ypeo  *]  l^futi^  mila  lanj  ;]  tpa  3  tpenti^  mila  bpab.  him  if  be 
eaftan  f e  penbel  f».  fe  man  hset  Tippenum.  fe  Tibqi  fio  ea 
ut  fcyt  on.  -j  be  piiSan  fe  jx  fe  ht5  cm^ean  Numebia  lanbe. 
^  be  peftan  f&  tpa  ij^lanb.  fe  man  het  Baleapif .  3  be  noptSaa 
Eopf ica  faic  ijlanb ;  •  Eoppca  him  if  Rome  buph  be  eiqtauu 
-}  8apbima  be  pijKan.  ;]  be  peftan  fa,  ijlanb  Ji^eapif.  -j  he 
nop^an  Tufcama  ]9»t  hinb.  hit  if  fyxtene  mda  Ian;,  ^j  njfjan 
mila  bpab ;  •  Baleapif  ]>a  tu  i^panb.  him  if  be  noptSan  ^Spppicai. 
;)  Iiabef  be  peftan.  -}  Ifpama  be  nopSan  >  Scopdice  h»bbe 
pe  nu  ^fseb  be  fBsm  '^efesceaefprni  i^lanbum.  fe  on  ]>8&m 
p^Qibel  f»  pnbon ;  • 


n. 

JSp  fmna.  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»pe  ]7pam  hunb  pincpa. 
~|  fuyenb  pmtpa.  Nmuf  !Sffypia  kymn;  on^an  manna  sspeft 
picpan  on  tSypim  nubbanjeapbe.  3  mib  un^emsedicpe  ^epd- 
nun^  anpalbef  he  p»f  hepienbe  3  p  eohtenbe  pftij;  pmk^ia* 
ot$  he  hflfrfbe  ealle  !Spam  on  hif  jepealb  ^enyb.  piiS  ppam  Jnan 
Eeaban  f».  ;]  fpa  nc^'S  oiS  ]H)ne  fa&  fe  man  hast  Buxinuf . 
butan  )»»m  fe  he  eac  Oftpaeblice  jup.  mib  miclum  j^eohtum 
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north  the  Cretan  Sea,  aind  to  the  west  the  Sicilian,  which 
by  another  name  ia  called  the  Adriatic ;  -  it  is  a  hundred  miles 
long,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  broad.  There  are 
tiiree-and-fiffy  of  the  islands  called  the  Cydades ;  and  to  the 
east  of  themis  the  Bisca  Sea,  to  the  south  the  Cretan ;  to  the 
noartii  the  JBgean,  and  to  the  west  the  Adriatic.  The  island 
of  Swilj  is  triangular,  at  each  angle  there  are  mountains ;  the 
north  angle  ia  <»Ued  Felorus,  near  which  is  the  town  of  Mes- 
Bxna ;  and  the  south  angle  is  called  Pachytum,  near  to  which 
is  the  city  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  west  angle  is  called  Lily- 
baeum^  near  to  which  is  the  city  called  Lilybseum ;  and  it  is 
a  hundred  and  fifby-seven  miles  long,  south  and  north,  and 
the  third  angle  is  a  hundred  and  serenty^seTen  long  west ; 
and  to  the  eaat  is  the  mediterranean  sea,  calle4  the  Adriatic, 
and  to  the  south  of  it  the  Afiican,  to  the  west  the  Tyrrhenian, 
and  to  the  north  the  sea  is  both  narrow  a»d  rough. 

Opposite  to  the  land  of  Italy  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  sepa- 
rates Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  is  two*and-twenty  mUes 
broad ;  Sardinia  is  three-and-thirty  miles  lon^,  and  two-and- 
twenty  miles  broad;  to  i^e  east  of  it,  is  [that  part  of]  the 
Ikfedit^rranean  called  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  into  which  the 
rirer  Tiber  runs ;  and  to  the  south,  the  sea  which  lies  oppo- 
site to  the  land  of  Numidia ;  and  to  the  west  the  two  islands 
caUed  l^e  Balearic ;  and  to  the  north  the  island  of  Corsiea. 
To  the  east  of  Corsica  is  the  city  of  Borne,  and  Sardinia  to 
the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  Balearic  islands,  and  the 
oomxtij  of  Tuscany  to  the  north ;  it  is  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  nme  miles  broad.  Africa  is  to  the  south  of  the  two 
Baleanc  islands,  and  Cadiz  to  the  west,  and  Spain  to  the 
n<n*th.  Thus  have  we  now  shortly  spoken  the  positions  of 
the  idands.  that  are  in  the  Meditenranean  Sea. 


II. 

Thirteen  hundred  ^ears  before  the  building  of  Bome, 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  began  first  of  men  to  reign  in  this 
world ;  and  having  great  desire  of  power,  he  committed  de- 
vastaiaons,  and  carried  on  wars  for  fifty  years,  tUl  he  had  re- 
duced all  Asia  to  the  south  of  the  Bed  Sea  into  his  power^ 
and  to  the  north  as  &r  as  the  Euxine.  Not  to  mention  that 
he  likewise  often  invaded  hostilely  the  north  countries  of 
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on  8ci9t$ie  ]>a  nopC  lanb.  ]>a  t$e  ^eq?ebene  fjubon  ])alieajibef can 
men.  Jjeah  hy  jyn  on  J^jjon  po)iolb-;ef»l)>on  t5a  unfpeb^eftan. 
^  hy  )>a.  unbeji  ))»m  )^  he  hmi  onpinnenbe  ps&f .  pupbon 
^ejiabe  pi^cpe&fTa.  ]>eah  hi  »p  hypa  hp  bylpitlice  alypben.  "^  hy 
him  tBjteji  ]>8&m  ^^pimme  pop^bon  ]K>ne  pi^qia&ft;.  ])e  hy  8BC 
him  jeleopnobon.  -}  him  ^a  peapS  emleop  on  hypa  mobe  f  hf 
^efapon  mannef  blob  a^oten.  fpa  him  p»f  )iapa  njrtena  meolc 
]^e  h^  mceft  bihbbatS  *.  •  Tbib  he  Nmuf  8opoa|rpem  Bacfcpiana 
cynin^.  fe  cu'Se  manna  e&pep:  bpjrqia&]t»f .  he  hme  opeppann 
^  offloh.  anb  ]>a  a&c  nyhp[»n  he  p»f  peohtenbe  pit$  8ci9t$ie  on 
ane  buph.  *]  ]>8&p  peaptS  ojq-coten  mib  anpe  ]:]ane.  *]  s&ptep 
hif  beaSe  Samepamif  hif  q^en  pen^c  8&2]>ep  ^e  to  ]>8&m  ^epmne 
je  to  J>»m  pice.  ^  hio  }>aBt  ylce  jepin  J>e  hio  hme  on  beppon 
mib  manijpealbum  ppen-luptum.  tpa  ;]  peopepti^;  pmtpa  p»f 
bpeo^enbe.  -;}  hjrpe  ^-Sy^  to  lytel  f uhte  )>»p  anpalbep  J)e  fe 
cyninjc  a&p  jepunnen  h»pbe.  ac  hio  mib  piplice  mtJe  yaef 
peohtenbe  on  l>8Bt  unbepienbe  pole  ^Slthiopiam^.  •]  eac  on 
Inbeap .  )>a  nan  man  ne  a&p  ne  pJ^Can  mib  ^epeohte  ne  ^epop 
buton  Sflexanbep  ]  •  pio  pa&p  pilnienbe  mib  ^epmnum  )>8Bt  hio 
hy  opepppi^be.  )>eah  hio  hit  Buphteon  ne  mihte ;  •  810  jitpm^ 
fa  ;3  fa  jepm  pa&pon  jpimhqian  f onne  hy  nu  pyn.  pop^n  hy 
hypa  nane  bypene  sep  ne  cu^an.  ppa  men  nu  piton.  ac  on 
bilpitnepi'e  hypa  hp  alypbon ',  • 

8eo  ylce  cpen  Samepamip.  py^^an  f  pice  ysdf  on  hjjie 
jepealbe.  nalep  f  an  f  a&t  hio  ^ypptenbe  paep  on  pymbel  mannep 
blobep,  ac  eac  ppelce  mib  im^emethcpe  ppaenneppe  mani^eelb 
jeli^pe  ppemmenbe  paep.  ppa  f  a&t  aelcne  f  apa  pe  hio  ^eacpan 
myhte.  faet  kyne-kynnep  peep,  hio  to  hype  jeppon  pop  hype 
^ehjepneppe.  3  pytStSan  hio  hy  ealle  mib  pacne  beppac  to  betii^e. 
"3  pa  set  nehptan  hype  a^enne  punu  hio  jenam  hype  to  ^eh^qie. 
T  popt5on  fe  hio  hype  ppen-lupte  pul^an  ne  mopte  butan  manna 
bypmpmije.  hio  jepette  opep  eaJl  hype  pice,  f  aet  nan  popbypb 
na&pe  aet  jehjepe  betnh  nanpe  pibbe ;  • 


III. 

^p^am  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paepe  f upenb  pintpa  ;]  an 
hunb  3  pyxtij.  f  aBt  paeptmbaepe  lanb.  on  f asm  Sobome  *]  IjO- 
moppe  fa  bj^pij  on  pa&pon.  hit  peapB  ppam  heoponhcum  p]^e  ppo- 
b»pneb:-     Daet  paap  betuh  Spabia  3  Paleptma  fa  mamj- 
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Scythia,  who  are  considered  the  hardiest  men,  although  in 
the  goods  of  this  world  they  are  the  poorest.  By  his  making 
war  against  them,  however,  they  straightways  became  war- 
like, although  they  had  previously  lived  a  life  of  innocence ; 
and  they  paid  him  dearly  afterwards  for  the  art  of  war,  which 
they  had  learned  from  him ;  and  then  it  became  as  plea- 
sant to  their  minds  to  see  man's  blood  shed,  as  it  was  the 
milk  of  cows,  on  which  they.chiefly  live.  And  Ninus  over- 
came and  slew  Zoroaster,  km^  of  Bactria,  who  first  of  men 
understood  the  magic  arts,  and  then  at  last  he  was  fighting 
against  the  Scythians,  against  a  town,  and  was  there  shot 
with  an  arrow;  and  after  his  death  his  queen,  Semiramis, 
succeeded  both  to  the  war  and  to  the  kmgdom;  and  that 
same  war  which  she  had  drawn  on  him  by  her  manifold  sinful 
passions,  she  carried  on  for  two-and-forty  years ;  and  still 
the  empire  which  Ninus  had  conquered  appeared  to  her  too 
small.  But  she,  with  feminine  hate,  made  war  on  the  inno- 
cent Ethiopians,  and  also  on  the  Indians,  whom  no  one, 
neither  before  nor  since,  overran  with  war,  except  Alexander. 
She  was  very  desirous  to  subdue  them  by  war,  although  she 
could  not  effect  it.  Cupidity  and  wars  were  then  fiercer  than 
they  now  are,  because  they  had  no  previous  examples,  as  men 
now  have,  but  had  passed  their  lives  in  innocence. 

This  same  Queen  Semiramis,  after  the  empire  was  in  her 
power,  was  not  only  constantly  thirsting  for  human  blood, 
but  was  also  with  boundless  lust  perpetrating  manifold  pros- 
titutions, so  that  every  one  of  those  she  might  hear  oi  that 
was  of  royal  race,  she  enticed  to  her  for  her  lewdness,  an*d 
afterwards  deceived,  and  put  them  to  death;  and  then  at 
last  took  her  own  son  to  lie  with  her ;  and  because  she  could 
not  follow  her  sinful  lusts  without  the  reproach  of  men,  she 
established  throughout  her  reakn  that  there  should  be  no 
obstacle  to  intercourse  between  any  relations. 


in. 

A  thousand  and  sixty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome  the 
firuitfol  land  on  which  Sodom  and  Gomorra  stood  was  burnt  by- 
heavenly  fire.  It  was  between  Arabia  andPalestine  those  mam- 
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pealban  yasfcmnf  ytbfkon.  pojt^Sam  fp^oft  )»e  lopfasuf  feo  ea  a^ee 
jeajte  ]»&  lanb  mibbepeafib  opepplec^  mib  pot^  ]>ioce  plob&.  "^  luc 
)K>iuie  nub  iSam  ^ebynjeb  peap^ ;  •  Da  p»f  ]>a0C  pic  }wf  micdaa 
pelan  unsemedice  bpucenbe.  c^  feec  lum  on.  f e  miccla  ppen- 
Inft  on  innan  apeox.  ^  haa  com  op  ]>flBm  ppen-lufce  Iiobef 
pfiaco.  ]>8sc  he  eal  f  lanb  mib  fpejdeiuun  pype  popb«fmbe.  y 
piS^an  ]raep  pief  ftaobeBbe  pttcep  (^^  ^amlaabe.  fpalu&)»»p^ 
ea-]dob  »p  ^ejdeop.  ;)  ]>»f  b»lef  fe  btel  fe  "^  flob  ne^petccw  yr 
2yc  to*bfl»^  paBfcanbepenbe  on  alcef  cynner  bljibvBi.  ^  fk 
f^nbon  rP$^  psBg^P^  !)  luftumliee  on  co  f eonne.  ae  yorme  bi^ 
man  on  hanb  nymt^.  )Kmne  peopl^aS  bi^  to  aexan .'  • 


IV. 

^p  ^»m  )w  Romebuph  ^^eemibpeb  psepe  ]mjf  ^ib  pmtpa  ;) 
huikb-fypiitij.  Thel^cifef  3  Ciapfafihi  }»  leebe  bmih  hinr 
^epm  uphopn.  3  }mc  bpu^on  oift  hi  mib  ^e  opfle^cne  pa&pon. 
biican  YVi^  peafum.  ^  )7«*)>eah  f  y»ji  to  li^e  peiqfiiS  ^a^ia 
Thelefcira.  hy  heopa  lanb  op^^eapm.  *;)  ^epopan  Ro^mn  ]>»r 
i^lanb.  pilmenbe  ^  by  aelcum  ^epnne  oiS^ojen  haspbon.  ac  h^ 
Cpeacaf  ymjk  onfambon.  ^  hy  mib  eaik  popbybon  I* 


Mjii  fSaan.  ]>e  Romebuph  ^timbpeb  p»pe  eahta  honb  pmqia. 
mib  ^yptum  peapS  ryF^  ^^eap  fe  unjemethcaeop5-pe]a.  ^  hy 
aeptep  pam  psapon  on  pam  mssfean  hungie  oSpe  jypin  ^eofi. 
•^  him  ^  lofeph.  pihtpif  man.  mibjobcunbe  pilcume  jehei^  ;• 
Fpom  tSam  lopepe  Pompemf^.  fe  h»)wna  fcop.  ^  hif  cmhc 
luftmuf  p»pan  t$uf  pn^enbe.  lofeph  fe)>e  2^n^  pe&f  hyf 
jebpoSpa.  -}  eac  J^ei^ypa  opep  hi  ealle.  f  him]>aombpsBbenbiim 
]>8&m  jebpotSpmn.  hy  ^enamon  lof^h  "^  hine  ^efeaibon  m 
^5T^  1®^^-  ^  r»^  ^®  Pompeiuf  f  he  faap  bp^^cpseptap 
jeleopnobe.  -^  op  J>a&m  bpycpaeptum  f  he  jepunobe  mom^e 
punbop  to  pypcenne.  3  J  he  mihte  fpa  pel  fpepn  peccan.  *]  eac 
)>8&t  he  op  j^sBia  cpa&pte  Phapaone  ]?a&m  cynm^e  fpa  leop  pupbe. 
•J  he  fSBbe  f  he  op  ))aBm  bpycpaepce  jeleopnobe  jobcunbne  pif- 
bom.  fr  he  ])»f  lanbef  p»jt;mb»piieffe  ]«pa  f^p^m  jeapa  a&p 
bepopan  psbe.  ^  jn^s  oS^w  rypan  jeapa  pa^e.  ]w  ^p  aapcep 
com.  -]  hu  he  j^Abepobe  on  ]iam  a^i]fian  fypB^  ^apan  nub 
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fold  firuits  were^  because  the  river  Jordan  annually  oveiv 
flowed  the  midi^  of  the  eouiLtiy  with  a  flood  a  fDot  thick, 
with  which  it  waa  afterwards  manured.  Then  was  that  na« 
tion  enjoying  to  the  utmost  this  great  prosperity,  till  enor- 
moua  sinful  lust  waxed  within  them,  and  for  that  sinful  lust 
Gbd's  yeu^eaaoe  came  on  them,  so  that  he  burned  the  whole 
country  with  su^hureous  fire;  and  afterwards  water  was 
standing  over  the  land  as  the  d^uge  had  formerly  oyerflowed 
it ;  and  that  part  which  the  flo^  did  not  touch,  is  to  this 
day  fertile  in  erery  kind  of  fruit,  and  which  are  very  fair  and 
delightfttl  to  look  i^n;  but  when  any  one  takes  them  into 
his  bandy  then  they  turn  to  ashes. 

IV. 

In  the  year  a  thousand  and  seventy  before  the  building 
of  Borne,  the  Tdchises  and  Carsathii  began  a  war  between 
them,  and  carried  it  on  till  they  were  all  slain  except  a  very 
few,  and  yet  those  of  the  Telcluses  who  surrived,  abandoned 
th^  country,  and  went  to  the  island  of  Shodes,  hoping  that 
they  had  escaped  from  all  war ;  but.  there  the  Greeks  found 
them,  and  entirely  destroyed  them. 

V. 

Eight  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Borne  there 
was  a  vast  plenty,  for  seven  years,  in  Egjrpt,  and  after  that 
for  the  next  seven  years  there  was  a  temble  famine ;  and 
Joseph,  a  righteous  man,  much  assisted  them  by  the  divine 
support.  Of  this  Joseph,  Fompeius,  the  heathen  poet,  and 
hia  servant,  Justin,  thus  sang.  Joseph  was  the  young^  of 
his  brethren,  and  also  wiser  than  them  all;  so  that  his 
brethren,  dreading  him,  took  Joseph  and  sold  him  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Pompeius  then  said  that  he  there  learned 
magicy  and  tibrough  th&t  magic  was  wont  to  work  many 
wonders ;  that  be  oould  weU  interpret  dreams,  and  also 
that  he  was  beloved  by  Pharaoh,  the  king,  for  that  craft: 
and  he  said  that  by  magic  he  had  learned  heavenly  wis- 
dom, so  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years,  of  fruitfolness, 
and  tha  other  seven  years  of  famine  which  came  after; 
and  how  ha  gathered  in  the  first  seven  years,  through 
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hjx  pifbome.  f  he  )>a  s&ftepan  r$7»n  jeafi  eall  j>  pole  jef cylbe 
pits  ^onc  tniclan  hun^op.  ^  j^be  f  COojjef  p»pe  )>8&f  lorepef 
pinu.  f  him  ps&pan  ppam  him  bpj'cpsBjitaf  jecynbe.  foptSon  fe 
he  momje  pmbop  pophce  m  ^;^cum.  '}  pop  )>8&m  pole  )>e  on 
]>»t  lanb  becom.  fe  fcop  p«f  fec^enbe  f  ^Jjpti  abpipen  ClOoyfef 
uc  mib  hif  leobum.  fop^on  j-e&be  Pompeiuf  -}  J>a  ^jyptircan 
bifceopaf .  f  fa  Eobef  punbop  )>e  on  hiopa  lanbum  jepopben. 
p»pon  to  )>on  ^ebon  f  hi  hiopa  a^num  jobum  jecealbe  p»pon. 
f  pnc  biopoljilb.  nalef  J>am  fotSan  Iiobe.  poptSon  )>e  hiopa  jobu 
rynbon  bpycpa&pta  lapeopap .  ^  f  pole  nu  jft  -p  cacn  lopepep 
jepecnepre  »ptep-pyl^eaS.  -f  ip  ^  hy  ^eapa  ^ehpdce  fone  pptan 
bel  ealpa  hiopa  eoptS-pe&ptma  ]>»m  cynin^e  to  ^apole  ^epyUaS  *.  - 
pa&p  pe  hun^ep  on  faep  cyninjep  ba^um  on  ^yptum.  }>e 
mon  het  ^Smopep.  )>eah  ^e  hiopa  ^eap  p»pe  f  hj  ealle  hiopa 
cyninjap  hetan  Phapaon;*  On  ]>»pe  ylcan  tibe  picpabe 
Baleup  pc  cjninj  m  Spppia  faep  8&p  pa&p  Nmup ;  •  On  ^a&m 
leobum  )>e  mon  Spji  ha&t  picpabe  Spip  pe  cynmjc ;  •  On  ^a&pe 
tibe  n»p  na  ma  cynin^a  anpealba.  butan  f^n  )>pim  picum. 
ac  py^tSan  paep  pio  bypen  op  him  opep  ealle  poplb ;  •  Sc  ^8bc  ip 
to  punbpianne.  l>a&t  fa  ^ypti  ppa  lytle  foncun^e  pipton 
lopepe.  f aep  fe  he  hy  »t  himjpe  ahpebbe.  f  hi  hyp  cyn  ppa 
patSe  ^eunapebon.  '^  hy  ealle  to  nybhn^um  him  jebybon** 
Spa  eac  ip  jyt  on  ealpe  f  yppe  populbe.  f  eah  Irob  lan^e  tibe 
pille  hpam  hyp  piUan  to-poplaetan.  "j  he  f onne  f  aep  ept  lytelpe 
tibe  f  oli^ef  f  he  pna  popjyt  j>  30b  f  he  »p  haepbe.  *]  ^etSenctS 
f 8&t  ypel  f »t  he  fonne  ha&pS ;  • 


VI. 

Mji  Ca&m  fe  Romebuph  2;etimbpeb  f a&pe  eahta  hunb  pintpa 
3  tvTi  jeapan.  picpobe  3&nbictio  pe  cynmj  in  %hena  Cpeca 
bypij;-  pe  fd&Y  pe  fpibba  cynmj  fe  leptep  Ceqiope  f»m 
cymn^e  piq-abe.  fe  »pept  paep  faepe  bup^e  c^mj;  ;•  On  f»p 
Xmbictionep  tibe  pupbon  ppa  mj^cele  pietep-]dob  jeonb  e«lle 
poplb.  -]  f eah  ma&pt  m  Thapaha  Epeca  bjTii^;  ymb  fa  beopp.p 
fe  man  h»t  Papnappup.  f lep  pe  c^n;  Theuhaleon  piqx>be.  f 
popneah  eall  f  pole  poppeapt$.  *]  pe  cymn^c  Theuhaleon  ealle 
fa  fe  to  him  mib  pcypum  oSplu^on  to  f»m  beoppun.  he 
hy  f»p  onpenje.  ;]  hy  f»p  i^»bbe;-  Be  fsem  Theuhaleon 
p«p  jeqwben.  ppilce  mon  bippd  pasbe.  f  he  pnpe  moncynnep 
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his  wisdom,  so  that  in  the  second  seven  years  he  protected  all 
the  people  against  the  great  famine,  and  said  that  Moses  was 
this  Joseph's  son,  from  whom  he  learned  magic,  because  he 
wrought  many  wonders  in  Egypt.  And  on  accoimt  of  the 
plague  which  happened  in  that  land,  the  poet  says  that  the 
Egyptians  drove  Moses  out  with  his  people;  because,  said 
Pompeius  and  the  Egyptian  bishops,  that  those  miracles  of 
Grod  which  were  performed  in  their  land  were  done  that  they 
might  be  ascribed  to  their  own  gods,  who  are  devils,  not  to 
the  true  Qod,  because  their  own  gods  are  teachers  of  magic. 
And  that  nation  still  follows  that  token  of  Joseph's  ordinance, 
that  is,  that  they  every  year  give  a  fifth  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  their  king  for  a  tax. 

This  famine  happened  in  the  days  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
called  Amasis ;  though  it  was  their  custom  to  call  all  their 
kings  Pharaoh.  At  the  same  time  King  Baleus  ruled  in  As- 
syria, where  Nimus  had  been  previously.  Over  those  people, 
who  are  called  Argivi,  King  Apis  ruled.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  governments  of  kings  but  in  these  three  kingdoms ; 
hut  afterwards  the  example  of  them  was  [followed]  over  all 
the  world.  But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Egyptians 
showed  so  little  gratitude  to  Joseph  for  having  delivered  them 
from  famine,  that  they  so  quickly  dishonoured  his  kin,  and 
made  them  all  their  slaves.  So,  however,  it  still  is  injbhis  world; 
though  Q-od  permits  every  one  to  have  his  will  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  then  suffer  for  a  short  time,  he  soon  forgets  the 
good  which  he  had  before,  and  remembers  the  evil  which 
he  then  has. 


VI. 

Eight  hundred  and  ten  years  before  the  building  of  Eome, 
King  Amphictyon  reigned  in  Athens,  a  city  of  Greece.  He 
was  the  third  king  that  reigned  after  Cecrops,  who  was  the 
first  king  of  that  ci^.  In  the  time  of  this  Amphictyon, 
there  was  so  great  a  flood  over  the  whole  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  Thessaly,  a  Greek  town,  near  the  hills  called  Parnas- 
sus, where  King  Deucalion  ireigned,  that  almost  all  the  folk 
perished ;  and  the  King  Deucalion  received  and  fed  all  those 
who  fled  to  him  for  refuge  in  ships  to  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  of  this  Deucalion,  as  if  told  as  a  fable,  that  he  wa« 


V 
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rybpienb.  jya,  fpa  Noe  yxj ;  •  On  Jwm  ba^^um  psBf  fe  m»ft;a 
man-qpealm  m  Ethiopian  TSpppica  kobe.  ppa  )»8Bt  heopa  peapa 
u>  lape  pupbon  >  €ac  on  )>»m  ba^um  p»f  f  Lib^  Pax:«ji 
opeppan  }«  nnbepi^enban  Inbea  ^Seobe.  -3  fay  p opneah  mib-ealle 
popbybe.  »2]>ep  je  mib  t^uncennypfe.  ge  mib  ppen-luftxtin. 
^e  mib  man-plyhtnm.  )»eah  hy  hine  ejnc  »pep  hyp  bse^e  heom 
pop  job  hepbon.  -3  by  paebon  f  he  p»pe  eallep  ^epmnep 
paibenb  *  • 


VII. 

^p  tSam  ye  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  psepe  «alita  himb  pintrpa. 
-]  pp  pmtpum.  ^epeap^  faec  GOoypep  l»bbe  Ippahela  pole  op 
^^yptum.  8&ptep  )»»m  manepim  punbpnm  ]>e  he  ]>aep  ^ebon 
h»pbe;-  D»t  p»p  )>«c  ppmc.  f  hypa  ps&tep  pupbon  to 
blobe !  •  ©a  p»p  )>8ec  wpteppe.  ^  ppoxap  comon  ^eonb  eall 
^ypta  lanb.  ppa  pela  f  man  ne  mihte  nan  peopc  pypcan.  ne 
nanne  mece  sejyppan.  f  J>apa  pypma  nsepe  empela  pmm 
mete  a&p  he  jejeappob  paepe  \  •  E^ibbe  ypel  ytsy  aspten  yam, 
f  jnaettap  comon  opep  eall  }>aet  lanb.  je  mne  je  nte.  mib  pyp- 
pmeoptenbum  bitum.  '■}  ae^ep  je  )?a  men  je  Jwi  nytenu  una- 
bhnnenhce  pimenbe  paepon'.-  Da  paep  fxt  people.  J?aet; 
ealpa  pcamhcopt  pa&p.  f  hunbep  pleo^an  comon  ^eonb  eall  ]>aet; 
mancyn.  "3  hy  cpupon  faem  mannmn  betpuh  fa.  'Seoh.  je 
jeonb  eall  )>a  hmu.  ppa  hit  eac  pell  jebapenobe.  )>a&t  liob  J>a 
maeptan  opepmetto  jeni^pobe  mib  )>a&pe  bipmephceptan  ppace. 
;]  fa&pe  unpeoptJbcoptan ;  •  Daet  ppte  paep  hyjia  nytena 
cpeahn ;  •  Daet  pyxte  pa&p.  fa&t  eall  pole  paep  on  blaebpan.  ^ 
Sa  paepon  ppi^e  hpeoplice  bepptenbe.  ^  fa  popmp  utpionbe ;  • 
Da&t  pypeSe  paep.  -J)  ^a&p  com  ha^ol  pe  paep  pit5  pJTie  jemenjeb. 
)>aet  he  a&^ep  ploh  je  )?a  menn.  je  )>a  nytenu.  je  eall  J^aet  on 
fa&m  lanbe  pa&p  peaxenbep  -3  jpopenbep  ;•  ©ast  eahtolSe  paep. 
]>aet  ^aepptapan  comon.  "3  ppaeton  ealle  fa,  jaepp-citSap .  ]>ebupan 
)>aepe  eopSan  paepon.  je  puptSon  Jwt  jaepp-citSap.  -3 )»  pyptpuman 
pceoppenbe  paepon ;  •  Etet  nyjotSe  paap.  ]>8Bt  Jwep  com  ha^ol  "3 
ppa  mycel  Jr^epnep.  je  Aejep  je  mhtep.  ^  ppa  jebpep^c. 
1$aet  hit  man  ^epelan  mihte  *  •  Daet  tec^e  pa&p.  y^t  eaJle  ]>a 
cnihtap.  "3  ealle  ])a  maebena  ]>e  on  ]»8em  lanbe  ppumcennebe 
pa&pon.  pupbon  on  anpe  niht  acpealbe.  '3  ]>eah  figc  pole  nolbe 
aep  Lobe  abu^an.  hy  hpaetSpe  fa.  hypa  unSaneep  him  ^^efajTipume 
paepon.  ppa  jyj/^  ppa  hi  a&p  OOoype.  •}  hjjpolce  ^«pp  ut-pepdbep 
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the  parent  of  mankind,  m  Noali  uras.  In  l^ose  daf  a  tihere 
was  tbe  greatest  pkigue  in  Ethiopia,  a  nation  of  Africa,  so 
l^t  few  of  them  surviyed.  In  tnose  days  also  it  was,  that 
Liber  Pater  subdued  the  inaocent  Indian  people,  and  almost 
entirely  d^troyed  them,  dther  by  drunkenness  and  maful 
lusts,  or  slaughters ;  though  after  his  day  they  held  him  for 
a  god,  and  said  he  was  ruler  of  aHl  war. 


vn. 

Eight  hundred  and  five  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Eome,  it  happened  that  Moses  led  the  people  of  Israel  out 
of  E^pt,  after  the  many  miFacles  that  he  had  performed 
there.  The  first  was,  that  their  water  was  turned  to  blood. 
The  second  was,  that  frogs  came  over  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt,  so  many  that  no  one  could  do  any  work,  nor  prepaare 
any  meat,  so  that  there  were  not  reptiles  as  much  as  meat 
before  it  could  be  dressed.  The  third  evil  was,  that  gnats 
came  oyer  all  the  land,  both  within  doors  and  without,  with 
bites  smarting  like  fire,  and  boi^  men  and  cattle  were  un- 
ceasingly pained.  Then  was  the  fourth,  which  was  the  most 
shameful  of  all,  that  dog-flies  came  oyer  all  that  people, 
creeping  between  men's  thighs,  yea,  oyer  all  their  limbs ;  so 
that  it  was  also  weU  fitting  that  G-od  should  humble  the 
^atest  pride  with  the  most  ignominious  and  most  humi- 
liating yengeance.  The  fifth  was  the  plague  of  their  cattle. 
The  sixth  was,  that  all  the  people  had  boils,  which  burst  yery 
virulently,  and  thence  issued  corruption.  The  seventh  was, 
that  hail  came  mixed  with  fire,  which  killed  both  men  and 
cattle,  yea,  everything  that  waxed  and  grew  on  the  land. 
The  eighth  was,  that  locusts  came  and  devoured  every  blade 
of  grass  which  was  above  the  earth,  yea,  even  gnawed  off  the 
grass  and  the  roots.  The  ninth  was,  that  hail  came,  and  such 
great  darkness,  both  by  day  and  night,  and  so  thick  that  it 
Bright  be  felt.  The  tenth  was,  that  all  the  boys  and  all  ihe 
maidens,  who  wece  the  first-born  in  the  land,  were  killed  in 
one  night ;  and  though  that  people  ^ould  not  before  subnut 
to  <3-od,  yet  they  then,  against  their  wills,  were  obedient 
to  Him ;  as  much  as  thgr  before  had  forbidden  Moses  and  his 
people  to  depart  from  ]^ypt,  so  mudi  were  th»y  the  mor- 
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pypnbon.  ppa  micle  hy  ptejion  jeopnpan.  )>8Bt  hy  him  pjiam  pul- 
jen;-  Sc  reo  hpeoppmg.  )>e  him  ]Ja  ^epeaji^.  rpy^«  pa^e  on 
pypfan  2e)>aiic  jehfyppeb '  •  ppsBbbce  j-e  cymnjc  )>a  mib  hif 
f olce  heom  pa&f  a&fcep-pyljenbe.  ^  hy  ^ecyppan  polbe  ept  to 
^yptum ;  •  8e  k^n^^c  Phapaon  hepbe  jyx  himb  pij-p»^na.  3 
fpa  pela  Jwf  o^pef  hepq*  paef.  -p  man  ma&j  )»anon  oncnapan. 
)»a  him  fpa  pela  manna  onbpebon  fpa  mib  COoyye  paepon.  |>a&c 
paef  fyx  hunb  Jnifenba  manna ;  •  Ppa&^pe  Iiob  ]?amiclan  Pha- 
paonef  men^e  jelytlobe.  "3  hypa  opepms&tan  opepmetco  je- 
nySepobe.  •;)  bepopan  GOoyfe  ^  hip  polce.  ^  ^one  Reaban  pea  on 
cpelp  pe^ap  abpijfce.  )?aBC  hi  bpijan  pecan  )>8Bne  p8&  opeppep- 
bon ;  •  Da  fs&t  jepapon  fa  ^ypte.  hy  Jwi  jecpymebon  hypa 
bpyap.  Ireamep  "3  GOambpep.  ;]  jetpupebon  nub  hypa  bpycpa&pr- 
um.  ]>»t  by  on  tfone  ilcan  pe^  pepan  meahtan.  fa  hi  fa  on 
mnan  faem  pae-paepelbe  pa&pon.  fa  jebupon  hi  ealle  ;]  abpun- 
con ;  •  Daet  tacn  nu  jyc  ip  opjy te  on  f  a&p  peep  pti^e  bpeep 
fapa  pi^-pa&^na  hpeol  onjan^enbe  p»pon ;  *^  D»t  be^  Irob  co 
tacne  eaQum  mancjune.  f  f eah  hit  pmb  d^te  p»p  plob  mib 
ponbe  opepbpipen.  "p  bit  ^eah  bit$  ept  ppa  %cfyne  ppa  hit  a&p 
paepi-  On  faepe  cibe  pa&p  po  opep-mycde  ha&to  on  ealpe 
populbe.  nalep  f  an  -f  men  pa&pon  midum  jeppencte.  ac  eac 
ealle  nytenu  pp^e  neah  poppupbon.  "]  fa  putSmeptan  Ethio- 
pian baepbon  bpjue  pop  tJaftpe  ha&te.  ^  8ciS8ie  fta  nop^meptan 
ha&pbon  unjepunebce  ha&ton>  Da  ha&pbon  moni^e  unpipe 
menn  him  to  popbe.  ;]  co  leapun^-ppelle.  f  po  ha&te  na&pe  pop 
hiopa  pynnum.  ac  paebon  f  hio  paepe  pop  Fetontippoppcapunje. 
anep  mannep  [  • 


VIII. 

-^p  ^aem  f  e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb'pa^pe  pyx  hunb  pmtpan 
-}  pip.  m  ^yptum  peapS  on  anpe  niht  piptij  manna  opplejen. 
ealle  ppam  hiopa  apium  pmmm.  ;]  ealle  fa  men  cbmon  ppam 
tpam  jebpotJpan;-  Da  fip  jebon  paep  fa-jjrt  lypeban  fa 
^ebpoSpa;-  8e  ylbpa  pa&p  haten  Danaup.  fe  faep  ypelep 
opbppuma  pa&p.  pe  peap5  op  hip  pice  abpa&peb.  -3  on  Spje  f  aet 
lanb  he  pleonbe  becom. ;]  hip  pe  cynmj  f  a&p  Tenelaup  milbehce 
onpenj.  f  eah  he  hit  him  ept  mib  ypele  popjulbe.  fa  he  bine  op  hip 
]nce  abpa&pbe ;  •     On  f a&m  bagum  on  Gjyptan  pa&p  f a&p  kymnjep 
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dedroBB  that  they  should  depart  from  them.    Bat  l^e  re» 

pentance  which  then  came  over  them  was  rerj  aoon  fcumed 

to  worse  th0Qght&    Qui<^7  was  the  king,  with  his  people, 

following  after  ihem,  and  would  hring  them  back  again  tot 

Egypt.     King  Pharaoh  had  six  hundred  war-ehariots,  and 

there  were  so  many  of  the  other  host,  which  may  thence  be 

known,  when  so  nmny  men   dreaded  them   as  were  with 

Moaes^  that  was  six  hundred  thonasnd  men.     €k>d,  however, 

lessened  the  great  multitude  of  Pharaoh,  and  humbled  their 

excessive  pride  before  Moses  and  his  people,  and  dried  up 

the  Bed  Sea  into  twelve  ways,  so  that  they  crossed  that  sea 

with  dry  feet.  When  the  Egyptians  saw  that,  their  magicians, 

Geames  and  Mambres,  encouraged  ihem,  and  they  trusted 

that  by  their  sorceries  they  could  cross  over  the  same  road ; 

but  when  th^  were  in  the  searroad,  they  all  sank  and  were 

<h3ownei     The  track  is  still  knowa  on  the  seanshore  wh^re 

the  wheels  of  their  wap*diariots  passed.     God  does  this  as  a 

token  to  aU  mankind,  so  that,  i^oogh  the  wiad  or  sea-flood 

C£K«=er  it  with  sand,  yet  it  wiU  be  again  seen  as  plain  as  it 

was  before.    At  that  time  was  the  very  intense  heat  all  over 

the  world,  so  that  not  only  men  were  sorely  afflicted,  but  also 

all  the  cattle  were  very  near  perishing.    And  l^e  southmost 

Etibbpians  had  bumiog  in  pLaee  of  heat;  and  the  Scythians, 

the  most  northern,  had  unusual  heats.    Then  many  unwise 

men  uttered  the  opinion  and  falsehood,  that  tiie  heat  was  not 

for  their  sins,  but  said  that  it  was  through  the  tnmsformation 

of  Phaeton,  [who  was  only]  a  man ! 


vni. 

In  the  year  six  himdred  and  five  before  the  building  of 
l^me,  fifty  men  were  slain  in  Egypt  in  one  night,  all  by 
their  own  sons,  and  all  these  men  came  from  two  brothers*. 
When  this  was  done^.  the  brothers  were  vet  living.  The^ 
elder  was  named  Banaus,  ^Bvho  was  the  aumor  of  this  evil. 
He  was  driven  fi*om  his  kingdom,  and  came  a  fugitive  to  the 
land  of  Argos,  and  there,  Sthenelaus,  the  king,  received  him 
kindly,  though  he  afterwards  requited  him  with  evil,  when 
lie  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom.  In  those  days  it  was  the 
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)>eap  BorijiitSif.  f  ealle  fa  cuman.  )>e  hine  jefohcon.  he  to  blote 
jebybe.  "j  hij-  jobum  bebeab ;  • 

Ic  polbe  nu.  cpa&t$  Opopuf .  j)  me  )>a  ^eanbpypban.  y&  J>e 
fecjatS  )?a&c  )>eof  poplb  jy  nu  pyjife  on  B^rpm  qiijrenbome. 
|>onne  hio  aep  on  f a&m  haej^enfcype  p«pe.  fonne  hi  fpylc  ^eblot 
"3  fpylc  mop8  bonbe  p»pon.  fpylc  ic  hep  «p  bepopan  ps&be ;  • 
Ppa&p  ip  nu  on  s&ni^an  quftenbome.  becuh  him  pylpum.  j> 
mon  him  fuppe  ppilc  onbpa&ban.  f  hme  mon  »m^um  jobum 
blore.  oSSe  hpa&p  pynbon  upe  jobap.  J>e  ppylcpa  mana  jypnen. 
ppilce  hiopa  p»pon  r ;  • 

On  )?»m  ba^um  Peppeup  pe  cymnjc  op  Epeca  lanbe  in  2Cpam 
mib  FJTibe  pop.  •;)  on  fa  "Seobe  pmnenbe  paep.  o^  hi  him  je- 
hJTipume  ps&pon.  -3  ];»pe  feobe  otJepne  naman  apcop  be  him 
pyluum.  ppa  hi  mon  pyt5tSan  ha&t  Pepp  *.  • 

Ic  pac  ^eape.  cpB&t  Opopup.  f  ic  hip  pceal  hep  pela  opep- 
hebban.  "^  fa  ppell  f e  ic  pecje  ic  hi  pceal  jepcyptan.  pop'8on  fe 
JSjjypie  h»pbon  LX.  pmtpa  3  an  hunb  "^  an  fupenb  unbep 
pifci^an  cymnja  pice.  "Saec  hic  na  buton  jepynne  n«r.  offset 
Sapbanapohp  opplejen  peap^. ;]  pe  anpalb  pt$t5an  on  GOaetJe  je- 
hpeapp ;  •  Ppa  if  f  aec  eall  t$a  ypel  f  e  hi  bonbe  pa&pon  apec^ean 
ma&^e  o^tJe  apeccean?;-  Gac  ic  pille  jeppijian  Toncohp  ^ 
Philopep.  "Sapa  pcanbhceptepa  ppella.  hu  mane^a  bipmeplice 
^epm  Toncolup  jeppemebe.  py^tJan  he  cynmjc  p»p.  ymb  f one 
cnihc  fe  he  neabinja  ^enam.  Iranemef ip.  "3  hu  he  hip  aj^enne 
punu  hip  jobum  to  blote  acpealbe.  "^  hme  him  pylp  p^tJan  to 
mete  jejyppebe  !•  6ac  me  pceal  aBpeotan  ymbe  Philopep.  "^ 
ymbe  Tapbanu]-.  j  ymbe  ealpa  fapaTpoiana  jepm  to  apecjenne. 
pop^on  on  ppellum  -]  on  leo^um  hiopa  ^epm  cutSe  pmbon  ;•  Ic 
pceall  eac  ealle  poplaetan.  fa  t$e  op  Peppeo  ;]  op  Labmo  jepaebe 
pynbon.  -}  eac  Sa  fe  op  Thebam  -^  op  8paptani  jep«be  pynbon  ;• 
eac  ic  piUe  jeppijian  f  apa  man-b»ba  f  apa  Lemniat$um.  ;]  Pan- 
thionip  f  »p  cynmjep.  hu  hpeoplice  he  peapS  abpa&peb  op  !Sthe- 
nientium  hip  ajenpe  feobe. '-}  Stpe^ap  j  Thijep6ep.  hu  hi  heopa 
pa&bepap  opplojan.  j  ymb  hiopa  hetelican  pojJijneppa.  ic  hit  eall 
popla&te ;  •  eac  ic  hep  popla&te  Sbipup.  hu  he  »2^ep  opploh  je 
hip  a^enne  paebep.  je  hip  pteop-paebep.  ^e  hip  jreop-punu ;  •  On 
f aem  bapmi  pa&pon  ppa  un^emedice  ypel.  f  fa  men  pylp  paebon. 
^8Bt  heponep  tun^  hiopa  ypel  plujon ;  • 
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custom  of  the  king,  Busiris,  in  Egypt,  that  all  strangers  who 
resorted  to  him  he  sacrificed  and  offered  to  his  gods. 

I  would  now,  says  Orosius,  that  those  would  answer  me, 
who  say,  that  this  world  is  now  worse,  in  this  Christianity, 
than  it  was  before  in  heathenism,  when  they  were  enacting 
such  sacrifices  and  murders,  as  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 
Where  is  there  now,  in  any  [part  of]  Christendom,  among 
themselves  that  men  need  to  oread  being  sacrificed  to  any 
gods  ?  or  where  are  our  gods  who  desire  such  atrocities  as 
those  were  ? 

In  those  days  Perseus  the  king  went  from  Greece  into 
Asia  with  an  army,  and  made  war  on  that  people  until  they 
were  obedient  to  him ;  and  gave  another  name  to  the  nation 
from  himself,  so  that  they  were  afterwards  called  Persians. 

I  well  know,  says  Orosius,  that  I  shall  here  omit  many 
things  of  this  [time],  and  that  those  narratives  which  I 
shall  relate,  I  shall  shorten ;  because  the  Assyrians,  for  1160 
years,  under  the  reigns  of  fifty  kings,  were  never  without  war, 
till  Sardanapalus  was  slain,  and  the  power  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Modes.  Who  is  there  that  can  relate  or  enume- 
rate aU  the  evils  that  they  did  ?  I  will  also  pass  by  in  silence 
the  most  abominable  histories  of  TantaHus  and  Pelops ;  how 
ii^any  disgraceful  wars  Tantalus  carried  on  after  he  was  king, 
on  account  of  the  youth  G-anymede,  whom  he  forcibly  took ; 
and  how  he  sacrificed  his  own  son  to  his  gods,  and  afterwards 
prepared  him  for  himself  for  food.  It  would  weary  me  also  to 
relate  about  Pelops,  and  about  Dardanus,  and  about  all  the 
wars  of  the  Trojans ;  because  their  wars  are  known  in  histories 
and  in  songs.  I  shall  likewise  omit  all  that  has  been  said 
about  Perseus  and  Cadmus,  and  also  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Thebans  and  Spartans.  I  will  also  pass  in  silence  the 
crimes  of  the  Lemnians,  and  of  King  Pandion,  how  cruelly 
he  was  driven  from  the  Athenians,  his  own  people ;  and  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  how  they  slew  their  fathers,  and  about 
their  execrable  lusts,  I  shall  omit  it  all ;  I  shall  also  here 
omit  Oedipus,  how  he  slew  both  his  own  father  and  his  step* 
&ther,  and  his  stepson.  In  those  days  there  was  such  enor- 
mous evil  that  men  said  that  the  stars  of  heaven  flew  from 
their  wickedness. 
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IX. 

Mji  item  ye  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  jNspe  fyx  luinb  pintpum 
-^  fjrxrjf^um.  peaptS  ^  unjemetlice  myde  ^epeolic  becpeoh  £fie<- 
cenfe  3  %hemenfe  )^em  p oleum,  j  ]>a  Cpeceafe  hi^bon  tSone 
^imLcan  pje.  3  ealle  tSa  a&iSeleftan  beapn  ])apa!Sblienienfahy 
jenamon.  3  fealbon  S»m  GOmotaapo  to  etamie.  f  p»f  heslp 
mann  healf  leo ;  •  On  t$»m  ba^imi  ps&f  ^  Laphitv  *]  Thq|ili 
psftpon  pmnenbe  him  betpeonan.  Sonne  t(a  Laphite  ^efafon 
Theffali  f  pdic  op  hiopa  hopfan  beon  peohtenbe  pitS  bi.  ^onne 
hecan  hi  Lentaupi.  ^  pynbon  healphopfj  healp  men.  yofd^n^ 
hi  on  hopfe  peohtan  ne  ^epapon  »p  ]^I- 


Mp^  fmm  ^e  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  p»pe  peopephunb  pincpon 
3  hunb-eahtatijom.  Yepo^p  ^^ypta  cymnj  psf  pmnenbe  on 
puS  b»le  Spam.  ot$  ]»e  him  pe  miepta  b»l  peaptS  unbepSeobeb. 
3  he  Yepo^p  62ypta  c^m^  p»p  p^San  mib  pypbe  papenbe  on 
SciStSie  on  Jia  nopS  baeliq*.  3. hip  wpenbpacaabeppaaapenbeco 
]>»pe  t$eobe.  3  him  mitpeojenbhce  peejan  het.  ft  hi  ot$ep  pcolbon. 
oSSe  f  lanb  sBt  him  alypan.  otStSe  he  hi  polbe  nnb  jepeohce.  pop- 
bon  3  pphepjian ;  •  py  him  fa  ^ejcsbpfhce  anbpypbon  3 
cpaabon.  f  hit  j^mahhc  p»pe  3,  impihthc.  f  ppa  opepplenceb 
cynmg  pceolbe  pinnaa  on  ppaei^mi  pole  ppa  hi  paspon.  hecan 
him  )>eah  f  anbpyphe  pec^an.  f  him  leoppe  p»pe  pitS  hme  to 
peohtanne.  Jionne  ^asjpl  to  ^sylbenne;-  pi  f  2^1»ptoa  ppa.  3 
fona  tSone  cymn^  ^plymbon  mib  hip  polee.  3  him  nptep  pi' 
^lenbe  psepon.  3.  eaUe  ^^ypta  apepton.  butan  3»m  pen^lanbum 
anan.  3  ]}a  hi  hampei^ib  penbon.  be  peptaa  Jiaspe  ea.  €u}^iace* 
ealle  2S!piam  hy  jen^bbon  f  hi  him  ^apol  ^ulbon.  3-  t$»p  ps^n 
pfcjne  2^p  f  lanb  hepjpenbe  7  peptenbe.  oS  hiapA  pap  hiin 
penbon  npaibpaoan  s^teip..  3  him  pa»bon«  -^  hi  o6ep  bybon. 
oiSSe  ham  come.  oi5^  hi  him  polbon  oSeppa^  P^^  eeopanl* 
Pi )ia f  lanb  popkton..3  him  hanofeapb  pepbon  ;• 
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In  the  year  six  hundred  and  sixty  hefore  the  foundation 
of  Home,  happened  that  exceedingly  great  fight  between  the 
Cretans  and  Athenians,  and  the  Cretans  had  a  bloody  victory, 
and  they  took  all  the  noblest  children  of  the  Athenians,  and 
gare  them  to  the  Minotaur  to  be  eaten,  which  was  half  man 
half  lion.  In  those  days  it  was  that  the  LapithcB  and  Thessa- 
lians  warred  with  each  other.  "When  the  Jjapithfe  saw  the 
'H&eBBalianB  fighting  against  them  on  horsebacK,  they  called 
them  Centaurs,  that  is  half  horse  half  man ;  because  they 
had  nerer  before  seen  fighting  on  horseback. 


X. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  building  of 
Borne,  Vesoges,  king  of  Egypt,  carried  on  a  war  in  the  south 
part  of  Asia,  tiU  most  of  it  was  subjected  to  him ;  and  he, 
yesoges,  king  of  Egypt,  afterwards  marched  with  an  army 
into  the  north  parts,  into  Scythia,  and  sent  his  ambassadors 
before  him  to  that  nation,  and  commanded  them  to  say  im- 
e^uivocally,  that  they  should  either  redeem  that  land  from 
hua,  or  he  would  rum  and  desolate  them  with  war.  They 
thereupon  discreetly  answered  him,  and  said,  that  it  was 
wicked  and  unjust,  that  so  highly  exalted  a  king  should 
make  war  on  so  poor  a  nation  as  they  ware.  They,  how- 
ever, bade  that  answer  to  be  given  him :  that  it  was  more 
agreeable  to  them  to  fight  agamst  him  than  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute. That  they  made  good,  and  soon  put  the  King  with  his 
people  to  flight ;  and  pursued  him  and  laid  all  Egypt  waste, 
except  the  fen-lands  alone.  And  as  they  returned  home- 
wards, on  the  west  of  the  river  Euphrates,  they  compelled 
all  Asia  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  and  they  were  there  plunder- 
ing and  ravagmg  that  country  for  fifteen  years,  till  their  wives 
sent  messengers  after  them,  and  said  to  them  that  they  must 
do  one  or  the  other,  either  return  home,  or'ttiey  would  choose 
other  husbands.  They  then  left  that  country  and  went  home- 
Wards. 
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On  ]>npe  ylcan  tibe  jnipbon  tpe^en  »SeLn^af  ajiymbe  op 
8cit$t$ian.  Pleniuj*  -^  Scolopetiuf  psepan  hatene.  "j  ^epopan  f 
lanb.  "j  ^ebubon  betpeoh  Eappabociain  "3  Pontum.  neah  ]»8&pe 
la&jjan  ^pam.  'j  '5»p  pmnenbe  psepon.  ot$^  bi  him  )>8&p  eapb 
^eDamon.  "3  hi  )»»p.  »p:ep  hp»bhce  tibe.  ppam  )»8em  lanbleobum 
^uph  feapa  ppfle^ene  pupbon]*  Da  pupbon  hiopa  pip  ppa 
fapi^e  on  hiopa  mobe.  "^  fpa  fpiiShce  jebpepeb.  K^tSep  je  Sapa 
s&^elin^a  pip.  je  fapa  ot$eppa  manna.  tSe  mib  him  ojiflejene 
paepan.  f  hi  pa&pna  naman.  to  ]7on  -^  hi  heopa  pepap  ppecan 
t$ohtan. ;]  hi  )>a  hpa&bhce  a&pcep  )>»m  o]:f lo^on  ealle  ]>a  p»pneb- 
menn  f e  him  on  neapefte  psepon  [  •  FoptSon  hy  bybon  ppa  J>e 
hi  polbon  ]>»t  ]>a  ot$pe  pip  p»pan  empapije  heom.  f  hy  fyt$5an 
on  him  f ultimi  h»pbon.  f  hi  ma  meahton  hypa  pepap  ppecan  *  • 
pi  )>a  fa  pif  ealle  to^»bepe  jecypbon.  "3  on  )>8Bt  pole  pmnenbe 
pepon.  -}  )>a  pa&pneb-men  pleanbe.  ot  hi  fa&p  lanbep  hsepbon 
mycel  on  hiopa  anpealbe ;  •  Da  unbep  tJa&m  ^epmne.  hi  jena- 
mon  ppit$  pits  tSa  pa&pneb-men  .*  •  Sy^^an  pa&p  hiopa  t$eap.  ^  hi 
8&lce  jeape  ymbe  tpelp  monatS  topomne  pepbon.  -^  )?»p  tSonne 
beapn  ajrpynbon.  epc  tSonne  Jia  pip  heopa  beapn  kenbon.  tSonne 
pebbon  hi  fa  ma&ben-cilb.  ;]  flojon  fahype-cilb.  -^  tJaem  ma&ben- 
cilban  hi  poptenbon  f  fpyPP^  bpeopt  popan.  f  hit  peaxan  ne 
pceolbe.  f  hi  hepban  fy  ptpenjpan  pcyte.  popt$on  hi  mon  hec 
on  Epeacipc  2&nazonaf .  f  ip  on  Gnjjipc  poptenbe ;  •  Piopa  tpa 
ps&pan  heopa  q^na.  GDappepia  "^  Lampiba  paepan  hatene.  hy 
heopa  hepe  on  tpa  tobselbon.  otSep  a&t  ham  beon.  hiopa  lanb  to 
healbenne.  otSep  ut-papan  to  pmnanne ;  •  Py  pyStSan  jeeobon 
6upopam  "3  Spam  t5one  mseptan  b»l. "}  ^etimbpebon  €ppepum 
t$a  buph.  ;]  monije  ot5pe  on  faepe  Iseppan  Spam.  "3  pt^an 
hiopa  hepep  fone  mseptan  ba&l  ham  p enbon  mib  hiopa  hepe- 
hyt5e.  '3  "Sone  ot$epn^1)a&l  faep  leton..  f  lanb  to  hesdbenne> 
Etep  peajitS  GOappepa  po  cpen  opplajen.  ;3  mycel  f  aep  hep^p  f  e 
mib  hype  bsepi^n  paep  [  •  Dsep  peap^  hype  bohtop  cpen.  8inope. 
pio  ylce  cpen  8inope.  to-eacan  hype  hpaetpcype  "3  hype  mom- 
pealbmn  bu^utSum.  hype  hp  ^eenbobe  on  mae^habe  *.* 

On  faem  bapmi  paep  ppa  mycel  e^e  ppam  faem  pipmannum. 
f  €upope  ne  Spa  ne  ealle  fa  neah  Beoba  ne  mihtan  a5encan 
ne  €u;paeptan.  hu  hy  him  pi^ptanban  mihtan  a&p6on  hi  jecupon 
€pcol  5one  ent.  f  he  hi  pceolbe  mib  eallan  Epeaca  cpaeptum 
beppican.  -3  tSeah  ne  bopp:e  he  ^eneSan  f  he  hi  mib  pypbe  ^e» 
pope,  a&p  he  on^an  mib  Epeaca  pcypum.  fe  mon  Dulmonap 
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At  that  same  time  two  princes  were  expelled  from  Scythia, 
their  names  were  Plenus  and  Scolopythus,  and  proceeded  to 
and  ruled  the  country  between  Cappadocia  and  tontu^,  near 
to  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  there  earned  on  war  till  they  took 
their  habitation  there,  and  there  in  a  short  time  were  slain 
by  the  country  people  by  treachery.  Then  were  their  wives 
so  sorrowful  in  their  minds,  and  so  afflicted,  both  the  wives 
of  the  two  princes,  as  well  as  of  the  other  men  who  were  slain 
with  them,  that  they  took  arms  to  avenge  their  husbands, 
and  soon  afterwards  killed  all  the  males  nearest  to  them. 
They  did  so,  because  they  would  that  the  other  wives  should 
be  as  sorry  as  they,  that  they  might  then  have  support  in 
them,  that  they  might  better  avenge  their  husbands.  All 
these  wives  then  combined  together;  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  people  and  slew  the  males  of  the  country,  until 
they  had  much  of  the  country  in  their  power.  Then  during 
the  war,  they  made  peace  with  the  males.  Afterwards  it  was 
their  custom  every  year  or  twelve  month  to  come  together, 
and  there  then  to  beget  children.  Then,  when  the  women 
had  brought  forth  their  children,  they  fed  the  maiden-children, 
and  slew  the  male  children ;  and  of  the  maiden-children  they 
burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  it  might  not  grow,  that  they 
might  have  the  stronger  shooting  power ;  therefore  they  were 
called  in  Greek,  Amazouas,  that  is  English  burned^.  Two  of 
these  were  their  queens;  their  names  were  Marpesia  and 
Lampedo.  They  divided  their  army  into  two ;  one  [part]  to 
be  at  home  to  defend  the  land,  the  other  to  go  out  to  war. 
They  afterwards  overran  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  built  the  city  of  Ephesus,  and  many  others  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  afterwards  sent  home  the  greater  part  of 
their  army,  with  their  booty,  and  left  the  other  part  there, 
to  keep  possession  of  the  country.  There  was  the  queen 
Marpesia  shiin,  and  many  of  the  army  that  remained  behind 
with  her.  Then  was  queen  her  daughter,  Sinope,  that  same 
Queen  Sinope,  who  in  addition  to  her  bravery  and  manifold 
virtues,  ended  her  life  in  maidenhood. 

Li  those  days  there  was  so  great  dread  from  those  women, 
that  neither  Europe,  nor  Asia,  nor  all  the  nations  near  could 
devise  or  resolve  how  they  might  withstand  them,  till  they 
chose  the  giant  Hercules,  to  overreach  them  with  every  kind 
of  Grecian  cunning.  And  vet  he  durst  not  venture  to  in- 
vade them  with  an  army  oefore  he  had  commenced  wit^ 
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]u6t.  ]ye  man  pec^  ^  an  fcip  vatefge  an  "Sufenb  maniia^.  "^  fSa 
nihtef  on  tm^eappe  hi.  on  befteel.  "3  hi  fjrtCe  pojifloh  3  pofibjfec. 
'3  hpa&]i«pe  ne  meahte  hi  ]wef  lanbef  ben»man ;  •  On  t$»m 
bapim  ]»»p  pe&pan  -tpt  cfena.  )m  ^wepan  ^^^eop^pa.  Snduopa 
-3  Opithia.  "3  Jnep  peaji^  Opichia  ^qran^n ;  •  JEfceji  hyjie  pen^c 
to  fmia.  pioe  Pentheplia.  jio  on  ]>»m  Tpotanipcan  ^peohte  j^itSe 

pit  If  fconblic.  cp»t$  Opopuf.  ymt)  fpylc  to  fppeeanne. 
hyfic  hit  ^a  pa&j-.  J»  fjwi  eapme  yipn&a.  [-3  fpa  eKSeobje  h»p- 
bon  ^ejan  Jyone  cpoeft^ftan  b»l.  -3  ]7a  hfat^ftan  men  edlef 
]>ifef  mrbban^eapbef .  ]>»t  psef  Spam  "3  6apope  pel  popneah 
mib-ealle  apupfon.  ^  ealba  ceajrpa.  "3  ealb  bepi^  topuppon.  ;3 
eeptep  6am  hie  bybon  lej^ep  ^e  cynm^  picu  jvdcaa,  ^  nipe 
oeapcyia  nmbpebon.  -3  eaik  fa  popoib  on  hiopa  a^en  pill  on- 
penbenbe  p»pon  jrolneah  G.  pintpa.  ^  fpa  ^epunobe  men 
psepon  »kef  bpocef .  y$gcce  hie  bit  polneah  to  nantrni  ktSe 
niBfbon.  )^»tte  hie^]  by  fpa  tmtpejebon.  ;]  nu  fa  Iiotan 
comon  op  fam  hpotepmn  mannan  Irepmama.  fe  s&^^p 
je  Pipptir  pe  peSa  Cpeaca  cymnjc.  ^e  !Slexanbep.  ^  luhuj 
fe  cpf^tn^a  cayepe.  hie  alle  ppam  him  onbpebon.  f  hi  hi 
mib  ^epeohte  foht^;«  Pu  un^emetlice  je  Rompape  be- 
mupcniatS  ^  befppeca)S.  fat  eop  nu  pypf  pe  on  fjjan  qiiften- 
bome.  fonne  f»m  tSeobum  fa  yasfie.  pop^on  faErotaneopb^on 
opephep^oban.  -3  eoppe  buph  abps&con.  ^  eopep  peape  opjiojan. 
"3  pop  hiopa  cpasptum  -3  pop  hiopa  hpeetpcype  eoppa  p^ppa 
anpsdbef  eoppep  unt^ancep  habban  mihtan.  fe  nu  lupthce  pb- 
pumep  pprtSep.  -3  pumne  bael  lanbep  wt  eop  bibbenbe  p^^^n* 
tol$on  f  hi  eop  on  pultume  beon  moton.  -3  hit  wp  tJypan  jenoh 
aemeti^  lesj  "3  ^enoh  pepte.  -3  ^^e  hip  nane  note  n»pbon ;  •  pu 
blmbhce  moni^e  f  eoba  pppeca^  ymb  "Sone  cpiptenbom.  f  hit 
nu  pyppe  py  fonne  hit  »p  p»pe.  f  hi  nella'5  ^e^encan.  dtS'Se  ne 
cunnan.  hpasp  hit  ^epupbe  »p  tSa&m  cpiptenbome.  f  aftnij;  %eeb 
O^pe  hype  pillum  ppttJep  ba&be.  buton  h5fpe  6eapp  ps^e.  clSCe 
hps&p  s&nij  6eob  »t  o^pe  myhte  ppit$  be^tan.  d6^e  mib  ^olbe. 
o1S6e  mib  peolppe.  o8t$e  mib  »ni^a&  peo.  butan  hi  him  unbep- 
"Seobeb  pa&pe ;  •  Sc  pyt$6an  Epipt  ^ebopen  paep.  fe  eallep  mib- 
banjeapbep  ip  pbb  "3  ppit$.  nalep  *])  an  "^  men  hi  mihtan  alypan 
mib  peo  opl^eopbome.  ac  eac  6eoba  him  betpeonan.  butan  1$eop- 
bome.  jepbpume  p»pon  *  •  Nu  pene  je  hpylee  pbbe  fa  pepap 
haepbon  a&p  ^sem  cpiptenbome.  fonne  hiopa  pip  ppa  momspealb 
ypel  bonbe  poepon  on  iSffva  mibban^eapbe !  • 
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those  Grecian  ships^  which  are  called  dulmims^,  of  which  it 
is  said  that  one  ship  may  contain  a  thousand  men,  and  then 
stole  upon  them  in  the  night  unawares,  and  slew  and  de- 
stroyed vast  numbers  of  them ;  and  yet  he  could  not  take  the 
country  from  them.  In  those  days  there  w^ere  two  queens, 
who  were  sisters,  Antiope  and  Orithyia,  and  Qrithyia  was 
taken  prisoner.  After  her  Penthesilea  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom, who  gained  great  glory  in  the  Trojan  war. 

It  is  shameful,  says  Orosius,  to  speak  about  such  fa  state 
of  things]  as  was,  when  such  miserable  women  [and  so 
foreign]  had  subdued  the  most  powerful  part  and  the  bravest 
men  of  all  this  earth :  that  was,  Asia  and  Europe  they  well 
nigh  totally  prostrated,  and  destroyed  old  cities  and  old  towns ; 
and  after  fchat  they  sought  royal  realms,  and  built  new  cities, 
and  turned  the  whole  world  according  to  their  will,  for  very 
near  one  hundred  years,  and  so  accustomed  men  were  to 
every  calamity,  that  they  almost  accounted  it  no  evil  that 
they  so  tbrmented  them.  And  now  the  Goths  came  from  the 
bravest  men  of  Germany,  of  whom  Pyrrhus,  the  fierce  king  of 
Greece,  and  Alexander,  and  the  powerful  JuHus,  all  stood 
in  dread,  lest  they  should  seek  them  in  warfare.  How 
immoderately  ye  Eomans  murmur,  and  complain  that  ye  are 
now  worse  in  this  Christianity  than  those  Gentiles  woe ; 
because  the  Goths  have  plundered  you  a  little,  and  taken 
your  city,  and  slain  a  few  of  you ;  and  by  their  crafts  and 
bravery  might  have  had  dominion  over  you  in  your  own  de- 
spite ;  who  now  ardently  pray  you  for  a  tranquil  peace,  and 
some  portion  of  land,  that  they  be  of  aid  1x)  you ;  which 
land  previously  lay  sufficiently  unoccupied  and  sufficiently 
waste,  and  ye  had  no  enjoyment  of  it.  How  blindly  many 
people  speak  about  Ohristionily :  that  it  is  woiee  now  than 
it  was  before,  and  will  not  or  cannot  caU  to  mind  where  it 
humeaeid  before  Christianity,  that  any  nation  vohmtanly 
sued  another  for  peace,  without  having  need  of  it,  or  where 
any  nation  could  obtain  peace  from  another,  either  with  gold 
or  with  silver,  or  with  any  money,  without  being  subjected 
to  it.  But  since  Christ  was  bom,  who  is  the  peace  and  love 
of  all  the  earth,  not  only  might  men  redeem  themselves  from 
thnddom  witti  money,  but  nations  also  were  at  peace  with 
eaeh  other,  withont  slavery.  Now,  think  what  peace  men 
had  before  Christianity,  when  their  women  did  so  much  evil 
on  this  earth. 
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XI. 

JEji  tSam  }>e  Romebuph  ^etimbjieb  pa&pe  p eopep  hunb  pmtjia 
^  fjHtij  pmtpa.  ^epeap^  -p  !51exanbep.  Pjuamifef  pinu.  tSaef 
cynmjer  op  Tpoiana  ^a&pe  bypij.  jenam  )>»r  cyninjep  pip 
GDonelauf .  op  Lsecebemonia.  Cpeaca  bypij.  €lena ;  •  Ymb  hi 
peapS  f  mepe  %epm  "^  ]>a  miclan  ^epeoht.  Lpeaca  3  Tpoiana. 
fpa  ]>83t  Lpeacap  h»p&on  M.  fcipa  )>apa  miclena  bulmuna.  3 
him  becpeonum  jeppopan.  f  hi  n»ppe  nolbaii  on  cJrBSe  cuman. 
a&p  hi  heopa  teonan  ^eppa&con.  •;)  hi  )?a  trjm  jeap  ymb  ^a  buph 
f  ittenbe  pepon  "3  peohtenbe ;  •  Ppa  ip  f  apiman  m»^e  hpasc 
faep  moncymiep  poppeapt^  on  sej^pe  hanb  ?  f  Omepup  pe  pcop 
ppeocohcopt  p»be.  pop'8on  nip  me  J>8&p  )>eapp.  cpBB^  Opopup. 
to  pec^enne.  poptJon  hic  lan^pum  ip  "3  eac  monejum  cutS> 
Deah  ppa  hpilcne  mon  ppa  lypte  f  pican.  pa&be  on  hip  bocum 
hpilc  unjecima ;]  hpilCe  cibepnejja.  aejCep  je  on  mon-plyhcan. 
je  on  himjpe.  je  on  pcib-jebpj^ce.  je  on  miphcpe  poppceapunje. 
ppa  mon  on  ppellum  pe^ ;  • 

Da  pole  him  betpeonum  pulle  tyn  pintep  ]>a  jepmn  ppecenbe 
p»pon.  jetJence  Conne  "Sapa  ciba. ")  nu  ^yppa.  hpaeSep  him  bee 
lician !  • 

Da  pona  op  Cam  jepeohte  p»p  oCep  eptep-pyljenbe.  €neap 
mib  hip  pypbe  pop  op  J>»m  Tpoianipcan  jepeohce  in  Italiam.  f 
msej  man  eac  on  bocum  pceapian.  hu  maneja  jepmn  "2  hu 
maneja  jepeohc  he  fa&p  bpeojenbe  p»p  '.- 


XII. 

JEji  t$8&m  ye  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&pe  peopep  3  pyxtij 
pmtpa.  picpabe  8apt$anapolup  pe  cynmj  in  Spppia.  f  a&p  Nmup 
pe  cynm^  »pept  picpabe.  ^  SapCanapolup  pa&p  pe  pt$mepta 
cymnjc.  "pe  on  ^»m  lanbe  picpobe ;  •  Pe  pa&p  ppi^  puptJuinlic 
man  ^  hnepchc.  j  ppytSe  ppa&ne.  ppa  f  he  ppiCop  lupabe  pipa  je- 
ba&pa  ]>onne  p»pneb-manna ;  •  D»t  pa  onpunbe  !^pbaeup  hip 
ealbopman.  pe  he  jepet  hepbe  opep  GDet5ap  f  lanb.  he  ongan 
pppan  mib  pam  polce  pe  he  opep  pa&p.  hu  he  hme  beppican  mihte. 
^  appeon  him  ppam  ealle  pa  pe  he  onbpeb  f  him  on  pylpte  beon 
polbon ;  •  Da  pe  cjiunj  f  onpunbe.  fmt  him  man  ^eppicen 
ha&pbe.  he  ]>a  hme  pylpe  popba&pnbe.  3  pyCtian  ha&pbon  GOa&Se 
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XI. 


Pour  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  building  of 
Borne,  it  happened  that  Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  king  of 
the  city  of  Troy,  took  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of 
liacedaamon,  a  Greek  city.  For  her  was  that  long;  war  and 
those  great  battles  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  such 
that  the  Greeks  had  a  thousand  ships  of  those  great  dulmuns, 
and  had  sworn  among  them  that  they  would  never  return  to 
their  country  ere  they  had  avenged  their  wrongs;  and  they 
were  ten  years  investing  the  city,  and  fighting.  W  ho  is  there 
that  can  number  the  human  beings  that  perished  on  each 
side  P  as  Homer  the  poet  has  most  manifestly  said :  there- 
fore, says  Orosius,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  it,  because 
it  is  long,  and  also  known  to  many ;  though  whoever  desires 
to  know  it,  let  him  read  in  his  books  what  mishaps  and  what 
sacrifibces,  either  b;^  slaughter,  or  by  hunger,  or  by  shipwrecks, 
and  by  various  vicissitudes,  as  it  is  said  in  histories. 

These  nations  continued  at  war  between  them  for  full  ten 
years.  [Let  any  one]  think  then  of  those  times,  and  now  of 
these,  which  he  likes  best. 

Immediately  after  that  war  another  ensued.  Eneas  with 
his  army  went  from  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy.  It  may  also  be 
seen  in  books,  how  many  wars  and  how  many  battles  he  was 
there  engaged  in. 

xn. 

Sixty-four  years  before  Some  was  built,  King  Sardanapalus 
reigned  in  Assyria,  wher^  ^^^g  Ninus  had  mrst  ruled,  and 
Sardanapulus  was  the  last  king  that  reined  in  that  land. 
He  was  a  very  wonderful  man,  very  effemmate,  and  very  libi- 
dinous, so  that  he  more  loved  the  manners  of  women  than 
of  men.  When  his  viceroy  Arbaces,  whom  he  had  set  over 
the  land  of  the  Modes,  found  this,  he  began  to  plot  with  the 
people,  over  whom  he  was,  how  he  might  deceive  him  and 
entice  from  him  all  those  who  he  feared  would  be  a  support 
to  him.  When  the  king  found  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
he  burned  himself,  and  the  Modes  then  had  sway  over  the 
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onpalb  opep  Sjjipie  *.  •  piC  if  unySe  to  f ecjenne  hu  mane^a 
jepm  fytS^an  p»pan  beculix  GOa&'Suin.  ^  Ealbeum.  ■]  BcitS^ian. 
ac  )>8ec  mon  ma&j  pitan.  ]>onne  fpa  opepma&tlicu  picu  onftyjiebe 
pa&pon.  hu  manije  mijjerdice*  mon-cpealmaf  on  ]>aiii  jepinne 
jcpupbon'- 

iEftep  t$«m  picpafee  Fpaojit€f  fe  cynmjc  m  CDetSen.  wpcep 
5em  Fpaopte  picf obc  Diockp.  pe  CCttt$a  pice  fpi15e  -jeiniclabe. 
mpcejii  t5ain  Drock  pen^^  Sjriai  to  pice,  pe  na&pbe  ns&nne  pimu. 
ac  he  nam  hip  nepan  him  co  pvma  op  Pqipaai  }wepe  tSeofoe.  Eipup 
p»p  hat»n.  pe  J^a  mib  t$on  ye  he  ^epeox.  him  j>a  o^mcenbmn  ;] 
{mm  Peppeum.  ^  hi  on  hip  eamep  anpalbe  psepon.  "^    on  t^pa 
OO^a.  ac^  hi  S«pm  uphopon  '•     Pe  }ra  Sptiai  pe  cynjc  be^ohire 
ppifJopc  CO  Sppellep  hip  ealbepmen.  f  he  mib  hyp  cpsepte  hip 
nepan  mib  ^epeohte  pi"6ptobe.  poptJon  )>e  pe  cynjc  ne  -jenmnbe 
)«,pa  mane^ia  teonena.  fe  hiopa  a&^ep  dl^pum  on  9&p-ba^;imi 
jebybe.  ;]  hu  pe  cymnjc  het  h^  punu  op|iean.  "^  hyne  py^an 
6em  psebep'totneee  ^e^yppan;<      Deah  hiopa  ^epmn  Jm,  je- 
pemeb  ympa.  he  J>a  pe  ealbqiman  mib  pypbe  pop  on^^ean  J>«m 
Peppeum.  •;)  pona  fetp  polcep  tSone  ma&ptan  basl  pleonbe  mib-eaHe 
popla&bbe.  •;)  mib  peajipe  1$»m  Peppeo  cjrmnje  on  anpalb  jebj'be. 
•3  on  Jam  ^epeohte  GDa&fSa  cp»pt  •;)  hiopa  bujtfC  -jepeol  ;•     ©a 
pe  cymnj  f  pacn  onpunbe.  fe  pe  eaibepman  pi^  hrne  ;g^yon 
haepbe.  he  "Seah  jejabepobe  J>one  pultnmi  fe  he  }w.  mihte.  "^  .pit5 
)>am  nepan  pypb  ^els&bbe.  •;)  he  lipup.  Peppa  cymnjc.  h»pbe 
j^pibban  b«l  hyp  pypbe  baepcan  him.  on  f  jepsib.  jip  wnij;  p»pe 
fe  pyppluje^  )?e  on  ^m  jepeohte  p»p.  Jwnne  -co  )>aBm  polce  |>c 
fa&p  ba&ptan  paep.*])  hme  mon  plojeppa  patJe  ppa  mon  hiopa  i^nb 
polbe  [  •      Da  ]>eah-hp»)>epe  jebypebe  him.  f  hi  hpa&t-hpapa  je- 
bujan  Co  pleonne.  hi  )>a  hiopa  pip  him  on^ean  ypnenbe  hy  ppit$e 
copn  pypbon.  "3  ahpebon.  jip  hi  peohcan  ne  boppcan.  hpibep 
hi  pleon  polbon.  f  hi  o^ep  ^enep  n»pbon.  bucon  hi  on  hjTia 
pipa  hpip  jepicen*.-     pi  J>a  hpa&bhce.  a&pcep  tSaem  ^  Jm  pip  h* 
ppa  pcanbhce  gepa&hc  hsepbon.  ^epenbon  epc  on^^eanlSone  cymn^. 
")  ealne  hyp  hepe  ^eplymbon. "}  hme  py^lpne  ^epenjon '  •     Pe  ]« 
Lipup  a^eap  tSa&m  cymnje.  hyp  eame.  ealle  Jra  ape  )w  he  »p 
h»pbe.  bucan  f  he  cynje  n»pe.  "3  he  ]>»C  pa&p  eall  poppacenbe. 
ppt5on  )>e  him  Sppellap  pe  ealbopman  a&p  to  beppice  peap'S 
mib  hip  a^enpe  feobe.  ac  him  Eipup  hipnepajepealbelpcamaffl 
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Asspians.  It.ia  not  eaey  to  say  Iiow  many  wais  there  were 
sSk&cwaxA»  between  the  Medes,  and  Chaldeaiis,  and  Sqr* 
tbians ;  but  any  one  may  easily  know  tbat^  when  such  ha* 
mense  kingdoms  were  exoited,  how  many  Tanona  shuighten 
listened  in  that  wwrfare. 

After  this,  King  Riraortes  reigned  in  Media ;  after  Phnk 
ortea,  Deioces  reined,  who  greatly  increased  the  empire  of 
the  Medes ;  after  JDeioees^  A^iyages  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
who  had  no  son,  but  he  adopted  his  nephew,  called  Cyrus,  a 
Persian  by  nation^  who,  when  he  grew  up,  boi^  he  and  the 
Persians  taking  it  ill  that  they  were  under  the  dominion  c^ 
his  unde  and  the  Medes,  raised  up  a  war.    King  Astyagea 
then  chiefly*  bethought  him  of  Harpi^us,  his  general,  that 
he  witk  his  power  mig|ht  withstand  his  nephew  in  war;  foe 
the  king,  did  not  rem^nber  the  wrongs  which   one   had 
formerly^  done  to  the.  other ;  and  how  the  king  had  oom<- 
mandea  his  son  tO'  be  cJain,  and  ^lexward»  to  be  prepared 
aft  food,  for  his  fiitiier.     I^oiigh  their  enmity  was  ihexk 
appeased,,  he^  the    geneoral,   having  gone  wit^    an  army 
against  tiie  PersianSy  soon  taking  to  flight,  completely  be^- 
i^ed  the  greater  portion  of  the  people,  and  treadieiously 
deUveied  them  into  the.  pow^rt  ot  the  Persian  hing,  and 
in  that  battle  tine  pow^  and  yakmr  of  ike  Medes  fell. 
When,  tke  long,  discayareeb  the  guile  that  l^e  general  had 
used  againsit  hun,.  he^^nerertheless,  collected  what  finroe  he 
could,  and  led  his  army  against  his  nephew.    And  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  had  a  third  part  of  his  army  behind  him, 
in   order  that,  if  any  one  fled  who  was  in   the  battle, 
towards  the  people  that  were  behind,  they  should  slay 
him  as  readily  as  they  would  their  enemies.    When,  never- 
theless, it  happened  that  they  inclined  somewhat  to  flee,  their 
wives,  runmng  towards  them,  were  highly  incensed,  and 
asked,  if  they  durst  not  flght,  whither  they  would  flee ;  that 
they  had  no  other  place  ofxrefhge,  unless  they  would  pass 
into  the  wombs*  of  th^  wivea    Thtj'  then  quickly,  fttter 
th^  wires  had  so^  rq)rQachfally  addressed  them/  turned 
again  against  the  king^joid  put  tia.  flight  all  his  anny,  and 
took  hmself  pzssoiier.    Cyruft  then  gave  up  to  ihe  king,  his 
iinflk^aEidie^pQflaeasoiisliehadT^  except  that 

he  was  net  [umeer]  Idng^.  and.  he  reiouneesd  all  l^at,  be* 
cause  his  general,  Harpagus,  had  deceived  him  wit^  his  own 
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tSa  )wobe  on  anyalb  t»  babbenne *•  0ep  pei^t^  CDaelSe  onpolb 
^eoibob.  ac  I^nj  nub  Pqifeom  co  ]wm  anpalbe  foi^-  *^  l'^ 
bypij:-  fe  on  mon^iun  ^eobom  CDaetSnm  aep  ^'H^^  ^bon.  puji- 
bon  Ijijiiife  CO  mon^iun  ^^eobtum  I- 

On  iasm  baj^om  pihiabe  fom  aeMin^c  Co  piqianne  in  3^- 
^CTCine  ytepe  ]«obe.  Falopef  paef  baren.  be  yssf  op  ^cilia  tSsem 
lanbe. "}  mib  un^emediqie  pinnnje  be  psef  f  folc  cpibnenbe. 
CO  Son  f  bi  bun  anbnjon  >  Da  p»f  )rafrp  fom  ap-jeocepe.  fe 
mibce  bon  nunpenbca  anbcnefpu  be  fSa  fe  ^eocqie  ^ebeab  S»m 
aeSebn^e.  pop^n  ]w  be  bun  cponan  fohte.  f  be  bun  aet:  ]>»pe 
pmnn^e  p^fran  polbe.  fe  be  ]«m  pcdce  bonbe  paep .  be  0a  j^a 
bybe.  "3  ^epeopbte  anep  peappep  anbcneppe  op  ape.  to  tk>n  ]H>nne 
bic  bac  )»»pe. "}  mon  ]ia  eapman  moi  on  uman  bon  ]K>lbe.  bu 
pe  blyn  nuepc  ps^e.  Sonne  bi  Jraec  pupl  ymfi  on  )»popienfoe 
paepon.  ^  eac  ]raec  pe  aelSdui^c  a&j^Sep  bsepbe  ^e  bip  pl^an  ^e 
bip  ^epill.  )K>nne  be  )Mipa  manna  tmrp^o  opepbypbel-  Ba 
]Met  ]«  oiJiaet  paep. ;)  call  jebon  ppa  pe  ^eocepe  )wm  ae^ebn^e 
a&p  bebec.  pe  aeSdm^c  f  yn,  pceapobe  -^  qraeS.  ]>8^  t$aun  peopce 
nanum  moi  a&p  ne  psfaje  b^  co  panbienne  ]K>nne  )mm  p;^pbtan 
]>e  bic  popbte.  bet  bme  )ia  nunan.  -}  ]raepon  bqxnipan  >  Fop 
bpi  beppicaS  nu  moi  ]«p  cpiptenan  tiba.  -^  pec^^  f  nu  pyppui 
tiba  pyn  )K>nne  f&  paepan.  f&  ]>eab  bpa  paape  nub  fam  cymnjiun 
on  biopa  jepiQ  ypel  bonbe.  f  bi  ppa-Seab  aet  bun  ne  m^diton 
nub  yy  nane  ape  pmban  p  ;)  nu  cynm^. ;)  capqiap.  ]»eab  bpa 
pits  biopa  piHan  j^lte.  bi  Seab  pop  li^p  lupan.  be  ymf  Sj^lcep 
maeSe.  popppneppe  bot$  > 


xnr. 

iEp  t$am  fe  Romebupb  ^etunbpeb  pa&pe  J^piti^  pintpa.  ps&f 
]>aet  Pelopenpum. ;)  %bementmm.  Epeaca  ]>eoba.  nub  eallum 
biopa  qiaeptum  bun  betpeonum  pmnenbe  pa&pon. ;]  bi  to  t$on 
ppiSe  poppl^ene  pupbon  on  aejlrpe  banb.  f  beopa  pei^  to  lape 
pupbon  1  •  On  )»a&pe  ylcan  tibe.  paepan  ept  ot$pe  pSe  ]>a  pipmen 
puinenbe  on  Spiam  fe  a&p  on  8ciS6ian  paepan.  -j  bi  ppySe  apepcan 
*}  popbep2;oban  > 
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Eeople ;  but  Cyrus,  his  nephew,  gave  him  to  rule  over  the 
ina  of  Hyrcania.  Then  was  ended  the  power  of  the  Modes, 
and  Cyrus,  with  the  Persians,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty ; 
but  the  cities,  which,  in  many  countries,  previously  had  paid 
tribute  to  the  Modes,  cost  Cyrus  many  wars. 

In  those  da^s  a  certain  prince  aspired  to  reign  in  the 
country  of  Agngentum,  who  was  named  Fhalaris ;  he  was  of 
the  land  of  Sicily,  and  destroyed  the  people  with  unheard-of 
torments  in  order  to  make  them  submit  to  him.    There  was 
at  that  time  a  brass-founder  there  who  could  make  various 
likenesses,  and  this  founder  offered  to  the  prince,  thinking  to 
please  him,  that  he  would  assist  him  in  the  torments  he  was 
mflicting  on  the  people.    And  he  did  so,  and  wrought  in 
brass  the  likeness  of  a  bull,  in  order  that  when  it  was  hot, 
and  when  the  miserable  men  were  thrown  into  it,  [he  mij^ht 
hear]  how  great  the  cry  would  be,  when  they  were  suffenng 
torment  in  it,  and  also  that  the  prince  might  have  both  his  di- 
version and  his  will,  when  he  heard  the  torments  of  the  men. 
When  it  was  heated,  and  all  done  as  the  founder  had  previously 
directed  the  prince,  the  prince  looked  at  it,  and  said.  That  no 
one  was  better  fitted  first  to  make  trial  of  the  work  than  the 
workman  who  made  it.    He  ordered  him  then  to  be  seized, 
and  shoved  into  it.    Why  do  men  now  complain  of  these 
Christian  times,  and  say  that  now  times  are  worse  than  those 
were ;  when,  although  any  one  were  with  those  kings  doing 
evil  at  their  desire,  they  might  not  yet  find  any  mercy  firom 
them  ?    And  now,  kings  and  emperors,  though  any  one  sin 
against  their  will,  yet,  for  love  of  God,  grant  forgiveness  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  guilt. 


XIII. 

Thirty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome,  it  was  that  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,  nations  of  Greece,  carried  on 
war  with  each  other  with  all  their  powers,  and  so  many  were 
slain  on  each  side,  that  few  of  them  remained.  At  the  same 
^e  the  women,  who  were  formerly  in  Scythia,  again,  a 
second  time,  made  war  on  Asia,  and  gteatly  laid  it  waste  and 
mvaged  it. 
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XIV. 


^p  t$»m  fe  'Eicanshuph.  jetsmbpeb  pepe  qprntijoHi  prntpvun. 
Lascebemonie  3  CDepane.  I^icaca  lec^.  him  betpeoonm  pm. 
nenbe  paepan  t;peiin  pmcpa.  fop^Son  CDqiane  nolbon  f  Laeoe^ 
bemoiua  matpma-nk&k  nub  biopa  ofppefacn.  3  hiopa  gobmn 
oiifae2^)en.I •  Da  aec  nyhfcan  hi  haqpfeon  ^goagea.  eaQ  Epeaca 
folc  to  Jiaam  ^efmuram.  ]«  Laecebemmnm  befaetxm  ]>a  btijih 
GOaef e  1^  pmcep.  3  aS^-  ^efpopan  j^  bi  na&fpe  nolban  ast  ham 
cuxnan.  a^hi  )iaBt  ^BfFpeofliihKp&OBl-  Ba  pabban  hi  him  be- 
q^eonum.  3  q»bon.  -^  hi  to  pa^  polbeii  pjlcumle^-e  beon 
asr  hiopa  beapii-t;ean[»im.  ]mi  hi  jKep  fpalan^e  )iohcon  ta  bcomie. 
3  f  mib  hiopa  pebbum  ^^wfCnob  hasfibon.  7  f  hi  hiopa  feonbmn 
bee  bjbe  tsimne  pypf  •'  ^^^  ^"'^  ^ecpsbaiL  ftL  fate )»  J^e asp 
aet  tasm  aJhua  naspe.  )»&  pa  luun  ^qnibaBi. ;)  be  eallaii  hyps 
pipom  beapn  aftpynbe.  3  Sa  oI^k  jtetenbe  pB^ian  ymb  fki 
buph.  ot$  ]}e  hi  by  sepunnoie  hasfboiu  )wah  hi  him  1511^  hpile 
^ehypfmne  pa&pon ;  •  3uc  ^^ecopan  him  asmie:  fcop  co  cymn^e  op 
%hemeiifem.  3  eprmib  pypbe  popan  pdS  ]ya CDen-ttie ! •  Ba  hi 
him  ^enesdaahcoiupa^ex^peoiMibe  hih)?ae^Sep  hi  pd$  him  iiiiht:e^  > 
8e  hiopa  cynm^  onjan  ^  pnjan. ;)  ^pbbian.  j  mib  pam  fcop- 
leotSe  hiopa  mob  jpiSe  ^eqiymebe.  to  fan  f  hi  quebon  j)  hi 
QDqiana  yolee  pit$)raaban  nuhten.  heopa  ^ieah  papbcm  peape  to 
lape  on  a5pe  hanb.  ^  paet  Ipeaea^  pc^  (da  ^eapa  him  be- 
tpeonan  bpeo^nbe  p8^<m.  ao^^  je  op  Laocebemoma.  ^  op 
OOepane.  ^e  op  Boetium.  je  op  !5!themenjtnmi.  -j  mom^e  o^pa 
tSioba  to  }>am  ilcan  ^epinne  jetujim  1* 

Nu  ip  hit  pcoptlic  ymbe  )>a&t  jepaeb  )>aBt  a&p  ^epeaptS  aep 
Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&pe.  f  paep  ppam  pjiym^e  mibban- 
jeapbep  peopep  ^upenb  pmtpa.  -3  peopep  himb.  3  tpa  3  himb- 
eahtati^.  anb  a&ptep  J>8em  fe  hio  ^etimbpeb  paep.  pa&p  upep 
Dpihtenep  akennep  ymb  pypan  hmib  pmtpa  3  tyne ',  • 
pep  enbaS  po  ppme  hoc  ;)  an^t$  po  a^tepe ;  • 
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XIV. 

Twenty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome,  the  LacedsB- 
monians  and  Messenions,  Greek  people,  were  at  war  with 
each  other  for  twenty  years ;  because  the  Messenians  would 
not  permit  the  Spartan  virgins  to  make  offerings  with  theirs 
and  sacrifice  to  their  gods.     When  at  last  they  had  drawn  all 
the  Ghrecian  people  into  those  wars,  the  Lacedaemonians  be- 
sieged the  town  of  Messena  for  ten  years,  and  swore  oaths, 
that  they  never  would  return  home,  till  they  had  avenged  it. 
Then  they  consulted  together,  and  said,  that  they  should 
very  soon  he  helpless  on  the  part  of  their  families,  as  they 
thought  of  heing  there  so  long,  and  had  bound  themselves  by 
their  pledges,  and  that  they  were  rather  doing  better  for 
their  enemies  than  worse.     They  determined,  therefore,  that 
those  who  were  not  at  those  oaths,  should  return  home  and 
beget  children  on  all  their  wives,  and  the  others  should  be- 
siege the  town,  till  they  had  conquered  it ;  although  they 
were  hut  a  little  while  obedient  to  them.    But  they  chose 
them  an  Athenian  poet  for  king,  and  again  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Messenians.     When  they  approached  them, 
they  doubted  whether  they  could  go  against  them .   Their  king 
then  began  to  sing,  and  make  verses,  and  with  his  poetry 
so  greatly  confirmed  their  courage,  that  they  said  they  should 
be  able  to  oppose  the  Messenians.     Yet  few  were  left  on 
either  side,  and  the  Grecian  nation  suffered  for  many  years 
among  themselves,  either  from  the  LacedsBmonians,  or  the 
Messenians,  or  the  BoBotians,  or  the  Athenians,  and  drew 
many  other  nations  iuto  that  same  war. 

Now  it  has  been  shortly  said,  what  happened  before  \he 
building  of  Eome,  that  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  years ;  and  after 
it  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ten  years,  was  the  na- 
tivity of  our  Lord. 
Here  ends  the  first  book,  and  begins  the  second. 
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BOOK  n. 


IL  pene.  cfx^  Opopuf.  )»»c  nan  yij  man  ne  fy.  butan  be 
jenoh  jeape  yite.  f  Irob  )>one  sepejtan  man  pihtne  ^3  ^o&ne 
^ef ceop.  ^  eall  mancynn  mib  hun  [  •     2&ib  pop^on  ]7e  he  f  ^ob 
foplet.  }>e  Imn  ^efealb  p»f .  "3  pyppe  jeceaf .  hit  Cob   j-yS^an 
lan^pimlice  ppecenbe  paBf .  aepefC  on  him  jyhram.  ^  yfiSfwa.  on 
hif  beapnan.  ^eonb  ealne  iSypie  mibbanjeapb.  nub  mon]^]:eaIb- 
um  bpocmn  -}  jepinnum.  ^e  eac  )>q*  eoptSan  ]>e  ealle  cpice 
pihta  bi  Lbba^.  eaUe  hype  pa&ftmbaepo  he  jelytlabe^-      Nu  pe 
pitan  f  upe  Dpihcen  uj*  jef cop.  pe  pitan  eac  f  he  npe  peccen& 
ij*. ;)  up  mib  pihdican  J)m5an^  lupafS  }>onne  aemj  mon  *  •      Nu  pe 
pican  ^  ealle  anpalbap  ppam  him  fynban.  pe  pitan  eac  J^aet  ealle 
picu  j-ynban  ppam  him.  pop^on  eaUe  anpalbap  op  pice  pynbon  *  • 
Nu  he  Capa  la&ppena  pica  peccenb  ip .  hu  micle  ppitSop  pene  pe 
f  he  opep  ]>a  mapan  py.  'pe  on  ppa  im^emethcum  anpalbum 
picpeban  >     Tin  p»p  Babylomcum.  }>»p  Nmup  picpabe  [  •    paet 
otSep  paep  Lpeaca.   faep  !Slexanbep  picpabe  I  •      ))pibba    paep 
2^pppicanum.    }>»p   Fhtolomeup   picpebon**       8e    peop'Sa    ip 
Romane.  }>e  jjrt  pcpienbe  pnbon;-     Dap  peopep  heapobbcu 
picu  pnbon  peopep  enbap  p^ep  mibban^eapb^.  mib  unapec- 
jenblicpe  liobep  tacnimje  *  •     Daet  Babylomcum  p»p  f  popme. 
-}    on   eaptepepbum '.  •       p»t  »ptepe  paep  f  Epecipce.  ^   on 
noptSepepbum ;  •       paet  ^pibbe  pa&p  faet  Apppicanum.  3  on     , 
pu^epeapbum  i  •    paet  peoptJe  ip  Romane.  3  on  peptepeapbum :  •      I 
Babylompce  f  »pepte.  ^  Romane  f  ptJmepte.  hi  p»pan  ppa  pabep     | 
3  punu.  yojxae  hi  hiopa  pillan  motan  peD  pealban  [  •     pset  Epe-     1 
cipce.  ;j  )>8Bt  Spppicampce.  pa&pan  ppa  ppa  hi  himhJTipmnebon.  ;3     , 
him   unbep^eobeb  pa&pe;-      D»t  ic  piQe  eac  jepcabpiphcop     ' 
^epec^an.  f  hit  man  jeopnop  a^an  ms^e  I  •  I 

8e  »pepta  cynin^  psep  Ninup  haten.  ppa  pe  a&p  bepopan  pieban. 
3  y&  hine  mon  ploh.  ys,  pen^  Samepamip  hip  cpen  to  pstm 
pice.  "^  jetimbpebe  J?a  buph  Babylonie.  to  8on  f  hio  jfrnjie 
heapob  eallpa  2^pppia.  ^  hit  pela  pintpa  p^^an  on  }>a&m  ptob. 
ot$  ^et  2^pbatup.  OOe^a  ealbopman.  SaptSanapolum.  Babylonia 
cymnjc.  opploh ;  •    Da  peaptS  Babylonia  ;j  !S!pppia  anpalb  jeenb- 
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BOOK  11. 

I. 

I  BUPFOSB,  said  Oroflius,  that  there  is  no  wise  man  but 
fall  well  knows  that  God  (treated  the  first  man  just  and  good, 
and  all  mankind  with  him ;  and  because  he  forsoo]^  the  good 
which  was  given  to  him,  and  chose  worse,  Gtod  slowly  avenged 
it,  &8t  on  himself,  and  afterwards  on  his  children,  through- 
out all  this  world  with  manifold  miseries  and  wars,  yea,  also 
of  this  earth,  by  which  all  living  creatures  live,  he  diminished 
the  frintfulness.     Now  we  know  that  our  Lord  created  us, 
we  know  aJso  that  he  is  our  ruler,  and  with  all  righteous- 
ness loves  us  more  than  any  man.     Now  we  know  that  all 
powers  are  from  him,  we  know  also  that  all  kingdoms  are 
trom  him,  because  all  powers  are  derived  from  a  kingdom. 
Now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  smaller  kiogdoms,  how  much  more 
may  we  think  that  he  is  over  the  greater,  which  ruled  over 
sucn  immense  powers  P  One  was  the  Babylonian,  where  Ninus 
reigned ;  the  second  was  the  Ghreek,  where  Alexander  ruled ; 
the  third  was  the  African,  where  the  Ptolemies  ruled ;  the 
fourth  is  the  Boman,  who  are  still  ruling.    These  four  princi- 
pal empires  are  at  the  four  ends  of  this  earth  by  the  ine&ble 
dispensaijtion  of  God.   The  Babylonian  was  the  first  and  east- 
ward ;  the  second  was  the  Grecian  and  to  the  northward ;  the 
third  was  the  A&ican  and  to  the  southward ;  the  fourth  is 
the  Eoman  and  to  the  westward.    The  Babylonian  the  first, 
and  the  Boman  the  last,  were  as  father  and  son,  when  they 
could  well  command  their  will ;  the  Grecian  and  the  A&ican 
were  as  though  they  obeyed  them  and  were  subordinate  to 
them.    That  I  will  also  more  distinctly  explain,  that  it  may 
be  the  better  understood. 

The  first  king  was  called  Ninus,  as  we  before  said ;  and 
when  he  was  slain,  Semiramis,  his  queen,  succeeded  to  the 
kingdom,  and  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  that  it  might  be  the 
capital  of  all  Assyria ;  and  it  so  continued  many  years  after, 
tin  Arbatus,  a  prefect  of  the  Medes,  slew  Sardanapalus,  kin^ 
of  Babylon.    Tnen  was  the  power  of  the  Babylonians  and 
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ob. ;)  ^ebpeapf  on  CDetJaf ".  •  On  }>a&m  ylcan  ;eape  J>e  J>if  p»f. 
Ppocof.  Numecopef  p»bep.  on^an  picpan  m  Italia  ^s&mlanbe. 
f  »p  aepc  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  peapfS ;  •  8e  Ppocoj*  pa&f  Nu- 
mecopef  paebep. ;)  CDuliefef.  ^  p»f  8iluian  earn]*  810  8iluie 
paf  RemufCf  mobop  3  Romulef .  ))e  Romebuph  jecimbpebon  !• 
Daec  pille  ic  jecytSan.  ^  ]7a  picu  op  nanef  mannef  mihtum  fpa 
jecpsBftjabe  ne  pupbon.  ne  f op  nanpe  pypbe  butan  jjiam.  liobef 
jefcihninje ;  •  €alle  fC»p-ppitepaf  f ecjeaS.  f  Sjjipia  pice  b&c 
Nmufe  bejunne.  "j  Romana  pice  a&t  Ppocope  bejunne ;  •  Fpam 
f aem  a&pejtan  ^eape  NmufCf  picep.  06  p»c  Babylonia  buph 
jetimbpeb  p»f .  ps&pan  peopep  "j  fyxtij  pintpa.  eac  op  J^aem  il- 
can  jeape  tSe  Ppocop  picpobe  in  IcaLa  p»pan  eac  ppylce  peopep 
;)  ryxcij  pintpa.  a&p  mon  Romebuph  ^etimbpebe ;  •  Dy  ylcan 
^eape.  fe  Romana  pice  peaxan  on^an  "j  mychan.  on  Ppocof 
b»5e.  f  »r  cynmjep .  ^y  ylcan  ^eape  jepeol  Bab^loma.  ^  eall 
ffpjnpia  pice,  "j  hiopa  anpalb ;  •  ^ptep  tSaem  J>e  mon  hiopa 
cynm^c  opploh.  8apt$anapolum.  pit$t$an  ha&pbon  Lalbei  ]rai  kmb 
^ebun  on  ppeobome.  pe  nyhpt  )>»pe  bypij  pa&pon.  J?eah  GOetSe 
haepbe  ))one  anpalb  opep  hi.  otSt$»c  Eipuj*.  Peppa  cynmj.  picpian 
on^an. "}  ealle  Babylonia  apepte.  ^  ealle  !?[pppie. "}  ealle  ODetSe  on 
Peppa  anpalb  jebybe.  f  fa  ppa  ^elamp  f  on]?a&pe  ylcan  tibe. )« 
Babylonia  f  eopbome  onpen^  ppam  Ilipupe  ))»m  cyninje.  ^  Ro- 
mana alypeb  peap^  op  J>eopbome  f  apa  unpihtpipeptena  cynm^a. 
^  ))apa  opepmobijeptena.  ))e  mon  het  Tapcmme.  ^  J>a  }>»t  eapt- 
pice  in  Sppipia  ^epeoll.  ))a  eac  ^  pept-pice  m  Romana  apap> 
JQyt  pceall  ic.  cpa&$  Opopup.  manijpealbLcop  pppecan  pitStSa]^ 
pecjatS  f  fa  anpalbap  pyn  op  p^pba  me^enum  ^epopbene.  nalep 
op  Iiobep  jeptihtun je ;  • 

pu  emhce  hit  jelamp  ymb  fq*  tpa  heapob-picu.  Sppipia  3 
Romana.  ppa  ppa  pe  »p  p»bon.  ^  Nmup  picpabe  on  fone  eapt- 
pice  tpa'^  pptij  pintpa.  3  a&ptep  him  hip  cpen.  Samepamip.  tpa  j 
peopeptij  pintpa.  ^  on  mibbepeapbum  hype  pice  hio  ^etimbpebe 
Babylomafa  buph;-  Fpam  }>»m  S^pe  fe  heo  ^etimbpeb 
peap^.  p»p  hype  anpalb  fupenb  pintpa  ^  an  hunb  *)  pyx^J  "} 
pulneah  peopep.  a&p  hio  hype  anpalbep  benumen  pupbe.  *}  beppi- 
cen  ppam  2tpbate.  hypa  a^enum  ealbopmen. ;]  CDelSa  k^mnje. 
f eah  py6'5an  ymb  fa  buph  lytle  hpile  ppeobom  ps&pe  butan  an- 
palbe.  ppa  pe  »p  pa&bon.  ppam  Calbei  fam  leobum.  3  ppa  eac 
ppylce  peaptS  Romebuph  ymb  S.  pintpa.  3  an  hunb  -^  pjTOij  ^ 
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Assyrians  ended,  and  devolved  on  the  Medes.  In  that  same 
year  that  this  happened  Proeas,  father  of  Numitor,  began  to 
reign  in  the  land  of  Italy,  where  Eome  was  afterwards  built. 
This  Procas  was  the  father  of  Numitor  and  Amtdius,  and 
was  uncle  to  Silvia.  Silvia  was  the  mother  of  Eemus  and 
Eomnlus,  who  built  Eome.  That  I  will  declare,  that  those 
kingdoms  were  not  rendered  so  mighty  by  the  powers  of 
any  man  nor  through  any  fate,  but  by  Good's  dispensation. 
All  historians  say,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  began  with 
NinuB,  and  the  Bioman  empire  with  Procas.  From  the  first 
year  of  Ninus's  empire  till  Babylon  was  built,  were  sixty- 
four  years  ;  also  from  the  same  year  that  Procas  reigned  in 
Italy  were  likewise  sixty-fonr  years  before  Eome  was  founded. 
That  same  year,  in  which  the  Eoman  empire  began  to  flourish 
and  increase,  in  the  days  of  Procas  the  king,  in  that  same 
year  Babylon  and  all  the  Assyrian  empire  and  their  power 
fell.  AJber  their  king  Sardanapalus  was  slain,  the  Chaldeans 
had  inhabited  those  lands  in  freedom  which  were  nearest  to 
the  city,  though  the  Medes  had  sway  over  them,  till  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  began  to  reign,  and  laid  waste  all  Babylonia 
and  aU  Assyria,  and  reduced  all  the  Medes  under  the  Persian 
power.  It  then  so  happened,  that  at  the  same  time  in 
which  Babylonia  received  servitude  from  Cyrus,  the  Eomans 
were  delivered  from  servitude  to  their  most  unrighteous, 
and  most  proud  kings,  who  were  called  Tarquins  ;  and  when 
the  east  empire  in  Assyria  fell,  then  also  the  west  empire  of 
the  Eomans  arose.  I  shall  yet,  says  Orosius,  more  fully  speak 
against  those  who  say  that  powers  are  from  the  influences  of 
fate,  not  from  the  dispensation  of  God. 

How  similarly  it  befel  with  regard  to  these  two  chief  em- 

?ire8,  the  Assyrian  and  the  Eoman !  as  we  before  said,  that 
^inus  reigned  in  the  east  empire  two  and  fifty  years ;  and 
after  him  his  queen  Semiramis  two  and  forty  years ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  her  reign  she  built  the  city  of  Babylon.  Prom  the 
year  in  which  it  was  built,  its  empire  continued  nearly  eleven 
kundred  and  sixty-four  years,  before  it  was  deprived  of  its 
power  and  overthrown  by  Arbatus,  their  own  prefect,  and 
ting  of  the  Medes ;  though  afterwards,  around  the  city,  for 
a  little  while,  there  was  freedom  without  dominion,  as  we 
before  said,  under  the  Chaldean  nation.  And  so  in  like  manner 
was  Eome  about  a  thousand  one  hundred  and  nearly  four 
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pihieah  peopep.  f  €aQpica.  hipe  ealbojunaD.  3  Iiotona  efnm^ 
hype  an^bef  hi  beniman  polban.  '^  hio  hp»]wpe  onpealh  oa 
hipe  onpalbe  »pcep  tSs&m  ]»uph]niBabe>  peah  8B2;)4p  S^n^ 
bupja  ]7ttph  Iiobef  bijehieffa  ]mf  ^etacnab  papbe.  »p^  Baby- 
lonia, j^ph  hype  ajeiuie  eidbopman.  ]rai  he  hype  cr^nmjc  b^|iac. 
fpa  eac  Roma,  fa  hi  hipe  ajen  ealbopman.  '^  Ijocona  cynin;.  hype 
anpalbef  benunan  polbon.  hit  Jieah  Iiob  pop  hiopa  quftenbcHae 
ne  ^eyofobe,  iia]>ep  ne  pop  hiopa  cs^epaf .  ne  pop  hypa  fjippa. 
ac  hi  nu  ^  pyiib  piq-ienbe.  8&s]>ep  je  mib  hic^UL  qiifteiifoome. 
^e  mib  hiopa  anpalbe.  je  mib  hi(^ia  capepan  !• 

Dip  ic  pppece  nu.  pop^»m  ^  ic  pcdbe  f  )ia  on^eaton  pe  )»a 
nba  upep  qiipcenbomep  leahtpiaJS.  hjnlc  miltponj  pt$San  p«f . 
pjr5t$an  pe  cpiptenbom  p»p.  ^  hu  mani^pealb  polb»pnep  J^aepe 
populbe  »p  tS»m  ps&p.  *;)  eac  f  hi  (mcnapoi  hu  jebmphce  upe 
Eob  on  tSs&m  »ppan  tibum  pa  anpalbap  3  pa  picu  pette.  pe  ylca 
pe^  Sy^  pettenbe  ip.  ^  penbenbe  »lce  anjmlbap  ^  s&lc  pice  to 
hip  p^Uan.  hu  ^ehc  an^m  pa  tpa  bypi^  hiepb<m.  *)  hu  ^elice 
hiopa  ba^  p»pan.  »%fe]i  ^e  on  9»m  ^obe.  ^e  on  tSsem  ypele '.  - 
3!c  hiopa  anpalba  enbap  p»pan  ppi^e  un^ehce.  poptSonpe  Baby- 
lonie  mib  monijpealbum  unpihtum  "}  pipen-luptum.  mib  hiopa 
cyninje.  buton  aelcpe  hpeope.  hbbenbe  p»pon.  f  hi  hit  na  je- 
betan  nolban.  a&pt$on  hi  £iob  mib  p»m  m»ptan  bipmepe  ^eea^- 
mebbe.  pa  he  hi  K^J^pep  benam.  ^e  hiopa  cynm^ep.  je 
heopa  anpalbep;.  Sc  Romane  mib  hiopa  cpipcenan  cyninje 
Eobe  ))eopienbe  pa&pan.  f  he  him  pop  i$»m  ae^pep  jeu^e.  je 
hiopa  kymnjep.  ^e  heopa  anpalbep>  FoptSs&m  majan  hiopa 
pppa&ce  ^emetjian  pa  pe  $«p  cpiptenbomep  pi^pphtan  pmb. 
^  hy  ^emunan  pillatS  hiopa  ylbpena  unck&nneppa.  '^  hiopa  pol* 
^epinnan.  -}  hiopa  moni^pealban  unpbbe.  -]  hiopa.  unmill^-un^^e. 
pe  hi  to  Iiobe  h»pbon.  ^e  eac  him  pelpum  betpeonum.  f  hi 
nane  milbheoptneppe  t^uphteon  ne  mihtan.  a&pSon  him  po 
bot  op  ymm  cpiptenbcmie  com.  )>e  hi  nu  ppitSopt  ts&laiS ;  • 

n. 

Ymb  peopep  hunb  pintpa.  3  ymb  peopepti^.  J>aBp  pe  Tpoiana. 
£peaca  buph.  apepteb  pa&p.  peapt$  Romebuph  ^^etimbpeb.  ppam 
tpam  jebpoSpan.  Remup  ^  Romulup.  3  pa5e  s&ptep  tSan.  Ro- 
mulup  hi(^a  an^m  jeunclsenpobe  mib  hip  bpoSop  ple^e.  3  eac 
pyft^an  mib  hip  hipunje.  ^  hip  ^epepena.  hpylce  bypena  he  p»p 
ptellenbe  ps&p.  nub  ]^»m  ]>e  hi  be&bau  8abine  pa  buphpape.  f  hi 
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years,  when  Alaric,  her  count,  and  king  of  the  Gh>ths,  would 

a  rive  her  of  her  power,  and  yet  she  continued  after  that 
roken  in  her  dominion.  .Although  both  of  these  cities, 
through  €k>d'8  secrets,  were  thus  distinguished ;  first  Babylon 
by  her  own  prefect,  when  he  deceived  her  king,  so  also 
Kome^  when  h^  own  count  and  king  of  the  Ototha  would 
deprive  her  of  power ;  yet  Grod,  on  account  of  their  Chris- 
tiuuty,  would  not  permit  it,  not  for  their  Csesars  nor  on  their 
own  account :  but  they  are  now  yet  ruling  with  their  Chris- 
tianii^  and  their  power,  and  with  their  C»sars. 

This  I  say  now  because  I  am  desirous  that  those  may  un- 
derstand who.  inve^h  against  these  times  of  our  Christianity, 
what  mercy  there  was  after  Christianity  was,  and  how  mani- 
fold was  the  world's  calamity  before  that  was ;  and  also  that 
they  may   know  how  fitly  our  God  in  those  early  times 
established  those  dominions  and  those  realms,  the  same  who 
yet  establishes  them  and  turns  every  power  and  every  realm 
to  his  will ;  how  like  a  beginning  those  two  cities  had,  and 
how  alike  were  their  days,  both  in  good  and  in  evil :  but 
the  enda  of  their  power,  however,  were  very  unlike ;  for  the 
Babylonians,  with  their  manifold  unrighteousnesses,  and  sin- 
ful lusts,  together  with  their  king,  were  living  without  any 
repentance,  so  that  they  would  not  amend  before  God  had 
humbled  them  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  when  he  deprived 
them  both  of  their  king  and  their  power.    But  the  Bomans, 
with  their  Christian  kmg,  served  God,  so  that  he  gnmted 
them  both  their  king  and  their  power.     Therefore  may  those 
moderate  their  speech  who  are  adversaries  of  Christianity,  if 
they  will  recollect  the  undeanness  of  their  forefathers,  and 
their  calamitous  wars,  and  their  manifold  dissensions,  and 
their  cruelty,  which  they  had  to  God  and  also  between  them- 
selves, so  that  they  would  perform  no  mercy,  before  the  atone- 
ment of  Christianity  came,  which  they  now  vehemently  re- 
proach. 

II. 

About  four  htmdred  and  forty  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  the  Greek  city,  Bome  was  built  by  two  brothers, 
fiemus  and  Bomulus,  and  Bomulus  soon  afterwards  defiled 
their  undertaking  with  his  brother's  slaughter,  audalso  after- 
wards with  the  marriage  of  himself  and  his  associates.  What 
examples  he  there  set,  when  they  asked  the  Sabine  towns- 
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him  ^eutSan  heofia  bobtjia  him  to  pipmi  to  h»bbemae.  *;)  hi 
heom  ]>8&pa  bena  f oppypnbon.  hi  fpa-t$eah  hiopa  unt$ancef  mib 
fpicbome  hi  be^eaton.  mib  ]>8em  fe  hi  ba&ban  f  hi  him  p^lftan 
moftan.  f  hi  hiopa  ^obmn  pe  f6  blotan  meahton.  ]«  hi  hilki 
fxf  ^eti^oban.  )>a  hs&fiban  hi  him  to  ppmi.  3  hiopa  paebepmn 
ept  a^5T^^  nolban ;  •  Ymb  J's&t  peapS  f  ma&fte  ^epin  mom^ 
^eap.  d6  fe  hi  ppneah  mib-ealle  popflejene  ^  poppopbene 
ps&pan  on  sejjyepe  healpe.  f  hi  mib  nanum  fin^e  ne  mihtan 
jefemebe  pyp'San.  »p  9apa  Romana  pip.  mib  hiopa  cilbum. 
ypnenbe  psepan  jemanj  }>am  ^epeohte. ;)  hypa  ps&bepimi  paftpon 
to  potum  peallenbe.  "j  bibbenbe  f  hi.  pop  t$apa  cilba  lupan.  ]»8&f 
jepmnep  )-umne  enbe  jebyben : .  Spa  peoptShce  "3  ppa  milbehce 
p»f  Romebuph  on  ppuman  ^ehal^ob  mib  bpofJop  blobe.  3  mib 
rpeopa.  "j  mib  Romulupep  eame  Nmnetopep.  J>one  he  «ic 
opploh.  ))a  he  cynmjc  ps&p.  "3  hym  pylp  pJrStSan  to  f  aem  pice 
pensc;. 

Duf  2;ebletpobe  Romulup  Romana  pice  on  ppmnan.  mib  hip 
bpo^op  blobe  Jwne  peall.  3  mib  ^apa  ppeopa  blobe  J>a  cypican. 
•3  mib  hif  eamep  blobe  f  pice.  3  p9{5an  hip  ajenne  ypeoji 
to  beaSe  beppac.  j^a  he  hme  to  him  appeon.  3  him  ^ehet  ^  he 
hip  pice  pi^  hme  bs&lan  polbe.  ^  hme  unbep  J>8&m  ajjloh.  ]  •  pe 
^a  Romulup  a&ptep  ^ypan  unbeppenj  Eimnenpa  jepmn.  ]>apa 
buphpapana.  pop^on  }>e  he  ^a-^  lytel  lanb-pice  haepbe. 
butan  )y8&pe  bypij  anpe;-  Fop^on  fe  Romiilup  "3  ealle 
Romepape  o?5pum  polcum  unpeople  p»pon.  pop'5on  J^e  hi  on 
cnihthabe  p»pan  o'8pa  manna  nyblmjap ;  •  Da  hi  }>a  h»pbon 
Eininenpa  }>a  buph  ;^bpeten.  ^  }>a6p  mycelne  hunjep  )>olienbe 
paepan.  fa  jecpa&ban  hy.  f  him  leoppe  p»pe.  -^  hi  on  tS»m 
ypm^um  hiopa  lip  jeenbabe.  fonne  hi  ))»t  jepinn  popletan. 
o^t$e  ppitS  ^enaman ;  •  pi  fsep  fa  pinnenbe  pa&pan.  otS  hi  t$a 
buph  abps&con.  3  »ptep  fa&m  pi9  t$a  lanbleobe  on  selce  healpe. 
imabhnnenlice  pinnenbe  pa&pan.  ot5  hi  fa&p  ymbutan  h»p- 
bon  mone^a  bypij  bejitene ;  • 

3!c  fa  cyninjap.  "Se  a&ptep  Romulupe  picpeban.  pa&pan  popcutS- 
pan  ^  eapjpan  fonne  he  pa&pe.  3  faem  polcum  la5pan  ^ 
unjetaeppan.  o^fa&t  Tapcumitip.  fe  pe  a&p  ymb  pa&bon.  fe 
hiopa  eallpa  ppaco^opt  pa&p.  a&^f  ep  je  eapjopt.  je  ppa&nopt.  je 
opepmobi^apt ;  •  €a]le  f apa  Romana  pip.  fa  fe  he  mihte.  be 
to  ^elhjpe  jenybbe.  3  hip  puna  ^ef apobe.  f  he  la&j  mib  Latmup 
pipe.  Lucpetie  hatte.  Bputupep  ppeoptop.  fa  hi  on  pypbe  p8&- 
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men  to  give  them  their  daughters  for  mres,  and  thej  refiised 
their  prayer;  yet  they  got  them  against  their  will  by  treachery, 
whilst  they  intreated  their  assistance  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  sacrifice  to  their  gods ;  when  they  had  complied 
with  this,  they  took  them  for  wives,  and  would  not  restore  them 
to  their  fathers !  On  account  of  that  there  was  a  very  great 
war  for  many  a  year,  until  they  were  almost  all  slain  and 
destroyed  on  either  side,  so  that  they  could  not  by  any  means 
be  reconciled,  before  the  wives  of  the  Eomans  with  their 
children  ran  amongst  the  combatants,  and  fell  at  their  fathers' 
feet,  and  intreated,  that  for  love  of  their  children  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  So  worthily  and  so  mildly  was  the 
city  of  Itome  first  hallowed  with  the  blood  of  a  brother  and  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  and  of  Eomulus's  grandfather,  Numitor, 
whom  he  also  slew  whilst  he  was  king,  and  himself  succeeded 
to  the  ]dngdom ! 

Thus  did  Eomulus  at  first  bless  the  empire  of  Eome :  the 
wall  with  his  brother's  blood,  and  the  temples  with  the  blood  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  and  the  kingdom  with  his  grandfather's ; 
and  afterwards  treacherously  put  to  death  his  own  father-in- 
law,  when  he  enticed  him  to  him  and  promised  to  divide  his 
kingdom  with  him,  and  under  that  [pretext]  slew  him.  After 
this,  IBomulus  made  war  against  the  Cseninenses,  because  he 
had  as  yet  little  land-dominion,  but  only  the  city-.  The  Eo- 
mans were  despised  by  other  nations,  because  m  their  boy- 
hood they  had  been  slaves  to  others.  Now  when  they  had 
besieged  the  town  of  CsBuina,  and  were  sujffering  greatly  from 
hunger,  thev  said  that  they  had  rather  end  their  Hves  in 
those  miseries,  than  abandon  the  war,  or  accept  peace.  They 
then  continued  the  war  there,  till  they  took  the  town,  and 
after  that  they  warred  incessantly  with  the  people  of  the 
country  on  every  side,  till  they  had  acquired  many  cities 
thereabout. 

But  the  kings  who  reigned  after  Eomulus,  were  more  de- 
praved and  wicked  than  he  was,  and  more  hateful  and  noxious 
to  the  people ;  till  Tarquin,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken, 
^ho  was  the  most  detestable  of  them  all,  the  most  depraved, 
the  most  Hbidinous,  the  proudest.  He  debauched  all  the  Eo- 
man  women  that  he  could,  and  allowed  his  son  to  He  with 
Collatinus's  wife,  named  Lucretia,  the  sister  of  Brutus, 
"while  they  were  engaged  in  war,  although  they  were  the  most 
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]ion.  'fesih.  hi  Romana  bp^^ufte  ymjioa  to  )»snn  cymn^el* 
pio  ya,  Luqietie  hy  fyl)»  pop  t$»m  acpealbe>  Da  ]»»& 
Latinuf .  hype  pep.  ^eahfobe.  3  Bputuf .  hype  bpoSop.  )>a 
popleton  hi  9a  pypbe.  }e  hi  bepitan  f  ceolban.  j  ^a  hi  ham 
coman.  y&  abpa&pbon  hy  ae^t'ep  je  Jwne  cymn^.  ^e  hif  pmu. 
je  ealle  t$a  )>e  ]>np  cyne-cynn^  pe&pan.  op  t$y  pice  nub- 
ealle;-  Pim  pa  Romane  »ptep  p»m  unbep-latteopaf  ^efet- 
tan.  fe  hi  Confulaj*  heton.  "^  hiopa  pice  heolbe.  an  ^esifi.  an 
man;* 


in. 

iEptep  t5»m  J>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»r  tpa  hunb  pmtpa 
^  peopep.  J>8&t  Bputup  pa&p  popma  coi^nil ;  •  Romulnf .  hiopa 
popma  cyninj.  "j  Bputup.  heopa  popma  conjrd.  pupbon  emn 
pe^e ;  •  Romulup  ploh  hip  bpotSop.  ^  hip  earn.  ;)  hip  ppeop. 
Bpucup  ploh  hip  pp  puna.  3  hip  pipep  tpejen  bpo^pa.  poptSan 
J)e  hy  pppa&con  paet  hit  betepe  pa&pe.  pa&t  Romane  ept  heopa 
cyne-cynne  onpenjon.  ppa  hy^  a&p  haepbon.  pop  t5am  he  hy  hec 
jebinban.  3  bepopan  eaJlum  }>am  poke  mib  bepman  ppmjan.  3 
pyC^an  mib  »xum  hypa  heapob  op-aceoppan  \  •  Tapcmmip  fa. 
}>e  sep  Romana  cynmj  peep,  appeon  Tupcea  cynmj  hiin  on 
pultum.  Poppenna  pa&p  haten.  f  he  J?e  eat5  mihte  pmnan  pitS 
Bputupe.  3  pit5  eaJlum  Romanum'*  pe  }>a  Bputup  jecpaetS 
anpij  pi9  fa&ne  cymnj.  embe  heopa  peonbpcipe.  ac  him 
Tapcmnup  otSepne  ^ejn  onjean  penbe.  3Sppunpep.  punu 
faep  opepmobijan.  3  heopa  pa&p  a&^pep  otJepne  opplohl- 
-^ptep  pam  Poppenna  ^  Tapcmnup.  pa  cymnjap.  embpa&tan 
Romebuph.  3  hy  eac  bejearon  pa&p.  jip  GDutiup  na&pe.  an  man 
op  pa&pe  bypij.  he  hy  mib  hip  popbum  jeejpobe.  pa  hy  hme 
jepenjon;*  pa  pmeban  hy  hme  mib  pam  pg&t  hy  hip  hanb 
ba&pnbon.  anne  pmjep  -}  anne.  3  hme  pecjan  heton.  hu 
pela  papa  manna  paepe.  pe  pi9  pam  cymnje  Tapcmne  ppitSopt 
pitSpacen  ha&pbe.  pa  he  paet  pecjan  nolbe.  pa  ahpobon  hi  hme. 
hu  pela  pa&p  ppylcepa  manna  paepe  ppylce  he  pa&p.  pa  paebe  he 
heom.  pa&t  pa&p  pela  papa  manna  pa&pe.  3  eac  jeppopen 
ha&pbon  pa&t  hy  ot5ep  popleopan  polban.  o9?5e  heopa  ajen  Lp. 
o^e  Poppennep.  pa&p  cynmjep ;  •  Da  paat  pa  Poppenna  jehypbe. 
he  pa&t  petl  3  pa&t  jepinn  mib-ealle  poplet.  pe  he  a&p  ppeo 
pmtep  bpeojenbe  pa&p ;  • 


illustrious  of  the  Eomans  [next]  to  the  king^.  Por  this 
Lucretia  then  MUed  herself.  "When  Collatinus,  her  hus- 
band, and  Brutus,  her  brother,  heard  this,  they  left  the 
army  which  they  were  appointed  to  command,  and  when 
they  came  home  they  drove  both  the  Idng  and  his  son,  and 
all  there  who  were  of  royal  race,  altogether  frcan  the  king- 
dom. After  this  the  Bomans  appointed  nnder-leaders,  whom 
they  called  Consuls,  who  should  hold  the  goYemment,  one 
year  one  man. 

ni. 

After  that  the  city  of  Bcnoe  had  been  built  two  hundred 
and  four  years,  Brutus  was  the  first  consul.    Bomulus,  their 
first  king,  and  Brutus,  their  first  ccmsul,  were  equally  cruel. 
Bomulus   slew  his  brother,  and  his  grand&.ther,  and  his 
&ther-in-law ;  Brutus  slew  his  five  sons  and  his  wife's  two 
brothers,*  because  they  said  it  would  be  better  that  the  Bo- 
mans  received  their  royal  race  again,  as  they  had  before.  For 
this  he  ordered  them  to  be  bound  and  scourged  ivith  rods, 
before  aU  the  people,  and  then  to  have  their  heads  cut  off  with 
axes.  Tarquin  then,  who  had  before  been  king  of  the  Bomans, 
induced  tlu^  king  of  the  Etruscans,  named  Forsena,  to  assist 
him,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  make  war  against  Brutus 
and  against  all  the  Bomans.     Brutus  then  offered  single 
combat  against  the  king  for  their  enmity ;  but  Tarquin  sent 
against  him  another  officer,  Aruns  the  son  of  the  proud 
[tyrant],  and  each  of  these  there  slew  the  other.    After- 
wards the  kings,  Forsena  and  Tarquin,  besieged  Bome,  and 
they  would  also  have  taken  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mucins, 
a  man  of  the  city ;  he  terrified  them  with  his  words  when  they 
had  taken  him  prisoner.    They  then  tortured  him  by  bumiag 
his  hand,  one  mxger  after  another,  and  commanded  him  to 
say  how  many  men  there  were  of  those  who  had  most  strongly 
declared  agamst  king  Tarquin.    When  he  would  not  say 
that,  they  asked  him  how  many  of  such  men  as  he  was  there 
were  P    Then  said  he  to  them,  that  there  were  many  of  those 
Kien,  and  who  had  also  sworn  either  to  lose  their  own  Hves,  or 
to  kill  king  Forsena.    When  Forsena  heard  that,  he  aban- 
doned the  siege,  and  the  war  altogether,  which  he  had  been 
canrying  on  for  three  years. 
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IV. 


iEpcep  ^am  p»f  ]>8&t  Sabinif  ce  ^epmn.  ^  him  Romana  )«& 
fpjrSe  onbp»benfoe  p»pon.  "3  him  ^efetcon.  J^aet;  hypa  an  lat^teop 
ps&pe  ]>oime  h^pa  conpil.  ]>»iie  "pe  hy  Tictatopef  heton^.  "^  hi 
mib  ^am  tictatope  mycehie  p^e  ha&pbon;-  iEptep  ]mm 
Romane  betpux  him  jylpum.  ]>a  pican  menn  '^  y&  eapmpan. 
mjrcel  jepimi  up-ahopan.  ^  him  ]^t  to  lan^g-ampe  ppace  come. 
'p«i]i  hi  ]>e  hpatSop  ne  ^ef  emeb  ne  pupbon ;  •  On  ]>am  ba^um 
p»pon  y&  ma&ftan  un^etima  on  Romanum.  x'g^ji  ^e  on 
hun^pe.  je  on  man-cpealme.  unbep  J>am  tpam  conpalum.  Tica 
3  Pubba  hatton.  '^  hy  heopa  ^epeohta  y&  hpile  hy  ^epeftH>n. 
]>eah  hy  ]>8&f  hun^ef  "^  ]>»f  man-cpealmef  ne  mihtan.  ac  ]» 
menijpealban  ypmtSa  J«  pepijan  buph  fpy^e  bpoci^enbe 
p»pon;*  JEp6am  }>e  peo  pol  ^eenbob  pa^e.  Ueijenc^  -3 
^puj-ci.  )>a  leoba.  piti  Romanum  jepiim  up-ahop on.  -y  pitJ  Jwan 
tpam  confulum.  GDapcufe  3  Cneape.  ^  fa  Romane  him  ongean 
popan.  ^  heom  betpeonum  a;5ap  ^eppopon.  ])8&t  heopa  nan  nolbe 
ept  eapb  ^epecan.  butan  hi  pi^e  h»pbon;*  Da&p  p»pon 
Romane  ppa  ppytSe  poppla^ene.  feah  hy  pje  h»pbon.  ^a&t  hypa 
an  conpul.  fe  heom  to  lape  peap^.  poppoc  ]7»ne  tpiumphan. 
]>e  him  man  on^ean  bpohte.  ]>a  he  hampeapb  pa&p.  3  p»be  )>a&t 
hy  h»pbon  bet  ^epyphte  f  him  man  mib  heope  onjean  come. 
J>onne  mib  tpimnphan ;  •  Daet  hy  tpiumphan  heton.  f  p»p 
)»onne  hjr  hpylc  pole  mib  ^epeohte  opepcumen  h»pbon.  ^onne 
p8Bp  heopa  ])eap.  ]>8&t  pceolbon  ealle  hypa  penatap  cuman 
on^ean  hypa  conpulap.  septep  ])am  ^epeohte.  pyx  mila  ppam 
J>»pe  bypij.  mib  cp8et-p»ne.  mib  jolbe  ^  mib  ^imptanum 
jepp»tpebum.  3  hi  pceolbon  bpmjan  peopep-petep.  tpa  hpite. 
]>onne  hi  hampeapb  popon.  )7onne  pceolbon  hyjia  penatap  piban 
on  cp8Bt-p»num  pitS-a&ptan  ]>am  conpulum.  '^  ^a  menn  bepopan 
him  bpjrpan  ^ebunbene.  ]>e  ]>8&p  ^epan^ene  psepon.  psdt  heopa 
mc&p^a  pceolbon  'pe  ]>pymlicpan  beon ;  •  Sc  ])onne  hy  hpylc 
pole  butan  ^epeohte  on  h^a  jepealb  jenybbon.  ]7onne  hy 
hampeapb  paepon.  ]7onne  pceolbe  him  man  bpin^an  on^ean.  op 
))8&pe  bjrpij.  cp»t-p8&n.  pe  paep  mib  peolppe  jejypeb.  ■]  a&lcep 
cjnnep  peopep-petep  peop  an.  heopa  conpulum  to  m»pt$e> 
Daet  psap  ]>onne  tpiumpheum'.-  Romulup  jepette  »pept 
manna  penotum.  ]>8&t  p»p  an  hunb  manna.  ]>eah  heopa  s&ptep 
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After  that  was  the  Sabine  war,  which  the  Eomans  greatly 
dreaded,  and  decreed  that  they  would  have  one  leader,  who 
should  be  above  their  consul,  whom  they  called  a  Dictator,  and 
with  that  dictator  they  had  a  great  victory.    After  this  the 
Eomans  among  themselves,  the  rich  men  and  the  poorer, 
raised  a  great  war,  and  which  would  have  come  to  a  length- 
ened vengeance,  if  they  had  not  quickly  been  reconciled.  In 
those  days  were  the  greatest  misfortunes  on  the  Bomans,  both 
by  famine  and  pestSence,  under  the  two  consuls,  called  Titus 
and  Publius ;  and  they  rested  the  while  from  their  battles, 
though  they  could  not  from  the  hunger  and  the  plague ;  but 
these  manifold  miseries  continued  to  afflict  the  distressed  city, 
Before  the  pestilence  was  ended,  the  Veientes  and  Etrusci 
raised  up  war  against  the  Eomans,  and  against  the  two  con- 
suls, Marcus  and  G-neus ;  and  the  Eomans  marched  against 
them,  and  swore  oaths  among  themselves  that  none  of  them 
would  again  seek  their  country,  unless  they  had  victory. 
There  were  the  Eomans  so  terribly  slaughtered,  though  they 
had  the  victory,  that  the  one  of  their  consuls  who  was  left 
refused  the  triumph,  which  was  brought  to  meet  him,  when 
he  returned  homewards,  and  said  that  they  would  have  done 
better  to  have  met  him  with  lamentation  than  with  a  triumph. 
What  they  called  a  triumph,  that  was  when  they  had  over- 
come any  people  in  war,  it  was  then  their  custom  that  after 
the  war  aU  their  senators  should  meet  their  consuls  six 
miles  from  the  city  with  a  chariot,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  should  bring  four-footed  [cattle], 
two  of  them  white,  when  they  proceeded  homewards :  then 
should  their  senators  ride  in  chariots  behind  the  consuls, 
and  drive  before  them  the  men  that  had  been  captured, 
that  their  glory  might  be  the  grander.     But  when  they 
had  reduced  any  nation  under  their  power  without  fighting, 
"when  they  were  on  their  return  home,  then  they  were 
met  by  a  chariot  ornamented  with  silver,  and  one  of  every 
kind  of  four-footed    cattle,  in   honour  to  their  consuls. 
That  then  was  a  triumph.    Eomulus,  first  of  men,  esta- 
blished the  senate,  that  was  a  hundred  men,  although  after  a 
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pypjre  p»pe  ]7peo  bimb ;  •  Da  pa&pon  fymble  binnan  Rome- 
bypi^  pum^enbe.  to  ^an  f  by  beopa  pa&b-]>eabtepaf  ps&pon.  3 
conpilaf  fetcon.  "^  ]7»t;  ealle  Romane  bim  bypfum^bon.  '^  J^aec 
bi  bepiiTon  eall  f  bcjenbe  peob  iinbep  anum  bpop e.  psat  hi 
b^eacon.  otttJe  on  ^apole.  ot58e  on  bep^^unje.  f  by  hit  rj^an 
mibton  bim  eattum  ^ems&nebce  to  nytte  ^ebon.  ]>am  ]>e  ]raep 
baton  ]>eopbome  p»pon ;  •  Da  conpilaf.  fe  on  ]?am  bi^imi 
]>»t  8abinifce  jepinn  nnbeppenjon.  ]>e  man  b^  eall  hypa  cyim 
Fabiane.  poptSan  bit  ealpa  Romana  senbcoft  p»f  ^  cpa&jr- 
ejoft ;  •  Nu  jyt  to  ba&je  bit  ly  on  leotSum  pin^en.  bpy kne 
bemm  bi  Romanum  ^epeollan  *.  €ac  yam  mane^  ea  fynbon 
be  naman  nemnebe.  pop  )mm  ^ep eobte.  "^  eac  )>a  ^eata.  fe  hi 
ut  op  RomebypiJ  to  fam  ^epeobte  pepbon.  bim  man  a  g^ceop 
)>a  naman  ye  by  ^5^  babbatS^  :•  iEptep  yaxn  Romane  capon 
yjieo  banb  cempena  "3  pyx  cempan.  f  poeolbon  to  anfi^e 
^an^an  pit5  ppa  pela  Sabma.  ^  ^etpapebon  f  bi  mib  h«i)pa 
cps&ptom  pceolbon  pje  ^epeobtan.  ac  Sabim.  mib  beopa 
peappum.  bi  ealle  }>«ep  opplojon.  batan  anom.  pe  f  latSppdl  at 
bam  jebobobel-  Nsep  na  on  Romane  anum.  ac  ppa  bit  ob 
pceop-leo^um  pun^en  ip.  }>»t  jeonb  ealne  mibbaii^eapb  psepe 
capu.  "J  ^epmn.  ^  ejel* 

Eipup.  Peppa  cymnj.  )>e  pe  a&p  bepopan  p»b<m.  J>a  hpile 
ye  Sabini  ^  Romane  punnon  on  )mm  pept-baele.  Jwi  bpile 
pann  be  »%yeji  je  on  8cit5t5ije  je  on  Inbie.  o^  be  bs&pbe 
ma&ft  ealne  yxne  eaft-bs&l  apeft.  ^  8&ptep  Jwan  pjp^ 
^el8&bbe  to  Babylonia,  ye  fa  pelejpe  p»p  yorme  »ni^  oheji 
bupb.  ac  bme  Iianbep  peo  ea  lan^e  jelette  fa&p  opep-p»pelbef. 
poptSam  ye  Jwp  pcipa  nwponl*  pa&t  ip  eallpa  peppcpa 
paetepa  m»pt.  butan  Buppate : .  Da  ^ebeotobe  an  bip  ^ejena 
f  be  mib  punbe  )>a  ea  opeppapan  polbe  mib  tpam  tjucenum. 
ac  bme  pe  ptpeam  popbpap : .  Da  ^ebeotobe  Eipap  f  be  hif 
|?ejen  on  bype  ppa  jeppecan  polbe.  fa  be  ppa  ^pam  peap^  on 
bip  mobe.  ^  pit5  fa  ea  jeboljen.  fact  bi  mibton  pipmenn  be 
beopa  cneope  opeppaban.  f  »p  beo  »p  p»p  ny^n  mila  bpab. 
fonne  beo  plebe  p»p!«  Pe  f«t  mib  ba&bnm  jela&pte.  *]  hi 
up-poplet  on  peopep  bunb  ea.  ^  on  pyxtij  ea. ;)  pJfJtJan  mib  hij" 
pypbe  f 8Bp  opeppop  3  septep  f am  6uppate  fa  ea.  peo  ip  m»jt: 
eallpa  peppcpa  p»&epa.  -^  ip  ypnenbe  tSupb  mibb^apbe  Baby- 
lonian bupb.  be  by  eac  mib  ^ebelpe  on  meni^e  ea  upp-poplet. 
^  pjt$t5an  mib  eallum  bip  poke  on  f »pe  ea-^anj.  on  fa  buph 
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time  there  were  three  hundred  of  them.  Hese  always  dweJt 
within  the  city  of  Eome,  that  they  might  be  their  oonnBeUons, 
and  appoint  the  consols,  and  that  all  the  Bomans  might  obey 
them,  and  that  they  might  have  the  care  of  ail  the  treasure 
Tinder  one  roof,  which  they  got  either  by  taxes  or  from  phm- 
der,  that  they  might  afterwards  employ  it  in  common  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  consuls, 
who  in  those  days  undertook  the  Sabine  war,  were  of  the  race, 
all  of  which  were  called  the  Pabian,  because  it  was  the  most 
eminent  of  all  the  Bomans,  and  the  most  strenuous.  Now  yet 
to  this  day  it  is  sung  in  ballads  what  a  loss  they  were  to  the 
Bomans.  Many  rivers,  too,  are  named  after  their  name,  on 
account  of  that  contest,  and  also  the  gates,  out  of  which  they 
went  from  Borne  to  that  war,  have  ever  since  borne  the  names 
which  they  yet  have.  After  this  the  Bomans  chose  three 
hundred  and  six  champions,  who  should  go  to  combat  so  many 
Babines,  trusting  that  they  with  their  might  would  gain  the 
victory ;  but  the  Sabines,  with  their  stratagems,  slew  them  all 
^ave  one,  who  announced  the  sad  tiding  at  home.  Not  alone 
among  the  Bomans,  but,  as  it  is  sung  in  poems,  throughout 
all  the  world,  there  was  care,  and  war,  and  terror. 

Cyrus,  the  king  of  the  Persians,  as  we  before  said,  while 
the  Sabines  and  lE^mans  were  warring  in  the  west,  was  at 
the  same  time  warring  both  in  Scytma  and  in  India,  until 
he  had  laid  waste  almost  all  the  eastern  parts,  and  afterwards 
led  an  army  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  more  opulent  than 
any  otiier  dly ;  but  the  river  Grndes  long  prevented  his 
crossing,  because  there  were  no  ships  there.  That  is  of  all 
fresh  waters  the  greatest  except  the  Euphrates.  Then  one 
of  his  officers  declared  that  he  would  cross  the  river  by  swim- 
ming with  two  "  tyncens,"  but  the  stream  carried  him  away. 
Cyrus  then  threatened  that  he  would  so  avenge  his  officer  on 
it  (as  he  was  so  exasperated  in  his  mind  and  angry  with  the 
river),  that  women  might  wade  over  it,  [the  water  only  reach- 
ing] to  their  knees,  where  it  before  was  nine  miles  broad,  when 
it  was  flood.  That  he  made  good  by  deeds,  and  drew  it  off 
in  four  hundred  and  sixty  rivers,  and  then  with  his  army 
crossed  over,  and  afterwards  the  river  Euphrates,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  firesh  waters,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  citjr  of  Babylon:  this  he  also  by  digging  drew  off  into 
many  rivers,  and  afterwards  with  all  his  folk  proceeded  in 
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pipenbe  p»f.  ;]  hi  ^quehce:-  Spa  nn^dypeblic  if  a&ni^um 
men  f  co  fec^^anne.  hu  a&mj  man  mihce  j^ylce  buph 
^epypcan.  rFy^<^  r^  f^T-  ^^^^  ^  abpecan  :- 

NembpalS  ye  enc  onjan  aepqr  tnmbpian  Babdoma.  3  Nmuf 
fe  cynin^  ssfzep.  him. ;}  Samqiamif  hif  q»ai  hi  jeenbabe  %}t;ep 
him  on  mibbepepbmn  hype  pice  :•  8eo  buph  paef  ^etimbpab 
on  plbum  lanbe. ;}  on  fpit^e  emnum.  '^  heo  p»f  jyitSe  fa&^ep  on 
CO  locianne. ;}  heo  paef  fpitSe  pihce  peopqif cyce.  '^  ]>a&f  peaUef 
mycdnyn*  ^  pejrtn^  ij-  un^dypetdic  Co  fe^enne.  -p  if  -^  he  ij 
L.  dna  bpab.  -3  II.  hmib  dna  heah.  3  hif  ymb^an^  if  hiinb- 
feopmci^  mila.  ^  feopeSan  b»l  anpe  mile. ;}  he  if  ^epophc  op 
ci^elan.  -3  op  eoptS-typepan.  3  ymbucan  ]K>ne  peall  if  f eo  m»fta 
bic.  on  ]wm  if  ypnenbe  fe  nnjepochcofca  fCpeam.  ^  pitSucan 
t$am  bice  if  ^epophc  tp^^pa  dna  heah  peall.  3  bupan  fsm 
mapan  pealle.  opep  eaUne  fime  ymb^on^.  he  if  mib  fcaeneniun 
pi^ufum  b^x)]ijic:-  8eo  ylce  buj^  l^ibylonta.  feo  'pe  ma&fC 
jwBf  "^  »pefC  ealpa  bup^a.  feo  if  nu  h»fc  3  pcfcafc.  Nu  feo 
buph  fpjlce  If.  pe  »p  p»f  eallpa  peopca  pa&fcaft  "3  funboplicofC. 
3  m»pafc.  jehce  3  heo  p»pe  Co  byfne  tqrealb  eallmh  mibbsm- 
eapbe.  '^  eac  fpylce  heo  fylp  pppecenbe  fy  Co  eallum  mancynne. 
'2  cpetSe.  Nu  ic  ]nif  jehpopen  eom.  3  ap^-^epicen.  hpa&c  ^e 
ma^on  on  me  on^ican  3  oncnapan.  f  ^e  nanuhc  mib  eop  nab- 
bat$  psefCef  ne  fCpan^ef  fee  Jmphpuman  ms&je  :• 

On  fam  ba^um  )>e  Eipuf.  Pepfa  cyn^.  Babyloma  abpsec.  ]>a 
p»f  Epoefuf .  fe  Li^a  cymnj.  mib  pypbe  ^epapen  Babylomum  co 
pulcume.  ac  ]7a  he  pfce  f  hy  him  on  nanum  pulcume  beon  ne 
mihce.  3  f  feo  buph  abpocen  ps&f .  he  him  hampeapb  pepbe.  co 
hif  a^enum  pice.  ^  him  Cipuf  paef  aepcep-pyh^enbe  06  he  hme 
^epen^  3  opflohl-  Onb  nu  upe  cpifCene  Romana  bepppycS. 
f  hype  peaQaf  pop  ealbun^e  bpopuan.  nal»f  na  popSam  "pe  hio 
mib  popheppm^e  fpa  ^ebyfmepab  p»pe.  fpa  Babyloma  pa&f .  ac 
heo  pop  hype  cpifCenbome  nu  jjc  if  jef cylb.  f  s&Sl'^P  X®  ^^^ 
fylp.  ^e  hype  anpealb.  if  ma  hpeofenbe  pop  ealbbome.  ]>onne  op 
»ni^ef  cymnjef  mebe : . 

i£pcep  ^am  Cipuf  ^els&bbe  pypbe  on  Scit^Sie.  '^  him  ])8&p  an 
^lon^  cymn^  mib  pypbe  on^ean  pop.  3  hif  mobop  mib  him. 
Damapif :-  Da  Cipuf  pop  opep  f  lanb-gems&pe.  opep  )>a  ea  j?e 
hacce  ffpanf .  him  J>a&p  fe  ^eon^a  cymnj  Jiaef  opep-p»pelbef 
poppypnan  myhce.  ac  he  poptSam  nolbe.  ff  he  mib  hif  polce 
^ecpupabe  f  he  hme  beppican  mihce.  fy^^anhe  bmnan  ]>am  je* 
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the  bed  of  the  river  on  to  the  city  and  took  it.  So  incredible 
is  it  for  any  man  to  say  how  any  man  could  build  such  a  city 
as  that  was,  or  again  capture  it ! 

l^imrod  the  giant  first  began  to  build  Babylon,  and  Ninus 
the  king  after  hhn,  and  Semiramis,  his  queen,  finished  it  after 
him  in  the  middle  of  her  kiagdom.  The  city  was  built  on 
the  campaign  land  and  on  very  level  [ground],  and  it  was 
very  fair  to  look  on,  and  was  very  exactly  quadrangular,  and 
the  magnitude  and  strength  of  the  wall  is  incredible  to  say, 
that  is,  that  it  is  fifty  elk  broad,  and  two  hundred  ells  high, 
and  its  circuit  is  seventy  miles  and  one  seventh  of  a  mUe, 
and  it  is  wrought  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  and  round  the  wall 
is  an  immense  ditch,  in  which  runs  a  most  unfordable  stream ; 
and  without  the  ditch  a  wall  is  constructed  two  ells  high ; 
and  above  the  great  wall,  over  all  the  circumference,  it  is 
beset  with  stone  towers.  This  same  city  of  Babylon,  which 
was  the  greatest  and  first  of  all  cities,  ia  now  the  least  and 
most  desolate.  Now  is  the  city  that  whilom  was  the  strong- 
est and  most  wondrous,  and  greatest  of  all  works,  like  as  if 
it  were  set  as  an  example  to  all  the  earth,  and  also  as  if  it 
were  speakiog  to  all  mankind,  and  saying :  ''  Now  I  am  thus 
fallen  and  passed  away,  something  ye  may  learn  and  know 
from  me :  that  ye  have  nothing  with  yourselves  that  is  firm  or 
strong  that  can  continue." 

In  those  days  that  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  took  Babylon, 
Ckbsus  the  Idng  of  Lydia  marched  with  an  army  to  aid 
Babylon.  But  when  he  found  that  he  could  be  of  no  help 
to  them,  and  that  the  city  was  taken,  he  turned  homewards 
to  his  own  kingdom,  and  Cyrus  followed  him  until  he  took 
him  prisoner,  and  slew  him.  And  now  our  Christian  Eome 
announces  that  her  walls  are  decaying  from  age,  not  because 
she  has  been  so  maltreated  by  hostile  ravages  as  Babylon 
was ;  for  she,  for  her  Christianity,  is  yet  shielded,  so  that 
both  herself  and  her  power  are  falling  more  from  age  than 
by  the  violence  of  any  king. 

After  that  Cyrus  led  an  army  into  Scythia,  and  there  a  ybung 
king  encountered  him,  together  with  his  mother,  Tomyris. 
When  Cyrus  marched  over  the  frontier,  over  the  river  called 
the  Araxis,  the  young  king  could  there  hare  prevented  his 
crossing,  but  he  would  not,  because  he  trusted  that  with  his 
folk  he  might  circumvent  him,  after  he  was  vrithin  the  con- 
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ma&pe  f»pe.  ^  pic-ftopa  name '.  •  'Kcya,  Eipuf  ^eaxf obe  f  hme 
fe  ^eon^a  cyninj  fsep  pecan  yolbe.  ^  eac  ^  J>am  polce  felbjyne  ^ 
uncu^e  psepon  pinef  bpencaj*.  he  ]X>p]wm  op  }>8&pe  pic-fcopei^p 
on  ane  bi jle  ptope. "]  ])8&p  bea&ptan  poplet  call  f  )>«&p  li^ep  paep  3 
ppetep.  -p  fa  pe  S^o^S^  cynin j  ppi^op  myccle  penenbe  p»p  -^  hy  )>a- 
non  ]deonbe  p»pon.  }>onne  hy  seni^ne  ppicbom  cjrtSan  bopptan.  ]m. 
hy  hit  ]7»p  ppa  a&menne  ^emetton.  hy  ])»p  ]7a  mib  mycelpe  hM- 
neppe.  buton  ^emet^n^e.  p  pin  bpmcenbe  p»pon.  66  hi  heopa 
pylppa  ly  tel  ^epealb  h»pbon.  he  fa  Eipup  hy  faep  bepypobe.  ^  mib- 
ealle  opploh.  ^  py5^an  pap  papenbe  })»p  faep  c^njep  mobop  nub 
Jwun  tpam  bs&lum  Jiaep  polcep  puni^enbe  pasp.  fa  he  fone  f  jubban 
b»l  mib  f am  cynm^e  beppicen  hsepbe :  •  peo  fa.  peo  q?en  Dame- 
pip.  mib  mycelpe  ^nopnun^e  ymb  f  »p  cyninjep  pleje.  hype  puna. 
Sencenbe  ps&p.  hu  heo  hit  jeppecan  myhte.  '^  f  eac  mib  b»bum 
jelaepte.  ^  hype  pole  on  tpa  tobaelbe  »jf  ep  je  pipmen  je  p»p- 
neb-men.  poptSan  f  e  f  aep  pipmen  peohtat^.  ppa  pame  ppa  pa&pneb- 
men.  hio  mib  f  am  healpan  bsele.  bepopan  f  am  cynm^e  papenbe 
p»p.  ppylce  heo  pleonbe  p»pe.  otJ  hio  hine  ^ela&bbe  on  an  mycel 
pls&b.  3  pe  healpa  b»l  pa&p  Eipupe  a&ptep-pyh^enbe.  f  8&p  peapiS 
JQpup  opple^en.  ^  tpa^  tSupenb  manna  mib  him ;  •  8eo  cpen  het 
fa  f am  cyninje  f  heapob  op-aceoppan.  *]  bepyppan  on  anne 
c^lle.  pe  p»p  apyUeb  mannep  blobep.  •]  fup  cpaetJ.  Du  fe  fyppt- 
enbe  pe&pe  mannep  blobep  xxx.  pmtpa.  bpinc  nu  8me  pyile ;. 


V. 

iEptep  f  am  f  e  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  p»p  tpa  hunb  pmtpa 
;3  mix.  -pte  Cambip  penj  to  Peppa  pice.  Eipupep  punn.  pe  mib 
fan  f e  ne  ^ypte  opeppon.  jebybe  f  nan  ha&tSen  cynj  ap  ^ebon 
ne  boppte.  f »t  p»p  f  he  heopa  job-jylbum  eallum  pifpoc.  3  hy 
s&ptep  f  am  mib-ealle  topeapp : .  iEptep  him  pixabe  Dapiup. 
pe  apenbe  ealle  Hjjipije  3  Calbei  ept  to  Peppeum.  f e  »p  ppam 
him  ^ebo^ene  paepon ; .  JEptep  f  am  he  pann  on  ScitS^ie.  a&^f  ep 
je  pop  Eipupep  pleje.  f  eep  cymniep  hip  ms&^ep.  je  eac  poptSam 
f  e  him  man  f  »p  pipep  poppypnbe^ : .  pip  hepep  pap  peopon  hunb 
f upenba.  fa  he  on  SciS^ie  pop,  hpaf epe  fa  8cit$t$ie  nolbon  hme 
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fines,  and  had  fixed  bis  camp.  But  when  Cyrus  was  informed 
thftfc  the  young  king  would  seek  him  there,  and  also  that  po- 
tations of  wine  were  uncommon  and  unknown  to  the  people, 
he  marched  away  from  his  encampment  into  a  secret  place, 
and  lefb  behind  all  that  was  delicate  and  sweet ;  so  that  the 
young  king  imagined  much  more  that  they  were  fleeing  thence, 
tlian  that  they  durst  plan  any  deceit.  When  they  found  it 
ao  deserted  there,  they  then  with  sreat  joy  drank  the  wine 
without  moderation,  until  they  had  little  power  over  them- 
selves. OjrruB  then  there  entrapped  them,  and  slew  the 
whole  of  them,  and  then  marched  to  where  thekin&;'s  mother 
with  two  parts  of  the  people  was  staying,  when  he  had  de- 
ceived the  third  part  with  the  king.  She  then,  the  queen 
Tomyris,  was  with  great  lamentation  thinking  of  the  death 
of  the  king  her  son,  fand]  how  she  might  avenge  it,  and  also 
made  that  good  by  deeds,  and  divided  her  people  in  two, 
both  women  and  males ;  because  there  the  women  fight  the 
same  as  the  males.  She  [then]  with  the  half  part  went 
before  the  king  as  if  she  were  fleeing,  until  she  had  led  him 
on  to  a  great  swamp,  while  the  [other]  half  was  following 
Cyrus.  There  was  Cyrus  slain  and  two  [hundred]  thousand 
men  with  him.  The  queen  then  commanded  the  king's  head 
to  be  cut  off  and  cast  into  a  leathern  vessel  that  was  filled 
with  man's  blood,  and  thus  said:  ''Thou  who  hast  been 
thirsting  after  man's  blood  for  thirty  years,  drink  now  thy 


After  the  city  of  Bome  had  been  built  two  hundred  and 
six  years,  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  who,  when  he  had  conquered  Egypt,  did  what 
no  heathen  king  before  durst  do,  that  was,  that  he  disowned 
all  their  idols,  and  afterwards  totally  destroyed  them.  After 
him  Darius  reigned,  who  reduced  all  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans again  under  the  Persians,  who  had  previously  with- 
drawn fo)m  them.  After  that  he  made  war  on  Scythia,  both 
on  account  of  the  slaying  of  Cyrus  his  kinsmen,  and  also  be- 
cause they  had  refused  him  the  wife  [he  desired].  His  army 
was  seven  hundred  thousand  when  he  marched  to  Scythia ; 
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^efecan  to  polc-^epeohte.  ac  ]K)ime  hy  ^eonb  "p  lanb  topBipexie 
p»poii.  hi  ]H>nne  hy  plocms&luni  flo^on :  •  Da  yeefion  ]»  Pefif e 
mib  Jwun  Yfj^e  jeejfobe.  3  eac  onbpebon  f  man  ]7a  hjxfc^e 
foppyjicean  polbe.  }>e  set  ^am  jemepe  paey.  f  hjr  fjrS'Saii  n^^ftan 
hu  h^  )«non  comon : .  pe  J7a  f e  cynj.  aeftep  yam  fe  hij-  pole 
fpi^e  popfle^en  p»f .  j>»p  poplet  himb-ealitat;iS  ^fenba  be- 
s&fcan  him.  jj  hy  J>»p  f a-jyc  lenj  pimian  fceolban.  -j  he  j^ 
])anon  ^epat  on  tSa  Isefpan  2^pam.  '^  hy  pojihep^obe.  *;]  pytStSan 
on  GO»ceboniam.  '^  on  lonap.  £peca  leobe.  "j  fa  hi  bntn 
opephep^obe.  '^  pop  py^tJan  pypp  on  Ifiecap.  '^  ^tfm  up-ahqp 
pits  SSthenienpep.  pop^am  fe  hie  GDaecebomam  on  piQtiune 
paepon;.  Sona  ppa  2Sthenienpe  ppten  ^  Dapiup  hy  mib  ge- 
peohte  pecan  polbe.  hi  acupon  enbleopan  Jnipenb  manna,  "j  hiin 
on^^ean  popan.  '^  ]>one  cymnj  a&t  ]>8&pe  bune  metton  fe  mon 
ha&t  GDopotthome'.-  peopa  latteop  paep  haten  pteppeup.  pe 
pa&p  mib  hip  ba&bum  pnelpa  ^nne  he  ma&^enep  h»pbe.  pe  ^e- 
pophte  mycehie  bom  on  "Sam  ^epeohte.  pa  peap^  tpa  hnnb 
Jmpenba  Peppea  opjiejen.  3  t5a  o^pe  jejdymeb  :•  Da  ept  haepbe 
he  pypbe  jej^abepob  on  Peppeum.  ^  f  ppecan  )>ohte.  fa  ^epop 
he> 

Sptep  him  pen^  hip  panu  to  Peppea  pice.  Xepxip.  ^  f  ^epm 
f  hip  pa&bep  aptealbe.  he  bijelhce  pop  )>am  pp  jeap  pcipa 
pophte.  ^  pultmn  ^e^abepobe  >  Da  ps&p  mib  him  an  pp»ccea 
op  Ls&cebemonia.  fipeca  buph.  pe  paep  haten  Damepa^.  pe  j> 
pacn  to  hip  cyiStSe  ^ebobabe.  "j  hit  on  anum  bpebe  appat.  3 
pylStJan  mib  peaxe  bepophte  ;•  Xepxip.  )?a  he  an  Ejiecap  pop. 
hs&pbe  hip  ajenep  polcep  viu.  c.  fupenba.  -3  he  ha&pbe  op 
ot5pmn  tSeobum  abeben  1111.  c.  M.  "^  he  hs&pbe  pcipa  ])8&pa 
mycclena  buhnuna  an.  M.  "^  u.  hunb.  ;j  ]7s&pa  pcipa  pa&pon 
111.  M.  f  e  heopa  mete  baepon.  ^  eallep  hip  hepep  pa&p  ppylc 
im^emet  f  mon  ea^e  cpetSan  mihte  ^  hit  punbop  pa&pe  hpap 
hy  lanbep  ha&pbon.  -p  hy  mihton  on-^^cian.  o^JSe  paetepep  ^ 
hy  imhton  him  fuppt  op-abpmcan.  ppa-]7eah  peo  nn^emethce 
mem^eo  f  a&p  polcep  pa&p  y&  ytSpe  to  opeppmnenne  ])onne  heo 
up  py  nu  to  jepimenne  o15'6e  to  ^elypanne ;  •  Leonrikt.  La&cebe- 
moma  cyninj.  Iipeca  bnph.  ha&pbe  uu.  ^upenb  manna,  ^a  he 
onjean  Xepxip  pop.  on  anmn  n^ppan  lanb-pa&ptene.  -j  him 
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howefver,  the  Scythians  would  not  engage  with  him  in  a 
gemsTBl  battle,  but  when  they  (the  Persians)  were  dispersed 
over  the  oomitrj,  they  then  slew  them  in  swarms.     The  Per- 
sians were  thereby  greatly  terror-stricken,  and  also  dreaded 
lest  they  should  destroy  the  bridge  which  was  on  the  boiin- 
dary,  bo  that  they  might  not  know  how  to  escape  from 
thence.     The  king  then,  afber  his  people  had  been  much 
slaughtered,  left  there  eighty  thousand  behind  him,  that  they 
might  yet  longer  carry  on  the  war  there,  and  himself  departed 
thenoe  into  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  laid  it  waste,  and  afterwards 
into  Macedonia  and  Ionia,  Greek  nations,  and  ravaged  both 
of  them ;  and  afterwards  went  further  into  Greece,  and  raised 
a  war  against  the  Athenians,  because  they  had  aided  the 
Macedonians.    As  soon  as  the  Athenians  knew  that  Darius 
would  make  war  on  th^n,  they  chose  eleven  thousand  men, 
and  marched  against  him,  and  found  the  king  at  the  moun- 
tain that  is  caUed  Marathon.     Their  leader  was  named 
Theseus,  who  was  bolder  in  his  deeds  than  [in  proportion  to] 
the  power  he  had.    He  gained  great  glory  in  that  battle : 
there  were  two  hundred  thousand  Persians  slain,  and  the 
others  put  to  flight.    When  again  he  (Darius)  had  gathered 
an  army  in  Persia,  and  would  avenge  it  (his  defeat),  he  died. 
After  him  his  son  Xerxes  succeeded  to  the  kingdom :  and 
for  the  war  that  his  fether  had  undertaken,  he  secretly  for 
five  years  wrought  ships  and  gathered  aid.    There  was  with 
him  an  ezHe  from  Laoed»mon,  a  Greek  city,  who  was  named 
Demaratus,  who  annoimced  that  device  to  his  country,  and 
"VfTote  it  on  a  board,  and  then  covered  it  over  with  wax. 
Xerxes,  when  he  marched  against  Greece,  had  of  his  own 
people  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  of  other  nations  he  had 
demanded  four  hundred  thousand ;  of  ships  he  had  of  those 
great  ^  dulmuns  *'  a  liiousand  and  two  hundred,  and  of  shi^s 
that  bore  their  food  there  were  three  thousand  ;*  and  of  hia 
whole  army  there  was  such  an  immense  number,  that  it  might 
easily  be  said,  that  it  was  a  wonder  where  they  could  have 
land  on  which  they  might  encamp,  or  water  that  they  might 
quench  their  thirst;    yet  was  the  immense  multitude  of 
people  more  easy  to  overcome  than  it  mnj  now  be  for  us 
to  count  or  to  believe.    Leonidas,  king  of  Lacedemonia,  a 
Greek  city,  had  four  thousand  men  when  he  marched  against 
Xerxes  in  a  narrow  land-pass,  and  there  withstood  him  with 
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)>8Bp  mib  jep eohte  pi^ftob ;  •  Xepxif  f  otSep  pole  ppa  fp^e  pop- 
]-eali.  ^  lie  axobe  hpa&t  fceolbe  »t  fpa  lyrlum  pepobe  mapa 
fultum.  butan  ]7a  ane  ]>e  him  ]78&p  a&p  abol^en  p»f  on  ]7am 
a&ppan  ^epeohte.  fte  pa&f  on  GDepothonia  ]>8&pe  bune.  ac 
jefette  y&  men  on  s&nne  tpuman.  ]>e  mon  heopa  ma^af  sep  on 
^am  lanbe  floh.  "^  pijTe-^  hy  polbon  jeopn  pilpan  beon  ^a&pe 
ppace  ))onne  otSpe  men.  ;j  by  fpa  p»pon  o%  by  )>a&p  ealle 
ma&fC  ojjlejene  jmpbon;-  Xepxif  fpit$e  bim  ]>a  ojr^incenbum 
f  hif  pole  Fpa  popfle^en  paej".  be  jylp  Jia  ])»p  topop.  mib 
eallum  ))am  ma&^ene  ])e  be  ]>8epto  jela&ban  mybte.  "^  )>»p 
peobcenbe  ps&pon  m.  ba^p.  06  ]>8epa  Peppea  p»p  un^emecbc 
p»l  ^eple^en.  pe  bet  ]7a  ]>a&t  ps&pte  lanb  utan  ymbpapan.  f 
bim  man  pceolbe  on  ma  bealpa  on-peobtan  ]>onne  on  ane> 
LeonitSa  f  ]7a  ^eaxpobe.  f  bme  mon  ppa  be]>pybian  polbe.  be 
]ramon  apop.  "j  bip  pypbe  ^elaebbe  on  an  o5ep  ps&ptpe  lanb. 
1  y^J^  ^ejnmobe  66  nibt.  3  bim  ppam  apapan  bet  ealle  ]>a 
bupbpape.  fc  be  op  oSpum  lanbe  bim  to  pultume  abeben 
bs&pbe.  f  bi  beom  ^epunbe  bupjan.  pop^am  be  ne  ut5e  f  »mj 
ma  polca  pop  bip  ]>inpim  poppupbe.  ]>onne  be  pylp  nub  bif 
a^enpe  feobe.  Sc  he  fup  p»p  pppecenbe  3  ^eompienbe.  Nu 
pe  untpeo^enbbce  pitan  f  pe  upe  a^en  bp  poplsetan  pcolan.  pop 
]>am  unjemetbcan  peonbpcipe  ^  upe  ebtenbe  on  pynbon.  ucon 
Jyeab-bpae^epe  aqia&ptan.  bu  pe  heopa  an  iTppa  nihta  ma^an 
msept  beppican.  "3  up  pylpum  betpt  popb  3  lan^gnmapt  aec 
upum  enbe  ^epypcan;-  pu  m^cel  jj  ip  to  pecjenne.  fte 
LeonifSa  nub  vi.  c.  manna,  yi.  c.  h.  ppa  ^ebypmpabe.  pome 
opplob  J  pume  jeplymbe  ;• 

Xejixip  p«p  ya.  a&t  tpam  cyppum  on  ]>am  lanbe  ppa  S^pc^nb 
mib  hip  opma&tum  memjeo.  he  J'a-^  ]>pibban  pt£e  p»p  pilni- 
enbe  mib  pcip-pvpbe.  f  he  ]>»p  ^epinnep  mihte  mape  ^eppemman. 
"^  bim  lonap.  Lpeca  leobe.  on  pultum  ^eppeon.  )yeah  bi  ep  opep 
heopa  pillan  bim  to-^ecJTibon.  ')  by  lum  ^eheton.  f  hi  f 
jepeoht  epept  mib  bun  pylpum  ^uphteon  polbon.  feah  hi  bun 
ept  pacen  ^els&ptan.  f&  by  on  yam  pa&  peohtenbe  p»pon> 
Themiptoclep  hatte  SStbenienpa  latteop.  by  p»pon  cumen 
Leoni^an  to  pultume.  yesh  by  a&t  fam  »ppan  ^epeohte  him 
ne  mybton  to-cuman>  8e  Themiptodep  ^emyn^abe  lonq' 
]>ttpeealban  ps&btSe  )>e  Xepxip  faun  to  ^epojdit  h»pbe.  huhe 
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battle.  Xerxes  so  greatly  despised  the  other  folk,  that  he 
asked  wh^  against  so  little  an  army  there  should  be  more 
force  besides  those  alone  who  had  before  been  exasperated 
against  them  in  the  former  battle,  that  was  on  the  hill  of 
Marathon  ?  and  placed  those  men  in  one  body,  whose  relatives 
had  before  been  slain  in  that  country,  knowing  that  they 
would  naturally  be  fuller  of  revenge  than  other  men.  And 
they  were  so,  until  almost  all  of  them  were  there  slain. 
Xerxes  then  sorely  vexed  that  his  people  had  been  so 
slaughtered,  proceeded  himself  with  all  the  force  he  could 
lead  thither,  and  was  fighting  there  for  three  days,  until  there 
was  a  great  slaughter  made  of  the  Persians.  He  then  com- 
manded them  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  pass,  that  they 
(the  enemy)  might  be  attacked  on  more  sides  than  one. 
Leonidas  then  found  that  they  would  thus  surround  him, 
[and]  marched  from  thence,  and  led  his  army  into  another 
stronger  place,  and  there  continued  till  night,  and  com- 
manded all  the  citizens,  that  he  had  called  to  his  aid  firom 
another  land,  to  depart  from  him,  that  they  might  safely 
secure  themselves ;  for  he  would  not  allow  any  more  people 
to  perish  for  his  sake,  than  himself  with  his  own  nation.  But 
he  was  thus  speaking  and  groaning :  "  Now  we  undoubtedly 
know  that  we  shall  lose  our  own  lives  on  account  of  the 
exceedingly  great  enmity  entertained  by  our  persecutors. 
Yet  let  us  devise  how  we  one  of  these  mghts  may  most  de- 
ceive them,  and  for  ourselves,  acquire  at  our  end  the  best 
and  most  lasting  renown."  How  wonderful  it  is  to  say, 
that  Leonidas  with  six  hundlred  men  so  maltreated  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  slaying  some,  some  putting  to  flight ! 

Thus  was  Xerxes,  on  two  occasions,  with  his  enormous 
multitude,  so  disgraced  in  that  land ;  yet  he  was  still  desirous, 
a  third  time,  with  a  naval  force,  of  prosecuting  the  contest,  and 
of  alluring  the  lonians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  aid  him ;  although 
they  before,  against  their  will,  had  turned  to  his  side ;  and 
they  promised  him  that  they  would  first  settle  the  conflict  by 
themselves,  although  they  afterwards  acted  guilefully  towarcfs 
him,  when  fightii^  at  sea.  Themistocles  was  the  name  of 
the  Athenian  leader.  They  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Leonidas,  although  at  the  first  battle  they  were  not  able  to 
come  to  him.  Themistocles  reminded  the  lonians  of  the  old 
exmdty  that  Xerxes  had  exercised  towards  them,  how  he  had 
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hy  mib  pophepjunje.  "^  mib  heopa  ma^a  flihcnm.  on.  bif 
jepealb  jenybbe;-  pe  baeb  hi  eac  f  h^  jemnnbon  )»»pa 
ealbena  tpeopa.  ^  ^»f  unapimeblicaii  ppeonbfcip^.  fe  hi 
8B2]7ep  hs&fbon.  ^e  to  %henienfum  ^e  to  Lecebemonium.  mp 
on  ealb-bapim.  -}  hi  bibbenbe  pef  '^  hy  mib  fume  r^«|i&* 
)^ence  frpom  Xejixe  ^m  cyninje  pime  hpile  iqwnbe.  f  h^  "3 
Lsecebemonie  moftan  pitS  Peppim  )>8&f  ^epinnef  pimne  enbe 
^^epypcan.  -^  hy  him  ]>npe  bene  ^eti^ebon;*     Da  ]ia  Pefife 

Ljepapon.  f  him  ]ia  Fpambujan.  }>e  hi  beqt:  jetpeopbon.  f> 
m  fceolbe  pje  ^epeohtan.  hi  fj'lpe  eac  pleonbe  p»pavi.  ^ 
heopa  ]>»p  peaptS  pela  opfle^en.  ^  abpunoen.  3  jejan^en;- 
Xepxip  ]>esen  p»f  haten  QOaptSoniuf.  fe  hine  p»r  S®^>l^^ 
hepenbe.  ^  he  ma  hampeapb  pope,  ^onne  he  )»ie7i  lenj  bibe. 
py  laBf  »ne^  unjeJ^psBpneff  on  hif  a^enum  pice  ah^q»n  fu|ibe. 
-}  cpee^  f  hit  ^epifenhcpe  y2djie,  f  he  ^  j^F'^  *"™  bewhise. 
mib  ])am  pih:ume  ]»e  p»p  to  lape  {^a-^  p»r-  ^®^S  ^  pmneane. 
"3  fs&be  "j^  hit  )mm  cjuje  la^e  ebpit  psepe.  ^p  yean  polce  botxm 
him  ]>a-^  miffpeope.  fpa  him  »p  b;^be ;  •  8e  cynin^  ])a  Xepxif 
fpifte  jelypebhce  hif  pe^ene  jehjiibe.  3  mib  fumum  bale  hif 
pultume  }>anon  apop  '.•  Da  he  ^  hampeapb  to  )»»pe  le  00m. 
fe  he  «&p  peptpeapb  het  fa  opepmetan  bpicje  mib  ptane  opep- 
jepypcan.  hip  pijeto  tacne.  fe  he  on  fampi5e^uphteon  tSohte. 
fa  paep  peo  ea  to  8an  plebe.  f  he  ne  myhte  to  f »pe  bp^cje 
cuman ;  •  Da  pa&p  f  am  c^^e  ppit^e  an^e  on  hip  mobe.  f  natop 
ne  he  mib  hip  pultume  nep.  ne  f  he  opep  fa  ea  cuman  ne 
mihte.  to-eacan  f  am  he  him  p»p  ppi^  onbp»benbe.  f  fami  hip 
p^b  ps&pon  8&ptep-pyli^enbe.  him  fa  to-coman  ppcepe.  *] 
unea'Se  hme  a&nne  opep-bpohte  ;•  Pu  IfOb  fa  m»ptan  opqi- 
metto.  ^  f  ms&pte  anpnn  on  ppa  heanlice  opepmetto  'ssoy- 
tiepabe.  f  pef e  him  sep  jefuhte.  f  him  nan  p8&  pi^abban  ne 
nuhte.  f  he  hme  mib  pcipmn  -j  mib  hip  pultmne  apyUaa  ne 
mihte.  f  he  ept  y»j  bibbenbe  anep  Ijrtlep  tpojep  »t  anum 
eapman  men.  f  he  mihte  hip  peoph  jenepian  :• 

QOoptSomup.  Aepxip  f e^n.  pojilet  fa  pcipa.  f e  hy  on>p»penbe 
p»pon.  -J  pop  to  anpe  bypij  on  Boetium.  Epeca  lonbe.  '^  hi 
abpaec:-  Pim  mon  f  »ptep  fam  hp»bhce  popjealb.  fa  hi 
mon  ^eplymbe.  -j  ppitSe  popploh.  f eah  fe  2&;henienpum  pe  pije. 
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leduoed  them  under  his  power  by  deyastatioxi  aad  the 
shmghter  of  their  rel&tiyes.  He,  moreover,  befiought  them 
to  remember  their  old  compacts  and  the  nnmberlesB  Mend- 
ships  that  they  had  entertained  both  for  the  Athenians  «nd 
LaoedsDmonians  in  former  days ;  and  he  besought  them  that  by 
some  artifice  they  would  for  some  time  des^  king  Xerxes, 
that  they  and  the  LacedAmonians  might  put  an  end  to 
tMs  war  against  the  Persians.  And  they  granted  them  their 
prayer.  When  the  Fersiaos  saw  that  they  (the  lonians) 
withdrew  from  them,  on  whom  they  had  mosfc  relied  that 
t^ey  would  gain  the  victoiy  for  them,  they  themselyes  also 
tow  to  flight,  and  many  of  them  were  there  slain,  and 
drowned,  and  taken  prisoners.  The  general  of  Xerxes  was 
zmmed  Mardonius :  he  earnestly  advised  him  rather  to  pro* 
ceed  homewards  than  to  abide  longer  there,  lest  some  diseord 
should  be  stirred  up  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  said  that  it 
were  more  fitting  that  he  should  commit  the  war  to  ^m 
with  the  support  that  still  waslefb  there  to  carry  it  on  longer. 
And  said  that  it  would  be  a  less  reproach  to  the  king,  if  the 
people  without  him  were  to  speed  ill  as  they  had  done 
before.  The  king  Xerxes  heard  his  general  very  implicitly, 
and  with  a  part  of  his  forces  departed  from  thence.  When 
on  his  way  home,  he  came  to  the  water,  over  which  he  before 
had  ordered  the  immense  bridge  of  stone  to  be  constructed 
westward,  in  token  of  his  yietory,  wbidi  on  that  march  he 
thought  of  completing,  there  was  the  water  at  such  hifi;h 
flood  tiuit  he  could  not  come  to  the  bridge.  Then  was  the 
king  yery  anxious  in  mind  that  he  was  neither  with  his 
army  nor  could  cross  oyer  the  water,  in  addition  to  which  he 
was  yery  fearfol  that  his  foes  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  Then 
there  came  a  fisherman  to  him  and  with  difficulty  conyeyed 
him  oyer  alone.  How  G-od  humbled  the  greatest  arrogance, 
and  the  greatest  undertaking  in  such  shameful  arrogance, 
that  he  to  whom  it  before  had  seemed  that  no  sea  could  re- 
sist him,  that  he  could  not  quell  it  with  ships  and  with  his 
forces,  that  he  was  afterwards  begging  a  little  boat  of  a  poor 
man,  that  he  might  save  his  life ! 

Mardonius,  Xerxes'  general,  then  left  the  ships  in  which 
they  had  been  faring,  and  proceeded  to  a  city  in  BoBotia,  a 
Greek  country,  and  took  it.  For  that  he  was  afterwards 
quickly  requited,  being  put  to  flight  and  sorely  beaten  with 
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3  feo  peapinj  ]>»f  Peppfcan  peof  to  mapan  fconbe  jnipbe. 
foptk)n  f)^6a]i  hi  pele^an  p»pon.  hi  eac  bhtSpan  ^epupbon:* 
iEptep  t$am  Xepxif  peap^  hif  a^enpe  ]»eobe  fpitSe  impyp'S.  3 
hine  hif  a^en  eaLbopman  2^ptabatuf  befjrpobe  ^  opfik)h> 
€ala.  cp8&9  Opopuf .  hu  luftb»phce  tiba  on  jiam  ba2;um  p»poD. 
fpa  fpa  ]>a  fecjatJ  fe  fa&r  quftenbomef  yi^ejiyhcaxL  rynb.  ^ 
uf  nu  »ftep  jTjlcum  lan^ian  mas^e  fpylce  }>a  pa&pon.  J?a  j]« 
mjrcel  pole,  on  fpa  lytlum  pypfte.  »c  ^pim  polc-sepeohtum 
poppupbon.  f  paep  n^on  x.  hunb  ]>upenba  op  Peppa  anpa 
anpealbe.  buton  heopa  pi^eppinnum.  a&2)»ep  ^e  op  8ciSt$ium  ^e 
op  Epecum:-  Daet  tacnobe  LeomtSa  on  hip  yam  nexcan 
Sepeohte  "3  Peppa.  hpylc  man-cpealm  on  Epeca  lonbe  yKf.  nub 
monijpealbum  bea:5um.  mib  tSam  fe  he  pppecenbe  ps&p  to  hip 
^epepum.  a&t  hip  unbepn-^epeopbe.  »p  he  to  Cam  jepeohce 
pope.  Uton  nu  bpucan  ^ypT^r  unbepn-metep.  ppa  ys,  pceolon. 
])e  heopa  a&pen-j^  on  hdle  ^epeccan  pculon*..  Desihhe)>a 
ppa  cp»be.  he  cpse^  ept  otSep  popb.  Deah  ic  s&p  p»be.  fpeto 
helle  pceolbon.  ]>eah  ne  jeoptpupije  ic  na  Ijobe.  f  he  up  ne 
ma&je  ^epcylban  to  betepan  tibon  ]7onne  pe  nu  on  pynb;* 
Leonit$a  p»be  f  ]>a  tiba  ya,  ypele  p»pon.  3  pilnabe  f  him 
topeapb  betepan  pa&pon.  "^  nu  pume  men  pec^aS  f  pa  betepan 
pa&pon  )>onne  nu  pynb ; .  Nu  hi  ppa  tpypypbije  pjnbon.  ponae 
p8&pon  »S)>ep  ^obe  je  ]>a  a&ppan.  ppa  pume  menn  nu  pecja^* 
^e  eac  )>ap  »ptpan.  ppa  hi  »p  p»bon. ;]  n»pon  na  ]7»pe  on 
Bance.  jip  hi  ]>onne  potS  ne  paebon.  ]>onne  na&pon  na^op  jobe. 
ne  fa  ne  nu.*- 

Nu  pe  pceolon  ept.  cpaetJ  Opopup.  hpyppan  neap  Roma,  f  «p 
pe  hit  »p  poplsBton.  pop]H>n  ic  ne  ma&j  eal  Jwi  mom^pealban 
ypel  enbemep  apeccan.  ppa  ic  eac  eallep  ^jjep  mibbaneapbep. 
na  mapan  bs&lep  ne  an^ite.  buton  -^te  on  tpam  anpealbum 
^epeaptS.  on  ]>am  »peptan.  ^  on  ]>am  p^emeptan.  f  pynb 
SpiTpige  -;}  Romane:* 


VI. 

i£ptep  J>am  J>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  paep  11.  hunb  pintjia 
-}  hunb-eahtati^um.  J>y  ylcan  ^eape  Jie  8abmi  Romane  pp* 
beppicon.  pa  heopa  ui.  hunb  'j  pyx  men.  op  s&j^ppe  healpe.  to 
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great  slaughter ;  though  the  yictory  and  plunder  of  the  Per- 
sian treasure  proved  a  great  scandal  to  the  Athenians ;  for 
after  they  were  wealthier  they  became  also  more  luxurious. 
Afterwards  Xerxes  became  very  contemptible  to  his  own 
nation ;  and  his  own  prefect,  Artabanus,  jotted  against  him 
and  slew  him.  Ah !  says  Orosius,  what  joyous  times  there 
were  in  those  days,  as  they  say  who  are  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity ;  so  that  we  may  long  after  such  as  they  were, 
when  so  great  a  [number  of]  people  in  so  little  a  space,  pe- 
rished in  three  national  wars,  that  was  ninety  hundred  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Persian  power  alone,  exclusive  of  their  ad- 
versaries, both  Scythians  and  Greeks.  Leonidas,  in  his  last 
battle  with  the  Persians,  announced  what  a  pestilence  there 
was  in  the  land  of  Greece  through  the  numerous  deaths, 
when  he  said  to  his  companions  at  his  morning-repast,  be- 
fore he  went  to  battle :  "  Let  us  now  eat  this  mormng-meal 
as  those  should  who  are  to  seek  their  evening-refection  in 
hell."  Although  he  thus  spoke,  he  again  said  other  words: 
'^  Although  I  t^fore  said  that  we  shaU  so  to  hell,  I  yet  do 
not  lose  trust  in  Q^d,  that  he  may  shield  us  for  better  times 
than  those  in  which  we  now  are."  Leonidas  said  that  those 
times  were  evil,  and  desired  that  better  might  be  at  hand  for 
them.  And  now  some  men  say  that  those  were  better  than 
[those  that]  now  are.  Now  are  they  so  ambiguous.  Then 
were  both  good,  the  former  times,  as  some  men  now  say,  and 
also  the  later,  as  they  formerly  said,  and  were  not  grateful 
for  them.  K  they  did  not  speak  truth,  then  were  neither 
good,  neither  those  nor  [those  that  are]  now. 

Now  we  will  again,  says  Orosius,  return  nearer  to  Bome, 
where  we  before  left  it;  for  after  all  I  cannot  recount  all 
the  manifold  evils  of  all  this  earth,  as  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  greater  part,  except  that  which  is  within  two  em- 
pires; the  first  and  the  last ;  those  are  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Soman. 


.VI. 

After  Some  had  been  built  two  hundred  and  eightv  years, 
in  the  same  year  that  the  Sabines  so  deluded  the  Komans, 
when  three  hundred  and  six  of  them  on  either  sfde  went  to 
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anpi^e  eobon.  peap'S  mycel  punbop  on  heopenum  jepepen. 
Yfflc  eall  fe  heofon  bypnenbe  p»pe.  f  tacen  fcaptS  on 
Romanum  fpitSe  ^efpucelii).  mib  ]iam  mycclan  pol-bpyne  mann- 
cfealmef .  ]^  him  ]ui;5e  p»f  a&]t;ep  com.  fpa  "^  hy  healpe  belipene 
pupbon.  ^  heojiSL  tpe^en  confulaf.  ]>e  hi  pa  h»)!bon.  ^e  }rai  sec 
nextan.  ^a  'pe  ]>»p  to  lape  beon  mo]t;on.  p»pon  tx>  "Sam 
me'Si^e.  f  hy  ne  myhton  }>a  pop'8)».penan  to  eop^an  bpm^^an :  • 
Scma  »^ep  ]>am  ^Jle  heopa  ^eopaf  pi^  )«  hlapopbaf  ^innenbe 
paepon.  ^  hi  benamon  heopa  heapob-ftebef .  f  hi  Ijapitc^um 
heton.  "3  hi  micde  ^^seoht  ymb  f  hs&pbon.  ot$  hi  offlojon 
J^one  »nne  ccmfol.  fe  hi  ^  nipan  ^efet  hs&pbon.  t^eah  ]^ 
hlapopbaf  on  ]>am  enbe  haepbon  heanhcne  p^e.  *]  pona  ]>»f .  fy 
aeptepan  ^eape.  Romane  punnon  yii^  Fulpci  f  polo.  "^  yxji 
pupbon  ppit$e  popple^ene.  *]  pe  ba&l  )>e  ]>a&p  to  lape  pa&p.  peapt$ 
on  an  pa&pten  b^bpipen.  -j  ]»aep  pupbon  mib  hun^e  aq^ealbe. 
)>»p  he(^ia  ]»  ne  ^ehulpe  pa  ^e&p  set  ham  ps&pon.  mib  yam  f€ 
hi  je^abepoban  e«U  moncynnep  f  psep  la&peb  pa&p.  ;]  ^enamon 
aenne  eapnme  man  him  to  conpule.  ps&p  he  on  hip  »cepe  eobe 
^  hip  pulh  on  hanba  h»pbe.  *]  py^tSan  to  Fulpcipci  ^am  lanbe 
pepbon  ■;)  hi  ut-popleton  > 

^ptep  fum  pa&p  an  ^eap  pullice.  f  opep  ea]l  Romana  pice 
peo  eopt$e  pasp  cpacienbe  "^  bepptenbe.  ^  a&lce  b»%  man  com 
unapimebhce  opt  to  penatum.  *]  him  pa&bon  ppam  bup^um  "} 
Ypam.  tunmn  on  eoptkui  bepuncen.  ^  hy  pjipe  paepon  aelce  ba&j 
on  paepe  onbpaabinje  hpa&nne  hi  on  pa  ec^il^an  bepimcene 
pupbon ;  •  iEptep  pam  com  ppa  mycel  hete  ^eonb  Romane.  f 
ealle  heopA  eop'S-pa&ptmap.  je  eac  hi  pyipe.  neah  poppupbon  ;• 
iEptep  J>am  J>aep  peapS  pe  ma&pta  htmjep>  iEpt^  }>am 
Romane  ^q^^tan  him  x.  conpalap.  ]>a^  hi  aep  tpe^en  ha&pbon. 
CO  pan  f  hi  heopa  s&  bepipton'-  peopa  an  pa&p  Oaubmp 
haten.  pe  him  paep  onteonbe  ^bopbom  opep  pa  o^pe.  )>eah  hi 
him  ]>aep  ^ejnpienbe  na&pon.  ac  pit$  hme  pmnenbe  paepon.  o9 
]»one  pyppt  )4  hi  pume  to  him  ^ecypbon  pume  nolbon.  ab  ppa 
on  tpa  toba&lbe.  him  betpeonan  punnan.  f  hi  pop^eaton  pai^ 
uttpa  ^epeohta.  J>e  him  on  heube  paepon.  otS  ealle  J>a  con- 
pulap  to^aebepe  jecypbon.  ^  Ilaubium.  fone  aenne.  mib  pa^irni 
opbeoton.  ^  py^^an  heopa  ajen  lanb  pepjenbe  paepon  ;• 

Yjf  ehce.  cpae^  Opopup.  ^  pceopthce  ic  hsebbe  nu  ^paeb 
hiopa  in-jepmn.  feah  hi  him  paepon  popneah  }>a  maeptan.  3  fa 
pleoleceptan.  f  eac  e8na  f  ppeplene  pyp  tacnobe.  pa  hit  upp 
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combat,  there  was  a  great  wonder  seen  in  the  heavens,  as  if 
all  the  heayen  were  burning.  That  token  was  sorely  mani- 
fested to  the  Eomans  by  the  great  deadly  pestilence  which 
soon  after  came  upon  them,  so  that  the  half  of  them  pe- 
rished,  together  with  their  two  consuls  that  they  then  had ; 
so  that  at  last  those  that  might  be  left  were  enfeebled  to 
that  degree  that  they  could  not  bring  the  departed  to  the 
earth.  Immediately  afterwards  all  their  slaves  made  war 
against  their  masters,  and  they  took  their  chief  place  that 
they  called  the  Capitol,  and  they  had  great  battles  about  it, 
until  they  had  slain  one  consul  who  had  been  newly  ap- 
pointed; although  the  masters  finally  had  an  inglorious  vic- 
tory ;  and  immediately  after,  in  the  Allowing  year,  the  Bo- 
mans  made  war  against  the  Volsciaa  nation,  and  were  there 
sorely  beaten,  and  the  portion  that  was  left  was  driven  into 
a  fastness,  and  had  there  perished  by  hunger,  if  those  had 
not  helped  them  who  were  at  home,  by  gathering  all  the 
males  that  remained,  and  taking  a  poor  man  for  their  consul^ 
whCTe  he  was  going  in  his  field,  and  had  his  plough  in  his 
hand,  and  then  marched  to  the  Volscian  land  and  released 
them. . 

After  this  it  was  fuU  a  year  that  over  all  the  Eoman  terri- 
tory the  earth  quaked  and  burst,  and  every  day  there  came 
men  innumerable  times  to  the  senate,  and  told  them  of  sunken 
towns  and  villages ;  and  they  themselves  were  every  day  in 
dread  when  they  should  be  sunk  in  the  earth.  After  that 
there  came  so  great  a  heat  throughout  Eome  that  all  their 
earth-finiits,  yea,  also  themselves,  nearly  perished.  Affcer 
that  there  was  the  greatest  famine.  After  that  the  Eo- 
mans appointed  ten  consuls,  when  before  they  had  had 
[only}  two;  to  the  end  that  they  might  take  care  of 
their  laws.  One  of  them  was  named  Claudius,  who  would 
arrogate  to  himself  the  supremacy  over  the  others,  although 
they  would  not  concede  that  to  him,  but  strove  against  him, 
nni^  the  time  when  some  turned  to  him,  some  would  not, 
but,  thus  divided  in  two,  contended  with  each  other,  so  that 
they  forgot  their  external  wars  that  they  had  on  hand,  until 
all  the  consuls  combined  together  and  beat  the  one,  Clau- 
diuB,  with  clubs,  and  afterwards  defended  their  own  country. 
Familiarly  and  shortly,  says  Orosius,  I  have  now  spoken 
of  their  intestine  calamities,  although  they  were  almost  the 
greatest  and  most  perilous,  which  Etaa  also,  that  sulphureous 
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op  heUe  jeace  a^ippsax^  on  Sicilia  ]»m  lanbe.  bpylce  ^epiim  ]« 
ps&pon.  be  ]»m  )w  nu  fynbon.  'j  Sicilia  ]pda  opjloh.  mib  bpyne 
3  mib  ftence.  ac  yf^S^&an  hir  quften  pei^il^.  ^  bdle  jyp  p»f 
|-y{$San  jefpetSpab.  fpa  eaUe  lu^ecima  p^on.  f  bir  nn  if  baton 
fpylcum  cacnimpiin  faef  ypelef  )w  hit  a&p  bjbe.  j^eah  hit  «lce 
^eape  jy  bjiabpe ;]  bpabpe  \  • 


vn. 

^|t:^  t$am  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpab  pa&f  m.  hunb  pmtpa 
3  an.  f  te  Sicdie  tin^epabe  p»pon  him  betpeonan.  'j  hi  hea^ 
afpeonnon  Laecebemonie  him  on  piltmn.  'j  healpe  iSbhemenf ej*. 
Lpeca  ]>eoba.  ]>e  »p  aet^aebepe  jnS  Peppe  pinnoibe  paepon.  ac 
pt$San  hi  on  Sicihum  pimnon.  hi  eac  ptSSan  betpeonum  him 
fylpim  pinnenbe  ps&pon.  ot$  f  Dapiuf .  Peppa  cyninj.  Lsecebe- 
momum  on  piltume  peapt$.  pit$  yam  Abhemenfef .  pop  ysm 
jepinnum  hif  ylbpena;-  ^aef  f  mycel  punbop  f  eall  Pepfa 
anpealb  ^  Lsecebemoma.  f  lu  it$  myhton  2&:hene  ys.  buph  apejr- 
an.  fonne  hi  f  pole  meahton  to  heopa  piUum  jenyban ."  • 

Snb  pona  »ptep  Jwm.  Jry  ylcan  ^eape.  Dapiup  S^pop.  Peppi 
cynj. ;]  hip  11.  puna  ymb  f  pice  pimnon.  Spteq-eppep  -^  dpup. 
ot$  heopa  se^^ep  f  ma&]t:e  pole  onjean  ot$epne  ^^^^ih.  j  f& 
unpbbe  mib  jepeohtum  bpeo^enbe  p»pon.  otS  Eipup  oppla^en 
peap%.  pe  y»ji  jm^gia  pa&p  >  On  ]>am  bajum  pa&p  an  bnph  in 
Spppica.  peo  p»p  neah  fajie  p».  66  an  p»-^ob  com.  'j  hy  apepte. 
-J  yk  menn  abpencte^  ;• 


vin. 

iEpcep  yam  ye  Romebnph  jetimbpab  ysdj  nu  hunb  pmtpa 
•3  Lv.  -f  te  Romane  bepa&ton  Ueiopum  J>a  buph  x.  pmtep.  3 
him  f  petl  ppi^op  bepobe  yoime  yam  ye  ^pmne  p»pon.  ajSep 
je  on  cyle  %e  on  hun^e.  buton  J>am  ye  mon  opt  hepjobe. 
aegSep  ^e  on  hy  pylpe  je  on  heopa  kiib  a&t  ham.  ^  hi  Jrai  hpaeblice 
bepopan  heopa  peonbum  poppeoptJan  pceolbon.  }>a&p  hi  tSa  buph 
ne  abp»con  mib  yam  cp»pte  ye  ]»a  pcanbhcopt  ps&p.  ]>eah  he 
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&e,  showed  (when  from  the  gate  of  hell  it  sprang  up  in  the 
land  of  Sicily)  y  what  calamities  those  w^re  compared  with 
those  that  now  are :  and  in  Sicily  killed  many  with  burning 
and  with  stench.  But  since  it  became  Christian,  that  heU- 
&e  was  mitigated,  as  weU  as  all  ctdamities  were ;  so  that  it 
now  is  without  such  manifestations  of  eyil  as  it  caused  before ; 
although  it  eyery  year  is  broader  and  broader. 


VIL 

After  Borne  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  one  years, 
the  Sicilians  were  at  variance  among  themselves,  ^nd  half  of 
them  drew  the  Lacedsemonians  to  their  aid,  and  half  the 
Athenians,  Greek  people,  who  had  previously  warred  together 
against  the  Persians ;  but  after  they  had  made  war  in  Sicily, 
they  abo  made  war  between  themselves,  until  Darius,  the  Per- 
sian king,  gave  aid  to  the  Lacedemonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians, on  account  of  their  wars  with  his  forefathers,  lliat 
was  a  great  wonder  that  all  the  Persian  and  LacedsBmonian 
power  could  more  easily  lay  waste  the  city  of  Athens  than 
they  could  force  the  people  to  their  wills. 

And  immediately  after,  in  the  same  year,  Darius,  the 
Persian  king,  died,  and  his  two  sons,  Artaxerxes  and  Gyrus, 
contended  for  the  kingdom,  imtil  each  of  them  had  brought  a 
vast  number  of  people  against  the  other,  and  carried  on  their 
enmity  by  battles  until  Cyrus  was  slain,  who  was  the 
younger.  In  those  days  there  was  a  town  in  Africa  that  was 
near  the  sea,  until  a  sea-flood  came  and  destroyed  it,  and 
drowned  the  inhabitants. 


vm. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years,  the  Bomans  besieged  the  city  of  the  Veii  for  ten  years, 
and  the  siege  was  much  more  detrimental  to  them  than  to 
those  that  were  in  it,  both  through  cold  and  hunger ;  be- 
sides which  they  (the  Veii)  often  made  hostile  incursions 
both  on  themselves  and  on  their  lands  at  home,  and  they 
would  speedily  have  perished  before  their  enemies,  if  they 
had  not  taken  the  city  by  that  craft  which  was  then  most 
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lum  ejt  ye  peop^fta  pupbe.  f  psj*  f  hi  ppam  heopa  pic-fcopnm 
unbep  ^»pe  eop^an  bulp on.  otS  hi  binnan  )»a&pe  b^i^  up-eobon. 
;]  hi  mhtef  on  ppum-flnpe  on  beftselan.  ^  ]>a  buph  mib-ealle 
apeftan  :•  Dypie  nyttan  cpaspt.  )»eah  he  aphc  na&pe.  pinbe 
heopa  tictatc^  Lamilluf  hatte'.*  Sona  »ptep -^am  peap5 
R(Hnana  2;epmn  j  ^a&pa  Ijalha.  ye  pepon  op  S^uio  )»sep6  bypiS* 
f  yxy  a&peft  pop]raan  y^  IriJha  ha&pbon  befeten  Tufci  ^ 
buph ;  •  Da  f  enbon  Romane  s&penbpacan  to  IraUiuin.  3  hi 
ba&bon  f  hi  fpitS  pit$  hi  hapbon;*  Da  on  }mm  ylcan  baeje. 
8&ptep  ]>ain  ]>e  hi  ^ip  ^epppecen  hsepbon.  puhton  Iiallie  on  ])a 
buph.  })a  ^epafon  hi  Romana  »penbpacan  on  hi  peoht^enbe'mib 
Jam  buphpapum.  hi  pop  J>am  hi  jebuljon.  3  J>a  buph  popleton. 
3  mib  eallum  heopa  pulcume  Romane  pohton.  -3  him  Fauiup  pe 
conpul  mib  jepeohce  on^ean  com.  "3  eac  patSe  jeplymeb  peaptJ 
ept  in  to  Romebypij.  3  hitn  Calhe  p»pon  a&ptep-pyb^enbe  08 
hi  ealle  f  aep  binnan  psepon.  ^ehce  "^  mon  ms&be  mape  hy  psepon 
}>a  buph  hepjienbe  3  pleanbe.  buton  selcepe  pape>  Daec 
tacen  nu  ^yt  cut5  ip.  on  )>8&pe  ea  noman.  fsep  conpulep  plejef 
Fauiupep.  ne  pene  ic.  cpaetS  Opopup.  f»t  aemj  man  atellan 
ma&^e  ealne  ^one  bem  )>e  Romanum  set  fom  cyppe  jebon 
peaptJ.  f  eah  hi  J>a  buph  ne  popb»pnbon.  ppa  hi  J>a  ^ebybon.  ;) 
]'a  peapan  )>e  ])»p  to  lape  pupbon.  ^epealbon  M.  punba  ^olbef 
pit5  heopa  peope.  ^  hi  ■}>  bybon  pop  ^am  ppi'Sopt.  J>e  hi  Pohton  f 
hi  py^an  heopa  unbeppeopap  p»pon.  3  pume  bmnan  f  paepten 
otSplujon.  f  hi  Lapitohum  heton.  hi  ]>a  eac  bepa&ton.  o^  hi 
pume  hunjpe  acpalon  pume  on  hanb  eobon. ;)  hi  py^^an  oSpum 
polcum  him  pit$  peo  ^epealbonl*  pu  ^inctS  eop  nu.  cp®S 
Opopiup.  }>e  f»p  cpiptenbomep  tiba  leahtpiatS.  pyi$8an  ISalha  ut 
op  «8Bpe  bypij  apopan.  hu  bhtSe  tiba  Romane  »ptep  J«m 
haepbon.  fa  t5a  ypminjap  J>e  fa&p  to  lape  pupbon.  ut  op  fam 
holan  cpupan.  fe  hy  on  luteban.'  ppa  bepopene  ppylce  hy  op 
otSeppe  populbe  comon.  ]>onne  hi  bepapon.  on  ]>a  bepenjban 
buph  3  on  fa  peptan.  f  him  J>a  paep  pynbpij  eje.  faep  him  aftp 
pa&p  peo  ma&pte  pynn.  eac  butan  fam  ypele  nahton  hi  nafop- 
ne  ]>8&pinne  mete,  ne  faepute  ppeonb ;  • 

Daet  paepon  fa  tiba.  J>e  Romane  nu  aeptep  peca'8.  ^  cpetJaiS. 
f  him  Ijotan  pyppan  tiba  jebon  habbon  fonne  hi  a&p  haepbon. 
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scandaloiLS,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  valuable 
to  them  ;  which  was,  that  from  their  camp  they  delved  under 
the  earth  until  ^they  came  up  within  the-  city,  and  stole  on 
them  by  night  in  their  first  sleep  and  totally  destroyed  the 
city.  This  useful  craft,  although  it  was  not  honourable,  was 
devised  by  their  dictator,  named  Camillus.  Immediately 
after  was  the  war  of  the  Eomans  and  the  Ghiuls,  who  were 
from  the  city  of  Sena.  That  was,  at  first,  because  the  Q-auls 
had  besieged  the  city  of  the  Etruscans.  Then  the  Eomans 
sent  messengers  to  the  Q-auls,  and  prayed  them  that  they 
might  have  peace  with  them.  When  on  the  same  day,  after 
they  had  said  this,  the  Q-auls  were  fighting  against  the  city, 
they  saw  the  Eoman  messengers  fighting  agamst  them  with  the 
inhabitants,  at  which  they  were  incensed,  and,  abandoning 
the  city,  with  all  their  force  sought  the  Eomans,  and  Fabius 
the  consul  met  them  in  battle,  and  was  also  speedily  driven 
into  the  city  of  Eome,  and  the  Q-auls  followed  him,  until  they 
were  all  within ;  and  like  as  when  a  meadow  is  mown  they 
ravaged  the  city  and  slaughtered  without  any  heed.  The  sign 
is  yet  known,  in  the  name  of  the  river,  of  the  defeat  of 
Fabius.  I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  that  any  man  could 
recount  all  the  misery  that  was  inflicted  on  the  Eomans  at 
that  time,  [even]  though  they  (the  Qtfculs)  had  not  burnt  the 
city  as  they  then  did ;  and  the  few  that  remained  gave  a 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  for  their  lives ;  and  they  did  that 
chiefly  because  they  thought  that  they  afterwards  might  be 
their  slaves :  and  some  fled  away  into  the  fastness  that  they 
called  the  Capitol,  where  they  also  besieged  them,  until  some 
perished  firom  hunger,  some  delivered  themselves  up,  and 
they  afterwards  sold  them  to  other  nations  for  money.  What 
think  ye  now,  says  Orosius,  [ye]  who  calumniate  the  days  of 
Christianity,  what  joyous  times  the  Eomans  had  after  the 
Gttuls  had  gone  from  the  city,  when  the  poor  wretches  who 
were  left  there  crept  out  of  the  holes  into  which  they  had 
crouched,  weeping  as  though  they  had  come  from  another 
world,  when  they  looked  on  the  burnt  city  and  on  the  ruin ; 
that  was  to  them  dreadful  beyond  everything,  where  before 
had  been  the  greatest  joy ;  moreover,  besides  that  evil,  they 
had  neither  food  within  nor  a  friend  without. 

Those  were  the  times  which  the  EOmans  now  long  after, 
and  say,  that  the  Qoths  have  caused  them  worse  times  than 
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J  m^ioii  on  hf  hep-peobt,  baton  fpf  ba^.  -j  Ikdiie  pa»pon 
»p  f^  monatS  binnan  ]>»pe  b^i^  heppenbe.  *]  }»a  buph 
bnpnenbe.  ^  him  j^  ]>a-^  to  1^1  ^el  ^nhte.  bmxm  hi  ymj 
naman  bename.  ^  hi  nan  pole  n»pon ;-  Bfc  )« Iiotan  ^a&p 
Ifl&ffan  hpile  hep^ebon.  j^  hi  pop  ]»»f  quptenbomep  ape.  j  tSuph 
Eobef  ^e.  ^  hi  na|?ep  ne  ]>a  buph  ne  ba&pnbon  ne  ^vBf  ]K>ne 
pllan  ns&pbon  ^  hi  heopa  namon  hi  benamon.  ne  ]raipa  naime 
^ehan  nolban.  ^  to  ]»an  Iiohef  hupe  o^plu^on.  ]ieah  hi  hse^Sene 
p»pon.  ac  ppi'fiop  miccle  p»pon  pihuoibe  ^  hi  ^^emon^  him 
mib  pbbe  pttan  m<^tan.  *]  un^iiSe  mihte  asp  aeni^  |mm 
Calhnm  o])pleon  ot$t$e  ot$hyban.  3  ])a  t$a  Iiotan  ])«&p  lytle  hpile 
hepjebon.  ne  mihte  mon  buton  peafa  oppla^enpa  ^eazian** 
Dsep  p»p  ^ep;^e  Iiobep  yppe.  Jrai  heopa  a&penan  beamaf .  -] 
he€»pa  anhcneppa.  ])a  hi  ne  mihton  ppam  Ijalhpcnm  |:^e 
popb»pnbe  peopt$an.  ac  hi  hepenhc  p;^  set  ]>am  ylcan  c^jie 
popbsepnbe'-  Ne  pene  ic.  cp»^  Opopup.  nu  ic  lanje  ppell 
h»bbe  to  pecjenne.  j^  le  hi  on  tS^ppe  bee  jeenbian  ms^.  ac  ic 
ottope  onj^mnan  pceal  > 
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2CFT6R  ]>am  ^e  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  p»p  m.  hunb  pnqia 
^  Lvii.  on  J>am  bajum  )>e  CaUie  Rome  apept  haepbon.  )mi  jepeaptS 
peo  mspte  pibb  -}  peo  b^pmoplecopte.  betpih  La&cebemomum. 
Cpeca  lonbe.  *]  Peppum.  »ptep  Jwum  )>e  Lsecebemome  ha&pbon 
Peppe  opt  opeppunnen  *•  Da  jebubon  him  F^pe  ^  hi  haepbon 
111.  pmtep  pbbe  pi^  hi.  pej>e  -f  polbe.  "j  pefe  -JJ  nolbe.  ^  ti 
polban  ]>a  mib  jepeohte  ^epecan !  •  pi  )>a  Lsecebemome  lupthce 
]>»pe  pbbe  h^pumebon.  pop  Jmm  l^lan  eje  )>e  him  mon 
^ebeab ;  •  On  )>an  mon  ma&j  ppatole  oncnapan  ha  mycehie 
piUan  hi  to  "Sam  ^epmne  ha&pbon.  ppa  heopa  pcopap  on  heopa 
leofJum  jybbienbe  pynbon.  ■]  on  heopa  leappellimjum'-  Ne 
jeCinct$  ])e  pp^lc  jepmn  noht  luptba&pe.  cpa&t5  Opopup.  ne  J>a 
tiba  ]>e  ma.  "pte  him  hip  peonb  ms&je  ppa  es^e  hip  mib  popbum 
jeptfpan  :•  iEptep  t5am  J>e  Lsecebemome  ha&pbon  opeppunnen 
%hene  ]>a  buph.  hiopa  a^ene  leobe.  h^  hi  ]>a  up-ahopon.  "} 
pmnan  onjunnan  on  a&lce  healpe  heopa.  je  pi9  heopa  a^en  pole, 
^e  pil5  Peppe.  je  pitS  ]>a  Iseppan  3Cpam.  ^e  pitS  2S^hene  }»a  buph. 
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thgr  had  before,  and  jet  tliej  were  onlj  three  days  plunder- 
ing them,  and  the  Oanls  before  were  six  months  within  the 
my  rayaging  and  burning,  and  that  seemed  to  them  too  little 
an  evil,  miless  they  conld  defnriye  them  of  their  name,  that 
thffy  might  be  no  more  a  nation.  Again  the  Gbths  plundered 
ana  ravaged  there  for  a  less  period,  [and]  so  that  they  in 
honour  to  Christianity,  and  through  fear  of  God,  neither 
burnt  the  city,  nor  had  the  desire  to  deprive  them  of  their 
name,  nor  would  they  do  evil  to  any  one  of  them  who  fled  to  the 
house  of  God,  although  they  were  heathens ;  but  were  much 
more  desirous  that  they  might  settle  among  them  in  peace. 
And  with  difficulty  could  any  one  before  flee  or  hide  him- 
self from  the  Gkuls.  And  when  the  Goths  had  plundered 
there  a  little  while,  no  (me  heard  of  more  than  a  few  slain. 
There  was  seen  the  wrath  of  God,  when  their  brazen  beams 
and  their  images,  when  they  could  not  be  burnt  by  the 
Gaulish  fire,  but  heavenly  fire  at  the  same  time  burnt  them^. 
I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  now  I  have  long  narratrves 
to  relate,  that  I  can  end  them  in  this  book,  so  I  shall  b^in 
another. 

BOOK  in. 
L 

Thbes  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  after  the  building  of 
Borne,  in  those  days  when  the  Gauls  had  laid  Eome  waste, 
then  was  the  great  and  most  ignominious  ^eace  between 
Lacedsemon,  a  Greek  country,  and  the  Persians,  after  the 
I^acedsamonians  had  often  overcome  the  Persians.  Then  the 
Persians  enjoined  them  to  have  a  peace  of^iree  years  with 
them,  those  that  would ;  and  those  that  wouM  not  they  would 
seek  with  war.  Thereupon  the  Lacedffimoniims  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  peace,  on  account  of  the  little  ctref^  that  was 
inspired  into  them.  By  which  it  may  be  clearly  known  how 
great  a  will  they  had  for  that  war,  as  their  poets  sing  in  their 
songs  and  in  their  fables.  Let  not  such  a  war  appear  to  thee 
anything  agreeable,  says  Orosius,  nor  yet  those  times,  when 
a  man's  enemy  may  so  easily  govern  him  with  words.  After 
the  LacedsDmonians  had  conquered  the  cily  of  Athens,  their 
own  nation,  they  exalted  themselves,  and  began  warring  on 
every  side  of  them,  against  their  own  people,  and  against  the 
Persians,  and  against  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  against  the  city  of 

t2 
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]ie  hi  »p  i^fcan.  fopSon )«  peafan  )w  f»fi  ur  otSflugon.  li»)^>on 
ep  ]ia  buph  jebojene.  3  haefbon  Tliebane.  ISpeca  leobe.  bun 
on  pdmin  ajponen;-  Laecebemome  yaapon  [-pa  up-ahafene. 
^  a&2^p  S®  by  jylj:  penbon.  ^e  ealle  ]»  neah  ]>eoba.  -p  bi  ojrep 
bi  etJle  mibtx>n  anp^b  babban.  ac  bun  %bemenf  e  mib  Tlie- 
bana  pilrume  pi^fcobon.  'j  bi  mib  jq^obte  cnyfebon :  -  ^pcep 
yam.  Laecebemome  jecupbn  bun  co  lacteope  Ipccbbif  pa&f 
bacen.  ^  bme  fenbon  on  Pepfe  mib  pilcume.  pi$  bi  to 
^q^obtanne.  bun  ])a  Pepfe  mib  beopa  t;pam  ealbopmannum 
on^ean  comon.  ot$ep  bacce  Fapnabufef.  ot$ep  Difjipipnon:. 
Sonar  fpa  J^aspa  La&cebemoma  labteop  pifte  f  be  pi^  ]>a  t:pe^en 
bepaf  feobcan  fceolbe.  bun  ]w  pa^bcepe  ^e^ubce  f  he  yi6 
oiSepne  ppiS  Rename,  f  be  'pone  otSepne  fe  yt$  opepcuman 
mibte.  3  be  fpa  jebybe.  3  bif  a&penbpacan  to  yam  o^Spum 
onfenbe.  3  bim  fec^va  bet.  f  be  jeopnop  polbe  pbbe  piS 
bme  yoime  jepum;.  pe  ysL  je  ealbopman  ^elypebbce  mib 
pbbe  y»jui  a&penba  onpen^.  3  Laecebemoma  ya.  bpile  jejilym- 
bon  yone  otSepne  ealbopman ' . 

^ftep  yam  Pepfa  cyninj;  benam  yone  ealbopman  bij*  f cipe. 
ye  8&P  yian  ppiSe  onpenj  aet  Laecebemomum.  ;]  bi  ^epealbe 
annm  ppeccean.  op  Sltbene.  ISpeca  bypij.  pe  paep  baten  Conon. 
^  bme  penbe  mib  pcipbepe  op  Peppum  to  La&cebemomum  > 
^Rnb  bi  penbon  to  ^yptmn  Laecebemome.  3  bim  pultumep 
baabon.  ;j  bi  bun  jepealbon  an  c.  ]>8&pa  mycclena  Jipiepe- 
Spena ; .  La&cebemonie  ba&pbon  bun  to  labteope  a&nne  pijue 
man.  yesh  be  bealt  pa&pe.  pe  paep  baten  S'S^epiIaup.  3  bun  to 
3ylp-popbe  ba&pbon.  f  bim  leoppe  pa&pe.  f  bi  ba&pbon  bealtne 
cymnj  yonne  bealt  picel*  pi  pyt$t$an  on  9am  pa&  to^a&bepe 
popan.  3  yadfi  ppa  imjemetbce  ^epubton.  f  bi  neah  ealle 
poppupban.  f  nayaji  ne  mibte  on  o^pum  pije  jepaecan.  yadji 
peapf$  La&cebemoma  anpealb  3  beopa  bom  ^ejen;*  Ne 
pene  ic.  cpa&9  Opopup.  )>a&t  aemj  tpejen  latteopap  enma]i 
^epubton ; . 

^ptep  yem,  Conon  jela&bbe  pypbe  ept  on  Laecebemome.  ;] 
f  lanb  buton  ]»a&pe  bypi^.  on  aelcum  tSmpun  mib-ealle  afepte. 
^te  ya,  ye  a&p  ute  otSpa  yeoba,  anpealba  ^ypnbon.  bim  ]>a  ^ob 
^ubte.  ]>a&p  bi  mibte  by  pylpe  aet  bam  pt$  yeofbom  bepepian :  • 
Pippanbep  batte  pun  Laecebemoma  latteop.  be  jepobte  Conon 
mib  pcipum.  y&  be  op  Laecebemomum  pop.   3    ]>a&pa  polca 
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Athens  that  they  had  hefore  laid  waste;  because  the  few 
that  had  fled  from  thence,  had  again  inhabited  the  city,  and 
had  dravm  the  Thebans,  a  Greek  people,  to  their  aid.  The 
LacedsBmonians  were  so  up-lifted,  that  both  they  themselves 
and  all  the  neighbouring  people  imagined  that  they  might 
have  power  over  all  of  them ;  but  the  Athenians,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Thebans,  withstood  them  and  overcame  them  in 
battle.  After  that  the  LacedsDmonians  chose  a  general  named 
Dercyllidas,  and  sent  him  to  Persia  with  a  force  to  fight 
against  that  nation.  The  Persians  with  their  two  generals, 
one  named  Phamabazus,  the  other  Tissaphemes,  marched 
against  him.  As  soon  as  the  LacsBdemonian  general  knew 
that  he  should  have  to  fight  against  the  two  armies,  it  seemed 
to  him  most  advisable  to  make  a  truce  with  one,  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  overcome  the  other :  and  he  did  so,  and  sent 
his  messengers  to  the  one,  and  commanded  them  to  say  that 
he  would  rather  have  peace  with  him  than  war.  Thereupon 
the  general  credulously  received  the  message  with  peace,  and 
the  Lacedsemonians  in  the  meanwhile  put  the  other  general 
to  flight. 

Afterwards  the  Persian  king  deprived  that  general  of  his 
province,  who  had  previously  accepted  peace  from  the  La- 
cedsemonians,  and  gave  it  to  an  exile  from  Athens,  the  Greek 
city,  who  was  named  Gonon,  and  sent  him  with  a  fleet  from 
Persia  to  LacedsBmonia.  And  the  Lacedemonians  sent  to  the 
Egyptians,  praying  them  for  aid,  and  they  gave  them  a  hun- 
dred large  triremes.  The  LacedsBmonians  had  for  general  a 
wise  man,  although  he  was  lame,  who  was  named  Agesilaus, 
and  had  as  a  vaunt,  that  they  would  rather  have  a  lame  king 
than  a  lame  kingdom.  They  afterwards  came  together  at 
sea,  and  there  fought  so  fiercely  that  they  nearly  all  perished, 
Bo  that  neither  could  gain  a  victory  over  the  other.  There 
was  the  LacedsBmonian  power  and  glory  prostrated.  I  do  not 
think,  says  Orosius,  that  any  two  leaders  fought  more  equally. 
After  that  Conon  led  an  army  in  return  against  LacedsB- 
nionia,  and  totally  laid  waste  the  country,  exclusive  of  the 
city,  on  all  sides ;  so  that  to  them  who  before  had  coveted 
power  over  other  nations  abroad,  it  now  seemed  good  if  they 
could  defend  themselves  against  thraldom  at  home.  There 
was  a  LacedsBmonian  general  named  Pisander,  who  went  in 
search  of  Conon  with  a  fleet,  when  he  left  Lacedaemonia. 
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»^qi  on  otSpum.  myq^  f»l  jq-loj^an  >     D»p  pupbon  Laece- 
bemome  fpa  fpit^e  popfla^en.  -p  hi  na)H^  ns&irboii  f^tSan.  ne 
heopa  namon  ne  hec^ia  anpealb.  ac  heopa  hpype  peaptS  3!c^e- 
num  CO  aps&pnqje.  f  hi  ]K>ne  ealban  teonan  ^eppecan  mihtx)n. 
fe  him  on  a&p-bapun  jema&ne  pa&j*;-     Snb  hi  ^  Thebane  hi 
^ejabepebon.   ^    La&cebemome  mib   ^epeohte  fohcon.    3    hi 
2e^]^bon.  "3  hi  on  heopa  buph  bebpipon.  3  fySSan  bef »ton ; . 
Da  buphpape  f «ibon  )>a  »ftep  ^eplaufe.  ^  mib  heopa  hepe 
p»f  in  Kpam.  3  bssbon  f  he  tibhce  hampeapb  ps&pe.  -^  heopa 
^ehulpe.  ^  he  j^a  ^ebybe.  ^  on  %hene  un^eappe  becoman. 
3  hi  jeplymbon*.     jSthenienpe  ps&pon  ^him  ]yi6e  onbp£&- 
benbe  f  Laecebemonie  opep  hi  pixian  mihcon.  fpa  hi  8&p  bybon. 
pop  ]»am  lyrlan  pje.  ^e  hi  }>a  opep  hi  h»pbon  :•      pi  penbon  fA 
on  Peppe  septep  Lonone.  *]  hine  bs&bon  f  he  him  on  pulcunoie 
ps&pe.  "3  he  heom  )>8Bp  ^etitSabe.  •)  hi  mib  micclum  pciphepe 
jepohce.  ^  hi  Laecebemome  m»pt  ealle  apepcan.  "3  hi  Co  tSan 
jebybon.  f  h y  hi  jylpe  lecon  8&2;$ep  ^e  pop  heane  ^e  pop  un- 
ppaapce ;  •     ^pcep  ]>am  Lonon  ^elenbe  to  %hene  {^sepe  byju^. 
hip  ealb  cytS'Se.  3  ]>8&p  mib  micclum  ^epean  )>apa  bupUeoba 
onpan^en  p»p.  3  he  J>a&p  hip  pylpep  lan^e  jemynejunje  jebybe.s 
mib  )»an  ^  he  ^enybbe  a&^^p  ^e  Peppe  je  La&cebemome.  '^ 
hi  jebetcon  y&  buph.  ]>e  hi  s&p  cobpsecon.  3  eac  ']^  Lsscebe- 
mome  p»pe  bypij  py^^an  ^diyppume  p»pon.  fenh  hi  »p  lan^e 
heopa  pi'Seppinnan  p»pon*.     ^ptep  ])eopan  jepmne.  ^epeapti 
fee  Peppe  ^ebubon  ppitJ  ^tUum  Cp»ca  polce.  na&p  na  pop)>am 
"pe  hi  him  srau^a  joba  upan.  ac  pop^am  pe  hi  punnoa  on 
^yptie.  f  hi  moptan  pop  him  py  bee  pam  jepinne  pull^ani^an :- 
Sc    Lsecebemome   h»pbon  pa   hpile  mapan    unpcillneppa 
]>onne  hi  ma&^enep  h»pbon.    3    psepon  ppitSop  pinnenbe   on 
Thebane    fonae    hi    pulcumep  ha&pbon.    "3    hlotSum    on    hi 
ptalebon.  ot$  hi  abpsecon  2Cpcabum  heopa  buph;.     ^ptep 
pam  Thebane  hi  mib  pypbe  ^epohton.  3  him  Leecebemome 
oSpe  on^ean  bpohcon:*     Da  hi  lan^e  puhcon.  pa  dypabe 
LsBcebe  ealbopman  to  Spcabium.  "3  bssbon  f  hi  ]>a&p  ^epeoht- 
ep  ^eppicon.  f  hi  mopton  t$a  beaban   bebypian.    ]>e    heopa 
polcep  opplajen  p»pon ;  •     D»t  ip  mib  Epecum  )>eap.  f  mib 
$am  popbe  bit$  ^ecySeb.   hps&^p  healp   hs&pS    )K>ne  pi^;-        1 
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and  both  of  these  natioss  fought,  one  against  the  other, 
with  great  slaughter.     There  were  the  Laced»momaiiB  so 
totally  defeated  that  they  afterwards  had  neither  their  name 
nor  ^eir  power ;  but  their  fall  was  the  raising  up  of  the 
Athenians,  so  that  they  could  avenge  the  old  grudge  which 
in  former  days  had  been  mutual.  Ajid  they  and  the  Thebans 
assembled,  and  sought  the  LacedfiDmonians  with  warfare,  and 
put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into  their  city,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  it.     The  inhabitants  thereupon  sent  for  Agesi- 
laus,  who  was  with  their  army  in  Asia,  and  requested  him  to 
return  home  speedily  and  aid  them ;  and  he  did  so,  and  came 
on  the  Athenians  unawares  and  put  them  to  flight.     The 
Athenians   then  greatly  dreaded  lest  the  Lacediemonians 
should  rule  over  them  as  they  before  had  done,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  victory  they  had  gained  over  them.     So 
mey  sent  to  Persia  after  Conon,  and  besought  him  to  aid 
them,  to  which  he  consented,  and  sought  them  with  a  large 
fleet,  and  they  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  LacedsBmonia, 
and  so  reduced  them,  that  they  regarded  themselves  both  as 
too  base  and  too  powerless.    After  that  Conon  landed  at  the 
city  of  Aliiens,  his  old  country,  and  was  there  received  with 
the  great  joy  of  the  citizens,  and  he  there  made  a  long  re- 
membrance of  himself,  by  compelling  both  the  Persians  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  repair  the  city  which  they  before  had 
ruined,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  thenceforth  obedient 
to  the  city,  although  they  previously  had  long  been  its  adver- 
saries.    After  this  war  it  happened  that  the  Persians  oflered 
peace  to  all  the  Greek  people,  not  because  they  would  give 
them  any  benefits,  but  because,  being  at  war  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  might  the  better  for  themselves  terminate  the 
contest. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  meanwhile  were  more  restless  than 
powerful,  and  made  war  on  the  Thebans  more  vigorously  than 
their  force  admitted  ;  but  stole  on  them  in  bodies,  unt&  they 
took  their  town  from  the  Arcadians.  After  that  the  Thebans 
Bought  them  with  an  army,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  brought 
another  against  them.  When  they  long  fought  together,  the 
Lacedaemcmian  general  called  to  the  Arcadians,  and  requested 
that  they  would  cease  from  fighting,  that  they  might  buiy 
the  dead  that  had  fallen  of  their  people.  It  is  a  custom 
among  the  Greeks  that  with  those  words  it  is  declared  which 
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FoptJan  ic  folbe  jej-ecjan.  cpBel6  Opopuf.  hu  Epeca  jepinn. 
]>e  op  La&cebemonia  ])8&pe  bypij  aepeft  onp:8Bl6b  paef .  ^  mib 
fpell-qyybum  ^emeapcian.  a&peft  on  %hena  )?a  buph.  -] 
f^tJan  on  Thebane.  ^  fyiS^an  on  Boetie.  ^  j^tJan  on 
COacebonie.  fijje  p»pon  ealle  Cpeca  leobe.  *]  fJ^tSan  on  }>a 
la&jjan  Spam.  ^  J>a  on  J)a  mapan.  ^  fyiS^an  on  P^fe.  "^ 
fJ^tSan  on  Gjyptie ; .  Ic  f ceal  eac  ]>y  latop  Romana  ipropia 
afecjan.  ))e  ic  on^unnen  ha&pbe ; . 


n. 

iEp:ep  ]>am  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpab  paej*  iii.  hunb  pintpa  ^ 
Lxxvi.  paef  m  Schie  eoptSbeojrun^.  3  tpa  bypij.  6bopa  *]  Glice. 
on  eoptSan  bepincon ;  •  Ic  maej  eac  on  upum  a^enum  tibum 
jelic  an^mn  ]>am  j-ecjan.  ]>eah  hit  fpylcne  enbe  na&pbe.  ^ce 
Conftantmopolim.  Epeca  buph.  on  fpylcepe  cpacunje  p«f .  3 
hype  jejntejab  pa&f  op  fot$F»r^^ni  mannum.  f  heo  fceolbe  on 
eop^an  bepncan.  ac  heo  peap^  S^pcylb  Cuph  J>one  cpiptenan 
caj-epe.  Spcabiupaf .  j  ^uph  ^  cpiptene  pole.  J>e  on  J>am  bupjpim 
P*r''  f  jecacnobe  f  Epipt  ip  eatJmobejpa  help  *]  opep- 
mobi^a  pyU ; .  GDape  ic  t5ypep  jemynjobe  J)onne  ic  hip  mib- 
ealle  apa&be.  jip  hip  hpa  py  luptpull  mape  to  pitanne.  pece  him 
]>onne  pylp!-  I)a  on  t$am  bajum  jepeap^.  fte  Fulpci  3 
Fabpci.  "pe  sep  pa&pon  Lxx.  pintpa  pitS  Roman  e  pmnenbe.  jj  hi 
hi  fa  opeppunnon.  ^  heopa  lanb  opephepjobon.  3  patSe  a&ptep 
)>am.  8utt]iian  f  pole  pa&pon  hepjienbe  on  Romane.  otS  ]>»pe 
'^^PS®  jeata  *.  •  pit  Romane  »ptep  ^am  hpaebhce  mib  jepeohce 
3  mib  hepjunje  him  popjulbon.  ;j  hi  jeplymbon;- 


III. 

iEptep  J>am  ]?e  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  piep  m.  hunb  pmtpa 
*]  Lxxxiii.  ])at$a  Lauciup.  ]>e  o^pe  naman  p»p  haten  Ijenvftiup. 
■3  Qumtup.  )>e  ot$pe  naman  p»p  haten  8epphup.  Jwi  hi  p»pon 
conpulap  on  Rome.  ^epeapfS  pe  miccla  man-cpealm  oii]mm 
lanbe.  nals&p.  ppa  hit  jepuna  ip.  op  untibhcum  jepybepum.  f 
IT  op  psBtum  pumepum.  3  op  bpipim  pmtpum.  '3  op  pti6pe 
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side  has  the  TictoiT.  Because  it  has  been  my  wish  to  relate^ 
and  in  narratives  describe,  says  Orosius,  how  the  Gfreek  war, 
wMch  first  proceeded  from  the  city  of  Lacedsemon  [extended 
itself],  first  to  the  city  of  Athens,  and  afterwards  to  Thebes, 
and  then  to  Bceotia,  and  then  to  Macedonia  (all  these  were 
Ghreek  nations),  and  then  to  the  Lesser  Asia,  aad  then  to 
the  Ghreater,  and  then  to  Persia,  and  then  to  Egypt,  I  shall 
the  later  recount  also  the  Eoman  history,  which  I  had 
begun. 

IL 

After  Eome  had  been  bmlt  three  hundred  and  seyentjr-six 
years,  there  was  aa  earthquake  in  Achaia,  and  two  cities, 
JSbora  and  Helice,  sank  into  the  earth.  I  may  also  in  our 
own  times  relate  a  beginning  like  to  that,  although  it  had 
not  such  an  end :  that  Constantiaople,  the  Qreek  city,  was 
in  a  similar  quaking,  and  it  was  prophesied  of  it  by  veracious 
men,  that  it  should  sink  into  the  earth ;  but  it  was  shielded 
through  the  Christian  emperor,  Arcadtus,  and  through  the 
Christian  people  who  were  in  those  towns.  That  manifested 
that  Christ  is  the  help  of  the  humble  and  the  ruin  of  the 
proud.  More  of  this  I  would  have  commemorated  than  I 
have  altogether  related  of  it :  if  any  one  be  desirous  to  know 
more,  then  let  ^™  seek  it  himself.  It  happened  in  those 
days  that  the  Volsci  and  Ealisci,  who  had  previously  been 
warring  on  the  Eomans  for  seventy  years,  were  overcome  by 
them  and  their  lands  ravaged ;  and  soon  after  that  the  nation 
of  the  Sutrini  laid  waste  the  Boman  [territory]  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  city.  After  which  the  Komans  quickly  requited 
them  with  war  and  destruction,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

m. 

^  After  Some  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  when  Lucius,  who  by  another  name  was  called  Qenu- 
das,  and  Quintus,  who  by  another  name  was  called  Servilius, 
when  these  were  consuls  at  Eome,  happened  the  great  pesti- 
leace  in  the  country,  not  as  it  is  wont,  m>m  unseasonable  bad 
weatiier — that  is,  from  wet  summers  and  from  dry  winters, 
and  from  fierce  spring  heats,  and  with  excessive  autumnal 
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leneten-hsBtan.  '3  mib  nn^anedican  hsappeft-psBtan.  3  mfceft- 
haslSan.  ac  an  pinb  com  op  Ealabjua  pealhe.  "^  fe  pel  mib 
]>am  ]nnbe'-  Def  man-cpealm  psfrf  on  Romanum  piBe  u. 
^eBjie.  opep  ealle  men  jelice.  peelh  )>e  pmie  beabe  psfrpon.  pime 
uneat$e  j^ji^ce  apej-oomon.  o^  f  beopa  bifeeopaf  fSBbon.  f 
heopa  ^obaf  b»bon.  f  him  man  pophte  amptheaqia.  "^  man 
miltt:«  )K)ne  hse^emfcan  ple^ui  )>a&pinne  bon  ^  heofia  beopol- 
2;^b.  f  p»pon  op^ilice  ^ille  uncls&nneffa;-  pep  pe  ma^n 
nu.  cpa&tJ  Opopuf.  )>a  jeanbpypban.  )>e  }>8&f  cpiftenbomef 
pi^epfiican  fynbon.  hu  heopa  jobaj-.  fuph  heopa  blotninje.  3 
Jmph  heopa  beopoljylb.  faef  man-cpealmef  jehulpon.  buton 
f  »C  hjr  ne  on^eaton  mib  hpylcum  j-cmcps&pce  -3  mib  hpylcum 
lotppence  hit  beojda  bybon.  n»f  na  fe  f05a  £rob.  ^  hi  mib  py 
"yfiAe  ]»a  menn  fpencton.  to  t$on  -^  h^  ^elypbon  heopa  oppptmja. 
3  heopa  beopol^lbum.  ^  f  hi  J^anon  mofton  to  i^Bxa  faplum 
becuman. "]  '^  hi  mofton  tapian  mib  Jn^jie  ms&fton  bifmpunje. 
ac  heopa  ampitheatpa  p9.  pa&pon  unapimebe.  ^  me  nu  mseni^- 
pealb  to  afec2;anne.  poptSon  t$u.  p»bep  2E^ftinuf .  hy  h»pft  on 
t$inum  bocnm  fpeotc^e  '^Cjejfnb, ")  ic  ^ehpam  piUe  ]>»pto  tsscan. 
fe  hine  hyp  lyyt  ma  VD  pitanne ;  • 

iEptep  pypon.  on  ISam  jrlcan  ^eape.  tohlab  peo  eop5e  bmnan 
RomebjTu^.  fa  paebon  heopa  bipcopap  ept.  f  heopa  jobaf 
basbon.  f  him  mon  pealbe  anne  cucenne  mann.  ]>a  him  yvhte 
^  hf  heopa  beabpa  to  1^  ha&pbon.  *]  peo  eopt^e  ppa  ^lenbe 
bab.  08  )>8&t  GDapcup.  ]»e  o5pe  namon  hatte  Cuptiup.  mib 
hoppe  ")  mib  pe&pnum.  ]>»p  on-innan  bepceat.  *]  heo  pl55aii 
to;^8Bbepe  behlab ;  • 

IV. 

iEptep  t$am  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  psap  m.  hunb  pmtpa 
^  Lixxviii.  f  Ertillie  opephep^ebon  Romane  lanb  o^  im.  mila  to 
^»pe  bypij.  -3  fa  buph  mihton  ea^e  bejitan.  jip  hy  J>8&p  ne 
^epaeoban.  popfam  Romane  p»pon  ppa  pophte  ^  ]*pa  a&mobe.  f 
hjr  ne  penbon  '^  hy  )»  buph  bepepian  mihton .'-  Xc  jnsp  on 
mop^en  Titup.  heopa  labteop.  'pe  o'Span  naznon  psfrp  loMcea 
Qnmtuip.  hy  mib  p$7ibe  gepohte.  t$tep  gepeaht  ODanhup  anpij. 
fe  oSpe  namon  p»p  haten  Topcuatup.  yit  anne  iOalbpene  mum. 
^  hme  oppk^. "}  Titup  Qiuntiup  )>a  o$pe  pume  s«|dymbe.  piime 
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rains  and  aflbeivheata ;  but  a  wind  came  firom  tbe  forosi;  of 
Calabria,  and  with  that  wind  the  plague.  This  pestilence 
was  fuU  two  years  in  the  Boman  [territorv]  over  all  men 
alike  ;  though  some  died,  some  afflicted  with  difficulty  escaped, 
until  their  priests  said  that  their  gods  commanded  amphi- 
theatres to  be  built  for  them,  that  the  heathen  games  might 
therein  be  enacted,  and  their  idolatries,  that  were  manifestly 
all  undeannesses.  Here  may  we  now,  says  Orosius,  answer 
those  who  are  adversaries  of  Christianity  [who  assert]  how 
their  gods,  through  their  sacrificing  and  their  idolatry,  helped 
them  in  this  pestilence,  only  that  they  knew  not  by  what 
sorcery  and  by  what  art^ce  of  devils  they  did  it  (it  was  not 
the  true  Gt>d),  [and]  that  they  afflicted  men  with  that  evil,  in 
order  that  tbey  might  trust  in  their  offerings  and  to  their  idols, 
and  that  they  might  thence  come  at  their  souls,  and  that  they 
might  treat  them  with  the  greatest  contumely ;  for  their  am- 
phitheatres then  were  innumerable,  and  too  many  for  me  to 
relate ;  [and]  because  thou.  Father  Augustine,  hast  manifestly 
said  it  in  thy  books,  I  will  direct  every  one  thereto  who  de- 
sires to  know  more  of  the  subject. 

Afber  this,  in  the  same  year,  the  earth  yawned  within  the 
city  of  Eome ;  whereupon  their  priests  said  that  their  gods 
c(»amanded  a  living  man  to  be  giv^i  them,  as  it  seemed  to 
them  they  had  had  too  few  of  their  dead.  And  tbe  earth  so 
continued  gaping,  until  Marcus,  who  by  another  name  was 
called  Curtius,  with  horse  and  weapons  cast  himself  therein, 
and  it  afterwards  cbsed  together. 

IV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  the  Gkiuls  ravaged  the  Boman  territory  to  within  four 
niiles  of  the  city,  and  might  easily  have  gained  the  city,  if 
they  had  not  lost  their  energy,  because  the  Bomans  were  so 
timid  and  so  pusillanimous,  that  they  did  not  suppose  thej 
could  defend  the  dty.  But  on  the  morrow,  Titus,  then* 
general,  who  by  another  name  was  called  Quinctius,  sought 
them  with  an  army,  where  Manlius  fought  in  single  combat, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Torquatus,  with  a  Gaulish 
loan,  and  slew  him.  And  of  the  others  Titus  Quinctius  put 
some  to  flight  and  some  he  slew.   How  many  were  there  slain 
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offkHkl'    Be  ^am  mon  in]ht:e  oajican  hpoec  ymp.  opflai^en p»f . 


JEifcejfk  tSam  ]»e  Romebuph  ^enmbpeb  paef  im.  hunb  fnntjia;] 
11.  f  Eiqitaina  ]>»pe  bup^e  »penbpacan  oomon  to  Rome.  -} 
him  jebabon  f  hy  jrpit$  hmi  becpeonum  haepbon.  jopfon  hy  on 
an  lanb  ]»a  pinnenbe  psepon.  f  p»f .  on  Benqpence  I  -  GDib  tSam 
]»e  t$a  »penbpacan  co  Rome  comon.  ]»a  com  eac  nub  bim  feo 
opqimsBte  heapbfsehief .  -^  monejgia  ]yeoba  ypmtSa.  peo  lon^e 
aep^i  ]wm  peaxenbe  pnf .  fpa  hic  hejDonq*  tui^el  on  ISam  taban 
cytSenbe  psepon.  f  bit  paef  niht  (^  nubne  b»^.  "3  on  pim^e 
tibe  hit  hajolabe  ftanum  ofep  ealle  Romanes  On  "Sam 
ba^om  psef  Slexanbep  ^ebopen  on  Dpecom.  fpa  fpa  an  mycel 
yjr  come  ojrqi  «Qne  mibbaneapb.  "j  Ocuf .  Pepfa  cymnj.  ]K>ne 
mon  oiSpum  namon  het  Spteq^ppf .  »ftqi  iSam  fe  he  ^^tum 
]x>phep2abe.  he  S^pop  p56an  on  IntSana  hinb.  "3  heopa  pda 
]x>phep2abe.  pt$6an  on  Ipcamam  1mm  lanbe.  he  heopa  fpiSe 
f eala  ^ef ette  yiiS  ]K)ne  f»  fe  mon  D&fpia  haet.  *]  hy  )^p  2^fec- 
tene  pnt  ^t  ot$  ^ipie  ba^.  mib  bpabum  polcum.  on  6am  co- 
hopan.  ^  hy  fume  p'Se  Ijob  ]»anon  abo  to  heopa  apinm 
lanbe  >  8it$San  Spteq^pf  abpsec  &t$onem.  Femtia  buph. 
feo  p»f  ys.  pel^aft  on  yam  ba2;um  > 

^ftep  ]jam  Romane  an^imnon  f  Sommticum  ^epinn  ymbe 
Campena  lanb.  hy  ]>a  lan^e  *]  oftpaebhce  ymb  f  puhton.  on 
hpeopf enbum  p2;um ;  •  Da  ^etujon  8onmtte  him  on  piltum 
Pippnfan.  €pipa  cymn^;.  )K)ne  maeftan  peonb  Romanum!* 
D»t  ^epnn  peap6  hpsel^pe  pune  hpile  ^eftilleb.  fop]K>n  Panici 
piS  Romane  pinnan  on^^unnon.  pt$6an  f  jepnn  on^^mmen 
p»f ;  •  Elf  aem J  mann  fy.  qwftt$  Opopuf .  fe  on  ^eppitom  pnban 
mse^e.  f  lanq*  bupn  p6t$an  belocen  pupbe.  bntan  annm 
jeape.  *]  f  p»f  pop^am  fe  Romane  ealne  ]>one  ^eap  on  mami- 
qwalme  lae^an.  a&peft  on  Octayianuf  beje.  ]>»f  cafepef^;* 
f  huf  h»pbon  Romane  to  "Sam  anum  tacne  ^epopht.  f  on 
fpylce  healpe  fpylce  hy  ]K>nne  pinnenbe  beon  polbon.  fpa  fa9. 
fpa  nop9.  fpa  qt;.  fpa  peft.  ]K>nne  unbybon  h^  ]»a  bnpu.  ye  on 
ytL  heaipe  open  paef.  ^  hy  be  ]mm  pfton  hpibep  hj^  fceolbon. ;] 
mib  ]win  ye  h^  tSapa  bupa  hpylce  opene  ^efapon.  yoime  tn^on 
hy  heopa  hpae^  bupan  cneop.  -}  ppebon  hy  to  yt^e.  -3  be  ^am 
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may  be  conceived  from  this  [circumstance],  that  many  thou- 
sands of  them  were  taken. 


After  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  two  years, 
messengers  came  from  the  city  of  Carthage  to  Borne,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  have  peace  between  them,  because 
they  were  warring  together  in  a  country,  that  was,  in  Bene- 
ventum.  When  the  messengers  came  to  Bome,  with  them 
also  came  the  overwhelming  calamity  and  miseries  of  many 
nations,  which  went  on  increasing  long  after  that,  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  at  that  time  testified,  so  that  it  wa^  night  till  mid- 
day, and  at  one  time  it  hailed  stones  over  all  the  Boman 
[territory] .  In  those  days  Alexander  was  bom  in  Gfreece,  as 
a  great  tempest  comes  over  all  the  earth ;  and  Ochus,  kmg 
of  Persia,  who  by  another  name  is  called  Artaxerxes,  after  he 
had  laid  Egypt  waste,  proceeded  to  the  land  of  the  Jews  and 
destroyed  many  of  them ;  afterwards  in  the  land  of  Hyrcania ; 
he  settled  many  of  them  by  the  sea  called  the  Caspian,  and 
they  are  yet  settled  there  to  this  day  in  considerable  numbers, 
in  the  hope  that  at  some  time  God  will  conduct  them  thence 
to  their  own  land.  After  that  Artaxerxes  took  Sidon,  a  city 
of  Phoenicia,  which  was  the  wealthiest  in  those  days. 

After  that  the  Bomans  began  the  Samnite  war  about  the 
land  of  Campania.  They  fought  long  and  often  for  it  with 
alternate  victories.  The  Samnites  then  drew  to  their  aid 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Bomans. 
That  war  was,  nevertheless,  for  sometime  suspended,  because 
the  Carthaginians  had  begun  to  war  on  the  Bomans  since 
that  (the  Samnite)  war  was  begun.  K  there  be  any  man, 
says  Orosius,  who  can  find  in  writings  that  the  door  of  Janus 
was  afterwards  dosed,  except  for  one  year,  and  that  was  be- 
cause the  Bomans  were  all  that  year  afflicted  with  the  pesti- 
lence, first  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Octavianus.  That 
temple  the  Bomans  had  built  for  that  one  sign:  that  on 
whatever  side  they  would  be  at  war,  whether  south,  or  north, 
or  east,  or  west,  they  then  undid  the  door  which  was  opened  on 
that  side,  that  they  might  thereby  know  whither  they  should 
[proceed]  ;  and  when  they  saw  any  one  of  the  doors  open, 
they  then  drew  up  their  robe  above  the  knee,  and  prepared 


ppan  f  li^  frf(  Jim  pofe  jp^  ne  baeftMHi.  -]  ^onne  liy  fpi5 
ha^brai.  ^oone  fmfKm  eijle  fta  biqia  bccynebe.  ^  hi  kccm  heopA 
Iqij^  o^une  co  pocam  1-  %  ^afa  CXccaviaiiiif  fe  cafqie  to 
pice  ftax^.  ftL  pupbon  lan^  biqia  becjncbe.  3  feajii  pbb  3  jpi$ 
opqi  ealne  mibban^es^b  :•  JEpxji  ^sm  fe  Pepfe  fpl5  jenamon 
p^  Romamim.  ftSSan  ^fhctibe  eiDiim  polcinii.  f  hy  Rmaamim 
nnfcqi^eobtib  piqie.  -j  heopa  »  co  bdiralhenne,  j  jpa 
jfriSe  ^one  ]qil6  Infebon.  f  bon  koppe  pii^.  f  hy  Rcwumifce 
cymns^r l^s^^MMEL  ^ime  (^  heopa  a2;Hiim  cymiel-  On  fuMn 
ftBf  ffeocoie  ^ecacnab  f  nan  eoplflic  mann  ne  mihte  ri^floe 
hqpe  3  rPT^  P^>^  ^F^  ^'^^  nufaban^e^  Jpbon  Jj^lce 
ysL  fmfi'  Sc  heo  fop  iSmm  fi^  ^  ^4^  ^^^  t^"^  ba^mk 
j^bopenpi^.  ^  pbb  If  heopnipape;!  eopSpqie:-  Bbc  eac 
Occananaf  fpeoDole  ^ecaonobe.  )aSa  Rnmana  hnn  polbon 
of^uan.  jya  JF*  heopa  ^^vna  fi^.  ;|  pebon.  f  jeo  pbb  am  luf 
mibtepiqie.  ache  a^^Sqi  fleah.  ^e  ^  b»b  ^  y^  fa^^ene.  3 
eae  j;^  pebe.  -^^  feo  b»b  hif  mqw.  ne  eac  beon  ne  nidkt« 
nanqp  eoptShoqf  mannef .  f  ei^pe  popnlbe  Tyjloe  pbbe  bpoi^pn 
nufate.  f  tfa)eobaiqihBblM&nemihBCB.naf  faeneyiq'.  cpa 
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JEpct^  iSmm  fe  Romdraph  ^cfcnnbpeb  fmf  nn.  honb  putitpmn 
3  Tui.  2^eapS  j^  Romane  3  Lacnie  panmai^  On  |«m 
fxqiman  ^qxohce  feiqift  Romana  oonpil  onliQ^aii.  GOanhnqf.  fe 
oSpun  namon  fi^  haten  Topcoatof .  -^  heapa,  o8qi  co^nL 
fe  nMm  Decraqr  l^i^^  1  o^mn  namon  (Dvpe.  hq-  a^eane 
pinu  o]q^oh.  p^^on  he  opqibpaec  heopa  ^^pqpiiquBbemw. 
f  fi^.  f  hj  haqlMm  ^ecpeben.  f  hy  eaDe  emi^iGe  on  Lacme 
cenjbonl-  %  po^  an  nt-apxac  op  Lacma  pqiobe  ;|  anp^q* 
baeb.  3  hnn  )a^  oonpilqr  jv^^  ongpan  com.  3  hme  )iiqi 
ofjlohl-  FopJiam^yfaxnolbonRonianebpiagpQi^amcoiq^ 
]wne  tpramphui.  ]w  heopa  ^^epma  jaef.  fth.  he  pje  hcfbe^  > 

On  ^am  a^cqian  S^^P^  )<Bf .  GDmatia  hacte  an  ppnan.  fe 
on  heopa  ppm  p^ecdbe  nnnne  beon.  jeo  hcfbe  ^^chacen  heopa 
jybenne  Dianan.  f  heo  polbe  hype  hf  on  pwnnanhahe  ahbban. 
Inpqilae^heohypMia:.  py  )ia  Romane.  p»p  }em  ^Ifce  fe 
heo  hype  ^diac  aleah.  jya  cnoe  by  on  eoptSan  bebnlpm.  3  nn 
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them  for  'war ;  by  whidi  it  was  known  that  with  8c»Dte  nation 
they  were  not  at  peace.  And  when  they  had  peace,  then  all 
the  doors  were  closed,  and  they  let  their  robe  down  to  their 
feet.  But  when  the  emperor  OctaTianns  sacceeded  to  the 
empire,  then  were  the  doors  of  Janus  dosed,  and  there  was 
peaee  and  quiet  oyer  all  the  earth.  After  the  Persians  had 
made  peace  with  the  Bomans,  it  pleased  all  nations  to  be 
subject  to  the  Eomans  and  to  observe  their  law;  and  so 
greatly  did  tbey  love  that  peaee,  that  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  them  to  have  Boman  kings  than  of  their  own  race.  By 
which  it  was  maznfestly  indicated  that  no  earthly  man  could 
cause  such  love  and  such  peace  over  all  the  earth  as  that  was. 
But  it  was  because  Christ  was  bom  in  those  days,  who  is  the 
peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  That  also 
Octavianus  manifestly  indicated,  when  the  Bomans  would 
sacrifice  to  him,  as  was  their  wont,  and.  said  that  the  peace 
was  through  his  might ;  but  he  disclaimed  both  the  act  and 
the  speech,  and  also  said  himself,  that  the  deed  was  not  his, 
nor  could  it  be  of  any  earthly  man,  that  could  bring  such 

Kce  to  all  the  world,  what  previously  two  nations  couldnot 
e,  nor,  what  was  leas,  two  families. 

VL 

After  Bome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eight  years, 
it  befel  that  the  Bomans  and  the  Latins  made  war.  Li  the 
first  battle  the  Boman  consul,  Manlius,  who  by  another  name 
was  called  Torquatus,  was  slain;  and  their  other  consul, 
iiamed  Decius,  and  by  another  name,  Mus,  slew  his  own  son, 
because  he  transgressed  their  agreement,  which  was,  that 
they  had  declared  th^  would  aU  equallv  assail  the  Latins. 
But  there  one  of  the  Latin  army  rushed  forth  and  demanded 
a  single  combat,  and  the  consul's  son  advanced  against  him 
and  there  slew  him.  For  that  crime  the  Bomans  would  not 
bring  the  triumph  to  the  consul,  which  was  their  custom,  al- 
though he  had  me  victory. 

In  the  year  after  this,  a  woman  named  Minucia,  who  in  their 
mamier  is  said  to  have  been  a  nun,  had  promised  their  god- 
dess Diana  that  she  would  pass  her  life  in  maidenhood ;  but 
she  soon  committed  fornication.  The  Bomans  thereupon,  for 
the  sin  of  having  belied  her  vow,  buried  her  alive  in  the 
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2$r  co-bfl^e.  ^am  ^ylce  to  cacne.  mum  list  f  knb  nm^elb. 
faep  liymon  bypibe^ 

BaSe  ap::qi  ^am.  on  faepa  tpe^pa  ONiqriila  boe^e.  DaotMiq'.  }e 
oSpum  namon  hacce  CDapoeDnf.  3  Ualqitamq*.  ^  o5pii]ii 
namon  bacce  Flacciq'.  Sa  ^^o^S  hic.  ^di  hic  me  fconbhc  jy. 
cpaeS  Opopof .  j^  pune  Ronuma  pip  on  ff^cum  pcmlaoe  yapbouL 
-3  on  fpylcom  pobom  bpeame.  f  hf  folbon  adcne  mann.  je  ftp 
^e  pepneb.  fa^  ^  h^  mihron.  mib  actjie^acpeDan.  3  on  mece 
o88e  on  i^moe  to  jc^ic^amie  ^efyUan,  3  f  lanje  Sonbe  psepon. 
mft  f  pdc  pifte  hpanon  f  ypd  come,  bnton  f  hy  faebcm  f  hit 
npane  op  ^pe  ly]xe  come,  sep  hit  fajih  mtme  feofoe  mann 
^ejppeb  peaptP  >  Dei  paepon  ealle  ^  pip  bepopan  Romanapitan 
^ebSobe.  ^pa  p»r  ui«  Hunb  3  Lxxx.  3  ^p  paepon  ^enybbe.  f 
hy  j^  lice  Jii^ebon  %  hy  aep  oSpum  pealbon.  f  hy  ^p  beabe 
paepon  bepopan  eaunm  ^am  mannum  :- 


VIL 

^ptqi  yam  fe  Romebaph  ^etimbpeb  paep  mi.  hunb  pmtpa 
"3  xzu.  Xlexanbqi.  ^ipotapum  cynm^.  ]>»f  mapan  Slexanbpef 
eam.  he  mib  eaSom  hip  ma&^ene  piS  Romane  pmnan  onjan. 
^  8Bt  Sommte  jcma&pe  3  Rcmana  ^q^aet.  -}  yn,  mlqran  limb- 
leobe  on  a&j^pe  heaipe  him  on  pulcom  2^*^^ah.  06  Sommce 
him  ^qpnhton  piS.  3  ^ne  cynin^  opploh :-  Na  ic  tSi^q*  ^ex- 
anbp^  hep  jemynbjabe.  cpaelS  Opofinp .  na  ic  pille  eac  fstj 
mapan  Slezanbpqr  ^onunenbe  beon.  (wp  oSp^  nepan.  fell  ic 
jrmbe  Romana  ^epmn  on  ]wm  ^^ip  ^epime  pc^tS.  oS  f  [ic] 
jetdeb  hs&bbe:- 

Ic  pceal  hpa^pe  qpt-^epoiban.  f  ic  adcne  hn^  bad  ^epecs^ 
SQexanbpep  boeba.  3  ha  Fhihppiip.  hip  paebep.  1111.  hunb  pintpum 
a&ptep  yam  ye  Romebaph  j^^^u^^P^  P^^*  ^'^  F^nS  ^° 
GOacebonia  pice  "j  Iipecam.  3  f  haspbe  xxr.  pmtpa.  -y  bimuui 
^m  ^eapum  he  jeeobe  eiJle  ya,  cyne-picu  ye  on  Irpeciiin 
pa^on:*  jKn  pacp  Sbhemenpe.  oi$e^  paep  Thebane.  m.  psf 
Theppah.  im.  Laecebemome.  v.  Folcenpep.  vi.  QDepu.  vii.  QOace- 
bome.  f  he  a&peft  haspbe :  -  Fhihppap.  ya  he  cniht  pa&p.  he  ps^f 
Thebanum  topple  3^^b ^pammunbe.  ^am  ptpongan  cynin^e. 
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earth ;  and  now  to  this  day,  in  token  of  that  sin,  that  land  is 
called  the  "  Campus  sceleratus,"  where  she  was  buried. 

Soon  after  that,  in  the  time  of  the  two  consuls,  Claudius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Marcellus,  and  Valerius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Maccus,  it  befel,  though  I 
feel  shame,  says  Orosius,  [to  relate  it],  that  some  Eoman 
women  were  in  such  [a  state  of]  magical  delusion  and  such 
frantic  passioik,  that  they  would  kiU  every  hiunan  being,  both 
female  and  male,  that  they  could,  by  poison,  and  give  it 
them  to  take  either  in  food  or  drink.  And  this  they  aid  for 
a  long  time,  before  the  people  knew  whence  the  evil  came, 
only  that  they  said  it  came  nrom  above,  from  the'air,  until  it 
was  made  known  by  a  slave.  Thereupon  all  those  women 
were  summoned  before  the  Boman  senators  (there  were 
three  hundred  and  eighty  of  them),  and  were  there  forced  to 
consume  that  which  they  had  before  given  to  others,  so 
that  they  died  before  all  those  men. 

VII. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Epirots,  the  uB^cle  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  began  to  war  on  the  Eomans  with  all  his  power, 
and  posted  himself  on  the  boundary  of  the  Samnites  and 
Bomans,  and  drew  to  his  aid  the  nearest  people  of  the  coun- 
try on  either  side,  until  the  Samnites  fought  against  them 
and  slew  the  king.  Now  I  have  here  made  mention  of  this 
Alexander,  says  Orosius,  I  wiU  also  mention  the  Great  Alex- 
ander, the  other's  nephew ;  although  I  shall  recount  concern- 
ing the  Boman  wars  in  that  year,  until  I  have  related  them. 

I  shall,  however,  retrograde,  that  I  may  relate  every,  even 
smaU,  portion  of  Alexander's  deeds;  and  how  his  father, 
Philip,  four  hundred  years  after  the  building  of  Bome,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  realm  of  Macedonia  and  the  Greeks,  and  held 
it  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  those  years  he  conquered  all 
the  states  that  were  in  Greece.  One  ^as  the  Athenian,  the 
second  was  the  Theban,  the  third  was  the  Thessalian,  the 
fourth  the  LacedsBmonian,  the  fifth  the  Phocian,  the  sixth 
the  Moesian,  the  seventh  Macedonia,  which  he  had  first. 
When  a  boy,  Philip  had  been  given  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Thebans,  to  Epaminondas,  that  powerful  king  and  most 
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3  ^am  ;^el»}ie&eftan  philofope.  pfiam  hif  apuim  bpdKep 
^Qexanbpe.  ]w  LsBcebemonia  pioe  )ia  h»):be.  3  mib  him  ^elaqieb 
peapS.  on  J^am  Spym  jeapmn  )»  he  5»p  V«T'.'  ^  pei^S 
2Qjexanbep  oiylajen.  hif  bpotk>p.  ppom  hif  ajenpe  nieb^.  ^h 
heo  hype  o6epne  pinu  eac  a&p  opflo^e.  pop  hype  ^ehjepnefpe. 
;j  heo  p8&r  Phihppufef  fteopmobop ;  -  Da  penj  Phdippuf  t:o 
GOsecebonia  pice.  '^  hit  eaUe  hpile  on  midan  pleo  *]  on  midan 
eajq»6Mi  hepbe.  f  »^ep  je  him^  monn  utane  o^  otipum  lanbe 
him  onpann.  ^e  eac  f  ^if  a^en  pole  ymb  hip  ajen  peoph  pypebe. 
ytet  him  ysL  »t  mhpcan  leoppe  p»p.  f  he  ute  punne  fonxie  he 
att  ham  pepe :  •  pip  popme  ^epeoht  p»p  piS  %hemenpe.  -]  by 
opepponn.  ^  a&ptep  fiaa  yit  lUipicop.  fe  pe  Pul^ape  hata^.  ^ 
heopa  m»m^  ]mpenb  opploh.  ;]  heopa  ma&ptan  buph  ^eeobe. 
Lajupj'an.  -^  p^tSan  on  Hieppah  he  f  ^epmn  ppiSopt  bybe.  pop 
'Saepe  pihmn^  ]w  he  polbe  hy  him  on  pultum  jeteon.  pc^ 
heopa  pijcps&pte.  *}  poptSon  fe  hy  cut$on  on  hoppum  ealfia 
polca  peohtan  betpc.  -3  epepr  hy  )>a,  a&^ep  je  pop  hip  ^e  je 
pop  hip  olecunje.  him  to  jecypbon : .  pe  fa  je^abepabe.  mib 
heopa  pultume  -3  mib  hip  ajenum.  »^ep  je  pibenbe  je  ^an^- 
enbpa.  unopeppunnenbhce  hepe :  • 

iEptep  )>am  )>e  Phihppup  ha&pbe  SItehenienpe  ^  Theppah  him 
unb^)>iobeb.  he  bejeat  Spuhep  bohtop  him  to  pipe.  CDalo- 
polmn  cymn^ep.  Ohmphia5e  heo  p»phacenu>  !Spuhep  penbe 
f  he  hip  pice  ^emichan  pceolbe.  )«  he  hip  bohtop  Phihppupe 
pealbe.  ac  he  hme  on  "ptape  punnn^e  jebaob.  *]  him  on  ^enarn 
f  he  pylp  htepbe.  ^  hme  p^San  poppenbe.  ot5  he  hip  hp  poplet  •. 
iEptep  ^am  Phihppup  peaht  on  Othone  ]»a  buph.  on  Thebana 
pice.  '}  him  )»ep  peapV  f  ottep  ea^e  mib  anpe  plan  ut- 
apooten'-  pe  ]>eh-hp»t$pe  )ia  buph  jepann.  ^  eall  f  man- 
cynn  acpealbe.  f  he  ]»8&pmne  ^emette.  ";}  a&ptep  yam  mib 
hip  peappum  he  jeeobe  eaU  I^eca  pole.  pop]M>n  heopa  jepuna 
yof.  f  hi  polbon  op  »lcepe  bypi^  him  pylp  anpealb  habban.  ;] 
nan  oiSep  iinbepjyj^beb  beon.  ac  p»pon  him  ppa  betpeonum 
pinnenbe ;.  Da  ba&bon  hy  I^uhppup  s&pt  op  anpe  bypi^  ]>onne 
op  o^ppe.  *p  he  him  on  pultume  pepe  pi^  t$a  fe  him  onpunnon  > 
)>onne  he  )ia  opepppit$eb  h»pbe.  pe  he  ]M>nne  onpmnenbe  pasp. 
mib  ytaa  polce  fe  hme  aep  pultumep  bseb.  ]K>nne  bybe  he  him 
»^ep  to  anpeidban.  ppa  he  belyte^abe  ealle  I^ieoe  on  hq* 
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lesmed  philosopher,  by  his  own  brother,  Alexander,  who  then 
had  the  reabu  of  Lacedamonia,  and  was  taught  by  him 
(Epaminondas)  during  the  three  years  tiiat  he  was  there. 
Then  was  Alexander,  his  brother,  slain  by  his  own  mother, 
although  she  had  before  slain  also  her  other  son,  for  the  sake 
of  her  adultery,  and  she  was  Philip's  stepmother.  Philip  then 
suoeeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  and  held  it  all  the  while 
in  great  peril  and  with  great  difficulty  ;  for  both  from  with- 
out, from  other  countries,  war  was  made  on  him,  and  his 
own  people  also  plotted  against  his  life,  so  that  at  last  it  was 
preferable  to  him  to  make  war  abroad  than  to  be  at  home. 
His  first  war  was  with  the  Athenians,  and  them  he  overcame ; 
and  after  that  with  the  Illyrians,  whom  we  caU  Bulgarians, 
and  of  them  he  slew  many  thousands,  and  took  Larissa,  their 
largest  city,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  war  principally 
against  the  Thessahans,  in  consequence  of  his  desire  to  draw 
them  to  his  aid,  on  account  of  their  military  skill,  and  because 
they  of  all  people  could  fight  the  best  on  horses ;  and  at  the 
first,  either  through  dread  of  him,  or  through  his  flattery,  they 
turned  to  him.  He  then,  with  their  force  and  with  his  own, 
gathered  an  invincible  army  of  both  horse  and  foot. 

After  Philip  had  reduced  the  Athenians  and  Thessahans 
under  his  subjection,  he  obtained  the  daughter  of  Arucha, 
knojg  of  the  Molossians,  to  vnfe,  whose  name  was  Olympias. 
Arucha  thought  that  he  should  increase  his  kingdom  when 
he  gave  his  daughter  to  Philip  ;  but  he  confined  him  to  his 
dwelling,  and  took  from  him  what  he  already  had,  and  after- 
wards banished  him,  until  he  ended  his  life.  Afber  that, 
Philip  fought  against  the  city  of  Methone,  in  the  Theban 
realm,  and  there  was  one  of  his  eyes  shot  out  with  an 
arrow.  He,  nevertheless,  won  the  city,  and  slew  all  the 
people  that  he  found  in  it.  And  afterwards,  by  his  artifices, 
he  conquered  all  the  Greek  nations,  because  it  was  their 
usage,  that  they  would  of  every  city  have  the  power  to 
themselves,  and  no  one  be  subject  to  another,  but  were  thus 
warring  among  themselves.  They  then  besought  Philip,  first 
from  one  city,  then  from  another,  that  he  would  aid  them 
against  those  who  were  warring  against  them.  Then,  when 
he  had  overpowered  those  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war, 
with  [the  aid  of]  the  people  who  had  before  sought  his  help, 
he  reduced  them  both  to  his  subjection.     Thus  he  deluded 
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jepealb:.  Dei  Tjpece  f  yn,  unbepjeacan.  3  eac  hun  rpit$e 
ofJSinceiibum.  j^  hy  an  cymi^.  j^ay^Sehce  buton  »lcon  gepume. 
on  hif  jqpealb  bej^ybian  fceolbe.  ^ehce  3  bi  him  Jveopioibe 
p»pon.  he  hy  eac  op^  oiSpum  polcnm  op[:paeblice  on  ^eopot 
j-ealbe.  fe  »p  nan  )X)lc  ne  mihte  mib  jepeohre  ^q^nnan.  by  ]« 
ealle  piS  bine  jepinn  up-abo)X)n.  3  be  bine  ^eeaSmebbe  to 
]Miin  polce.  }ie  be  bim)»a&p  b^^ibojr  anbpeb.  f  p»pon  TbefpaL. 
-)  on  by  ^elec  f  by  mib  bun  on  Sltbene  punnon  \ .  Da  by 
CO  Jmm  ^emaepe  comon  mib  beopa  fypbe.  ]»a  ba&fbon  by  beopa 
dnfan  belocene  >  Da  Pbibppuf  )^p-binnan  ne  mibte.  ^  be 
bif  ceonan  ^eppaece.  be  ]»a  penbe  on  ]»a  ane  })e  bun  ^  S®^>T^ 
pa&pon.  "}  beopa  bupb  2e)X)p.  "}  f  jxAc  mib-«dle  fopbybe. 
;]  beopa  bep^af  topeapp.  fpa  be  eiHe  bybe.  ]>e  be  iJipep  ^e- 
metre,  je  eac  bif  a^ene.  68  -^  bun  ]»  bifceopaf  faebon.  -^  «Jle 
jobaf  bim  yppe  paepon.  -^  pitSpinnenbe.  3  ]>eab  by  bun  ealle  JTipe 
pa&pe  on  ]mm  xxy.  pintpum.  )ye  be  pinnenbe  pa&f ^  3  feobtenbe. 
be  na  opepponnen  ne  peapt$  ] .  i£ptep  ]mm  be  J^pop  on  Cappa- 
bociam  f  lanb.  3  )»a&p  ealle  ]»  cynin^ap  mib  bip  ppice 
opflob.  5  ry^^an  ealle  Cappabociam  bim  ^ebyppimebon. 
3  bme  p®5an  penbe  on  bip  t$py  jebpo^pa.  ^  a&nne  opplob.  ;]  J?a 
tp^en  otJplu^on  on  Olmtbum  ]>a  bupb.  peo  pa&p  paeptapc  3 
pel^i^T  GOa&ceboma  picq*.  "}  bim  Pbibppup  a&pcep  pop.  •;}  'pa, 
bupb  abpa&c.  ";]  ya  bpo^p  opplob.  ^  edl  ])8et  Jraepinne  paep . 
|m  Jypy  jebpotSpa  na&pon  na  Pbibppupe  ^emebpeb.  ac  paepon 
jepaebpeb ; . 

On  yam.  ba^um.  on  Tbpacia  yam  lanbe.  paepon  tpe^en  cynin^ap 
^b  f  pice  pinnenbe.  ya,  paepon  ^ebpot$pa.  ya,  penbon  by  to 
Pbibppupe.  "3  bsebon  f  be  by  ymbe  f  pice  jepembe.  "j  on 
ysepe  jepitneppe  paepe  f  bit  emne  ^ebaeleb  paepe*.  pe  pa, 
Pbibppup  to  beopa  gemote  com  mib  micelpe  pypbe.  "j  )>a 
cynm^ap  bejen  opplob.  ^  ealle  J>a  pitan.  -}  penj  bun  to  t$ain 
picum  bam .' .  iEptep  yam  Stbenienpe  baebon  Pbibppup.  f  be 
beopa  labteop  paepe  pitS  Focenpep  ]>am  polce.  ]>eb  by  aep  beopa 
dupan  bim  on^ean  beluqe.  ^  f  he  oCep  yxjia,  bybe.  otStJe  by 
jepembe  ot$5e  bim  ^epultumabe.  *p  by  by  opeppinnan  niibtan. 
be  bim  ya  jebet.  f  be  bim  ^epultumian  polbe.  f  by  by  opep- 
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all  Greece  into  his  power.  When  the  Greeks  became  sen- 
sible of  that,  and  also  being  sorely  mortified  that  a  king,  so 
easily,  without  any  war,  should  reduce  them  under  his 
power,  as'  though  they  were  his  slaves  (he  also  often 
sold  them  in  thraldom  to  other  nations,  whom  before  no 
nation  could  overcome  in  war)  ;  they  thereupon  all  raised 
war  against  him,  and  he  humbled  himself  to  that  people 
whom  he  most  sorely  dreaded,  namely,  the  Thessalians,  and 
by  his  flattery  induced  them  to  make  war  with  him  on  the 
Athenians.  When  they  came  to  the  boundary  with  their 
army,  they  [the  Athenians]  had  shut  up  all  the  passes. 
When  Philip  could  not  enter,  that  he  might  avenge  his 
mishap,  he  turned  against  those  who  alone  had  been  true  to 
him  and  took  their  city,  and  slew  aU  the  people  and  over- 
threw their  temples,  as  he  did  all  that  he  found  in  any  place, 
yea,  even  his  own,  until  the  priests  said  to  him  that  all  the  gods 
were  wroth  with  him,  and  warring  against  him ;  and  although 
they  all  were  wroth  with  him  for  the  five-and-twenty  years 
that  he  was  engaged  in  war  and  fighting,  he  was  not  over- 
come. He  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Cappadocia, 
and  there,  by  his  treachery,  slew  all  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards all  Cappadocia  submitted  to  him ;  and  he  afterwards 
turned  against  his  three  brothers  and  slew  one  [of  them], 
and  the  two  fled  to  the  town  of  Olynthus,  which  was  the 
strongest  and  wealthiest  of  the  realm  of  Macedon;  and 
Philip  followed  them  and  captured  the  town,  and  slew  his 
brothers  and  all  that  were  in  it.  The  three  brothers  were 
not  [related]  to  Philip  by  the  mother,  but  by  the  father. 

In  those  days,  in  the  country  of  Thrace,  there  were  two 
kings  contending  for  the  kingdom  ;  they  were  brothers. 
They  then  sent  to  Philip,  and  prayed  that  he  would  recon- 
cile them  with  regard  to  the  kingdom,  and  be  witness  that  it 
was  equally  divided.  Philip  thereupon  came  to  their  assem- 
bly with  a  large  army,  and  slew  both  the  kings  and  all  their 
councillors,  and  succeeded  to  both  the  kingdoms.  After  that 
the  Athenians  prayed  Philip  to  be  their  leader  against  the 
Phocians,  although  they  had  previously  closed  their  passes 
against  him ;  and  that  he  would  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  either  reconcile  them,  or  aid  them  that  they  might 
overcome  them  [the  Phocians].  He  thereupon  promised 
them  that  he  would  aid  them,  so  that  they  should  conquer 
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pmuKNi*.  €ac  tgc  y&m  ikan  cippe.  bsBten  Focoife  luf 
pilmiiiqr  P^  Ajthene.  lie  bim  )ia  ^^lec  ^ast:  he  hy  ^^emaii 
polbe  *.  8it$6ui  he  fa  ctajvn  on  hif  jepealbe  haefbe.  ]»  bybe 
he  him  eac  ^  pica  co  ^epealhan.  3  hif  hqie  ^eonh  ]»  bj^i^ 
coindbe.  ^  he  bebeafo.  f  hy  j^  hinb  hep^enbe  pa&pon.  ot$  ^ 
hy  hic  afe[Ton.  "^  ]wm  polce  psef  »;)«p  pa.  S^  j^  ^y  f  maefte 
yfd  fopbepan  f ceolbon.  ^e  eac  f  hy  hif  [tapan  ne  bopjroin.  ac 
he  eaDe  fsL  picofcan  ppjiean  hec.  "j  y&  <y5pe  pune  on  ppvqi^ 
popfenbe.  pime  on  oSpa  meapca  jepecce^  8pa  he  niihppaf 
)ia  miclan  pica  ^enitSepabe.  ]»eh  fe  aep  anpa  ^ehpylc  poifee  f 
hic  opep  moni^e  o6pe  anpoilb  habban  niihte.  fast  hy  ]ia  set 
nihpcan.  hy  ]i'lfe  co  nohce  benuecan  :• 

Phihppape  ^e]n]hce  aepcep  ^am.  f  he  on  lanbe  ne  mdttre 
fam  polce  mib  ppom  ^ecpeman.  ^  him  on  pimbel  ps&pon  mib- 
pinnenbe.  ac  he  pcipa  ^ejabepabe.  3  picin^^  papboD.  3  pona 
8BC  anom  cyppe  an  c.  ^  eahcanj  ceap-pcipa  ^epenjon*.  Dia 
ceap  he  him  ane  baph  pifS  ]rai  p».  Bizantiiim  paep  hacen.  co 
^n.  f  him  jdicobe.  f  hy  ^p  mihcon  beqr  bnman  }pilS 
habban.  3  eac  f  hy  ^p  ^ehenbajre  piepon  jdipylc  laab 
{lanon  co  pmnanne.  ac  him  ]ia  baph-leobe  ]>»p  pi^pasbon. 
Phihppup  mib  hip  pulcome  hy  befaec  3  him  onpann  ;•  8eo  ilce 
Bizancium  p»p  sepefC  ^ecimbpeb  ppam  Faupania.  Lsecebemoma 
labceope.  ^  aepcep  )»am  ppam  Confcancmo.  Sam  cpipcenan 
capepe.  ^eieceb.  "^  be  hip  namon  heo  ps^  jehacenu  Confcaii- 
cmqpohm.  *j  ip  nu  f  heahpce  cyne-ped.  -}  hei^ob  eallep  eafC- 
picep:*  ^pcep  Sam  fe  Ruhppap  lan^e  ]»a  baph  bepecen 
ha&jibe.  ]»a  opj^ohce  him  "^  he  f  peoh  co  peUenne  na&pbehip  hqie. 
rpa  hy  jepona  ps&pon.  he  ysL  hip  hepe  on  cpa  cobslbe.  pom 
ymb  ya.  baph  faec.  ^  he  mib  pomom  hloSom  pop  ^  mane^ 
bypij  bepeapobe.  on  Diepampce.  I^eca  polce.  ^  pi88an  pop  on 
SciSSie.  mib  fflezanbpe  hip  pona.  )nep  %heap  pe  cymn^  pice 
h»pbe.  fe  »p  hip  ^e)>opca  ps&p  pi6  Ij^piana  ^(spmae.  ^  ^  on  '^ 
lanb  papan  polbe.  ac  hy  ]«  lanb-leobe  pitS  f  ^epapneboa.  -] 
him  mib  pypbe  on^ean  ]x>pan  :•  D^]»ec  ]»a  Philippap  ^eahfobe. 
ytL  penbe  he  aefcep  mapan  pulcome  co  ^am  fe  Sa  bo^  ^mb- 
pecen  haepbon.  -}  mib  eallum  ma&jene  on  hy  pc^:*      Bi^^ 
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than.  At  the  same  time  tke  FhociaiiB  also  prayed  him  to 
aid  them  agidiist  the  AtheniaoB.  He  then  promised  that  he 
would  settle  their  difference.  After  he  had  the  passes  in  his 
power,  he  also  reduced  those  countries  to  subjection,  and  dis- 
persed his  army  among  all  the  towns,  and  commanded  that 
they  should  harry  the  land  until  they  had  laid  it  waste.  That 
wma  a  calamity  to  the  people,  both  that  they  had  to  bear  that 
greatest  of  eyils,  ana  also  that  they  could  not  free  them- 
selTee  from  it ;  for  he  had  commanded  all  the  most  powerM 
to  be  slain,  and  of  the  others  sent  some  into  exile,  [and] 
placed  some  in  other  confines.  Thus  did  Philip  humble 
those  large  realms,  although  each  of  them  before  had  ima- 
gined that  it  could  have  power  over  many  others ;  so  that  at 
last  they  esteemed  themselves  as  nought. 

It  seemed  to  Philip  after  that,  that  on  land  he  could  not 
conciliate  the  people  with  gifts  who  had  been  constantly 
fighting  [in  aUiance]  with  him,  but  he  collected  ships,  and 
they  became  pirates,  and  soon,  at  one  time,  they  captured  a 
hundred  and  eighty  merchant-ships.  He  then  chose  him  a 
city  on  the  sea  called  Byzantium,  in  order  (what  seemed  de- 
sirable to  him)  that  they  might  therein  best  have  peace,  and 
also  that  they  there  might  be  the  nearest  at  hand  to  make 
war  from  thence  on  any  country.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  reftised  him  this,  [and]  Philip,  with  his  forces,  besieged 
them  and  made  war  on  them.  This  siune  Byzantium  was  Sreb 
built  by  Pausanius,  the  Lacedaemonian  general,  and  after 
that  enlarged  by  Constantine,  the  Christian  emperor,  and 
&om  his  name  it  was  called  Constantinople,  and  is  now 
the  highest  royal  seat  and  head  of  all  the  eastern  empire. 
After  that  Philip  had  long  laid  siege  to  the  town,  it  pained 
him  sorely  that  he  had  not  money  to  give  to  his  army,  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  Thereupon  he  divided 
his  army  in  two,  stationed  some  about  the  town,  and  he  with 
some  bodies  went  and  plundered  many  towns  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  Grecian  people,  and  afterwards  marched  to  Scythia, 
with  his  son  Alexander  (where  King  Atheas  ruled  the  realm, 
who  had  previously  been  his  associate  in  the  Istrian  war), 
and  would  enter  that  country ;  but  the  people  of  the  countiy 
forbade  him  that,  and  marched  with  an  army  against  him. 
When  Philip  was  apprized  of  this  he  sent  for  a  larger  force 
to  those  who  were  besieging  the  tovm  (Byzantiimi),  and 
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ScMte  baefbe  miqian  maniia  huhu^.  ^  by  rdfe  l^BCpan 
p»pon.  Pjr  fetih  Fliilippii]-  bqipebe  nub  luf  laccfpeocam, 
jmb  fvn  fehehsf  hqi^  fpAbmn  bad  jdiybbe.  j  lumfdf  nub 
p»f .  ;|  ^sm  rpam  ba^iim  bebeab.  jya  hy  j-eohcMi  on^nniion. 
f  by  pits  hif  jio^oii.  ^  he  |t55an  mib  fm  Spibban  bek  hy 
beffican  nuhre.  faane  by  rop^iene  f^qion-.  I>Kp  peapli 
ScfStSia  XX.  M.  cfla^eii  ;]  ^^pan^oi.  yipnaima  -^  fot^maBm. 
1  ^P  pa^  ^i^-  ^-  bopfa  ^epan^en.  fA  hy  ^aep  nan  hc^enbe 
|xoh  ne  mecron.  ]-pa  fay  aep  jeftma  pa&pon.  ^onne  hy  pad-fcope 
jepealb  ahcon*.  On  ISain  ^epeobice  paef  aqiefr  anfonbeii 
8cit(8iapannfpeba ;.  Gpc  fa,  Fhifappaf  pecf  ^anon  cyppc3ibe.]« 
op-]x>p  fayne  otSqie  8cit$ISie  nub  lycdpe  pypbe.  T^baboJle 
pacpon  harene.  Fhifappuf  faun  bybe  heopa  pij  nnpeopS.  oti 
fayne  an  cpene  fcear  ]mph  j^  tSeofa.  f  f  bM[^  pa&f  beab.  fe  he 
on  npan  faet  >  Da  faif  faepe  ^efeah  f  he  nub  )»y  hoppe  afeol. 
fay  fSL  eaUe  jli^on.  -3  eaU  f  faepe-prnfa  poplecon.  fe  fay  sp 
^qainjenfaseybon:.  pa&p  f  nucd  ponbop.  f  ppanucd  faepe 
pop  yxf  cynmjef  pyUe  ^eafa.  ^  na  sep  ]wm  ]4®on  nolbe.  }e 
faif  monn  jiela  ]mfenba  ojjlo^e'.  Pfajfappuf  nub  hip  l^^^' 
ppence.  ]rai  fapile  }e  fae  ponb  paep .  alyfbe  ^Jfaun  Epecom.  f  faeopa 
anpealbap  mofcon  p::anban  faun  berpeonum.  fjpaS  aep  on  ealb- 
bapun  bybon^.  %  fona  fpa  fae  jdacnob  peep,  ppa  faqi^a^ 
fae  on  %faene  * .  Da  penbon  fay  to  Laecebemoninm.  ;]  baebon 
^  fay  XCFPj^fe  papbon.  feh  fay  a&p  lon^e  ^epynb  pa&pcm.  1 
baebon  f  fay  eaQe  jema&neface  cunnobon.  nufacan  fa^  fayp^ 
jemaenan  peonb  faun  ppam  abon  >  Vyf^  pune  faun  ^eciSeboo. 
3  j^abepobon  mapan  mann-palnun  ]K>nne  Pfaifappup  faaefbe. 
pume  pop  ^e  ne  bopfcan ; .  Phifappufe  ^efuhte  fa  -f  fae  toX 
nub  polc-^ejxofaraun  pit$  fay  ne  nuface.  ac  opquebface  fae  ps^f 
mib  falo6um  on  fay  faep^enbe.  3  onbntan  pyppenbe.  oiS  fay  ^F 
tocpa&mbe  pa&pon.  3  )ia  on  un^eapepe  on  Scfaene  nub  jyp^ 
jepop  *.  iEt  yam  cyppe  papbon  Sltfaenienfe  fpa  paelfapeojilice 
popplajen  3  popfayneb.  f  fay  pt5t$an  nanep  anpealbep  fay  ^^ 
bemaecan.  ne  nanep  ppeobomep:- 

i£p::ep  yam  Fhifappup  jelaebbe  pypbe  on  LaBcebemome "}  on 
Tfaebane.  -}  fay  micclum  nntpe^abe  -}  bipmepabe.  oS  fay  ^^ 
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^ith  all  his  power  marched  against  them.  Although  the 
Scythians  hadT  a  greater  multitude  of  men,  and  were  them- 
selyes  more  vigorous ;  yet  Philip  deceived  them  with  his  arti- 
fices, by  hiding  himsefr  with  a  third  part  of  his  army,  with 
which  he  himself  was,  and  commanded  the  two  parts,  that, 
when  they  began  to  fight,  they  should  flee  towards  him,  that 
he  then,  with  the  third  part,  might  ensnare  them,  when  they 
were  dispersed.  There  w^ere  twenty  thousand  Scythians 
slain  and  captured,  females  and  males,  and  there  were 
twenty  thousand  horses  taken ;  though  they  theife  found  no 
treasure,  as  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  do, 
when  they  kept  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.  In  that 
war  the  poverty  of  the  Scythians  first  became  known.  "When 
Philip  was  on  his  return,  other  Scythians  met  him  with  a 
little  army ;  these  were  called  Triballi.  Philip  regarded  their 
hostility  as  contemptible,  until  a  woman  shot  him  through 
the  thigh,  so  that  the  horse  was  killed  on  which  he  sat. 
"When  his  army  saw  that  he  had  fallen  together  with  his 
horse,  they  all  fled,  and  left  all  the  booty  they  had  before 
taken.  It  was  a  great  wonder  that  so  large  an  army  fled  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  king,  which  before  that  would 
not  flee  from  those  who  slew  many  thousands  of  them. 
Philip,  with  his  cunning,  during  the  time  he  was  wounded, 
allowed  all  the  Greeks  to  retain  their  sdvereignty  among 
themselves,  as  they  had  done  before.  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
cured,  he  committed  ravages  on  the  Athenians.  Thereupon 
they  sent  to  the  Lacediemonians,  and  besought  them  tnat 
ikej  might  be  friends,  although  they  had  before  long  been 
foes,  and  besought  that  they  might  all  endeavour  in  common 
to  drive  from  them  their  common  enemy.  To  this  some  ac- 
ceded, and  collected  a  larger  force  than  Philip  had ;  some 
from  fear  durst  not.  To  Philip  it  then  seemed  that  he  could 
no  longer  withstand  them  in  great  battles,  but  he  frequentljr, 
with  detachments,  made  hostile  inroads  on  them,  and  laid 
ambushes  around  them,  until  they  were  again  divided,  and 
then  unexpectedly  marched  with  his  army  on  Athens.  On 
this  occasion  the  Athenians  were  so  cruelly  slaughtered  and 
humbled,  that  they  never  afterwards  assumed  to  themselves 
any  power  or  any  freedom. 

After  that  Philip  led  an  army  against  the  Lacedasmonians 
and  the  Thebans,  and  sorely  afflicted  and  misused  them,  until 
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psBpon  popbon  ^  pophyneb ;.  Mfceji  9am  fe  Fhilippuf  hmfbe 
eaUe  Cpecaf  on  hiy  jepealb  jebon.  .he  fealbe  hif  boktop 
jSlezanbpe  ^am  cynin^e.  Hif  a^enum  m»je.  fe  he  aep  Gpqfia 
pice  ^ef ealb  heepbe :  •  Da  on  )»ain  bs&^e  plejebon  by  of  hopfom. 
sfr^ep  ^e  Phdippuf  ^e  2Qexanbep.  )>e  he  him  hif  boht:op  fyOan 
polbe.  je  ^exanbep  hif  ajcn  pmu.  fpa  heopa  J>eap  set  fpylcBm 
paBf .  •;)  eac  ma&ni^e  o^epe  mib  him : .  Da  Phihppuf e  jebypebc 
f  he  pop  )>am  pieman  ut  op  )»am  mann-pepobe  apab.  )>a  ^ 
mecte  hine  ealb  ^epana  pum.  ^  hme  opptanj  :•  Ic  naic.  qwBi$ 
Opc^up.  pop  hjn  eop  Romanum  pynbon  fa  seppan  jepmn  ppa 
pel  ^ehcob.  -3  ppa  luptpumhce  on  leotS-qnbum  to  jehypanne.  ;] 
pop  hpy  je  fa  ciba  ppelqia  bpoca  ppa  pdi  hepijea;8.  ^  nu  ^h 
eop  Ijt^lep  hpset  ppelqia  jebpoca  on  becnme.  f  onne  m»nat$  ge 
hic  CO  ^am  p^pepcan  tibom.  ^  ma^on  by  ppa  bpeojdice  pepan. 
ppa  je  majon  fsepa  otSpa  bh^elice  hbbhan ;  •  liip  je  pjr^ce 
fepOLf  pnt  ppylce  je  pena^  -p  je  pen.  fonne  pceolbon  ge  ppa 
luptbce  eoppe  ajenu  bpocu  apepnian.  feh  by  laeppan  pyn.  ppa 
^e  heopa  pnc  to  jehypanne.  f  onne  ]mhte  eop  )>ap  tiba  betepan 
f onne  fa.  popf on  eoppe  bpocu  nu  la&ppan  pnbon.  fonne  hec^a 
fap»pe.  popfon  Phihppup  y»Y  xxv.  pmtpa.  Cpeca  pole  bynenbe. 
»gt5ep  ge  heopa  bypij  b»pnenbe.  ge  heopa  pole  jieanbe.  ;) 
pume  on  ellf  eobe  poppenbenbe.  ^  eopep  Romana  bpocu.  f  e  je 
fasp  ealne  b»j  bpipaS.  na&p  buton  fpy  bajap*..  Phihppupqr 
ypel  myhte  feh  fa-^  be  pumum  b»le  jemetlic  fyncan.  »p  pe 
ppel^enb  to  pice  penj  TQexanbep.  hip  punu:-  Deh  ic  nu  hip 
baeba  pume  hpile  ^epupian  pcylc.  o9  ic  Romana  jepecje.  fe  on 
fam  ilcan  tibum  jebone  ps&pon  > 


VIII. 

iEptep  fam  f e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  psef  ini.  hunb  pniepa 
•3  xxvi.  Caubenep  Pupculap  peo  ptop  jepeap^  ppitJe  m»pe.  3 
pt  to-b»^e  ip  pop  Romana  bipmepe :  •  D»t  ^epexpH  septep 
faan  jepeohte.  f e  Romane  "3  Somniteheepbon.  ppa  pe  »p  b^opan 
psBboB.  fa  fskpa  Somnite  xx.  m.  oppls^en  pnpbon.  unbep  F«nio 
f am  conpule :  •  !Rc  Somnite  »t  oSpan  ^epeohte  mib  mafian 
paitame.  -j  mib   mapan   peppcipe.    to    Itomana    ^emetm^e 
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they  w&n  all  undone  asiA  mined.  After  Philip  luA  redoeed 
all  ihd  G^reeks  imder  his  power,  he  gare  his  daughter  to  Hhe 
king  Alexander,  his  own  kinsinan,  to  whom  he  had  before 
giTon  the  kingdom  oi  Epiros.  On  that  day  when  they  were 
playing  on  horseback,  Doth  Philip  and  Alexander,  to  whom 
he  would  give  his  daughter,  and  also  Alexander  his  own  son, 
as  waa  their  usage  on  such  [occasions],  and  also  many 
others  with  him ;  when  Philip,  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
had  occasion  to  ride  out  from  the  company,  he  was  met  by 
one  of  hi&  old  enemies  and  mortally  wounded.  I  know  not, 
says  Orosius,  wtiy  by  you,  Eomans,  these  old  wars  are  so 
well  liked  and  listened  to  in  poems,  and  why  you  so  warmly 
pndse  times  of  such  miseries ;  and  now,  though  a  very  little 
of  such  miseries  befal  you,  you  bemoan  it  as  the  worst  of 
times,  and  con  as  bitterly  bewail  it  as  you  can  joyfullj-  laugh 
oyer  those  others.  If  you  are  such  persons  as  you  imagine 
you  are,  then  you  shomd  as  willingly  bear  your  own  affile- 
tiooa  (although  thej  are  less)  as  ^u  are  [willing]  to  hear 
[those]  of  those  [times];  then  might  these  times  appear 
better  to  you  than  those,  as  your  afflictions  are  now  less 
than  theirs  then  were ;  because  Philip  was  for  twenty-five 
years  devastating  the  Ghreek  nation,  either  burning  their 
to¥ni8  or  slaying  their  people,  and  sending  some  into  exile  ; 
and  your  Bmnan  afflictions,  which  you  are  all  day  adducing, 
were  jfer  three  days  only.  Yet  might  the  evil  caused  by 
Philip  in  some  degree  be  thought  moderate,  before  the 
drunkard  Alexander,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom; 
though  I  will  now  for  a  while  be  silent  as  to  his  deeds,  until 
I  relate  [those]  of  the  Eomans,  which  were  done  at  the 
same  time. 

vin. 

Pour  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  building  of 
Borne,  the  place  [called]  Caudin»  EurculsD  became  yery 
famoujs,  and  yet  to  this  day  is  a  reproach  to  the  Bomans. 
That  befel  after  the  war  that  the  Eomans  and  Samnites  had, 
as  we  have  before  said,  when  twenty  thousand  of  the  Samnites 
were  slain  [by  the  former]  under  the  consul  Pabius.  But 
in  a  second  war,  the  Samnites  came  with  a  larger  force  and 
with  more  caution  than  before  to  meet  the  Eomans,  at  tb 
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coman.  ^cnine  hy  »p  bybon.  aec  ^aqie  jtope  fe  mon  hec 
Eanben^  Fapcokf .  -}  fmji  Romane  jpdSoft;  pop  )«m  bipn^e 
paepon.  ^  him  f  lanb  uncutSpe  yasf  yimne  hit  8oiiimtiim  pa&pe. 
3  on  un^^f  on  an  uyfiepecc  b^x^ian  oS  hy  8onmice  neon 
bqpopan.  f  hy  p^t$an  o^ep  f ceolbon.  oJ$Se  pop  met«Le|t;e  heopa 
hf  alecon.  otSSe  8onmitam  on  hanba  ^an  >  On  fwn.  anpealbe 
f»pon  8onmite  jja  bealbe.  f  fe  »]>elii]Q;  ]ie  heopa  lahteoppaef. 
Ponciuf  po&f  hacen.  het  ahxmn  ^ne  cyninj;  hif  paebep.  ^  |nep 
aec  ham  y»f.  hpse)>ep  hun  leoppe  psepe.  "pe  he  hy  ealle  acpralbe. 
^  hy  hbbenbe  to  bipnpe  ^epenian  here  :>  ]>^  ]«  fe  ae]>eim^ 
CO  )wm  bipnpe  j^^^apabe.  ]«  ]«  on  yam  bapim  m»ft;  paef .  ^ 
he  hy  bepei^pobe  heopa  clai$a  ;j  heopa  pa&pna.  ^  yi.  hunb  p}ia 
on  hif  ^epealb  unbeppenj;.  on  f  ^ejiab.  f  hy  hnn  pt$)ian  ece 
]>eopaf  psepon.  ;j  fe  selSehnj  bebeab  fomum  hif  polce.  f  hy 
^ebpohron  Romana  confuhq*  on  heopa  apium  lanbum.  "j  him 
b^opan  bpipan  fpa  fpa  mebhn^.  f  heopa  bipn^  yf  mape 
psepe;.  Ikiopnop  pe  polbon.  qrae^  Opopuf.  eoppa  Romana 
bipnopa  beon  poppi^enbe  ^nne  fec^enbe.  ^p  pe  pop  eoppe 
i^oipe  piopnun^e  mofte.  fe  %e  yiiS  yam.  qiifcoibome  habba^ : . 
I^^aet;  ^e  pitan  f  ^e  ^  co-b»^e  pa&pon  Sommrum  yeoye.  ^j 
%e  him  ne  lu^on  eoppa  pebb  ;j  eoppa  aJSiq-.  ye  je  him  f^bon. 
^  ^e  mnpcma^  nu.  pop^m  ye  mone^a  pole  ye  je  anpealb  opep 
hsepbon.  nolbon  eop  '^elssjpam  f  hy  eop  beheton. ;]  ndla:5  je 
t$^icean.  hu  la^  eop  pylpum  psef  co  laeftanne  eoppe  a^p  yaxa 
ye  opep  eop  anpealb  ha&pbon:.  8ona  yxf.  on  ^am  s&pcepan 
2;eape.  popbpa&con  Romane  heopa  aJSap .  ye  hy  Sonmitum  ^ep ealb 
hsepbon.  ;j  mib  Papipio.  heopa  conpule.  hy  mib  pypbe  jepohton. 
^  ]>a&p  beabhcne  fi^e  ^epopan.  pop)«m  ^e  a&^^ep  )>»pa  polca 
pa&f  y»Y  ^epeohcep  ^eopn.  8onmice  pop  t$am  anpealbe.  ye  hj^ 
on  »2^pe  healpe  h»pbon. "]  Romane  pop  tSam  bipmepe.  ye  h^ 
aep  »t  him  ^epopan.  otS  Romane  j^epen^on  8ommta  cynin^.  'j 
heopa  pa&ft«n  abpaecon.  "^  hy  co  ^apol-^lbum  jebybon  :•  6e 
ilea  Papipiuf  paef  aeptep  )«m  ^epeohce  mib  Romanum  fpy^^F 
bomef  beleb.  f  hy  hme  to  yon  ^ecopoi  h»pbon.  f  hy  mib 
^c^hte  mihce  yam  mapan  Xlexanbpe  pitSftanban.  pf  he 
eiq^ane  op  'Rpam  Itaham  ^epohte.  fpa  he  j^ecpeben  h»pbe  :• 
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place  called  CaudinsB  Furculffi ;  and  there  the  Bomans  suf* 
fered  dis&prace  chiefly  because  that  land  was  more  unknown 
to  them  ^an  it  was  to  the  Samnites,  and  in  their  ignorance 
they  marched  into  a  narrow  pass,  until  the  Samnites  encom- 
passed them  without,  so  that  they  must  then  do  one  or  the 
other,  either  perish  from  want  of  food,  or  yield  themselves  to 
the  Samnites.  In  their  power  the  Samnites  were  so  confident, 
that  the  prince,  who  was  their  general,  named  Pontius,  caused 
the  king,  his  father,  who  was  at  home,  to  be  asked,  whether 
he  preferred  that  he  should  slay  them  all,  or  order  them  to  be 
preserved  alive  as  a  mockery.  TDhe  prince  then  treated  them 
with  that  contumely  which  in  those  days  was  the  greatest.  He 
bereft  them  of  their  clothes  and  their  weapons,  and  received 
six  hundred  hostages  into  his  power,  on  condition  that  they 
sbould  afterwards  be  perpetual  slaves  to  him ;  and  the  prince 
commanded  some  of  his  people  to  conduct  theBoman  consuls 
to  their  own  territories,  and  to  drive  them  before  them  like 
thralls,  that  their  ignominy  might  be  the  greater.  We  wovld 
rather,  says  Orosius,  be  silent  than  speakmg  on  the  disgraces 
of  you,  fiomans,  if  we  might,  notwithstanding  your  own 
discontent  which  you  have  with  Christianity.  "What !  you 
know  that,  even  at  this  day,  you  would  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Samnites,  if  you  had  not  belied  your  pledges  and  your  oaths 
that  you  gave  them ;  and  you  now  murmur  because  many 
nations,  over  whom  you  had  power,  would  not  perform  what 
they  had  promised  you.  And  will  you  not  call  to  memory 
how  hateful  it  was  to  yourselves  to  perform  your  oaths  to 
those  who  had  power  over  you  ?  Immediately  after  this,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Bomans  broke  their  oaths  that  they 
had  given  to  the  Samnites,  and  with  Papirius,  their  consul, 
sought  them  with  an  army,  and  gained  a  deadly  victory  (for 
both  of  those  nations  were  eager  for  battle ;  the  Samnites  on 
account  of  the  power  that  they  had  on  every  side,  and  the 
Bomans  because  of  the  disgrace  they  had  undergone  from 
them)  ;  tiU  at  length  the  Biomans  captured  the  king  of  the 
Samnites,  and  took  their  faslxiess  and  made  them  tributaries. 
The  same  Papirius  was,  after  that  war,  invested  with  such 
authority,  that  thev  chose  him  to  withstand  in  war  the  Great 
Alexander,  if  he  from  the  East,  from  Asia,  should  invade 
Italy,  as  he  had  said. 
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IX. 

iEjxep  tSam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»f  mi.  hunb  pmtpa  3 
xxvi.  pen;  2£lexanbep  to  QDs&cebonia  pice  s&p:ep  Phibppi^re  faif 
jzsBbep.  '2  hif  »pep:an  ]i^nfCipe  on  )»on  ^ecybbe.  )>a  he  ealle 
£pecaf  mib  bif  pijrttpo  on  hif  jepealb  ^emebbe.  ealle  tSa  ]»e 
pits  hrne  jepinn  up-ahof  on :  <  D»t  peaptS  »pqi:  ppom  Pqq-mn. 
]?a  hy  fceolbon^  Demoftbanafe.  ))am  philofophe.  Lc^enbe  ]»c^. 
pits  tSam  fe  he  2;el»pbe  ealle  Lpecaf  f  hy  Slexanbpe  pitSfocon  :• 
S^ene  bubon  ^epeoht  2CLexanbpe.  ac  he  hy  f ona  popflob  -} 
jeplymbe.  f  hy  f^an  un^emedicne  ^e  ppam  him  hsepboiL  ;] 
Thebona  pa&fcen  abp»c.  3  mib-ealle  topeapp.  f  BSfi  p»f  eatpa 
Lpeca  heapob-fCoL  ;]  ptS^an  eal  f  pole  on  eUtSeobe  him  pit$ 
peoh  ^^epealbe.  "^  ealle  )>a  otSpe  ]>eoba  )>e  on  Lpecum  ps&pon.  he 
to  japol-^lbnm  ^eb}be  bacon  GO»cebomam.  fe  him  ^  to 
jecypbon.  "3  Jmnon  pa&f  papenbe  on  Uhpice  "3  on  Thpacu.  '3  hi 
ealle  to  him  jebij^be.  -}  p itStSan  he  jabepabe  pypbe  pit$  Peppe.  ;) 
ya,  hpile  pe  he  hy  ^c^pobe.  he  opploh  ealle  hip  magap  "pe  he 
j^epecean  mihte:-  On  hip  petSe-hepe  p»pon  xxxii.  M.  *}  fnj 
^ehoppeban  ppte  healp  M.  ^  pcipa  an  himb  -}  eahtan^:* 
Nat  ic.  cpsetS  Opopup.  hp»)»ep  mi^e  punbop  pa&p.  fe  he.  nub 
ppa  lytle  pultume.  ]H>ne  m»pk»n  ba&l  )npep  mibban^eapbep  ^^an 
mihte.  ]?e  f  he.  mib  ppa  lytlan  pepobe.  ppa  mioel  anpnnan 
bopjtie:. 

On  ^am  popman  jepeohte  )»e  2Clexanbep  ^epeaht  pit$  Dapmp 
an  Peppum.  Dapiup  hs&pbe  pyx  himb  H.  polcep.  he  peaptS  )>di 
ppitSop  beppicen  pop  Slexanbpep  peapepe  )H>nne  pop  hip  ^epeohte  I  • 
Da&p  ps&p  un^emethc  ps&l  jeplajen  Peppa.  3  Slexanbpep  nsep  na 
ma  )K>nne  hunb  tpelptij  on  nam  pabe-hepe.  "3  ni^^on  on  )iam 
pd$e>  Da  apop  Mexanbep  )»anon  on  Fpi^am.  'Rpam  lanb.  ^3 
heopa  buph  abpsBC  ^  topeapp.  fe  mon  hset  Sapbip]*  Da 
pssbe  him  mon  f  Dapiup  h»pbe  ept  pypbe  ^ejabepob  on 
Peppum ;  •  Mexanbep  him  f  ya.  onbpeb.  pop  )>8epe  neiqiepan 
ptope  ))e  he  ]>a  on  pa&p.  3  hp»t$hce  pop  ])am  eje  }mnon  i^p. 
opep  Taupupan  ]H>ne  beoph.  ;j  unjelypebhcne  micdne  ye^  on  tSain 
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IX. 


Four  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  building  of 
Borne,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
after  his  father,  Philip,  and  manifested  his  earliest  ability  by 
reducing  bv  his  policy  all  the  Greeks  under  his  power,  ^ 
those  who  had  raised  up  war  against  him.  That  arose  first 
from  the  Persians,  when  they  gave  Demosthenes,  the  philo- 
sopher, treasure,  in  order  that  he  might  instruct  aU  the 
Greeks  to  oppose  Alexander.  The  Athenians  declared  war 
against  Alexander,  but  he  forthwith  beat  and  put  them  to 
flight,  so  that  &om  that  time  they  stood  in  boundless  awe  of 
him ;  and  took  the  fastness  of  the  Thebans,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed it,  which  before  had  been  the  capital  of  all  the 
Greeks;  and  afterwards  sold  all  the  people  into  foreign 
countries ;  and  all  the  other  nations  that  were  in  Greece  he 
made  tributaries,  except  Macedonia,  which  again  returned 
to  him ;  and  thence  he  marched  agaiast  [the  lUyrians  and 
Thracians,  and  subjected  them  all  to  him ;  and  afterwards 
he  gathered  an  army  against  Persia,  and  while  he  was  gather- 
ing it,  he  slew  all  his  relations  that  he  could  reach.  In  his 
foot-army  there  were  thirty-two  thousand,  and  of  cavalry 
four  thousand  fiye  hundred,  and  of  ships  a  hundred  and 
eiglity.  I  know  not,  says  Orosius,  which  was  the  greater 
murade,  that  he  with  so  small  a  force  could  overcome  the 
greatest  part  of  this  earth,  or  that  he  with  so  little  an  army 
durst  undertake  so  much. 

In  the  first  battle  that  Alexander  fought  with  Darius  and 
the  Persians,  Darius  had  six  hundred  thousand  people,  yet 
he  was  defeated  more  by  Alexander's  craft  than  his  fighting. 
There  was  an  immense  slaughter  of  the  Persians,  and  of 
Alexander's  [force]  there  were  no  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  cavidry  and  only  nine  of  the  infantry  [slain]. 
Alexander  then  marched  thence  to  Phiygia,  a  country  of 
Asia,  and  took  and  destroyed  their  town  called  Sardis.  It 
was  then  told  him  that  Darius  had  again  gathered  an  army 
in  Persia.  At  this  Alexander  was  in  dread,  on  account  of 
the  narrow  place  in  which  he  then  was,  and  [urged]  by  that 
fear,  speedily  marched  from  thence  over  Mount  Taurus,  and 
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bi^  S^PV*  ^  ^  ^^'^^"^  ^  Tbapfum  ^a^e  bypi^.  on  JQihciiiiii 
fttiiluibe>  On  ^am  btt^  he  jcmetce  ane  ea.  peo  lis&jrbe 
uq^emedicne  cealb  psecqu  feo  paef  CySnuf  hacen.  yk  onjaii  lie 
hyne  baSun  )»epon  jja  fpaci^e.  fa,  pop  ^am  cyle  him  ^e- 
pqinncan  eaHe  mbfOL  f  lam  mon  fttf  bpq-  ne  penbe  >  RatSe 
Kpoqi  tSam  com  Ih^up  mib  pypbe  to  ^exanbpe.  he  hsepbe  lu. 
hunb  ^npenba  peSena.  3  an  hunb  H.  ^ehc^pebpa'*  ^exanbep 
fmf  fii  hun  fpiSe  onbpaebenbe  pop  ympe  midan  ma&m2;e.  "^  pop 
^pe  lyrlan  fe  he  pylp  ha&pbe.  ^h  fe  »p  mib  ]>a&pe  ilcan 
Daprap  mapan  <^pepcome>  Daec  ^epeohc  psep  ^ebon  nub 
micdpe  ^eopnpohieppe  op  Sam  polcom  bam.  3  ymji  pa&pan  ]>a 
cynmjVf  be^en  ^epunbob:-  D»p  pa^  Peppa  x.  M.  oppla^en 
^dioppc^pau  •}  eahaiti^  x.  peiSena.  ^  aihtan^  M.  ^epan^enpa. 
-]  )wp  peep  un^emedice  bc^enbe  peoh  ponben  on  {ram  pic- 
jTX^pum'-  Deep  ps^  Diqunp  mobop  2epan2;€n.  *}  hip  pip.  peo 
psep  hip  ppeopcep.  3  hip  cpa  bohcpa>  Da  beab  Deqirap  h^p 
hip  pice  ^exanbpe  piS  yam.  pipmannum.  ac  him  nolbe  ^exanbep 
fiq-  ^etitSian  [  •  Dapiup  pa-jyt  ]ypibban  p8e  ^e^abepabe  pypbe 
op  Peppnm.  *]  eac  op  oSpmn  lanbmn.  ]H>ne  polcum  fe  he  bim 
to  i^fpanan  mihce.  3  pifS  2Qexanbpep  pop  I  •  Da  hpde  ye  Dapinp 
pypbe  pibepabe,  ]«  hpile  penbe  2Qexanbep  P^imemonem  hip 
labceop.  f  he  DiquuppciphepeapLymbe.  3  he  pylp  pop  m  Sipium. 
'2  by  him  onjean  comon.  -}  hip  mib  eaSmobnqjan  onpen^^an.  -j 
he  ^eah  na  ye  lacp  beopa  lanb  opephep^abe.  3  f  pole  pum  psep 
piccan  lee.  pume  ^anon  abpsepbe.  pome  on  d^eobe  bim  pit$  peo 
^epealbe.  3  Tipup.  ]»a  ealban  buph  3  ya,  pel^an.  he  bepaet;  -] 
robpaec.  ;j  mib-ealle  cop^qip.  pop]ion  by  him  lupcbce  onpon 
nolbon.  "3  ptSSan  pop  on  Ilibcium.  'j  f  pole  co  him  ^enybbe.  j 
pSSan  on  Robum  f  i^anb.  -3  f  pole  to  him  ^enj'bbe.  ;j  aeptqi 
yam  he  pop  on  ^-ptie.  '3  by  to  him  ^enj-bbe.  "j  )>»p  he  bet  ya. 
buph  atimbpian.  ye  mon  ptSSan  be  bun  bet  ^exanbpia.  ^ 
pt^$an  he  pop  to  ]«m  heap^e  ye  ^ypti  paebon  f  he  paepe 
%nmonep  heopa  jobep.  pe  paep  lobepep  punn.  beopa  oSpep 
3obep.  to  yon  ^  he  polbe  belabian  hip  mobop  Nectanabupep 
f  aep  bpyp.  ye  mon  paebe  f  beo  by  piS  poplae^e.  3  ^  he  ^exan- 
hpep   paebep  paepel-      Da  bebeab  ^exanbep  )>am  bae^Sniaii 
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proceeded  an  incredibly  long  way  on  that  day,  until  he  came 
to  the  city  of  Tarsus  in  the  land  of  Cilicia.  On  that  day  he 
met  with  a  river  that  had  exceedingly  cold  water,  which  was 
called  Gydnus,  and  all  sweaty  began  bathing  in  it,  when, 
through  the  cold,  all  his  yeins  shrank,  so  that  no  one  sup- 
posed him  alive.  Quickly  after  that  Darius  came  with  an 
army  to  Alexander:  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  foot 
and  a  hundred  thousand  horse.  Alexander  greatly  dreaded 
him,  on  account  of  that  great  multitude,  and  of  the  little  that 
he  himself  had ;  although  he  had  before  with  the  same  Darius 
overcome  a  greater.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great 
obstinaGy  by  both  nations,  and  both  kings  were  there 
wounded.  Of  the  Persians  there  were  slain  ten  thousand 
horse  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thousand 
captured,  and  there  was  an  immense  treasure  found  in  the 
camp.  The  mother  of  Darius  was  there  taken,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  his  sister,  and  his  two  daughters.  Darius  then 
offered  half  his  kingdom  to  Alexander  for  the  women,  but 
Alexander  would  not  grant  him  that.  Yet  a  third  time  Darius 
gathered  an  army  from  the  Persians,  and  also  what  aid  he 
could  draw  to  him  from  other  countries,  and  marched  against 
Alexander.  While  Darius  was  collecting  an  army,  Alexander 
sent  his  general  Parmenio  to  put  the  fleet  of  Darius  to 
flight,  and  he  himself  marched  into  Syria,  and  they  came  to 
meet  him,  and  received  him  with  great  humility ;  yet  he, 
nevertheless,  ravaged  their  country,  and  of  the  people  he  let 
some  remain,  drove  some  thence,  sold  some  mto  foreign 
countries.  And  the  ancient  and  rich  city  of  Tvre  he  besieged 
and  took,  and  totally  destroyed,  because  they  would  not 
voluntarily  receive  him ;  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Cilicia, 
and  subdued  that  people,  and  afterwards  to  the  island  of 
Sihodes,  and  reduced  that  people  under,  his  subjection,  and 
after  that  proceeded  against  the  Egyptians,  and  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  and  there  commanded  the  city  to  be 
built  that  from  him  was  afterwards  called  Alexandria ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  temple  which  the  Egyptians 
said  was  [that]  of  their  god  Ammon,  who  was  the  son  of 
Jove,  their  other  god,  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  his 
mother  with  reference  to  Kectabanus  the  sorcerer,  with 
whom  it  was  said  she  had  committed  adultery,  and  that  he 
was  the  father  of  Alexander.    Thereupon  Alexander  com- 
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bifceope.  f  he  jecpupe  on  ]>8ef  SCmmoBef  aakeneffe.  |»e  ume 
on  ^am  heap^  p»f .  »p^am  ]«  be  ;j  ^  pole  hy  p«p  ^"''^tqiabe. 
;]  f aebe  hu  he  him  an  hif  ^eyiXk  bepopan  fun  polce  anbf^pbw 
f ceolbe.  )>»f  he  hyne  acfabe ;  •  Ijenoh  jTeotolice  uf  S^j^ 
nu  to  picanne  Slexanbep  hpjrlce  ^  hae^enan  2o^>ar  pnbon  co 
]ieoptSianne.  j^  hit  fpitSop  ij*  op  ])8Bpa  bifceopa  jehlo^.  3  op 
heopa  a^enpe  ^epypbe.  f  f  hy  pecj^ealS.  jMoniie  op  )^8e|»  2^ 
mihte ;  • 

Op.  )wpe  ftope  pop  Slexanbep  J^pibban  pi^  on^ean  Di^uuf. 
3  hy  set  Thappe  ]>»pe  bypij  hy  ^emetton ;  •     On  ^am  jepeohse 
p»pon  Pepf  e  ppa  ppitSe  poppla^en.  f  h^  hec^  midaa  anpealbef 
"]  lanj^puman  hjr  pylpe  ptStSan  piB  TQexanbep  to  nahte  bemsetui  ;• 
Da  Dapiup  S^peah  f  he  opeppunnen  beon  polbe.  ]>a  polbe  he 
hine  p^lpne  on  ]>am  jepeohte  popppdlan.  ac  hine  hip  f^lff^ 
opep  hip  piUaxi  ppam  atujon.  f  he  pi^l^an  p»p  pleonbe  nub  fmp^ 
p^pbe.  "3  ^exanbep  psf  xxxiii.  foa2;a  on  ysspe  ptope.  s&p  he  ^ 
pic-ptopa  "3  f  pel  bepeapan  mihte.  ;j  ptiiSan  pop  aa  Peppe.  3 
^^eeobe  Pepppohp  ]»i  buph.  heopa  c^e-ptol.  peo  ip  ;gft  fdig^ 
aalpa  bup^;*     Da  p»be  mon  ^Qexanbpe.  f  D^mp  hifbe 
jebunben  hip  agene  ma^ap  nub  ^Ibenpe  pacen^an.    f)a  pop  Itf 
ydi  hip  nub  p;^  M.  manna.  -}  punbe  hme  anne  be  pe^  licsean. 
mib  ppepum  topticob.  healp  cucne;*     pe  ^  SLexaabep  ban 
anum  beabum  lyde  milbheoptneppe  "^ebifbe,  f  he  hune  h«c 
bebypi^ean  on  hip  ylbpena  bypi^;.  fe  he  p^^San  naniun  enbe 
hip  cynne  jebon  nolbe.  ne  hip  pipe,  ne  hip  mebep.  ne  hif 
beapnum.  ne  f  ealpa  Inpt  psep.  hip  pn^pan  bohtop.  he  nolbe 
buton  h»ptn5^be  habban.  peo  pep  lytel  ci]b>     Uneat^e  raaB^ 
mon  to  jeleappuman  ^epecjan.  ppa  m»m^ealb  ypel  ppa  on  Jpam 
t$pim  jeapum  jepupbon.  on  $pim   polc-^^epeohtum.  becpeox 
tpam  cymnjum.  f  p»pon  pptyne  hunb  ^upenb  maaaa-  f 
bmnan  )mm  poppapbon.  anb  op  ^am  ilcan  polcum  pc^ipv^boD 
lytle  »p.  ppa  hit  hep  bepopan  pec^.  mjontyne  hunb  jNiptf^ 
manna,  butan  midan  heppingum.  )w  bmnan  )«m  ^im  jeapiUD 
2;«pupbon.  on  mom^e  peobe,  j^  ip  f  ^Sppipie  eall  peo  feob  apefc 
peaptS  ppom  SQearanbpe.  ^  monega  bypi^  on  2SpiMn.  3  Tipiir 
peo  m»pe  buph.  eaU  topeoppenu.  ^  Ejhcia  f  knb  eaJl  ap^ji^*  1 
Happabocia  f  lanb.  "}  ealle  Q^yptie  on  peopote  jebpoht.  ] 
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maaded  tlie  besthen  priest  to  creep  into  the  image  of  Anuaon, 
that  was  within  the  temple,  before  he  and  the  people  had 
asfiieinbled  there,  and  said  how  he,  according  to  his  will, 
shoiild  answer  before  the  people  to  what  he  might  ask  him. 
Plainly  enough  Alexander  has  now  given  ns  to  ki^w  what  tiie 
heathen  gods  are  for  [objects  of]  worship,  [and]  that  it  is 
rather  firam  the  body  of  priests  and  their  own  utterance  that 
which  they  say,  than  from  the  power  of  the  gods. 

!From  that  pkce  Alexander  marched  for  the  third  time 
agaiBBt  Darius,  and  they  met  each  other  at  the  city  of  Tarsus. 
IxL  that  battle  the  Persians  were  so  totally  defeated,  that 
th^  great  and  long  power  they  afterwards  este^ned  as  no- 
thing agabat  Alexander.  When  Darius  saw  that  he  should 
he  overcome,  he  was  desirous  of  perishing  in  the  battle,  but 
his  officers  drew  him  away  against  his  w3l,  so  that  he  after- 
wards fled  with  the  aarmy ;  and  Alexand^  was  thirty-three 
days  on  the  place  before  he  could  plunder  tibe  camp  and  the 
dead,  and  afterwards  marched  into  Persia  and  took  the  city 
of  Persepdiis,  their  royal  residence,  which  is  stilL  the  wealthiest 
ctf  aU  cities.  Then  it  was  told  to  Alexander  that  his  own 
idaidons  had  bound  Darius  with  a  golden  chain.  He  then 
marched  towards  him  with  six  thousand  men,  and  found  him 
alone  lying  by  the  way  pierced  with  spears,  half  dead.  Alex- 
ander then  showed  to  him  alone  [when]  dead  a  little  compas- 
sion, by  ordering  him  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
which  he  would  not  afterwards  show  to  any  part  of  his  kin, 
not  to  his  wife,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  children,  not  to  that 
which  was  least  of  all,  his  younger  daughter,  [whom]  he 
would  have  only  in  captivity,  who  was  a  little  child.  JSTot 
easily  [even]  to  the  credulous  can  be  related  so  many  evils 
as  in  those  three  years  befel,  in  the  three  great  battles  be- 
tween the  two  kiz^s.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  thousand  men 
that  perished  witmn  that  [time] ;  and  of  Ihe  same  nations 
there  perished  a  little  before,  as  has  before  been  said,  nineteen 
hundred  thousand  men,  not  to  mention  the  great  ravages 
which  took  place  within  those  three  years  among  many  a 
people;  that  is,  in  Assyria  all  the  nation  vras  plundered 
D^  AlexandOT,  and  many  cities  in  Asia,  and  Tyre,  the  great 
city,  were  destroyed,  and  all  the  land  of  Oihcia  laid  waste,  and 
the  land  of  Cappadocia,  and  all  Egypt  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
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Rolkim  f  t^^anb  nub-cdle  mfcft.  "}  rnoni^  <y5pe  lanb  peht 

Na  lef  j^  an  j^  heopa  Cf^gw  ^cfiiiii  >a  poBfie  on  ^am  ea^t 
Gibe  ^fcf  mibbanjeapbq-.  ac  cm  cmn  ^am.  2C|pSif  ^lapcana 
cynm^.  "}  Xnnpacqi.  oSqi  Cpeca  cynn^.  punnfm  him  be- 
cpeonom.  -}  Sleianbep  ^pia  cynn^.  )>i^  midan  Slexanfap^ 
eam.  pe  pilnobe  ft^  pefc-tedcf .  fpa  pe  oSqi  hybe  ^f  eajr- 
belef .  3  Fypbe  ^d«bbe  m  Icalmm.  3  ^p  Iquefalioe  opjiaseii 
peajiS.  3  on  )«pe  dean  nbe.  Zc^picm  Pcmto  cynm^  mib  fypbe 
^efoyi.  3  he  -}  hif  pAc  mib-ealle  )p«fi  pc^ipeafii  >  Slexa^bqi 
Sfcep  Bapnif  bea5e.  ^epann  eaUe  GDafibof .  3  ealle  Ipcanian.  3 
on  o$pe  l^e  ^  he  ^a^  pinnenbe  peef .  qiqpdice  hine  ^efohx 
CDmochea.  peo  Scit$i$ifce  cpoi.  mib  6pym  honb  pqpmanna.  t» 
^n  f  hy  polban  |ntS  ffleianbqi  "^  pf6  hq-  nuepqftan  cem* 
pan  bei^na  p::pynan>  iS^tqi  Jrajn  pann  Slezanbep  pit$ 
P^thum  ^am  f^ce.  3  he  hy  neiJi  eaUe  <^|^h  ^3  |x>phybe. 
aep  he  hy  ^epmnan  nuhce.  3  efcqi  {ram  he  ^^Ninn  Dpan- 
caf  f  p>lc.  3  Gnqi^ecaf .  3  IHipamomaiaf .  -]  a^ffapiaf .  3 
mon^^  oSpa  tSeoba.  fe  ^qpecene  pnc  ymbe  ^  mnnti^  Can* 
dqrif .  "]  )iqi  het  ane  biqih  aombpian.  fe  men  pt$5an  hec 
SQexanbpa  >  N»f  hif  fcmlac.  ne  hif  hepjnn^  on  pa  fpeme- 
ban  ane.  ac  he  ^dice  jloh  "}  hynbe  fn,  fe  hmt  on  pml  ps&pon 
mibfapenbe  ;j  pmnenbe  >  ^p^  he  ofploh  Xmmcaf  hif  mo- 
bpian  pmu.  ;j  pt$8an  hif  bpoSop. "}  fm,  Piipmenion  hif  ]^^.  1 
^  Fdoref .  '3  ysi  Carulufan.  ]m  Enpilohuf.  ]«  Faiifaniaf  "} 
mone^e  o6pe.  "pe  of  GOaecebomam  pioofce  p»pon.  3  Ebcof •  I^ 
paef  8&gSqi  je  hif  Uejn  je  aep  Ruhppnf^  hif  paobqi  >  fiii  hy 
fume  pSe  bpnncne  aec  heopa  fymble  faecon.  ^  onpinnon  by 
cpeahci^ean  hpoel$ep  ma  nu^qia  baeba  ^ejqiemeb  ha&pbe.  f^ 
Phihppnf  fe  ^exanbep.  ]m  faebe  fe  nit:af  pop  eaibpe  hylbe.  f 
Fhihppuf  ma  ha&pbe  ^ebon  ^nne  he  I  •  peyat  Xlexanb^  ableq> 
pop  ]>aepe  fae^^i^c  1  o^oh  hme.  to-ecan  fam  ]ie  he  hynenbe 
paef  a&gSqi  ^e  hif  ajen  pole  ^e  oSqia  cynin;^  he  jnef  fin- 
pypftenbe  mannef  blobep  >  RaSe  aeptep  fun  he  pop  nab 
pypbe  on  Diopiqinof  ^  on  Dacof  3  him  to  ^apol-^^^tom  by 
jenybbe**  I3udifcen  fone  pilofopum  he  opfloh.  hip  eon* 
fceolepe.  pe  hy  aetj^aebepe  ^ela&pebe  fa&pon.  aet  ^pcocder 
heopa  mappcpe.  ^  mon^a  menn  nub  hun.  pop^n  hy  nolban 
tx>  him  ^ebibban.  ppa  to  heopa ^obe  :• 
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the  island  of  Bhodes  totally  laid  waste,  and  many  lands  about 
the  mountains  of  Taurus. 

Not  only  was  then  the  war  of  those  two  in  the  east  part 
of  this  earth,  but  coeval  with  that  Agis,  the  Spartans'  kin^, 
and  Antipater,  another  Greek  king,  were  at  war  with  eadi 
other;  and  Alexander,  the  undo  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
desired  the  west  part  as  the  other  did  the  east  part,  and  led 
on  army  into  Itsdy,  and  was  there  speedily  slain.  And  at 
Ae  same  time,  Zopyrion,  king  of  Fontus,  marched  with  an 
army,  and  he  and  ms  people  there  totally  perished.  Afber 
the  death  of  Darius,  Alexander  won  all  the  Mardi  and  all 
Hyrcania ;  and  at  another  time,  when  he  was  there  carrying 
en  war,  MinothsBa,  the  Scythian  queen,  with  three  hundred 
women,  shamelessly  sought  him,  because  they  wished  to  con- 
eeive  children  by  mm  and  his  greatest  warriors.  After  that 
Alexander  made  war  on  the  Pi^hian  nation,  and  slew  and  de- 
stroyed them  nearly  all  before  he  could  overcome  them.  After 
that  he  subdued  the  nations  of  the  DrangsB,  the  EuergetsB, 
and  the  Farapameni,  and  the  Adaspii,  and  many  other  nations 
that  are  seated  about  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  there 
commanded  a  city  to  be  built,  that  was  afterwards  called  Alex- 
andria. Neither  his  treachery  nor  his  ravages  were  exercised 
only  on  foreigners,  but  he  slew  and  injured  alike  those  who 
were  constantly  his  associates  and  fellow-warriors.  First  he 
slew  Amyntas,  the  son  of  his  maternal  aunt,  and  afterwards 
his  brother,  and  then  Farmenio,  his  general,  and  then  Fhi- 
lotas,  and  then  Attains ;  then  Eurylochus,  then  Fausanias, 
and  many  others  that  were  the  most  powerful  of  Macedonia ; 
and  Clitus,  who  was  both  his  servant  and  previously  his  father, 
Philip's.  When  they  on  one  occasion  were  sitting  drunk 
at  their  feast,  thev  began  to  discuss  who  had  performed  the 
ffreater  deeds,  whether  Fhilip  or  Alexander ;  when  Clitus, 
from  old  affection,  said  that  rhilip  had  done  more  than  he. 
Alexander  then,  on  account  of  that  speech,  leapt  up  and 
slew  him ;  besides  that,  he  was  the  oppressor  both  of  his 
own  people  and  those  of  other  kings ;  he  was  ever  thirsting 
after  human  blood.  Quickly  after  that  he  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Chorasmi  and  Dah»,  and  forced  them  to 
be  tributaries  to  him.  Callisthenes,  the  philosopher,  his 
fellow-disciple,'  he  slew  (they  had  been  taught  together  by 
their  master,  Aristotle),  and  man^  men  with  him,  because 
they  would  not  worship  him  as  their  god. 
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^ptep  |»ain  he  pop  oii  Infoie.  to  fon  ^  he  hif  pioe  jflbpsBfabe 

heapob-buph.  -j  ealle  ]«  beop;^af  )w  mon  Deboli^  h»c.  '3  edl  f 
pice  Deof^ilef  ]?8Bpe  q^ene.  ^  hf  eo  jeii^gae  jenybbe.  -3  pop  fam 
hipe  pice  ept-a^eapl*  JEfcejii  )Man  )w  Mexanbefi  ht^^  eaife 
Inbie  him  to  jepylbon  jebon.  bucon  anpe  bypQ.  peo  ynf  ibi- 
2;em8&tan  pepce.  mib  clubum  ymbpeaxen.  fn  ^eahfobe  ke  ^ 
€pcol  pe  ent.  ]'aep  pep  co-^papen  on  »p-bfl^um.  Co  ^oa  f  hb 
by  abpecan  ])ohte.  ac  he  hit  pop)«m  ne  an3a&  ]>e  ^»p  )pb|* 
eoptSbeopunj  on  )>»pe  tibe!-  pe  fa.  fflexaiibep  hit  ppifiopc 
pop])am  onjann  ye  he  polbe  "^  hip  nueptSa  paspon  mapan  p€mtMR 
€pcolep.  peh  fe  he  hy  mib  mide  poplope  paep  polcep  be^eakae> 
^ptep J)am  ^exanbep  h»pbe  ^epeoht  p6  VojfkOfe.  ftaafiCfteB^^ 
eptan  Inbea  cynin^e ;  •  On  paaa  ^epecAite  p»pon  pa  maqf^an 
blob-jjrtap  on  e^pe  healpe  pepa  polcal*  On  )»afn  gepeofaoe 
Popop  ^  ^exanbep  jepuhton  anpig  on  hoppiun.  pa  apjfl»h 
Pc^op  2Qexanbpep  hopp.  pe  Bucepal  p»p  htten.  *]  hme  pyipne 
mihte  ])»p.  ^ip  him  hip  J^jnap  to  pultnme  ne  comon.  ^  he 
haepbe  Popop  mone^um  ponbmn  jepimbobne.  ;]  hme  eac  ^^ 
pylbne  bj^be.  p^tSan  hip  fepivf  him  to  comon.  *]  him  epc  hip 
pice  to-poplet  pop  hip  J^^enpcipe.  fy  he  ppa  ppitSe  p»p  peothMibe 
andean  hme ;  •  ^£nb  he  Mexanbep  hmi  het  pt$t$an  tpa  b]^^ 
atimbpian.  oi$ep  -paji  hatemi  be  hip  hoppe  BncepaL  cfSqi 
Nicea ;  •  Sit^tSan  he  pi^  on  %p»pti^  fa  leobe.  ^  on  EathaMf . 
^  on  Ppepibap.  -^  on  Iianj^ibap.  ^  pil$  hi  e«Ue  ^iBpeekc  ^ 
opepponn ;  •  Da  he  com  on  Inbia  eapt  jemi^ia.  pa  com  km 
fmfi  onjean  tpa  hunb  pupenba  jdioppabep  pokep.  ^  hf  ^200- 
anbep  uneatSe  opepponn.  »^ep  ^e  pop  psepe  puiaop-liflBte  ^ 
eac  pop  t$am  optpebbcan  j^eohtum ;  •  8i6t$an  aspt^  pam  he 
polbe  habban  mapan  pic-ptopa.  ponne  hip  ^^epima  asp  psBpe. 
poppoQ  he  him  pit$t$an  eptep  pam  jepeohte.  ppitSop  anp»t  ponae 
he  »p  b^be  [  •  ^ptep  pam  he  pop  ut  on  ^i^ipecj.  op  Sam 
mutSan  pe  peo  ea  psephatenu  ^inenpe.  on  an  i^bmb.  paep  8i«op 
f  pole  -3  leppomap  on  eapbobon.  ;)  hf  Gpcol  pssp  aep  jebpohte 
5  Sepette.  j  he  him  pa  to  ^epylbum  jebybe  ;•  ^)t«p  pam  ke 
pop  to  JfBaoi  i^anbe  pe  mon  f  pole  GOanbpap  het.  ^  Subaj^op. 


-  After  that  lie  proceeded  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending his  dominion  to  the  eastern  ocean.  In  that  expedi« 
tion  he  took  Nyssa,  the  chief  citj  of  India,  and  all  the 
moDntains  called  DiedaH,  and  all  this  realm  of  Cleophis,  the 
queen,  and  compelled  her  to  prostitution,  and  for  that  re- 
stored to  her  her  kingdom.  After  Alexander  had  reduced, 
all  India  under  his  power,  excepting  one  town  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  surrounded  hy  rocks,  he  was  informed  that 
Hercc&s,  the  giant,  had  journeyed  thither  in  days  of  old, 
^wxth  the  design  of  taking  it ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  it,  be- 
esQse  there  was  an  earthquake  at  that  time.  He,  Alexander, 
then  undertook  it,  chieflybecause  he  would  that  his  glory 
should  be  greater  than  Hercules's,  although  he  gained  it 
-mUki  a  great  loss  of  his  people.  After  that  Alexander  had  a 
iMttle  with  Porus,  the  most  valiant  king  of  India.  In  that 
battie  there  was  infinite  bloodshed  of  those  people  on  both 
sides.  In  that  battle  Forus  and  Alexander  fought  in  single 
combat  on  horseback,  when  Porus  kiUed  Alexander's  horse 
that  was  named  Bucephalus,  and  might  [have  killed]  himself, 
if  his  attendants  had  not  come  to  his  succour ;  and  he  had 
wounded  Porus  with  many  wounds,  and  also  made  him  pri* 
soner,  after  his  attendants  had  come  to  him ;  and  lefb  him  his 
kingdom  again,  on  account  of  his  valour,  because  he  had  so 
gtoutiy  fought  against  him.  And  Alexander  afterwards 
commanded  him  to  buUd  two  cities,  one  was  called  after  his 
horse,  Buoephala,  the  oth^  jS'icsea.  He  afterwards  proceeded 
against  the  nation  of  the  Adrestse,  and  against  the  Oathm, 
and  against  the  PrssidsB,  and  against  the  GhmgaridsD,  and 
fought  against  them  all  and  overcame  them.  When  he  came 
to  tiie  east  confines  of  India,  there  came  against  him  two 
hundred  tiiousand  people  on  horseback,  and  Alexander  with 
difficulty  overcame  them,  both  on  account  of  the  summer 
heat,  and  of  the  frequent  battles.  After  that,  he  would  have 
a  larger  encampment  than  he  was  previously  wont  to  have ; 
because,  aft^  tbat  battle,  he  stayed  within  it  more  than  he 
had  done  previously.  After  that  he  marched  out  to  the 
ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  was  called  Acesine, 
on  to  an  island  where  the  nation  of  the  Sibi  and  the  Q-essonse 
dwell  (and  Hercules  had  before  brought  them  thither  and 
established  them),  and  them  he  reduced  to  subjection. 
After  that  he  proceeded  to  the  island  the  people  of  which 
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"}  hy  hnn  bpc^ican  andean  ehcabimb  M.^  |]etoia.  *]  Ix.  M.  jcliom^- 
bef  polcef .  -}  hy-  lanje  fspon  f  bpeo^enbe.  asfi  heopa  a^^i 
nuhze  on  oSpoin  j^e  ^quecan.  asfi  Slezanbefi  lace  nnpec^il^ 
hcne  pje  ^epaehre  I  -     J^rqi  ^am  he  ^^xypco  annm  pqxoie. 
^  he  ^p  CO  com  )«  ne  mihcon  hy  naenne  maun  on  )am 
faefcene  ncan  jefeon !•     Da  pon^iabe  Slezanbefi  1^  hie  jyti 
aHDome  paepe.  "j  hpaebhce  ^nepeaU  fdf  c^jqidomm.  "j  he  Jnep. 
feajifi  171am  fHim  buphpapnm  mn-abpoboi.  "3  hy  hif  jti^San 
p«pon  fpa  fp^  ehtenbe.  jipa  hic  if  nnjeh^Debhc  co  jpecjeime. 
je  mib  s^ceomm.  je  nub  pama  ccypingnm.  ^e  mib  «^«llwwi 
heopa  pi^^qiaqptam.  "^  rpc^l'cah  ealle  ftL  bophpiqie  ne  mihron 
hme  aenne  ^oiyban  f  he  him  on  hanb  jan  polbe  >     Sc  ^  lum 
i^  folc  ]rpi^jT  on^panj.  )«  J^P^  ^®  *^  ^^^  peaUef  by^e.  3 
hme  ^p apqiebe  I-      Snb  fpa  eall f  )»lc  p^qit^  mib  Imn  anain 
a^leb.  f  hy  fxf  peallef  nane  ^yman  ne  byban.  €^  Slexanbpef 
Jy^naf  to-CTooief  him  ]ione  p^ll  abpaecan  "j  ^piim  oomon  I  • 
Dasp  peapi^  fflexanbep  t$uphf cocen  mib  anpe  flan  mibqmeoiSan 
^  oSep  bpeojT  >   Nyce  pe  nu  hfadfeji  jj  rpiiSop  co  pun^anne. 
]w  {>  hu  he  ana  pt$  ealle  f&  buphpape  hme  ap^ebe.  ]w  epc  ysL 
hun  pilcnm  com.  hu  he  )niph  "^  pole  ^^p^nS-  f  ^®  I'one  dean 
ojjloh.  fe  hme  a&p  5aphfceat.  )w  efc  Jraepa  tS^^na  onpn.  ^  by 
micpeojenbhce  penbon  f  heopa  hh^x)pb  paepe  on  heopa  peonba 
^epealbe.  o9t$e  cuca  o9t^  beab.  f  hy  fpa-]iodi  nolbon  paef  peaH- 
^ebpecef  jeppican.  f  hy  heopa  hlafopb  ne  ^eppaecon.  ]>eh  fe  by 
hme  me5i^e  on  cneopu  pccenbe  meccen>     &t$San  he.)rai 
buph  haepbe  him  co  ^epylbmn  jebon.  ]»  pop  he  Co  o9pe  bypij. 
]»a&p  2&nbipa  pe  cymn^  on  piinabe.  )>a&p  poppeaptS  micel  ^ex- 
anbpep   hepq*    pop   jeaeccpebum    ^epoocum.    ac   2Qexanbpe 
peap5  on  tSa&pe  ilcan  nihc  on  ppepne  an  pypc  otSypeb.  }>a  nam 
he  ]«  on  mepjen. ;]  pealbe  hy  yarn  2;epunbebum  bpmcan.  ^  by 
papbon  mib  yam  ^ehseleb. ;]  p9i$an  pa  buph  jepann  -^  he  p^an 
hpeapp  hampeapb  co  Babyloma.  )>a&p  paepon  a&penbpacan  on 
anbibe  op  ealpe  peopolbe.  f  pa&p  ppam  Spanenm.  -3  op  2Cpppica. 
3  op  IkJhmn. ;]  op  ealpe  Icabal-     Spa  e^epuU  paep  ^exanbep. 
yapa  he  paep  on  Inbeum.  on  eap::epeapbum  )>ipum  nubbaneapbe. 
^  ya,  ppam  him  abpeban  ya.  pa&pon  on  pepcepeapbum  *  -      €ac 
im  comon  a&penbpacan  op  mon^um  J^eobum.  ye  nan  mann 
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are  called  MandrsB  and  Subagri,  and  they  brouglit  against 
him  eight  hundred  thousand  foot^  and  sixty  thousand  horse, 
and  they  were  long  contending  before  either  of  them  could 
attain  the  yictory  over  the  other,  until  Alexander  at  length 
gained  a  dishonourable  victory.  After  that  he  proceeded  to 
a  fortress,  when  he  came  to  which  he  could  from  without  see 
no  man  in  the  fortress.  Thereupon  Alexander  wondered 
why  it  was  so  deserted,  and  quickly  climbed  over  the  wall 
lumBelf,  and  he  was  there  dragged  in  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
they  then  assailed  him  so  violently  that  it  is  incredible  to 
relate,  both  with  arrows  and  castmg  of  stones,  as  well  as 
with  all  their  warlike  devices;  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants 
could  not  compel  him,  a  single  man,  to  surrender  to  them. 
But  when  the  people  pressed  on  him  most  violently,  he  stept 
to  the  angle  of  a  wall  and  there  defended  himself.  And  thus 
were  all  the  people  hindered  by  him  alone,  so  that  none 
guarded  the  wall,  until  Alexander's  followers  broke  down 
the  wall  opposite  to  him  and  came  in.  There  was  Alexander 
pierced  with  an  arrow  underneath  one  of  his  breasts.  We 
know  not  now  which  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  how  he  alone 
defended  himself  against  all  the  inhabitants,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  aid  came  to  him,  how  he  pressed  through  that 
people,  so  that  he  slew  the  same  who  had  before  shot  him ;  or 
agam,  the  conduct  of  his  followers,  when  they  knew  without 
a  doubt  that  their  lord  was  in  the  power  of  their  enemies, 
either  alive  or  dead,  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  cease 
from  breaking  down  the  wall,  [and]  that  they  did  not  aven^ 
their  lord,  although  they  found  him  faint,  resting  on  his 
knee.  After  he  had  reduced  the  city  to  subjection  he  pro- 
ceeded to  another  city,  in  which  the  king  Ambira  dwelt, 
where  many  of  Alexander's  army  perished  by  poisoned 
arrows.  But  in  that  same  night  a  plant  was  shown  to 
Alexander  in  a  dream ;  this  he  took  m  the  morning,  and 
gave  it  to  the  wounded  to  drink,  and  they  were  thereby 
healed,  and  afterwards  took  the  city ;  and  he  afterwards  re- 
turned homewards  to  Babylon,  where  ambassadors  were 
awaiting  him  from  all  the  world,  that  was,  from  Spain,  and 
from  Africa,  and  from  6aul,  and  from  all  Italy.  So  terrible 
was  Alexander  when  he  was  in  India,  in  the  east  of  this 
earth,  that  those  dreaded  him  who  were  in  the  west.  There 
came  to  him  also  ambassadors  from  many  nations  to  whom 
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Wgaaaxibjkej  jepepfcipef  ne  penbe.  f  mon  faif  namon  pijte.  3 1 
fjulSq*  to  him  pdnebon ;  •  Da- jit  ]»  2fl[exanbep  ham  com  to 
Babyloma.  I'a-^t  p»f  on  hmi  f e  m»fta  {mpft  mamief  blober ;  • 
2^c  )ia]»a  hif  ^ep^an  onjeatan  f  he  ^dcf  ^epmnej*  J'a-^it  S^TF* 
can  nolbe.  ac  he  f  a&be  f  he  on  ^pjcpica  jrapan  yc^be.  ^a  ^eleopne- 
bon  hif  byjieiaf  hmi  betpeonnm.  hu  hy  him  mihton  ^  lip 
o^pmjan.  "}  him  jefealban  a^top  bjmican.  ]»  poplet  he  hq 
Lp ;  •  Gala,  cps^  Opopuf .  on  hu  maodpe  byppiqye  m^on  nn. 
pnbon  on  ]ryfon  cpipcenbome.  fpa-]wah  ys  hxm  lytlq*  hpset 
nne^  j^.  hu  eapfotShce  by  hit  ^emaenai^;-  Ot$ep  ]«|ia  if. 
eS^e  by  hit  nytcm.  ot$^e  by  hit  pitan  nylla^.  an  bj^can  bpo- 
cum  ysL  hfbon  pe  aep  him  psepan.  nu  penafS  fay  hu  ]»m  pa&pe  'pt 
on  2Qexanbpef  ^epidbe  p»pan.  ]>a  bim  ]>a  fpa  fpitfe  bme  ani^e- 
ban  ye  on  pepcepeapbum  )nf ef  mibban^eapbef  p»pan.  f  hy  on 
fpa  mide  nepin^e.  "j  on  fpa  micel  un^epif .  ae^p  %e  on  f»f 
pyphto.  je  on  pep:ennum  pilbeopa  'j  pypm-cynna  mijyenlicpa. 
^  on  )>eoba  ^^peopbum.  f  by  bme  s^ep  ppit^e  yobton.  on 
eaftepeapbum  fyyvn  mibban^eapbe;-  ^c  pe  pitan  ^eopne.  f 
by  nu  ma  pop  ypht^e.  na)>ep  ne  buppan.  ne  ppa  peop  ppi^  IS^^ 
cean.  ne  pup)>on  by  pelpe  set  beopa  cotum  pepian.  panne  b^ 
mon  s&t  bam  pectS.  ac  ^  by  )»ap  tiba  leabtpien  > 


iEptep  fam  }e  Romebupb  ^etimbpeb  pa^  nu.  bunb  pmtpa 
3  X.  unbep  ]>am  tpam  conpulum.  pe  oSep  y«y  baten  Faomf .  3 
ot$pan  namon  GDaximup.  '^  unbep  pam  pe  Upmtnp  pa&p  batoi.  3 
ofSpan  namon  Decrap.  on  beopa  conpulatu.  on  Italium  peopep 
ffk  ptpen^eptan  feobsL  by  him  betpeonum  ^epppsecan.  f  psepan 
Umbpi.  "3  Dpypci.  3  Sommte.  -^  Ijalbe.  f  by  polbon  on  Romane 
pinnan.  "j  hy  him  f  ppitSe  onbpeban.  hu  by  pit$  him  ^ifium 
enbemep  mibte.  3  jeopne  ppebon  hu  by  by  totpseman  mifatan. 
3  S^pealbenne  hejie  on  I^ypci  3  on  Umbpe  fenbon  an  hep- 
^unje.  3  f  pole  to  amyppanne;-  Da  b;^  ^  2®<^<7C^>>^-  J« 
peiiban  if  him  bampeapb.  to  pon  f  bjr  beopa  lanb  b^epeban. 
"}  Romane  )rai  hpde  mib  beopa  mapan  pultume.  pe  by  s&t  ham 
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no  one  of  Alexander's  associates  imagined  that  his  name 
■was  known,  and  desired  peace  of  him.  Even  after  Alex- 
ander came  home  to  Babykn,  there  was  in  him  the  greatest 
thirst  after  humaa  blood.  But  when  his  associates  found 
that  he  yet  would  not  desist  from  war,  for  he  said  he  would 
inareh  to  A&ica,  his  cup-bearers  devised  among  themseLves 
liow  they  might  deprive  him  of  life,  and  gave  him  poison  to 
dnnL  He  then  abandoned  his  life.  Alas !  says  Orosius,in 
Iiow  great  a  delusion  men  now  are  in  this  Ghristei^dosn ; 
although  [only]  some  little  thing  befal  them  that  is  un- 
pleasant, how  bitterly  they  bewaQ  it.  It  is.  one  of  these, 
they  either  do  not  Imow,  or  they  will  not  know,  in  what 
miseries  those  Hved  who  were  before  them.  Let  than  now 
think  how  it  was  with  those  who  were  in  the  wwer  of  Alex- 
ander, when  they  who  were  in  the  west  oi  this  earth  so 
greatly  feared  him,  that  they  were  in  such  great  degradation 
and  such  great  imorance,  that  not  only  on  the  dr^ui  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  &sert8  of  wild  beasts  and  the  various  ser- 
pent kinds,  and  in  tongues  of  peo|^,  they  sought  him  for 
peace  in  the  east  of  this  earth.  But  we  know  well  that  they 
mom,  more  from  fear,  neither  dare  either  seek  peace  so  far 
away,  nor,  indeed,  defend  themselyea  in  their  cotia,  when  any 
one  seeks  them  at  home ;  but  [yet]  i^t  they  criuunate  these 


After  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
under  the  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  called  Fabius,  and, 
by  another  name,  Maximus,  and  under  him  who  was  named 
Quintus,  and,  by  another  name,  Decius,  in  their  consulship 
four  of  the  strongest  nations  in  Italy,  the  Umbrians,  the 
Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Oauls,  agreed  amons  them- 
selves to  make  war  on  the  Bomans ;  and  they  greatly  dreaded 
how  they  misht  finally  withstand  them,  and  diligently 
planned  how  they  might  divide  them,  and  sent  a  powerful 
army  to  harry  oh  the  Etruscans,  and  on  the  Umbnans,  and 
to  ruin  that  people.  When  they  were  apprized  of  that,  they 
returned  homewards,  that  they  might  defend  their  coimtry  ; 
and  the  Bomans  in  the  meanwhile  with  their  large  force, 
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haepbon.  popan  onjean  Somnice.  '^  onjeanlianiel-  Daep  on 
^am  jepeohrepa&f  I^ntuf  fe  confal  opjia^en.  3  Fauiuf  fe  otSep 
conful.  sepcep  p»f  oSpef  pyUe.  p^e  hsepbel*  Daap  peapS 
Somnita  -}  Iiania  jreopepci^  li.  offla^en.  "3  feop>n  li.  Romana. 
on  yam  bsele  ]ie  Deciuf  on  offla^en  psq* '.  •  Donne  pebe  Libnif 
■^  Somnita  3  IjaHia  p»pe  o^p  healp  bunb  M.  o^a^en  Jiaepa 
p^ena.  -^  feopon  M.  jeliopf ebpa '  •  €ac  ic  ^ehypbe  co  ]'oSum 
fec^pn.  q«t$  Opopuf.  f  hit  na  n»pe  on  t$am  ba^um  mib 
Romanum  baton  ^epinne.  ot$6e  pi9  olSpa  pole  oStSe  on  lum 
fdpim.  mib  moni^pealbum  polum  -3  mann-cp^ilmiun.  ppa  ppa 
hit  fA  p»f ;  •  Da  Fauiiq-  je  conpil  op  yam  ^^qpeobte  hampeapb 
pop.  yk  bybe  mon  yone  tpinmphan  him  bepopan.  ye  beopa 
^epuna  pa&f  yonae  by  p  je  haepbon ;  •  %  pe  ^epea  peaptS  ppi^e 
paJ$e  on  heopa  mobe  to  jebpsepebneppe  ^ecyppeb.  }>a  by  ^e- 
pafan  ]?a  beaban  menn  ppa  tSicbce  to  eoplSan  b^ian.  ye  ymp.  a&p 
8Bt  ham  psepan.  pop]M>n  ye  )>»p  p»f  pe  mida  mann-cpealm  on 
t$»pe  tibe> 

"}  yxf  ymb  an  ^eap.  Sonmite  ^epuhton  pitS  Romamim.  -}  by 
^e^ymbon.  "3  by  bebpipan  mto  Romebypi^.  '^  bp»bbce  8»prep 
l^am  Sommte  apenban  on  oSpe  pipan.  »^ep  ^e  beopa  pceopp. 
^e  eall  beopa  p»pn  opep-pyleppeban.  to  tacne  f  by  oSep 
polban.  ot$^  ealle  bbban.  otStSe  ealle  bcjean ;  •  On  ^am  ba^^om 
jecupon  Romane  Papipiup  bim  to  conpule.  3  pa^e  yxf  yfpbe 
2;ela&bban  on^ean  Sommtum.  yeh.  ye  beopa  bipceopap  pjuim 
beopa  ^obum  p»bon.  -^  by  -^  ^epeobt  popbubel*  Kc  be 
Papipiuf  ytk  bipceopf^-  pop  ]>»pe  pejene  ppitSe  bipmpebe.  3  f 
paspelb  ppa-)>eab  ^epop.  3  ppa  peop^bcne  p^e  b»pbe.  ppa  be  »p 
unpeopiSbce  )»apa  joba  bipceopan  opepbypbei-  D»p  peaj^ 
Somnita  tpelp  M.  opplajen.  3  uu.  M.  jepan^en.  3  pa5e  a&ptep 
yam  m»plican  p^e.  by  pnpbon  ept  ^eunpett  mib  mann- 
q^ealme.  3  pe  p»p  ppa  un^emetbc  3  ppa  lan^pnm.  Jwt  by  y& 
8&t  nibptan  pitenbe  mib  beopol-queptum  pobton  bu  by  hit 
Reptilian  mibtan.  3  jepetton  %coUipiup  yime  pcinlacan  mib 
]»»pe  un^emetbcan  na&bpan.  ye  mon  GpiSaupup  bet.  3  onbcopt 
bybon  ppylce  him  n»ppe  »p  yam  ^ebc  ypel  on  ne  become,  ne 
»ptep  ykm  ept  ne  become;-  £^  aepceppan  ^eajie  y»Y  ye 
Fauiup  beopa  conpul.  ye  otSpum  namon  p»p  luu:en  Luprap. 
jepeaht  pi9  Sommtum.  3  heanbce  hampeapb  otSpleab.  ya.  polban 
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^wbich  thej  liad  at  home,  marched  against  the  Samnites  and 
against  the  Gauls.  There  in  that  war,  Quintus,  the  consul, 
was  slain,  and  Fabius,  the  other  consul,  iKfter  the  other's  fisdl, 
gained  a  victoiy.  Of  the  Samnites  and  Ghiuls  forty  thou- 
sand were  there  slain,  and  seven  thousand  of  the  Komans, 
in  that  part  where  Decius  was  slain.  Now  Livy  has  said, 
that  of  the  Samnites  and  Oauls  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
foot  were  slain,  and  seven  thousand  horse.  I  have  also  heard 
say  for  a  truth,  says  Orosius,  that  with  the  Bomans  in  those 
days  it  was  nothing  but  war,  either  against  other  nations  or 
among  themselves,  together  with  manifold  ;^agues  and  pes- 
tilences as  then  were.  When  the  consul  Cabins  returned 
homewards  from  that  war,  they  brought  a  triumph  to  meet 
him,  as  was  their  custom  when  they  had  victoiy.  But  joy 
was  very  quickly  turned  in  their  minds  to  grief,  when  they 
saw  the  dead  bodies  so  thickly  borne  to  earth,  that  had  been 
previously  at  home ;  because  the  great  pestilence  was  there 
at  that  tune. 

And  about  a  year  afterwards  the  Samnites  fought  against 
the  Bomans  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into 
Bome,  and  speedily  after  that  the  Samnites  changed  to 
another  fashion,  and  covered  with  silver  both  their  garb  and 
all  their  weapons,  as  a  token  that  they  would  either  all  live 
or  all  fall.  In  those  days  the  Bomans  chose  Papirius  for 
their  consul,  and  soon  after  led  an  army  against  the  Sam- 
nites, although  their  priests  told  them  from  their  gods  that 
they  (the  gods)  forbade  the  war.  But  Papirius  scoffed  much 
at  the  priests  for  their  declaration,  and,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march,  and  had  as  honourable  a  victory  as  he 
before  had  dishonourably  contemned  the  priests  of  the  gods. 
Of  the  Samnites  there  were  twelve  thousand  slain  and  four 
thousand  taken.  And  soon  after  that  glorious  victory  they 
were  again  saddened  by  pestilence,  and  it  was  so  violent  and 
so  lastmg,  that  they  at  laist  wittingly  sought  by  devilish  arts 
how  they  might  stay  it ;  and  fetched  the  image  of  JEscula- 
pius  with  the  immense  adder  that  is  called  the  Epidaurian  ; 
and  they  did  like  as  if  a  similar  evil  had  never  before  bef&llen 
them,  and  was  afterwards  never  to  befal  them  again.  In  the 
second  year  after  this,  Fabius,  their  consul,  who  by  another 
name  was  called  Gurges,  fought  against  the  Samnites,  and 
ignominiously  fled  homewards.    Thereupon  the  senate  would 
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fsL  fenafcctf  lane  apec^pan.  pop^n  he  f  pole  on  pleame  ^e- 
bjiohce.  fa  baeb  hif  ps&bep.  p»f  eac  Famuf  haten.  'p  ]»a  fenacaj 
fop^eapon  )>ain  pona  ^one  ^It.  "}  'f  he  mopte  mib  ^am  puna 
»t  o'Span  cyppe  pi^  Somnitnim  mib  heopa  esJpa  pultume.  n  hy 
him  )>»p  ^etfSebon  ;•  Da  bebeab  pe  pa&bep  }>am  conpule.  -p  he 
mih  hip  pjibe  o&^ean  pope,  'y  he  beaeptan  ^^ebab  mib  pomum 
^am  pultume  t-  Dk  he  ^epeah  f  Pontiup  8omnita  cynmj 
haepbe  ]M>ne  conpul  hip  punu  beppeb.  "j  nub  hip  poke  utwi 
bepan^en.  he  him  ]?a  to  puhnime  com.  "^  hme  ppiSe  ^eamnette. 
-J  Pontiup  Sommta  c^nm^  ^epen^on ',  •  Datp  pea]^  8ommta 
XX.  H.  oppla^n.  "J  im.  H.  ^epan^n  mib  )>am  cynm^e>  Da&p 
p^qitS  Romana  ^epmn  "-j  8omnita  ^eenbob.  popf^on  ye  hy  heopa 
cynmj  ^epen^on.  f  hy  sep  bpeo^enbe  psepon  Lvuu.  pntpa. 
Da&p  on  o^pum  ^eape  Cupiup  pe  conpul  mib  Romanura  ^epeaht 
pii5  Sabman.  ;]  heopa  un^emet  opploh.  "j  p^e  h»pbe.  be  tk>n 
mon  mihte  pitan.  ])a  hi  fn,  conpulap  hy  ateUan  ne  mihtan  [  • 
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^ptep  t$am  )>e  Romebuph  ^etmibpeb  p»p  iiu.  hunb  pintpum 
"3  Lxm.  pBipK  DolabeUa  ;]  Domitiup  psfrpon  conpulap  on  ROTae. 
}e.  Lucam.  -j  Bputi.  ;]  8ommte.  3  Ijalhe  op  8enno  anpumon 
pits  Romanum  pinnan'-  Da  penbon  Romane  sepenbpacan  to 
Iialhum .  ymbe  ppil$.  )>a  opplojon  hy  fA  »penbpacaa*-  Da 
penbon  hy  ept  Cecihum  heopa  ppetopium  mib  pypbe  ptep. 
Iialhe  3  Bpnti  »t^bepe  psfrpon. ;)  he  }>a&p  peap9  opplajen.  3 
f  pole  mib  hira.  f  p»p  xvin.  M .'-  Spa  ope  IraUi  piS  RomaniiBi 
punnon.  ppa  pupbon  Romana  neh  ^ecnypebeT*  F<^i]K>n.  je 
Romane.  cp8&9  Opopup.  )>onne  ^  ymbe  f  an  ^epeoht  ealn^ 
ceopiaS  ye  eop  Irotan  ^ebybon.  hpi  ndlalS  ^e  ^etSencan  fa. 
mone^an  »ppan.  ye  eof  fralhe  optpsebhce  bipmephce  ikiphtiib- 

Ic  pceal  eac  jem^^b^an  be  punram  bele  y»Yye  Mexanbpq* 
a&ptep-p]^]^enbap  byboto  on  "Sam  tiban.  ye  t$ip  2epeapt5  on  R<»n&. 


depose  him,  because  he  had  bronght  the  people  to  flight ; 
then  his  father  prayed  (he  was  also  named  Fabius)  the  senate 
to  forgive  his  son  his  crime,  and  that,  with  his  son,  he  might 
a  second  time  march  agamst  the  Samnites  with  their  whole 
force:  and  this  they  granted  him.  The  father  then  com- 
manded the  consul  that  he  with  his  army  should  go  against 
(the  enemy),  and  he  would  stay  behind  with  some  of  the 
force.  When  he  saw  that  Pontius,  the  kiug  of  the  Samnites, 
had  ensnared  the  consul,  his  son,  and  surrounded  him  with 
his  people,  he  came  to  his  succour,  and  greatly  encouraged 
him ;  and  they  took  Pontius,  the  king  of  the  Samnites.  Of 
the  Samnites  tw^ity  thousand  were  there  slain,  and  four 
thousand  taken,  together  with  the  kii^.  There  was  the  war 
of  the  Bomans  and  the  Samnites  enc&d,  because  they  (l^e 
Somans)  had  taken  their  king,  which  they  had  been  carrying 
on  for  fifty-nine  years.  In  the  second  year  after  this,  Curius, 
the  consul,  with  the  Bomans,  fought  against  the  Sabines,  and 
diew  an  infinite  number  of  them,  and  had  the  yictory ;  which 
may  be  known  by  that,  that  they,  the  consuls,  could  not 
xecxon  them  (the  slain). 
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Aft^  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
yean,  when  Dolabdla  and  Domitius  were  consuls  in  Bome, 
the  Lucani,  and  Brutii,  and  Samnites,  and  the  Seno-Ghdli 
i?aised  war  against  the  Bomans.  Thereupon  the  Bomans 
sent  ambassadors  to  GTaul  [praying]  for  peace;  and  they 
slew  the  ambassadors.  They  then  afterwards  sent  CsDcilius, 
their  prsetor,  with  an  army  to  where  the  Gkuls  and  the  Brutii 
were  together,  and  he  and  the  people  with  him  were  there 
■lain,  that  was  eighteen  thousano.  As  often  as  the  Gauls 
warred  with  the  Bomans,  the  Bomans  were  nearly  cnuhed. 
Therefore,  ye  Bomans,  says  Orosius,  when  ye  are  always 
murmuring  about  that  war  which  the  Goths  made  on  you, 
why  will  you  not  thiok  of  the  many  earlier  ones  that  the 
Gauls  frequently,  to  your  disgrace,  haye  carried  on  against 
youP 

I  shall  also  record  in  some  measure  what  the  successors  of 
Alexander  did  in  those  times,  when  this  took  place  at  Bome, 
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bj|uj.  hu  liy  hy  fylpe  mib  miffenbcan  ^epeohtum  popb^rbon  ;• 
pit  If.  qra&t$  he.  ]mm  ^ebcofc.  ]M>nne  ic  hif  ^ej^encan  fceaJ.  pe  ic 
ptte  on  anpe  heahpe  bune.  "3  ^efeo  )>onne  on  fmetSum  pelba 
pela  pypabypnan.  n»  ofep  eall  GOs&cebonia  pice.  ^  if  opep  ealle 
])a  mapan  !^pam.  *;)  opep  .€upope  .)>one  m»p::an  ba&l.   '3    ealle 
Libiam.  ^  hit  na  n»p  buton  hete  ;]  ^^lunum  ]  •    Da  ]>e  unbep 
Slexanbpe  pypmept  pa&pan.  )>sep  ]79&p  hy  ceptep  him  pixeban  Ay 
•^  mib  ^epinnum  ajwptan.  ;]  )>8&p  J^aep  hy  ncepan.  hy  ^eb^^an 
Jjone  mceptan  eje.  ppylce  pe  bitepepta  pmic  upp-aptije.  -3  ]H>nne 
pibe  topape ;  •     !Slexanbep  xu.  jeap  )>ipne  mibbanjeapb  unbep 
him  }>pypmbe  3  ^pabe.  ;)  hip  8Bp:ep-pol5epap  xuii.  S^aji  bit 
ptStSan    totu^on  ;)   tot»pon.   })am  jehcopt    )>onne   feo    Zeo 
bpm^  hip  hun^e^imi  hpelpum  hpset  to  etanne.  hy  ]>onne 
2ecy]>at$  on  )>am  8&te  hpylc  heopa  mcept  m»3  ^ehpypptnian;* 
Spa  )>onne  b^be  Phtolomeup.  2Qexanbpep  )>e^a  an.    J>a   he 
to^a&bepe  ^epceop  ealle  G^yptmn  3  2Sjiabia.  *]  Laumebon.  hip 
otSep  )>epi.  pe  bepen^  ealle  Spppie.  7  Thelenup  Ealiciam.   ;) 
Filotop  lUipicam.  '^  ^tpapatup  ]>a  mapan  GOetSiam.  "3  Scjiomen 
}^  ]»ppan  GOetSiam.  3  Pep^ice  )>a  la&ppan  !Spam.  3  Supana  /w 
mapan  Fpi^an.  3  3&itijonup  Liciam  -]  Pamphiliam.    3    Ne- 
apchup  I^piam.  3  Leonatup  )>a  l»ppan  Fpipam. "]  Lipmachup 
Thpaciam.  3  Bumenep  Cappabotiam  3  Papla^oniam.  3  Seleucup 
h»pbe  ealle  )>a  »t$eleptan  menn  ^exanbpep  hepep.  3  on  len^^ 
mib  him  he  be^eat  ^dle  ))a  eapt  lanb.  3  I^ppanbep  ]»a  cempan 
mib  Lalbeum.  3  on  Pactpium  3  on  Inbeum  p»pon  }^  ealbop- 
menn  )>e  Slexanbep  ^epette.  3  ^  lanb  betux  ]wm  tpam  ean. 
Inbupe  3  ItSappene.  ha&pbe  Taxilep.  3  Ithona  h»pbe  calome.  fa 
)>eobe  on  Inbeum.  3  Papapamenap  h»pbe  Oxiapchep.  »t  ])8&p 
beop^ep  enbe  Eaucapup.  "3  !Spa"3  2!Lpathapihebpop  hs&pbe  Sibup- 
tup.  3  8tontop  h»pbe  I^anceap  3  Speap  J>a  iSeoba.  3  Ommtap 
h»pbe  2Stpianup.  3  SicJieup  h»pbe  Soptianop  ^  pole.  3  Nicanop 
hcepbe  Papthop.  3  Phihppup  Ipcanop.  3  Ipatapepnep  haepbe 
2Spmeme.  3  Theleomomop  hsepbe  GO»t$ap.  3  Feuceptup  h»pbe 
Babylomap.  3  Pelaupop  ha&pbe  Spchop.  3  Spchelaup  GOepopdta- 
miam^ ;  •   Call  heopa  ^epmn  ap»cnebon  8&pept  ppam  2Qexanbpef 
epiptole.  pop)>on  ])e  he  )>»pon  bebeab.  f  mon  ealle  ]>a  ppeccan 
on  cyt$]ye  lete.  pe  on  )>am  lanbum  p»pon  y%  he  's&p  p]^lp  ^ehep- 


bi^OOT^  thej  roined  tbemBelyes  with  divers  wars.    It  is,  says 

^e,  "whea  I  think  (^  it,  most  like  as  if  I  were  sitting  on  a 

iu^li  mountain,  and  then  see  many  fires  bnrmng  in  the 

azxaiooth  field;  so  over  all  the  realm  of  Maeedonia,  that  is, 

oir^r  all  l^e  Greater  Asia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 

SKzi.d  all  libya,  it  was  nol^g  but  hate  and  wars.    They  idio 

i^rere  foremost  under  Alexander,  ravaged  with  wars  there 

ynlajeae  ikej  reigned  after  him;  and  there  whezeld^  werenei^ 

-blxoy  cansed  ihe  greatest  terror,  like  as  the  bitterest  8mok» 

a»«einds  and  is  th^i  widely  dispersed.    Alexander,  for  twelve 

years,  oppressed  and  terrified  this  world  under  him ;  and  his 

sTMScessors,  for  fourteen  years  after,  rent  and  tore  it,  most 

liJce  to  when  the  lion  brings  his  hung^iy  whelps  something  to 

eat ;  then  they  show  in  tluit  fi)od  wmch  of  tkem  can  tear  it 

t^ske  most.     So  then  did  Pfcolemsms,  one  of  Alexander's 

offiears,  when  he  united  togeth^  all  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and 

I^aomedon,  his  other  ofBeer,  who  seised  on  all  Assyria,  and 

ITheleniiB  Cilicia,  and  Fhilotas  Illyria,  and  Atropatus  the 

Oreater  Media,  and  Stromen  the  Lesser  Media,  and  Per- 

diecas  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  Susana  the  Oreater  Phrygia,  and 

j^niagonus  Lyda  and  Pamphylia,  and  Nearchns  Cfaria,  and 

Xrfeonnatns  i^e  Lesser  Phryp%  and  Lysimachns  Thraoe,  and 

^Ekimenes  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia ;  and  Seleocus  had  all 

the  noblest  men  of  Alexander's  -army,  and  at  length  with 

them  he  acqnared  all  the  east  lands,  and  Gassander  the 

ccoamon  soldiers,  together  wil^  the  Chaldeans.    And  in 

Bactria  and  in  India  were  those  prefects  whom  Alexander 

had  appointed ;  and  Taxiles  had  the  land  between  the  two 

rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  and  Pithon  had  the 

celonies,  nations  in  India,  and  Oxyaartes  had  the  Parapar- 

meaai.  at  the  end  of  Mount  Cancasos,  and  Sibyrtius  had  1^ 

Arachosii  and  G^edrosia,  and  Stasanoir  had  the  nations  of  i^e 

Drengsd  and  the  Arei,  and  Amyntas  had  the  Bactrian  pem^ 

and  Scy thsons  had  the  Sogdiani,  and  Nieanor  had  the  raav 

thians,  and  Philippns  the  Hyrcanians,  and  Phrataphemes 

had  Armenia,  and  Tlepolemus  had  the  Medes,  and  Peucestes 

had  the  Babylonians,   and  Aiehpn  had  tl]^  Pelai^  md 

Archelaus  Mesopotamia.    All  their  wars  arose  first  firom 

Alexander's  epistle,  because  he  therein  commanded,  that  aU 

the  exiles  should  be  permitted  [to  return  to  their]  country, 

who  were  in  those  lands  which  he  himself  had  previously 
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pib  haeFbel-  Da  nolban  C^iecaf  ^am  bebobe  b^pan«  pyjifw 
by  onbpebaii.  ]Knme  by  by^  e^abe^iebon.  f  by  on  bun  ^i^ppmcui 
ftL  teonan  fe  by  aep  mib  bim  2e|M>leb8ii.  ^e  eac  |Fi5f oocm  f  hy 
lenj  pits  Lflecebononram  bypan  nolban.  ^p  be<^  beafob-jxol 
paef  I*  !Rnb  pal^e  ymj TithiGaieafe ^daebban zxx.  m.  poloef  "j  t^a 
bunb  f cipa  on^^ean  S&itijone.  ^am  cynin^e.  fe  eall  I^eca  ptce 
babban  fceolbe.  yopfon  fe  be  faRj  a&penbq*  »penbpaca  jwf 
fpam  ^Gombpe.  '^  jefecton  ban  to  bibceopeDenM^t^oioii  )K)ne 
plofopim.  "]  afponon  bun  to  piltume  Copmtbum  Jw,  bnph- 
leobe.  ^  &bonaf .  3  CDiqi^af .  -3  befaetan  ^Sntipatpum.  font 
cyninj.  on  anmn  p&ftene.  pop^n  fe  be  paef  ^biti^one  on 
foltiune  >  D»ji  peaptS  LeojrtCTi^.  oSep  beopa  labceopa.  nab 
anpe  flan  oj^cotenl-  Da  by  171am  ]»a&pe  bypi^  hampeapb 
pa&pon. )» 2^emetton  by  Leonantnq-.  ]>e  f ceolbe  ^tipatjuime 
to  fultume  cuman.  -}  ]>a&p  oj^k^en  pei^ii^I-  JSpcep  )nin 
PqitSicca.  )w  )rai  la&jjan  Spam  ba&pbe.  onjann  pmnan  pil^  Spia- 
paSe.  Ijippaboca  cynmje.  '^  bme  bebpaf  mto  anmn  paiftene.  3 
ftL  bupbpape  fdpe  bit  onba&pnbon  on  peopep  b^Jpa.  f  eall 
Foppeap)y  f  ymji  binnan  pa&f ;  • 

iEptep  yian  URatqpimf  -3  PepSicca  ^ebeoteban  f  by  polban 
bmi  betpeonmn  ^epeobtan.  '^  lanje  ymb  f  ppeban  bps&p  by  hi 
jemetan    polban.   "^  mom^  t^^anb  apeptan  on  ^am   ^ephte. 
bpae)>ep  beopa  mibte  mapan  pultmn  lum  to  ^eteon '•    On ^am 
anbibe  PeptSicca  pop  nub  pypbe  on  ^yptum.  ymji  Ilitolomeuf 
pief  pe  cynm^.  popj^n  )>e  lum  p»f  ^epa&b.  f  be  polbe  Snti^qne 
pylft»n.  y&m  cymnjel-      Da  ^^abepabe  Pbtolomeap  nude 
pypbe  onjean  bun  >     Da  bpile  pe  by  tojaebepe-peapb  punbe- 
ban.  ^epubton  tpe^en  cynmjap.  Neoptolemup^  ^mienep.  ;|  he 
€umenef  jeplymbe  Neoptolemup .  f  be  com  to  Snti^one.  yam 
cynmje.  'j  bine  ppeon j^  be  on  Gumenep  unmynbbnja  mib  bepe 
become ;  •    Da  p enbe  2uiti^onuf  bme  pylpne.  3  bip  o6epne  ft^ 
Pobpepcon  mib  miclan  pultome.  f  by  bme  beppicen>     Da 
^eabpobe  f  Bumenep.  *]  popp»tabe  by  ]»8&p  )»8&p  by  ^^ht 
baepbon  f  by  bme  bepetebon.  3  by  bejen  opplob.  3  ]»  oiSpe^e- 
plymbe ;  •     ^ptep  yim  ^epeabt  PeptSicca  -3  Pbtolomeup.  ^  J>«p 
peapS  PeptSicca  opfla^en>     iEptep  )>am  peaptS  GOa&ceboniuin 
cu6.  f  Gumenep.  "j  Pipon.  ^  Ibppip.  ;j  2Qceta.  PeptSiccan  bpo- 
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ravaged.    Then  the  Greeks  would  not  obey  that  command, 
because  they  dreaded,  when  they  were  all  gathered  [to- 
gether], that  they  would  avenge  on  them  the  injuries  toat 
they  had  previously  suffered  with  them;   yea,  thej  eren 
refused  longer  to  obey  LacedsBmonia,  where  their  chief  city 
\rBs,   And  soon  afterwards,  the  Athenians  led  thirty  thousand 
men  and  two  hundred  ships  against  the  king  Antigonus, 
who  was  to  have  all  the  Grecian  realm,  because  he  was  the 
messenger  of  that  errand  from  Alexander;  and  they  ap- 
pointed for  their  leader  Demosthenes,  the  philosophei^,  and 
drew  to  their  support  the  inhabitants  of  Connth,  and  Sicyon, 
andArgos,  and  besieged  the  king  Antipater  in  a  fortress, 
because  he  was  a  suppdrter  of  Antigonus.    There  was  Leo- 
Bthenes,  another  of  their  leaders,  shot  with  an  arrow.   When 
they  were  [returning]  homewards  from  that  cify,  they  met 
Leonnatus,  who  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  Antipater,  and  was 
there  slain.    After  that,  Perdiccas,  who  had  the  Lesser  Asia, 
began  to  war  against  Ariarathus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
drove  him  into  a  fortress,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves 
burnt  it  on  four  sides,  so  that  all  that  were  within  it 
perished. 

After  that,  Antigonus  and  Perdiccas  threatened  that  they 
would  fight  with  each  other,  and  were  long  planning  about 
where  they  should  meet,  and  laid  waste  maiiy  islands  in  the 
contest,  which  of  them  might  draw  to  him  the  greater  aid. 
In  that  interval,  Perdiccas  proceeded  with  an  army  into 
Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  was  kmg,  because  it  had  been  told 
him  that  he  (Ptolemy)  would  aid  King  Antigonus.  There- 
upon Ptolemy  gathered  a  great  army  against  him.  While 
they  were  proceeding  to  meet  each  other,  the  two  kings, 
Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  fought,  and  Eumenes  put  Neo- 
ptolemus  to  fl^ht,  so  that  he  came  to  King  Antigonus,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  come  unawares  upon  Eumenes  with  an 
army.  Thereupon  Antigonus  sent  Mmself  (Neoptolemus) 
and  his  other  officer,  Polyperchon,  with  a  large  force,  that 
they  might  take  him  by  surprise.  When  Eumenes  was  in- 
formed of  that,  he  beset  them  where  they  had  thought  to 
beset  him,  and  slew  them  both,  and  put  the  others  to  flight. 
After  that  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy  fought,  and  Perdiccas  was 
there  slain.  After  that,  it  became  known  to  the  Macedonians 
that  Eumenes,  and  Pithon,  and  Illyrius,  and  Alceta,  the 
2b2 
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Sofi.  pdban  juiinan  on  hy.  -}  jrimbon  f  2Cntagonuf  hun  foedbe 
nub  f^jibe  ongean  cumaa ;  •  On  ]wm  gepeohce  ;^eflyiiibe  Saaa-' 
jo&uf  Comenef .  3  hine  bebpaf  naco  anum  ]»^t«iine.  "j  hme 
)»»p  bejwt ;  •  {^  fenbe  Gomenttf  to  ^apatpe  )>axn  eymn^. 
^  lune  piltttmef  ba&b  ;•  Da  ^Sncigonuf  f  ongeat.  )»a  poplec  be 
f  f6tl>  2Ec  he  Gumenef  hun  penbe  ppam  ^Cncigouuf  ham- 
papelbe  micelpa  untpeoptSa.  ^  him  to  piltome  afpou  )ia  ]>e  op 
p»pc»i  ^exanbpef  cempan.  y&  p»paa  hatene  ^Sjippajpitkf. 
pop]»on  "pe  ealle  heopa  paopn  pa&jian  op^-j^leppebe  [  •      ^  on 

Ctpe<HX.  ]w  hy  fpa  un^eopne  hif  piUui  piUeobon.  fa  becora 
2&Eitijonuf  mib  f^pbe  on.  ^  hy  benannbe  a&gtSep  ^e  hBopa 
pi|».  ge  heopa  beapna.  ^e  heopa  eapbef ,  je  eaUeg-  J^asf  ^^' 
genban  peof.  ye  hy  unbep  !Slexanbpe  be^catan.  3  hy  fylfe 
unease  ol^iugon  to  Bumene ;  •  J&fcefi  ]wm  )ia  f oaben  hy  to 
iSntigoiie  ymb  heopa  "^  mefte  bifmep«  "j  hine  biebon  j^  he  him 
ageape  {^  he  »p  on  hmi  bepeafobe  >  Ba  onbeab  he  bibeu  f  he 
hun  ]>»f  getl^um  polbe.  ^if  %  ^^™  Bumenef .  ^one  cj^xoxi^  fe 
heopa  hlafopb  ]»a  p»f.  gebnnbfanne  to  hun  bpcdite.  ^  hy  f 
geppemeban  ppa ;  •  ISc  he  heopa  efc  m^ep.  ^e  sub  bifmepe 
onp eng.  ^  hi  eac  on  ]>one  bif mephcoftan  eapb  gefette.  f  pief 
on  yam  ytemeftan  enbe  hif  manna.  ^  him  fpa-^eah  nanuhc 
a^fan  nolbe  fmy  ye  hy  bena  p»pon  *  • 

^ftep  ysm  6upit$ica.  Slpi^uf ef  qwn.  GOncebooia  cymagef. 
heo  pa&j*  )>am  pice  momj  ^pel  bonbe.  )>ttph  Caffanbep.  hipe 
hlapopbef  ye'ffi-  mib  ]>am  heo  hspbe  b^iinejeh^e.  3  unbep  jw 
heo  ^elsftpbe  yone  cjiunj;.  f  he  hme  fpa  upp-ahoj:.  "^  hie  psef 
bufan  eallum  yam  ye  on  )>am  pice  p»pon  to  yem  cynmje.  ;)  hei^ 
jebybe  mib  hype  kpe.  f  ealk  CDs&cebonie  ps&pon  bam  cjnu^ 
pitSeppeapbe.  o^  hy  pmbon  f  hy  f  enbon  wpceji  6hmpia5iun. 
Slezanbpef  mebep.  f  heo  hun  ^;q:^lfte.  f  hy  mihtan  s&^t^eps^ 
yone  cynmg  ge  yk  cpene  hun  to  gepylbum  geboni*      peo  ^ 
QhmpiatSe  him  to  com  mib  €pipa  pdtume.  hjpe  a^enef  piccf. 
3  hipe  to  pikume  abasb  €acebaa.  QDoloffopum  cynm^.  3  hy 
butu   opjioh.    je   ]>ane  c^nmj  ge    ^a    epene.  3   Hafj-anbep 
oSfleah.  ^  Ohmpia^e  pen^  to  y&m  pice.  *;]  ]iam  pAce  pela  lai^ 
gebybe.  )ia  hpile  ye  heo  )>one  anpealb  hsefbe I*     Da  JCaffanbep 
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'brother  of  Per^ccas,  would  make  war  on  them,  and  Bettded 
tbat  Antigonua  slionid  go  against  them  with  an  army.    In 
the  battle  Autigonns  put  Eumenes  to  flight,  and  drove  him 
into  a  fortrecs^  and  there  besieged  him.  Thereupon  Eumenes 
sent  to  King  Antipater,  and  implored  his  aid.   When  Anti- 
gonxiB  was  apprized  of  that,  he  abandcmed  the  siege.    But 
Dummies,  expecting  from  Antigonus  a  homeward  march  of 
great  perfidies,  would  draw  to  him  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
heeaa  previously  Alexander's  soldiers,  who  were  called  Agyr* 
aspidsB,  because  all  their  weapons  were  silvered  over.    "Wliile 
in  doabt  whether  they,  though  with  no  zeal,  should  fulfil  his 
wishes,  Antigonus  came  upon  them  with  an  army,  and  took 
&om  them  their  wives,  and  their  children,  and  their  land, 
and  aH  the  treasure,  which  they  had  acquired  under  Alex- 
ander ;  and  they  themselves  with  difficulty  fled  to  Eumenes. 
After  that  they  sent  to  Antigonus,  on  account  of  this  great 
eontmnely,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  restore  &at  of 
which  be  had  previously  bereft  them.     He  thereupon  an- 
nounced to  them  that  he  would  grant  it  them,  if  they  would 
%ring  to  him  King  Eumenes  bound,  who  was  at  that  time 
their  lord ;  and  they  did  so.  But  he  afterwards  both  received 
them  writh  contumely,  and  also  set  them  on  the  most  squaHd 
land,  which  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  his  people,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  would  restore  them  nothing  that  they  had 
prayed  for. 

A^r  that,  Eurydiee,  the  queen  of  Anidseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  did  much  evil  to  the  people,  through  Cassander, 
her  lord's  minister,  with  whom  she  had  secretly  criminal 
intercourse,  and  during  which  she  persuaded  the  kin^  that 
he  so  raised  him  up,  that  he  was  above  all  who  were  m  the 
longdom  [next]  to  the  king ;  and  by  her  counsel  she  vras  the 
cause  that  all  the  Macedonians  were  hostile  to  the  king, 
until  they  resolved  on  sending  for  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  that  she  might  support  them,  that  they  might 
compel  bofth  the  king  and  the  queen  to  their  will.  Then 
she,  Olympias,  came  to  them  with  a  force  of  Bpirots,  of  her 
own  realm,  and  requested  aid  from  ^acidas,  king  of  the 
Molossians,  and  they  slew  both  the  king  and  the  queen, 
and  Cassander  fled ;  and  Olympias  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
and  did  much  that  was  hostile  to  the  people  while  she  had 
the  governments    When  Cassander  was  apprized  that  she 
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f  ^eacfabe.  f  heo  yam  polce  lalSabe.  )>a  j^abepabe  he  pypbe  > 
Da  heo  f  jeacfabe  "^  )>»f  polcef  p»f  fpa  pela  to  him  ^ecippeb. 
ysL  ne  tfiiepbe  heo  f  hipe  polbe  fe  o^p  bsel  jeUiftpoU  beon.  ac 
jenam  hipe  fnope  Roxan/  SQexanbpef  lajre.  *;)  Mexanbp^  pum 
€pcolef .  ^  ]*Leah  to  yam  p»jt:ene  ^e  FitSnam  ysdj  liaren.  -} 
Diffanbep  hipe  eptep-fop. ")  f  p»ften  abpsec. "]  ObmpialSum 
opfloh.  ^  ]»  buph-leobe  otSbpubon  y&  fnope  mib  h^e  funa. )« 
hy  onjeatan  f  f  p  »ften  f ceolbe  abpocen  beon.  -^  hy  f enbon 
on  otSpe  p»ftpe  p»ften.  3  Caffanbep  hy  het  )>»p  bept:t»n.  j 
him  eallef  y»j  anpealbef  peolb  GDaeceboma  picef  ;•     Da  penbe 
mon  f  f  ^epmn  ^eenbab  p»pe  betpeox  SQexanbpef  pol^epum. 
y&  "Sa  psepan  jep^en  fe  ^»p  m»pt  jeponnon.  f  pa&p  PeptSicca. 
J  6umenep.  -j  ^Slci'Sen.  ■]  Pohpepcon.  3  OhmpiaJSap.  "3  2Cnti- 
patep.  "3  manege  o^pe ;  •     !Rc  SCnti^onup .  p e  mib  iin^emete 
^pnbe  anpealba  opep   o^pe.  3   to   ysm    p»ptene  pop    ^»p 
2Qexanbpep  lap  pa&p.  *]  hip  punu.  *]  hy  j)cep  be^eat.  to  pon  ^  he 
polbe  f  y&  pole  him  yy  ppi'Sop  to  bu^e.  I'e  he  hsepbe  heopa  ealb 
hlapopbep  punu  on  hip  ^epealbe;*     Si'StSan  Cappanbep  ^  je<> 
ahpabe  }^a  je]»optabe  he  pil$  Phtolomeup.  'j  pi^  Lapmachup.  "j  pitS 
Seleucup.  yone  eapt  cymn^.  3  hjr  ealle  pmnenbe  pa&pan  pi$ 
SCnti^onup  "]  pits  Demetpiup  h;yp  punu.  pume  on  lanbe  pume  on 
psBtepe :  •     On  yam  jepeohte  ^epeoll  pe  m»pta  b»l  GDaceboma 
bu^^e  on  »g6pe  healpe.  ]»eah  hf  pume  mib  SSntijone  p»pe. 
pume  mib  Cappanbpe  :•    Ihdji  peap^  SSntijonup  ^epljrmeb.  3  hip 
punu :  •    iEptep  yarn  Demetpiup.  2&iti^onep  punu.  jepeaht  on 
pcipum  PI'S  Phtolomeup.  "}  hme  bebpap  on  hip  ajen  lanb:* 
iEptep  Jwun  ^tijonup  bebeab.  f  mon  »^ep  hete  cynm^  je 
hme  ^e  hip  punu.  popjion  ye  2Qexanbpep  pol^epap  n»pan  »p 
y&m  ppa  ^ehatene.  buton  labteopap  i  •    Ijemon^  yam  ^epinnum. 
SSnti^onup  him  onbpeb  €pcolep.  Mexanbpep  punu.  f  f  pole  hme 
polbe  to  hlapopbe  jeeeopan.  pop]M>n  ye  he  pyht  eyne-eynaep 
p»p.  het  ya  »^ep  opplean.  ^e  hine  je  hip  mobop:-     Da  ysBlc 
ya  tSpy  ^eahpoban.  f  he  h^  ealle  beppiean  yohte.  hy  ya  ept  hy 
^e^abepeban  *]  pitSpunnan  >      Da  ne  boppte  Cappanbep  pylp  on 
yam  p»pelbe  euman  pop  hip  yam  nihptan  peonbum.  ye  him  ymb 
psfrpan.   ae  penbe  hip  pultum  to  Lipmache  hip  ^eyofcm,  ") 
h»pbe  hyp  pipan  ppi^opt  be]K>ht  to  Seleucupe.  pop)H>n  ye  he 
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was   detested  by  the  people,  he  gathered  an  army.    When 
sbe  \raa  informed  that  so  many  of  the  people  had  turned  to 
him,  ahe  did  not  trust  that  the  other  part  would  be  obedient 
to  hear,  but  took  her  daughter-in-law,  Boxane,  Alexander's 
relict,  and  Alexander's  son,  Hercules,  and  fled  to  the  fortress 
which  was  called  I^dna ;  and  Gassander  followed  her,  and 
took  the  fortress,  and  slew  Olympias ;  and  the  inhabitants 
caerried  off  the  daughter-in-law  with  her  son,  when  they  were 
aware  that  the  fortress  would  be  taken,  and  sent  them  to 
another  stronger  fortress ;  and  Gassander  ordered  them  to  be 
besieged  there,  and  wielded  all  the  power  of  the  Macedonian 
realm.    Now,  it  was  imagined  that  the  war  among  Alex- 
ander's successors  was  ended,  when  those  had  fallen  who 
had  most  contended  in  it,  namely,  Ferdiccas,  and  Eumenes, 
and  Alceta»  and  Folyperchon,  and  Olympias,  and  Antipater, 
and  many  others.  But  Antigonus,  who  immoderately  desired 
power  over  others,  procee<kd  to  the  fortress  where  Alex- 
ander's relict  was  with  his  son,  and  got  them,  because  he 
would  that  the  people  should  the  more  readily  submit  to 
him,  when  he  had  their  old  lord's  son  in  his  power.    When 
Gassander  was  informed  of  that,  he  made  a  league  with 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  and  with  Seleucus,  the  east  kin^, 
and  they  all  made  war  on  Antigonus,  and  on  Demetrius,  his 
son,  some  on  land,  some  on  water.    In  that  war  the  greatest 
part  of  the  flower  oJf  Macedonia  fell,  although  some  were 
with  Antigonus,  some  with  Gassander.    There  was  Anti- 
gonus with  his  son  put  to  flight.    After  that  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  fought  in  ships  against  Ptolemy,  and  drove 
him  to  his  own  countiy.    After  that  Antigonus  commanded 
that  the  people  should  call  both  him  and  his  son  kinff,  be- 
cause Alexander's  successors  had  not  previously  been  so 
called,  hntjenercds.    In  the  midst  of  these  wars,  Antigonus 
cbreaded  Etercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  lest  the  people 
should  choose  him  for  sovereign,  because  he  was  of  the  riffht 
royal  race:   he  therefore  commanded  both  him  and  ma 
mother  to  be  slab.    When  the  three  were  i^ormed  that  he 
intended  to  deceive  them  all,  they  a^ain  assembled  and 
warred  against  him.    But  Gassander  himself  durst  not  join 
in  the  expedition,  on  account  of  his  nearest  enemies,  who 
were  about  him ;  but  sent  his  force  to  his  ally,  Lysimachus. 
His  councillors  had  also  bethought  themselves  of  Seleucus, 
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moni^e  anpealbaf  nab  ^epamum  jeeobe  on  pBsa  ^BqX-hmhvm. 
f  pa&f  aepeft  Babylome.  ^  Pacquane. ;]  s&jxqi  )k)di  He  S^x))i  en 
Inbie.  ]»iep  nan  man  ep  ne  jtStSanmib  fypbe  ^ep^ian  ne  bc^f^te. 
biuX:on  ^zanbpe. ;]  he  Sdeocaf  jenybbe  eidle  )«.  labceopsf  co 
hif  hyjipnanefYe-  1  hy  ealle  "Siicxffmuj  anb  Demecpiuf  H 
pmn  mib  jr^be  ^q-ohton.  on  )wm  jj^edite  pa&f  ^Snti^^mf 
oy^lagen.  ^  hif  funu  op  ^am  pice  abpacf eb  I  •  Ne  pene  ic.  qa^ 
Opopuf .  "^  aeni^  paepe  ^  ^  aitellan  mihce.  f^  on  ]»m  ^^seohte 

On  ^pe  tibe  jqrop  Eaffanbep.  ^  bif  fomt  jsn^   ^^  y^*"^ 
pice.  Fbilippuf  I-     Da  penbe  mon  ejt:  oSpe  ptSe  "{I  ^  ^i^nim 
31exanbpef  p>l3epa  jeenbob  pepel*     Sc  hy  fona  J^aej:  Jiiffi 
becpeonum  pannon.  ^  Seleocuf  -}  Donetpuif .  Sofc^OBUf  fnnu. 
h«(nn  tojaebepe  je]M))t;eban.  "j  pit$  9am  Spun  pimiion.  P^- 
]|)pafe.  Eafpanbpef  pma.  ^  pi^  Phcolomeufe.  "^  ydS  Lii]r*ifiaiachuf e. 
"J  hy  f  ^efum  ^  )wef  hoop:  angnnnon.  ]w.  hy  hit;  ae^  ne 
OB^pinnonl*     On]raun  ^piane  ojqioh  Sntipatep  hif  tjoabo^ 
Caffanbpef  Itepe.   ]>eh  ]>e  heo  eafonliee  hipe  peopef   tx>  him 
filnobe  *  •      Da  beb  2Qexanbep  hipe  funu  Demetpiuf .  ^  heiuoi 
jepylfte.  f  he  hif  mobofi  fleje  on  hij*  bpeSep  ^eppecau  mihscc. 
■3  hy  hyne  pa^e  ^»f  opflojon : .     JEipceji  )mm  ^eponnon.  Deme- 
tpiuf  ^   Lipmachuf .  ac  Lipmachuf  ne  nuhte  Deme^ure 
piSp»nban.    poptSon    ]>e  Dopup  Thpacea  cynmj.    hun    eac 
onpann  \  •      Da  psef  Demetpiuf  on  ]^pe  hpile  fpi^e  ^eanmetr. 
1  Fypbe  ^elasbbe  to  Fhtolomeufe:.      Da  he  f  ^^f^^^*  f* 
hegeat  he  Seleucuf  him  to  pultume.  3  Fippuf  6pipa  cymns*  J 
Pippnf  hrai  pop]>ani  fpitSoft  pylfte.  ye  he  him  fylpun  pacabe 
OOeceboma  onpealb.  "^  hy  ]»a  Demetpiuf  op  ]raim  abpipan'] 
Pippuf  topoi^ ;  •     J£ptep  ])am  Lipmachuf  opfldbi  hif  t^enne 
pmu  K^Bitko^ea.  -}  Sntipatep  hif  i^^um;*     On  y^m  bajum 
Lipmachia  feo  buph  befanc  on  eopJSan  mib  polce  mib<-eaUe.  3 
i^ep  yam  ye  Lipmachuf  hsepbe  fpa  yi^  huf  pinu  jebon  "j  p^ 
hif  a]min.  ]>a  onf  cunebon  hyne  hif  ajene  leobe.  3  moni^e  ppu^ 
him  cypban.  ^  Seleudq*  fpeonan.  f  he  Lipmachuf  befplce^ 
Da  ^yt  ne  mihte  fe  nilS  betux  him  tpam  ^ebc^ean.  )»di  heaps 
]Mina  ma  ne  hpbe.  ympsL  ye  Mexanbpep  po^epap  peepon.  ac  17a 
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beesuse  he  had  conquered  mxasy  BktkteB  by  wani  in  the  

countries,  namely,  first  the  Babylonians  and  the  Bactrians, 
and  after  that  he  marched  to  In<Ba,  where  no  man,  befisie  or 
amce,  durst  nmrdi  with  an  army,  save  Alexander.  And  he, 
Seleueus,  reduced  all  the  senenus  to  hia  obedieoee,  and  they 
all  sought  Antigonns  and  his  son,  Demetrius,  with  an  army. 
In  that  war  Antigonns  was  riain,  and  his  son  driren  from 
the  kingdom.  I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosins,  that  there 
was  any  one  who  could  tell  what  [number]  perished  in  that 
war. 

At  that  time '  Cassander  died,  and  his  son,  PhiHp,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom.    Th«a  again,  a  second  time,  people 
ixnagixied  that  the  war  of  Alexander's  successors  was  ended. 
Bat  soon  after,  they  warred  among  themselves ;  and  Setencus, 
and  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonns,  made  a  league  toge- 
ther, and  warred  against  the  tlnee,  i^ainst  Philip,  the  son 
ei  C^Msander,  and  against  Ptolemy,  ana  against  Lysimaehos ; 
and  they  entered  upon  that  war  just  as  if  they  had  not  pre- 
Tioualy  begun  it.    In  that  war  Antipater  slew  his  mooier, 
the  relict  of  Cassander,  although  she  miserably  begged  her 
life  of  him.    Thereupon  Alexander,  her  son,  prayed  Deme- 
trius to  aid  him,  that  he  might  avenge  his  mother's  death 
on  his  brother ;  and  they  soon  after  slew  him.    After  that 
Demetrius  and  Lysimaehus  made  war;   but  Lysimachus 
could  not  withstand  Demetrius,  because   Dorus,  king  of 
Thrace,  also  made  war  on  him'.   Then  was  Demetrius  at  that 
time  greatly  elated,  and  led  an  army  against  Ptcdemy.  "When 
he  received  intdligenee  of  that,  he  got  Seleueus  to  aid  him, 
and  dso  FyrrhuB,  king  of  the  Epirots.    And  Pyrrhns  chie^ 
supported  him,  because  he  was  craftily  aiming  at  tiie  doms- 
nifn  over  Macedonia ;  and  they  then  drove  Demetrius  from 
ifc,  and  Pyrrhus  took  possession  [of  the  kingdom].    Afber 
1^  Lysnnachus  slew  both  his  own  son,  A^athocles,  and 
Antij^t^,  his  sourin-law.    In  those  dajs  the  city  of  Lvsi^ 
machia  sank  into  the  earth  with  all  its  inhabitants.    And 
afifcer  Lysimachus  had  so  acted  towards  his  son  and  his  son- 
in-law,  his  own  people  shunned  him,  and  many  turned  from 
him,  and  prevailed  on  Seleueus  to  deceive  Lysimachus.    !N^ot 
even  yet  could  the  grudge  between  the  two  be  allayed, 
altbeugh  at  that  time  no  more  of  them  w^e  Hving  who  had 
been  Mowers  of  Alexander ;  but  old  as  they  then  were,  they 
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ealbe  fpa  hj^  ]Ni  ynjion  hy  jepihton  !•  Seleucuj*  hs^pbe  feopn 
"3  hunb-feofonti;^  jnncpa.  *]  Lipmachuf  haejrbe  ]>peo  *3  hunb- 
feoponti^  pincpa ;  •  De&p  yenjiH  Lipmadiuf  opjia^en.  -^f  psef  ymb 
)^eo  nihc  com  Phtolomeuf .  fe  Lipmacbuf  bif  fpeofCep  haepbe. 
3  bf^eUice  eptep  Sdeucufe  pop.  ]Ni  be  bampeapb  pa&j*.  c^  byf 
pypb  copap«i  paef.  *]  bine  ojiflobl*  Da  p»f  feo  fibb  ;j  feo 
milcbeoptnef  ^eenbab.  ]>e  by  aet  Mexanbpe  ^eleojmobon.  f 
p»f  "j)  by  tpe^en.  ]>e  ]>8&p  len^e  bpbon.  xxx.  cyninja  ojTioson. 
beopa  ajenpa  ealb  j^pepena. ;]  bun  bs&pbon  p^6aii  ealle  ^ 
anpealbaf.  ]>e  by  ealle  s&p  b»pbon  ^^emon^  ]win  jepinnuinl* 
Lipmacbuf  poplet  bif  xr.  pma.  pune  be  jylp  opflob.  fxune  on 
jepeobcum  bepopan  bim  p^lpum  mon  opplobi-  X>yllicne 
2ebpotk>pf cipe.  cpee^  Opopup .  bjr  beolban  bim  betpeonum  fe 
on  aniim  bipebe  p»pan  apebbe  3  ;^etybe.  f  bit  ip  up  no.  j-pi^p 
bipmpe  ^dic.  f  pe  ^s&p  beppeca;S.  3  f  f  pe  ^epinn  nu  haraS. 
}K>nne  up  ppembe  3  ell]>eobi;^e  on  becuma^.';)  lyrlep  bpast:  on  uf 
jepei^^.  3  up  ept  bpseblice  poplascatS.  3  n^aS  ^ettencan  hp^lc 
bit  ]>a  p»p.  ]Ni  nan  mann  ne  mibte  set  oSpum  bip  peoph  ^e- 
bycgan.  ne  pup]>on  f  ]Ni  polban  jeppynb  beon.  fe  pasfion 
jebpoSpa  op  pa&bep  3  op  mebep  ;• 
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JEET^R  ]wm  fe  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  p«p  cccc.  pintpum 
3  Lxim.  Tapentine  f  pole  pl^ebon  binnan  Tapentan  beopa 
bJTuj.  set  beopa  )>eatpa.  ye  f»ji  binnan  j^popbt  p»p.  fs, 
^epapan  h^  Romana  pcipa  on  ]>»pe  f»  ypnan.  )rat  bpaebbce 
coman  Tapentine  to  beopa  a^um  pcipum.  3  )ya  ot$pe  bmban 
oppopan.  3  by  ealle  bim  to  jep^lbum  gebybon.  buton  v.  3  P* 
^  ymp,  ^epuijene  p»pan.  by  tapeban  mib  ]»epe  m»ptan 
umet^neppe.  pume  opplo^an.  pune  opppun^on.  puine  bim  pi^  peo 
jepealban  :•  Da  Romane  f  jeabpoban.  fA  penbon  by  s&penb- 
pacan  to  bim.  3  baeban  f  bun  mon  ^ebette.  f  bim  fmfi 
to  aebyl^  %ebon  p»p ;•  Da  tapebon  by  ept  ]Ni  8&penbpacan 
mib  ]«m  ms&ptan  bipmepe.  ppa  by  ]«  oSpe  »p  b^n.  3  by 
ptStSan  bam  popletan  I  •  iEptep  yam  popan  Romane  on  Tapen- 
tine. 3  ppa  d»ne  by  namon  beopa  pultum  mib  bim.  f  beopa 
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fo'ag:!^.    Seleucufi  was  eeyenib^-Beyen  years  [old],  and  Lysi- 
xnaohiis  was  seiyeBly-three.    There  was  Lysimachus  slain,  and 
'tliz^^  days  afber  came  Ptolemy,  whose  sister  Lysimachus  had 
Tnaarxied,  and  marched  secretly  after  Seleucus,  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding homewards,  until  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  slew 
Idaxi..  Then  that  peace  and  mercy  which  they  had  learned  from 
J^e^cander,  were  ended.    That  was,  that   those  two,  who 
lived  the  longest,  had  slain  thirty  kings,  their  own  old  com- 
panions, and  afterwards  had  fortnemselyes  all  the  dominions, 
^^Hich  they  [the  thirty]  had  preyiously  had  durins  those 
"waare.    Lysimachus  lost  his  fifteen  sons,  some  he  himself 
Bleur,  some  were  slain  in  the  wars  before  his  eyes.    Such 
l>x«otherhood,  says  Orosius,  they  held  among  themselves,  who 
-were  nurtured  and  instructed  in  one  £unily,  that  it  is  now 
to  us  rather  ridiculous  that  we  complain,  and  that  we  now 
call  it  war,  when  stranp^ers  and  foreigners  come  upon  us,  and 
plunder  us  of  some  little,  and  again  quickly  leave  us,  and 
-^^ill  not  think  how  it  then  was,  when  no  man  could  buy  his 
life  of  another,  nor  even  would  those  be  friends,  who  were 
'brothers  by  father  and  by  mother. 


BOOK  IV. 

I. 

AxTBB  Bome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years,  the  Tarentine  people  were  playing  in  their  city  of 
Tarentum,  at  their  theatre,  which  had  been  therein  built, 
when  they  saw  Boman  ships  running  on  the  sea.  There- 
upon the  Tarentines  went  quickly  to  their  own  ships  and 
sailed  after  them,  and  got  them  all  into  their  power,  save  five, 
and  those  who  were  there  taken  they  treated  with  the 
greatest  barbarity:  some  th^  slew,  some  they  scourged, 
some  tiiey  sold  for  money.  When  the  Bomans  were  informed 
of  that,  tney  sent  envoys  to  them,  and  demanded  reparation 
for  what  had  been  done  to  [excite]  their  indignation.  They 
then  treated  the  envoys  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  as  they 
had  before  done  the  others,  and  afterwards  let  them  ^  home. 
Affcer  that,  the  Bomans  marched  against  the  Tarentines,  and 
80  completely  took  [all]  their  force  with  them,  that  [even] 


ppc^etafui^  ne  mofeon  him  bsqptaa  bean ;  •  I>ml  pa&poii  ]« 
fit  hj"  's^r^cc^  haefban.  j^  fceolhan  be  heojia  pij-nm  beqim 
fCfi^riiaii.  ^ime  by  on  ^^m  fopan.  -3  cpnbon  f  lum  fijiicpe 
Jpidice.  f  by  )»a  ne  ]»>)dape  ]»e  Jwep  nfcpofie.  baspbe  bequt  pe 
fe  mibtrel- 

Py  ^  Romane  comoii  cmTajioitme.  j  faefk  eaU  apcftam  "^  ky 
^^emetxan.  ^  mone^a  bypij  abpaecan :  •     Da  f enbon  Tafie&tme 
SBj^pap  aeftqi  pifeume.  ^p  by  bnn  senijef  penbon.  -^  Pqipuf. 
Qupa  cymn^  bim  com  ^  mib  Jnun  mfl&]rcan  pnitume.  a^^8^ 
^  cm  ^anj-hepe  je  oa  pab-bepe>      pe  fmy  on  t$azn  ba^om 
^;ana&pf  ob  opep  etdle  otSpe  cymn^af .  ae^^p  ^e  mib  hif  nudan 
pilcame.  ^e  mib  bif  p»b-]^editun^.  ^e  mib  hif  yi^icpmfce',- 
FopjKun  j^lfte  Pippuf  Tapencmnm.  pop^im  fe  TajM!iit>e  jreo 
baph  pef  ^etimbpeb  op  Laecebemomum.  ^  b^  jaee  fa  fSBf.  3 
he  ha^rbe  Iliefpih  him  to  pnltume.  ^  COMebome.  -^  he  ha^cbe 
n.  elpenba  to  ^am  jepeoh&e  mib  hnn.  ye  Romane  aap  na  ne 
^epapon.  he  paef  fe  popma  mam  ye  by  aipeft  on   ficalram 
bpohte.  he  peep  eac  on  tSam  baj^um  ^leapaft  to  pi^e  3  to 
^epmne.  baton  ]nim  anmn  j)  hme  hif  jobi^*  ^  hip  bic^l^ylb  be- 
ppicon  fe  he  bejanjenbe  pwp ;  •     £^  he  hi  ahpobe  hif  jobap . 
hpae^ep  heopa  pceolbe  on  o^pum  pje  habban.  }?e  he  on  Roma- 
num.   J'e  Romane  on  him.  ]>a  anbpypban  hi  him  tpeobce  3 
cpa&bon.  Du  ha&ppt  o^tSe  na&ppt^l-      Daet  popme  ^epeoht  -p  he 
pi^  Romanmn  ha&pbe.  hit  paep  m  Eompania.  neah  j^sepe  ea  fe 
mon  Lipum  ha&t'*      Da  a&ptep  fam  ye  fa&p  on  a&^pe  healpe 
micel  pa&l  jeplejen  pa&p.  fa  het  Pippup  bon  fa  elpenbap  on  f 
^peoht;*     Siffan  Romane  f  jepapan.   ^  him  mon  ppjicne 
ppenc  to  bybe.  ppjrlcne  by  aep  ne  jq^apon.  ne  pecj^  nehypbon. 
fa  plu^on  by  ealle  baton  annm  menn.  pe  p»p  QDinatinp  Is^acen. 
he  jenetSbe  unbep  anne  dpenb.  ^  he  bine  on  fone  napdaa 
opptanj ;.    Da  pi^San  he  yppe  psep^  ^epunbob.  he  opploh  nnecl 
f »p  polcep.  J  ae^ep  je  fa  poppapbon  f e  him  on  apan  paspan. 
^  eac  fa  oDpe  elpenbap  pticabe  ^  ^pemebe.  ^  fa  eac  maeft 
ealle  pppupbon.  fe  fa&p  on  upan  pa&pon.  *;}  fdi  fe  Romaae 
^plymeb  pa&pe.  by  pa&pan  fehjebylbe.  mib  f am  ^  by  pipbonha 
by  to  fam  elpenbam  pcei^an  >     On  tSam  ^epeohte  paep  Bo* 
mana  xiiii.  !L  q^la^en  peCena.  ^  hanb*eahtati^  3  yiiu  bnnb. 
^panjen.  3  fa&pa  jeboj^bpa  pa&pan  oppla^en  m.  buiib  3  ai^ 
M.  3  fa&p  pa&pon  yii.  hunb  ^tSpanesia  ^enumen  >     pit  nsBfiift 
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HLmrproleUu^  miglit  not  remain  behind.  These  were  thoae 
wham  thej  had  ai^ointed  that  they  might  beget  children  bj 
their  wivea,  while  they  went  forth  to  war,  and  said  that  it 
weamnfl  to  them  wiser  not  to  dispense  with  those  who  there 
went  fbrthy  let  whoever  might  have  children. 

The  iBomaos  then  came  upon  the  Tarentines,  and  there 
laid  waste  all  that  they  found,  and  took  many  towns.  Theie- 
upon  the  TarentLnes  sent  everywhere  for  aid,  where  th^ 
conld  ^mect  any:  and  Fyrrhns,  long  of  Epirus,  came  to 
them  wiiux  tiie  greatest  aid,  both  of  foot  and  horse.    He  wa^ 
JM.  those  days^  &med  above  all  other  kings,  as  well  £or  his 
great  arm^  as  £:»r  his  counsels,  and  for  his  militaiy  skill. 
P^prhns  aided  the  Tarentines,  because  the  city  of  Tarentum 
had  been  built  by  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  thai  under 
his^vemm^it;  and  he  had  the  Thessalians  to  aid  him,  and 
ihe  Maoedonians ;  and  he  had  twenty  elephants  with  him  for 
that  war,  which  [animals]  the  Ecmians  had  not  before  seen: 
he  was  <he  first  man  who  introduced  them  into  Italy:  he 
was  also  in  those  days  the  most  eiipert  in  battle  and  warfare, 
exo^t  onl^  that  his  gods  and  his  idols  that  he  worshiped 
deceived  hmi.    When  he  inquired  of  his  gods,  which  of  them 
shottkl  have  victoiy  ovw  the  other,  he  over  the  Bomans,  or 
the  Bomans  over  him,  they  answered  him  ambiguoudy: 
''  Thou  wilt  have  it  or  not  have  it."    The  first  battle  that  he 
had  with  the  Bomans  wae^in  Campania,  near  the  river  called 
the  Luris.  *  IHiere,  after  a  great  shrughter  was  made  on  both 
fiidesy  Pyrrhus  conunanded  the  elephants  to  be  led  into  the 
battle.    When  the  Bomans  saw  that  such  a  wile  was  prac- 
tised on  them,  auch  as  they  before  had  not  seen  nor  heard 
fi»oken  o^  thej  fled,  all  save  one  man,  who  was  called 
Minutins.    He  ventured  [to  go]  under  an  elephant,  so  that 
he  stabbed  it  in  the  navel.   When  it  was  angry  and  wounded 
it  slew  many  of  the  people,  so  that  both  those  perished  who 
were  upon  it^  and  he  also  wounded  and  irritated  the  oth^ 
dephaats,  so  that  most  of  those  also  perished  who  were  on 
thsba;  and  althongh  the  Bomans  were  put  to  flight,  they 
were,  nevertheless^  emboldened  by  knowing  how  they  should 
[act]  with  elephants.    In  that  battle  fourteen  thousand  foot 
of  tibe  Bomans  were  slain,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty 
taken  prisoners ;  and  of  the  horse  there  were  slain  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred ;  and  there  were  seven  hundred  ensigns 
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^ef»b  hpKt  Pippufef  polcef  ^epealleii  ynjie,  fofipon  hit  n»f 
]^p  on  y«m  tibum.  f  mon  s&ni^  p»l  on  fa,  healpe  pimbe.  ]^ 
yorme  pylbpe  p»f .  bucon  ]>»p  yj  l»f  opflajen  pa&jie.  fpa'  mib 
Slexanbpe  p»f .  on  ]>am  popman  ;^efeohce.  ]>e  he  pi^  Dapiuf 
peaht.  )»8&p  n»f  hif  polcef  na  ma  opf la^en  }K>nne  ni^on  I  •  Sc 
Pippuf  jebicnebe  ept  hu  him  feo  f ije  jebcobe.  ]>e  he  opep  Bo- 
mane  h»pbe.  ]Ni  he  cptei^  aet  bip  J^^^F  bupa.  "3  hit  fpa  }^pon 
appat.  B^c  hapa  t$u  lopep .  ^  ic  ]>a  mopte  opeppmnJan.  ye 
»p  p»pon  unopeppunnen.  "3  ic  eac  ppam  him  opeppunnen 
eom  1  •  Da  ahp ebon  hme  hip  fepiw[,  bpi  he  ppa  heanlic  popb  be 
him  pylpum  ^ecpsebe.  f  he  opeppimnen  p»pe.  )>a  anbp^be  he 
him  ^  cp8&^.  Irip  ic  S^pape  ept  pp^lcne  pje  »t  Romanum.  Jwnne 
ms&s  ic  pt$^an  butan  8&lcon  ]>e^ne  Epeca  lanb  pecean^  I  •  Baet 
peapt$  eac  Romanum  on  ypelum  tacne  66 jf^  »p  foin  ^epeohte. 
fa.  hy  on  pypbe  p»pon.  f  J>»r  polcep  pceolbe  micel  hpype  beon. 
jia  tSunop  opploh  xxiiii.  heopa  pobpepa.  "^  ]>a  ot$pe  ^ebpocabe 
ap^  comon;-  JEptep  fam  jepuhton  Fippup  ^  Romane  m 
2Spuha.  ]7»pe  ]>eobe.  fa&p  peapS  Pippup  punb  on  ot$pan  eapme. 
J  Romane  h»pbon  p^e.  "3  ha&pbon  jeleopnob  ma  qiaepta.  huhy 
fa,  elpenbap  beppican  mihton.  mib  ]mm  fe  hy  namon  tpeopii. '] 
plojon  on  otSepne  enbe  momje  pceappe  ipene  na&xlaf .  "j  hy 
mib  plexe  bepunbon.  *]  onb»pnbon  hit.  ^  be)yybbon  hit  ponne  on 
tSone  elpenb  hinban.  f  hy  ]>onne  popan  pebenbe.  s&^Sep  je  pop 
}>8Br  plexep  bpyne.  je  pop  ]>»pa  ns&^a  pticunje.  f  act  selcan  fa 
poppupbon  »pep;  fe  him  on  upan  ps&pan.  3  p^an  -^  otSep  pole 
ps&pon  fpa  ppit$e  pleanbe.  ppa  hy  him  pcilban  pceolban :  •  On 
yarn  jepeohte  ps&p  Romana  ehta  M.  oppla^en.  3  xi.  ^t^panon 
jenumen:-  Siib  Pippupep  hepep  ps&p  xx.  if.  opplajen.  "J  hyp 
jutJpana  [Lni.]^  jenumen*.  Da  peap^  Pippupe  cu^  f  2%a- 
thoclep.  Sipacupa  cymn^.  ]>»pa  bu]^-leoba.  p»p  ^epapen  on 
8iciha  faxn  lanbe:*  Da.  pop  he  ]>ibep.  "j  f  pice  to  him 
jenybbe:* 

Bona  ppa  f  jepinn  mib  Romanum  jeenbob  pa&p.  ppa  pafep  f»P 
peo  mom^pealbepte  pol  mib  man-cpeahne.  je  eac  f  nanuhr 
bepenbep.  ne  pip  ne  nyten.  ne  mihton  nanuht  hbbenbep  ^e- 
bepan.  f  hy  fa  8Bt  nyhptan  ps&pon  optpeope.  hpa&^ep  him 
8&ni^  mann  eac  acuman  pceolbe.  ]rai  penbe  Pippup  ppam  Sicilium 
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taken.     It  was  not  said  how  many  of  Fyrrhns'B  people  were 
slaiiiy  becauBe  it  was  not  the  custom  in  those  times  to  count 
any  slaughter  on  that  side  which  was  the  preyaUing  one, 
nziiess  a  veiy  small  number  were  slain,  as  it  was  with  Alex- 
ander, in  the  first  battle  he  fouffht  against  Darius,  where  of 
his  people  there  were  no  more  than  nine  slain.  But  Pyrrhus 
testified  afterwards  how  he  liked  the  yictory  he  had  over  the 
lElomans,  when  at  the  door  of  his  god  he  said,  and  thereon  so 
wrote  it :  ^^  Have  thanks,  thou  Jove,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  overcome  those  who  before  had  not  been  overcome ;  and  I 
am  also  overcome  by  them."    His  officers  thereupon  asked 
him  why  he  said  such  debasing  words  of  himself,  that  he  was 
overcome,  when  he  answered :  "  If  I  again  gain  such  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Bomans,  I  mav  afterwards  return:  to  Qreece 
without  any  soldier."    "For  the  Eomans  also  it  appeared  as 
an  evil  token,  before  the  battle,  when  they  were  in  camp, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  &R  of  the  people,  when  thunder 
slew  twenty-four  of  their  fodderers,  and  the  others  came 
away  half-dead.    After  that  Pyrrhus  and  the  Eomans  fought 
in  the  country  of  Apulia,  where  Pyrrhus  was  wounded,  in  one 
of  his  arms,  and  the  Bomans  had  the  victory,  and  had  learned 
more  devices,  how  they  might  circumvent  the  elephants,  by 
taking  st^es,  into  one  end  of  which  they  drove  many  sharp 
iron  mjlsy  and  wound  flax  about  them  and  sQt  it  on  fire,  and 
then  drove  it  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  elephant,  so  that  they 
ran  raging  mad,  both  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  the 
flax  and  the  pricking  of  the  nails ;  so  that  with  every  one 
those  first  perished  that  were  upon  them ;  and  afterwards 
they  as  impetuously  slew  the  other  people  as  they  should 
have  protected  them.    In  that  battle  eight  thousand  of  the 
Bomans  were  slain  and  eleven  ensigns  taken.     And  ot 
Pyrrhus's  army  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  and  [fifty-three] 
of  his  ensigns  taken.    It  then  became  known  to  Pyrrhus, 
that  Agathocles,  king  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  was  dead 
in  the  land  of  Sicily.    Thereupon  he  proceeded  thither,  and 
subjected  that  realm  to  him. 

As  soon  as  that  war  with  the  Bomans  was  ended,  there 
was  such  a  complicated  pestilence  with  mortality,  that  even 
nothing  bearing,  neither  women  nor  cattle  could  bring  forth 
anything  living ;  so  that  at  last  they  were  in  despair  whether 
any  man  should  be  bom  to  them.    Pyrrhus  then  turned 
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€fc  to  Bomaniim.  -]  bun  oii2;eaii  com  Cnpiuf.  f e  coxi^-iiL  3 
heojui  f  ISpibbe  jepeobt  p»]-  cm  Lacaaiam.  on  Kpopnif  JfSBpe 
bme>  Deh  fe  Romaae^  fume  l^le  ha&jrbon  fpitSoji  fleam 
^efvobt;  ^cnme  ^ej^olit.  sep  ])oime  h^  ^qnpon  '^  man  y^  elpenbaf 
on  f  ^eobt  bybe.  ac  p55an  li^  )ia  ^erapaii  hu  h]^  hi  2^^|ie- 
meten.  -p  hy  J^a  pejian  j^^iiSe  fleaabe  ^  ky  jylj^tan  f ceoibsn.  -^ 
Pippiifq-  hqie  peapS  popjmm  fpitSoft;  on  pleiane;-  On  Jmm 
^efBofate  Pippnf  hsDfbe  hnnb-eahtafiis  M.  feiSena.  3  v.  H.  ^e- 
liofifebpa.  J  ^8&p  pef  zxxn.  iL  opplajoi.  -}  mi.  himb  ^epanjen  :- 
i%tep)iBm  Pippuf  pop  op  Italimn.  jmb  v.  ^eap  ]>8&f  }«  he  »p 
^Hfion  com.  3  paSe  ^SBf  ye  he  ham  com.  he  polbe  abpecan 
2l^^p  ]Ni  buph.  *]  ]»8&p  peap6  mib  aniua  ftane  oppoppen  > 

iBftep  ]»am  )^  Tapentme  ^eabfoban  f  Fippnp  beab  paep. 
)rat  penbon  by  on  ISpfpice.  to  IZaptajimenfq-.  s&p&ep  puknime. 
3  ept  pi6  Bomanimi  punaan.  3  pa^  )>»p  ^  hjr  toja&bepe  co- 
mon.  Romane  bs&pbon  pi^e '  •  Dep  onpmibon  flapta^m^enf^ 
f  him  mon  opepfpi]wn  mdite.  ]>eb  b^  nan  pole  »p  mib  jepeobre 
opeppinnan  ne  indite  >  Eianon^  }nmi  ]>e  Pippup  pi5  Romane 
pmnenbe  peep,  by  baefbon  ektn,  l^an*.  Sk  ba&pbon  by  }»a 
eahtf^an  Re^enpe  to  putenme  jofette*.  Da  ne  ^etpupabe 
pe  ehta^a  b»l  ^aepa  le2;ian  f  Romane  Pippiq*e  piSftanban 
mibte.  an^mmon  ^  heppan  3  bynan  }ml  ye  by  j^uiSian  pceoi- 
bon  -.  Da  Romane  f  ;^eabpoban.  ]Ni  fenbon  by  fifbejfk  Iieani- 
tiup  beopa  conpol  mib  pubnnne.  to  ym  ^  be  on  him  ^eppasoe. 
f  by  pa  plo^on  3  bynbon  ye  ealle  Romane  j^ttian  polbon.  j  be 
ytL  fpa  ^ebybe  *.  8iime  he  opploh.  pume  jebanb  3  bam  fenbe. 
3  y»ji  ps^an  p^San  pitnabe.  3  pit$5an  )ia  beapba  mib  ceopp- 
»xmn  op-acoppene> 


n. 

Mfcefi  yam  ye  Romane-bupb  jetimbpeb  psep  cccc.  prntpam 
3  Lzxvu.  iBpajibOTL  on  Rome  y^  ypelan  ponbop.  f  psep  »pejT. 
%  ^kmop  toplob  faypa  bebftan  jobep  hup.  lopepep.  3  eac  ywjpe 
bap^e  peafl  micel  to  eopSan  ^dbipeap.  3  eac  f  ypy  pulpap  on 
anpe  niht  bpobton  anq*  beabef  mannep  bcboman  binnan  ^ 
bapb.  3  byne  )nqip^an  ftycconselnm  tobpubon.  ot$  ]>a  mean 
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from  Sicily  again  to  the  Eomans,  and.  Curius,  the  conaul, 
came  againat  him,  and  their  third  hattle  was  in  Lucania,  on 
the  mountaiii  *bf  Arusius.  Although  the  Eomans  had  for 
some  while  thought  more  of  flight  than  of  fighting,  hefore 
they  saw  that  the  enemy  brought  the  elephants  into  the 
hattle ;  yet  after  they  saw  how  they  could  u'ritate  them,  so 
that  they  impetuously  slew  those  whom  they  should  aid, 
Pyrrhus's  army  was  chiefly  on  that  account  put  to  flight. 
In  that  battle  Fyrrhus  had  eighty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  there  were  thirty-six  thousand  slain  and 
four  hundred  captured.  After  that  Pyrrhus  departed  from 
Italy,  about  five  years  from  the  time  he  flrst  came  thither; 
and  soon  after  he  came  home,  he  would  take  the  city  of 
Argos,  and  was  there  mortally  struck  with  a  stone. 

After  the  Tarentines  had  been  informed  that  Pyrrhus  was 
dead,  they  sent  to  Africa,  to  the  Carthaginians,  for  succour, 
and  again  warred  against  the  Eomans;  and  quickly  after 
they  came  together  the  Eomans  had  the  victory.  There  the 
Carthaginians  found  t'hat  they  could  be  overcome,  although 
no  people  had  before  been  able  to  conquer  them  in  war. 
Whue  Pyrrhus  was  warring  against  the  Eomans,  they  had 
eight  legions.  They  then  appointed  the  eighth  to  aid  the 
people  of  Ehegium.  When  this  eighth  part  of  the  legions  felt 
not  confident  that  the  Eomans  could  withstand  Pyrrhus, 
they  began  to  plunder  and  oppress  those  whom  they  should 
protect.  "When  the  Eomans  were  informed  of  that,  they 
sent  thither  their  consul  Q-enucius  with  a  force,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  vengeance  on  them,  for  slaying  and  op* 
pressing  those  whom  aU  the  Eomans  should  protect;  and  he 
did  so.  Some  he  slew,  bound  and  sent  some  home,  and  there 
they  were  afterwards  scourged,  and  their  heads  afterwards 
cut  off  with  axes. 


n. 

Aft:er  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  years,  there  happened  in  Eome  evil  prodigies. 
The  first  was,  that  thunder  struck  the  house  of  their  highest 
god,  Jove ;  and  also  much  of  the  city-wall  fell  to  the  earth; 
and  also  three  wolves,  in  one  night,  brought  a  dead  man's 
body  into  the  city,  and  there  afterwards  tore  it  piecemeal, 

2o 
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onpocan.  "}  ut-Qpnon.  3  hy  p^iSan  onpe^  pliijon'.  On  ]mm 
bapim  ^q«apS.  f  on  aiqie  bune  neah  Romeb^^.  t^oblab  feo 
eop^.  "J  fBBf[  b^pnenbe  pyp  up  of  faspe  eoptlan.  f  on  a&lce 
headjre  ]>aef  pypq*  reo  eop€e  p»f  pp  aecepa  bpaefae  to  axfmn  2;6- 
Ini^nen  *-  Bona  y»j.  on  ]min  s&pc^pan  %espe,  S^op  8anppo- 
nnif  pe  confoL  nub  jypbe  yiH  Pencentef  Icafaa  p^c>  Da 
mib  ]niin  ]»e  hy  hi  jetpymeb  h»):bon  "j  coj^aebepe  polban.  ])a 
peapIS  eop^beopm^  'p  ae^ep  ]>a&pa  jrokai  penbe  imcpeo^anblice. 
f  hy  fceolban  on  ]«  eoptSan  bepncan.  3  hy  ^eah  j*pa  anbfue- 
benbe  ^ebiban  f  fe  eje  opqijan  paef .  "j  ]»ep  pStSan  pa&l^iumhce 
^^uhtonl*  S)a^  pssf  fe  maefta  blob^^  on  a&^jSpe  hea^ 
)nepa  folca.  ]>eh  pe  Romane  p^e  hs&jibe.  )rat  peapan  })9&p  Co  lape 
papbon.'-  Da&p  ps&f  "ssj^yne  f  feo  eopSbeopin^  tacaabe  ]« 
miclan  blob-bpyncaf.  fe  hype  mon  on  )^pe  nbe  to-poplecj* 


in. 

JSptep  )wm  Jye  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  paef  mi.  hunb  pintcpum 
"J  Lxxx.  jemcm^  ]mm  o^nm  mone^um  punbpum.  ye  on  tSam 
bapim  ^elumpan.  j)  mon  ^efeah  peaUan  blob  op  eop^San.  3 
pinan  meolc  op  heopenum  >      On  ]^am  bapun  Captapm^npef 
f  enbon  poltum  Tapentinum.  'p  hy  Jve  ea:8  mihton  peoht»Q  pi^ 
Romanum ;  *      Da  f enbon  Romane  8&p«ibpacan  to  him.  ^  by 
ahfebon  pop  hpy  hy  ^  b]^bon  •.     Da  otSfpopan  hy  Jwun  sepenb- 
pacan  mib  ]>am  bipnepheeftan  al$e.  ^  by  him  n«p]ie  on 
pultume  nsepon.  ]>eh  \e  ]>a  aSaf  pe&pan  neap  mane  ]>onne 
fotJe ; .      On  Jmm  ba^um  Ulcimenfep  3  Thpuf ci  fa  pole  popneah 
ealle  poppupbon  pop  heopa  a^num  bypje.  pop]mm  ]>e  hy  pime 
heopa  J;eopaf  jeppeoban.  •]  eac  him  eaUum  pupbon  to  m^e  3 
to  popjipene  \  •     Da  op])uhte  heopa  ceoplumV  -p  man  J?a  J)eopaf 
ppeobe.  ■]  by  nolbe  \  •      Da  pi^papan  by  fam  hlapopbum  "3  pa 
]>eopaf  mib  him.  o^  by  pylbpan  pa&pon  Jjonne  by ;  •      2Snb  hy 
pSiSan  mib-eaUe  op  t$am  eapbe  abpipon.  5  bun  to  pqaim  byboo 
jia  ye  a&p  pa&pan  heopa  blsepbian!*     Da  p^^an  ^obtan  pB 
blappbaf  Romane.  "-i  by  him  2<&pylftan.  f  by  ejac  to  heopa 
i^nnm  becomon  *  • 


.  until  the  men  awoke  and  ran  out,  and  they  afterwards  fled 

amray.     In  those  days  it  befel,  that  on  a  hill  near  the  citjr  of 

lEtome,  the  earth  opened  and  there  was  burning  fire  up  m)m 

tlie  earth,  so  l^at  on  each  side  of  the  Are,  the  earth,  for  the 

breadth  of  five  acres,  was  burnt  to  assies.     Soon  after  this,  in 

tl&e  following  year,  Sempronius  the  consul  marched  with  an 

army  againtrt  the  Pieentes,  a  people  oi  Italy.    Then,  when 

they  had  put  themselves  in  array,  and  would  engage,  there 

-vfraa  an  eaoi^hquake,  so  that  both  people  imagined  indubitably 

thtat  they  would  sink  into  the  earth,  and  they,  nevertheless, 

continued  thus  dreading  until  the  terror  had  passed  over, 

and  afterwards  there  fiercely  fou^t.    There  was  a  vast 

bloodshed  of  those  people  on  Doth  sides,  though  the  Bomans 

bad  the  victoiy,  when  few  were  left  there.    There  was  seen 

tb&t  the  earthquake  betokened  the  great  blood-drenchings 

which  they  let  flow  on  her. 


ni. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
among  many  otiier  wonders  that  happened  in  those  days, 
blood  was  seen  to  boil  from  the  earth,  and  milk  to  rain  from 
the  heavens.  In  those  days  the  Carthaginians  sent  succour 
to  the  Tarentines,  that  mey  might  the  more  easily  flght 
against^the  Eomans.  Th^^upon  the  Bomans  sent  messengers 
to  them,  and  asked  them  why  they  so  did  ?  They  then  swore 
to  the  messengers  with  a  most  shamefbl  oath,  that  they  had 
never  afforded  them  aid;  although  those  oaths  were  nearer  to 
falsehood  than  to  truth.  In  those  days,  the  nations  of  the 
Yulsinienses  and  Etruscans  almost  all  nearly  perished  tiirough 
their  own  folly,  because  they  had  freed  some  of  their  slaves, 
and  were  also  too  mild  to  tkem  all,  and  too  indulgent.  Then 
their  ehuils  took  it  ill  that  the  lords  had  freed  the  slaves, 
and  would  not  [free]  them.  They  thereupon  rose  against 
the  lords,  and  the  slaves  with  them,  until  they  were  s1ax)nger 
than  they.  And  they  afterwards  entirely  drove  them  from 
the  country,  and  took  for  wives  those  who  had  previously 
been  their  mistresses.  Afterwards  the  lords  appEed  to  the 
Eomans,  and  they  aided  them,  so  that  they  again  came  to 
their  own. 

2o2 
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IV. 


^jrep  9am  "pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»f  cccc.  piutpum  "j 
Lxxx.  becom  on  Romane  micel  mann-cpealm.  '^  hy  }»a  aec 
]iyhp:aii  ne  abfeban  hps&c  jnefia  ^^ejpajienpa,  pa&pe.  ac  hpaec 
beopa  }K>ime  to  lape  p»pe;-  !Rnb  eac  ]>a  beopola  ]>e  hy  on 
j-ymbel  peoptSobon  hy  amj^bon.  co-eacan  )>am  o^pum  moni^- 
pealbum  bifmpmn  ]>e  h^  Is&penbe  p»pon.  ^  hy  ne  cutSan  on^i- 
can  f  hit  Iiobef  ppacu  peej*.  ac  heton  )ya  bifceopaf  f  hy 
fsebon  ]>am  polce.  f  heopa  jobaj*  him  p»pon  yppe.  to  pom  f 
hi  him  f a- jit  fpitJop  opppebon  "j  blotton  ]>onne  hy  sep  bybon  I  • 
On  ])»pe  ilcan  tibe  I^peppome  p»j*  hatenu  heopa  ^oba  nunne. 
fa  jebypebe  hype  f  heo  hy  popl»j  !•  Py  fa  Romane  pop  Jwun 
2ylte  hi  ahenjan.  ^  eac  fone  f e  J?one  ^It  mib  hype  ^epophte. 
"]  ealle  fa  f e  f one  ^It  mib  him  pipton  "^  mib  him  hselon ; .  pu 
pene  pe  nu  Romane  him  pylp  tJyUice  ppicon  ^  petton  pop  heopa 
a^enum  Sylp®  3  hepin^^e.  •]  f  eah  ;^emon^  f  »pe  hepmje  f  yUica 
bipmepa  on  hy  pylpe  ap»bon.  hu  pene  pe  hu  mone^pa  mapan 
bipmpa  hy  poppyjebon.  »^ep  je  pop  heopa  ajenpe  lupan  3 
lanbleoba.  ^e  eac  pop  heopa  penatum  eje  !• 

Be  EffRTSINS  CeiUINNe :  •  Nu  pe  pculon  pon.  cp8&«  Opo- 
pup.  ymb  f  Pumca  ;^epinn.  f  paep  op  f am  polce  op  I^ptaina  fsepe 
^yP'S'  r^o  pa&p  jetimbpeb  ppam  Qipann  fam  pipmen  Lxxxii. 
pintpum  »p  Romebuph.  ppa  pome  faspa  buphpapena  ypel  3 
heopa  bipmepep  peap9  lytel  apseb  •]  appiten.  ppa  ppa  Tpojup  -3 
Juptmup  p»bon.  pt»p-ppitepap.  popf  on  f  e  heopa  pipe  on  n»nne 
p»l  pel  ne  S^pop.  natiep  ne  innan  ppam  him  pylpum.  ne  utane 
ppam  otSpum  polcum;-  8pa-feah.  to-eacan  fam  ^pelum.  hy 
jepetton.  fonne  him  micel  mann-cpealm  on  becom.  ^  hy 
pceolbon  menn  heopa  jobmn  blotan>  8pa  eac  fa  beopla.  fe 
hy  on  ^elypbon.  ^el»pbon  hy  f  fa  f e  f aep  onh»lebe  p»pan.  f 
hy  hale  pop  hy  cpealbon.  ^  pa&pon  ya,  menn  to  fon  bypje.  f  hy 
penbon  f  hy  mihton  f  jTrel  mib  fam  jeptillan.  ^  fa  beopla^  to 
fon  lyti^e.  f  hy  hit  mib  fam  ^emicleban.  ^  popfon  fe  hy  ppa 
ppitSe  bypi^e  p»pon.  him  com  on  Iiobep  ppacu.  on  ^epeohtum 
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IV. 


After  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
a  great  mortality  came  on  the  Eomans,  so  that  at  last  they 
did  not  ask  how  many  had  died,  but  how  many  of  them  then 
remained.  And  also  the  devils,  whom  they  constantly  wor- 
sWped,  led  them  astray,  in  addition  to  the  other  manifold 
scandals  that  they  taught  them,  so  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  the  vengeance  of  QtoA ;  but  commanded 
the  priests  to  tell  the  people  that  their  gods  were  wroth 
with  them,  in  order  that  they  might  more  frequently  offer  and 
sacrifice  to  them  than  they  had  ere  done.  At  the  same  time 
it  happened  that  a  vestal  of  their  gods,  who  was  named 
Capparonia,  committed  incontinence.  For  that  crime  the 
Somans  hanged  her,  and  also  him  who  had  perpetrated  the 
crime  with  her,  and  all  those  who  were  privy  to  the  crime, 
and  concealed  it  among  themselves.  How  can  we  now 
imagine,  that  the  Eomans  themselves  wrote  and  composed 
such  [narratives]  for  their  own  glory  and  praise,  and  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  the  praise,  have  related  such  disgraces  of  them- 
selves ?  How  many  may  we  imagine  greater  disgraces  they 
h&ye  passed  in  silence,  both  for  love  of  themselves  and 
countiymen,  as  well  as  for  fear  of  their  senate  ? 

Of  the  Caethaginiak  Wae.  "We  will  now,  says 
Orosius,  begin  concerning  the  Carthaginian  war  (that  was  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  that  was  built  by  the 
woman  ;^Elisa  eighty-two  years  before  Eome),  as  of  the 
calamities  of  the  citizens  and  their  disasters  little  has  been 
said  and  written,  as  Trogus  and  Justinus,  the  historians, 
have  related;  because  their  affairs  at  no  time  succeeded  well, 
neither  within  among  themselves,  nor  without  from  other 
nations.  And  yet,  in  addition  to  these  evils,  they  decreed, 
when  a  great  pestilence  came  upon  them,  that  they  should 
sacrifice  men  to  their  gods.  In  like  manner,  the  devils,  in 
whom  they  believed,  instructed  them,  that  for  those  who 
were  unhealed  there  they  should  slay  the  hale;  and  men 
were  so  foolish,  that  they  imagined  they  might  thereby  still 
the  evil,  and  the  devils  so  crafly  that  they  thereby  aug- 
mented it.  And  because  they  were  so  very  foolish,  the 
vengeance  of  God  came  upon  them,  in  wars,  oesides  other 
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co-eacan  oCpum  ypelum.  })»t  p»r  opcojt:  on  Sicibiim  ^  on  Sap- 
Simum  fwoa  i^lanbum.  on  ]>a  hy  jelomlicojT  punnon  I  •  ^pcep 
]>am  ]>e  him  fpa  ofcjia&blice  nnflamp.  f  hy  an^nnon  hir  pitan 
heopa  labceo|mm  "]  heopa  cempum  heopa  «a|ij!^S&.  -^  kim  be- 
buboB  f  hy  on  pp»Cf  i^af  popan  -j  on  eU]»obe ;  •  RkSe  »|£ep 
])am  h;^  beban.  f  hy  mon  co  heopa  ei^be  poplete.  'p  hi  naofcw 
jepanbian.  hp»t$ep  hy  heopa  mebfaoL^a  opepfpitSan  nuhcoa  [- 
Da  him  mon  prnj  poppypnbe.  ]>a  ^efohtan  hy  mib  pipbe  I  •  On 
))»pe  hepgunje  jemette  ye  ylbeftalabceop.  GDaoeuf .  hif  ag;eBne 
funu.  nub  puppupum  ^e^ypebne  on  bifceophabe.  he  hine  fAfOfi 
]>am  25T^an  jebealh.  ^  he  hine  opeppon  het '}  ahon.  ^3  feaskbe  f 
he  pop  hif  popf epennepre  ppelc  pceopp  fCfhebe.  popj^on  Jhi^  Ba&f 
)>eap  mib  him  ^  s&ni;  o6ep  puppupan  popebe  bufcon  cynin^^iam  1' 
Rape  aepcep  ]Mun  hy  be^eacan  Eapcama  ]>a  buph.  ^3  ealie  ya 
aeltepeptan  opplo^on.  ])e  ])8frpinne  psepon.  "j  ]m  o$f&e  kxi  h0° 
^enybbon ;  •  Da  »t:  nihjran.  he  peaptS  pylp  b^ypeb  -3  ofpla- 
^en  ;•     Dip  p»p  ^epopben  on.Hipufep  ba&^e.  Peppac^in^^ef  r 


Y. 

^ptep  )>am  pimilco.  Haptaina  cynmj;.  S^pop  mib  pyjibe  on 
Sicilie.  ^  him  )7»p  becom  ppa  paeplic  ypeL.  f  ])ia  meun  fsepoD 
fpa  pat$e  beabe.  ppa  hit  him  on  becom.  f  hf  ]>a  »t  nihpran  2iy^ 
bebyp^ean  ne  mihton.  3  pop  ]>am  eje  hip  unpiUum  penbe.  3 
ham  pop.  mib  ]wm  ]»e  ]7»p  pmpon ;  •     Sona  ppa  f  popme  pop 
lanb  jepohte.  3  f  e^ephce  ppell  jebobabe.  ppa  psepon  ealle  ^ 
buphpape  Capca^mijenpep  mib  ppiiSlioe  heape  3  pope  onpsi^p^ 
3  »lc  ahpienbe  3  ppmenbe  eptep  hip  jqiynb.  3  hy  untpe^n6t2ice 
nanpa  tpeop^  him  ne  penbon.  bucwi  f  hy  mib-ealle  p(^ 
peopt$an  pceolbam;*     QOib  )>am  ]»e  ]ia  buphpape  ppa^eomophc 
an^in  hepbon.  ]m  com  pe  cyning  pjrlp  mib  hip  pcipe.  "j  kuab  ^^ 
pohte  mib  ppitSe  ly^ephcan  ^e^elan.  -}  ae^t^^  je  he  pylp  ha»- 
peapb  pop.  je  f  pole  f  him  on^ean  com.  eall  hit  him  p^ao^ 
hampeapb  pol^be.  -^  he  pe  cymng  hip  hanba  paap  upppei^ibef 
hpsebenbe  pi's  ]>»p  heoponep.  ^  mib  opepheoptneppe  him  fB^ 
pamenbe  »3f5ep  ^e  hip  agenne  heapbp»l)>a.  ^e  eallep  Jieap  pde^* 
]  he  )>a-2yt  him  pylpum  ^ebybe  f  f»p  yfpjt  paep.  J>a  he  to  Juf 
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evils.    That  wafl  ofibenest  in  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
in  i^Jiich  they  most  frequently  warred.    After  they  had  so 
oJPben  been  iinsncoessful,  they  began  to  blame  their  generals 
saajd  th^  soldiars  for  their  disasters,  and  commanded  them 
-to  go  into  exile  and  banishment.     Shortly  after,  the^  prayed 
to   be  re-admitted  to  their  coimtry,  that  they  might  try 
-whether  they  conld  overcome  their  bad  fortune.    "When  this 
-was  reftued  them,  they  attempted  with  an  army.     In  the 
ravBge,  the  general-in-cSiief,  Mazeus,  met  his  own  son  clad  in 
piirple,  thou^  one  of  the  priesthood.     On  account  of  that 
gaiment  he  was  incensed,  and  he  commanded  him  to  be 
seized  md  crucified;  aad  thought  that  in  contempt  of  him 
lie  wore  such  a  garment ;  because  it  is  not  a  custom  with 
them  that  any  other  should  be  clad  in  purple  but  kings. 
Shortly^  after  this  they  got  the  city  of  Carthage,  and  slew  all 
the  chiefs  that  were  m  it,  and  reduced  the  others  to  sub- 
jection.    Then  at  last,  he  was  himself  circumyented  and 
slain.     This  happened  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  king  of  ike 
Pexsioofl. 

V. 

After  that  Himilco,  king  of  Carthage,  proceeded  with  an 
army  to  SicHy,  and  there  came  upon  them  such  a  sudden  evil, 
that  men  were  dead  as  soon  as  it  came  upon  them,  so  that  at 
last  they  could  not  bury  them;  and  from  fear  against  his 
will  departed,  and  proceeded  home  with  those  that  there 
were.  As  soon  as  the  first  ship  reached  the  land  and  an- 
nounced the  fearful  intelligence,  then  were  all  the  Cartha- 
ginian citizens  affected  with  violent  groaning  and  weeping, 
and  eveiy  one  asking  and  inquiring  after  his  friends,  and 
would  positively  believe  nothing  true,  but  that  they  must  all 
have  perished.  "While  the  citizens  were  engaged  on  so 
mournful  a  subject,  the  king  himself  came  with  his  ship,  and 
landed  in  a  very  squalid  garment,  and  both  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  and  the  people  who  had  come  to  meet 
him,  all  followed  him  homewards  weeping;  and  he,  the  king, 
stretched  out  his  hands  upwards  towards  heaven,  and  with 
overflowing  heart,  bewaQed  both  his  own  hard  fortune  and 
that  of  all  the  people ;  and  he,  moreover,  did  to  himself  that 
which  was  worst,  when  he  came  to  his  house,  when  he  there 
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inne  com.  ]>a  he  f  pole  ]>»p-ute  betjnbe.  3  hme  a&nne  ymfk- 
inne  beleac. ";)  hine  f^lpne  offloh ;  •     iEpep  yeaa  pay  fom  peli^ 
mann  binnan  Captaina.  fe  ynj  haten  paiino.  -j  p»f  mib  unje- 
mete  pmy  c^ebomef  ^nenbe  :•     jSc  him  jejmhte  ^  he  mib 
^»pa  pitena  pillum  him  ne  mihce  tocuman.  3  him  ro  jiaebe 
jenam  f  he  hy  ealle  to  ^epeopbum  to  him  jehet.  p  he  h^ 
pt$t$an  mihce  mib  attpe  acpeUan.  ac  hic  g^peapS   }niph    ^ 
amelbob.  )>e  he  2;e)K)ht  h»):be  *})  him  co  t$»pe  baebe  fyljfxxa 
f ceolbe ; .     Da  he  onpunbe  f  f  cui$  p»f .  fa.  ^ejabepabe  he  ealle 
]>a  }eoyaf  3  ]»  ypelan  menu  )>e  he  mihce.  3  )>ohte  f  he   on  )ya 
buphpape  on  un^^eapepe  become,  ac  hit  him  peaptS  tefioji  cu5  > 
Da  him  8&t  ]>»pe  bypi^;  ne  ^efpeop.  ])a  ^epenbe  he  mib  xxiiu.  m. 
to  anpe  ot$eppe  b^^ij.  3  ]>ohte  f  he  ]>a  abp»ce :  •     Da  ha&fbon 
}a  buph-leoba  OOaupitane  him  to  pultume.  3  him  onjean  comon 
butan  F»jt;ene.  3  pannon  ^epen^on.  3  fa  ot5pe  jeplymbon.  -j 
fssji  fi^San  tintpe^ab  peap%;*     iEpept  hme  man  rP^uiZ-  t'^ 
fticobe  him  mon  )>a  e^an  ut.  3  p^tSan  him  mon  floh  y&  hanba 
op.  ]>a  f  heapob.  3  eall  hip  c^n  mon  opploh.  yf  lep  hit  mon 
upepan  bajum  ppece.  o9t$e  a&nij  otSep  boppte  ep  ppj'lc  onj^m- 
nan ;  •    Dip  ^epeAfiiS  on  Philippupep  be^e.  f  »p  cjninjep ;  •  iEptep 
])am  hypbon  Eaptanienpep  f  pe  m»pa  Mexanbep  h»pbe  abpocen 
Tipum  ])a  buph.  peo  pep  on  eep-ba^^um  heopa  ]^lbpena  etSel.  ^ 
onbpebon  f  hjr  eac  to  him  cuman  polbon*..     Da  penbon  hj 
J'lbep  ^milcop.  heopa  J'one  j^eapeptan  mann.  f  he  ^exanbpep 
pipan  bepceapobe.  ppa  he  hit  him  ept  ham  onbeab.  on  anum 
bpebe  appiten.  3  pit5tSan  hit  appiten  f»f  he  hit  opep-pophte 
mib  peaxe  ;*      €pt  ])a  ^exanbep  ^epapen  p»p  3  he  ham  com.  fa 
tujon  hine  ]>8&pe  bup^e  pitan.  f  he  heopa  ppicbomep  pi^  ^ex- 
anbep  ppemmenbe  p»pe.  3  hme  pop  fape  tihtlan  opplojon^ 
iEptep  fam  Haptamenpep  punnon  on  8icihe.  ]>8&p  him  pelbon 
teala  ^eppeop.  3  beps&tan  heopa  heapob-buph.  Sipacupep  p»p 
hatenu ;  •     Da  ne  onha^^obe  ^t^athocle.  heopa  cyiimje.  f  he 
pit$  hjr  mihte  buton  peeptene  ^^epeohtan.  ne  eac  f  hjr  ealle 
mihton  pop  metelepte  J^eep  binnan  ^ebiban.  ac  leton  heopa 
pultum  f 8Bp  binnan  beon.  be  fam  baele.  J>e  hy  8&2^ep  mihton  je 
heopa  pepten  ^ehealban.  je  eac  f  fa  mete  haepbon  ]>a  hpile.  3 
pe  cynin;  mib  fam  ot^pum  beele  on  pcipum  pop  on  Captanienpe. 
3  hJr  patSe  f  aep  popbs&pnan  het.  J>e  he  to  lanbe  S^F^P*  pop)w)n 
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shut  the  people  out,  and  locked  himself  therein  alone,  and' 
slew  himself.    After  that,  there  was  a  wealthy   man  in 
Carthage,  who  was  named  Hanno,  and  was  immoderately 
craving  after  the  kingship.    But  it  seemed  to  him  that  with 
the  Tvill  of  the  senators  he  could  not  attain  it,  and  he  took 
tlie  resolution  that  he  would  hid  them  all  to  a  feast,  in  order 
tliat  he  might  then  kill  them  by  poison.    But  it  was  divulged 
through  those  who  he  had  thought  would  have  aided  him  in 
the  deed.    When  he  found  that  it  was  known,  he  gathered 
all  the  slaves  and  the  evil  men  that  he  could,  and  thought 
that  he  could  come  on  the  citizens  unawares ;  hut  it  had  been 
previously  made  known  to  them.    When  he  did  not  succeed 
at  the  city,  he  betook  himself  with  twenty-four  thousand  to 
another  city,  and  thought  he  could  capture  it.    But  the 
citizens  had  the  Mauritanians  to  aid  them,  and  came  against 
him  outside  the  fortress,  and  took  Hanno,  and  put  the  others 
to  ^ght,  and  there  he  was  afterwards  tortured.    Eirst  they 
scourged  him,  then  put  his  eyes  out,  and  afterwards  struck 
off  his  hands,  then  his  head,  and  slew  all  his  kin,  lest  they  at 
a  &ture  day  might  avenge  it,  or  any  other  might  again  dare 
the  like.    This  happened  in  the  days  of  Pimp  the  king. 
After  that,  the  Carthaginians  heard  that  the  G-reat  Alexander 
had  taken  the  city  of  Tyre,  which,  in  days  of  old,  was  the 
country  of  their  forefathers,  and  dreaded  lest  they  shoidd  also 
come  to  them.    Thereupon  they  sent  Amilcar  thither,  their 
most  expert  man,  that  he  might  observe  Alexander's  move- 
ments, so  that  he  might  announce  it  to  them  at  home  written 
on  a  board ;  and  after  it  was  written,  he  worked  it  over  with 
wax.    After  Alexander  was  dead  and  he  was  come  home,  the 
senators  of  the  city  accused  him  of  having  acted  treache- 
rously towards  them  with  Alexander,  and  for  that  accusation 
slew  nim.    After  that  the  Carthaginians  made  war  on  Sicily, 
where  they  seldom  succeeded  well,  and  besieged  their  chief 
city  called  Syracuse.    Then  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to 
Agathocles,  their  king,  that  he  should  fight  with  them  outside 
his  fortress,  nor  also  that,  on  account  of  want  of  food,  they 
should  all  remain  within  it;  but  let  a  part  of  their  force  be 
within,  both  that  they  might  hold  their  fastness,  and  also 
that  during  that  while  they  might  have  food ;  and  the  king 
with  the  other  part  proceeded  in  ships  to  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  and  immediately  after  he  had  reached  land  com- 
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he  ndybe  f  hif  pynb  heopa  ept  ssni^e  aapealb  he^be.  "3  lum 
)>»p  pa^e  pefMi  sepophte.  '}  ps&f  f  pole  )«]ion-ut:  fleanbe  ] 
hynenbe.  c^  panno.  pBBf  folcef  oiSe\i  cynm^.  hme  sec  yam 
fieftene  ^efohte  nub  xx.  m.  :•  Sc  hme  S^adiodef  ^ejdyiiibe 
3  hif  pokef  Offloh  11,  m.  ;]  hnn  seft^p-jryl^enbe  p»f  0?$  y.  mila 
CO  ]»»pe  b^S  I^pt^aiuenfe.  "3  ^ssp  o^p  ps&jren  ^epopbre. 
*]  ])»p  ymbutan  ps&f  hep^enbe  "j  bs&pnenbe.  "^  riapt^ainiaife 
mihcon  jep eon  op  heopa  b^;  f  pyp.  3  J'one  teonan  )K)ime 
by  on  pope  ptepon  [  •  Ymbe  ]K>ne  tnnan  )»e  t$if  pasf .  2&ibpa 
ps&f  haten  ^athodep  bpo^op.  fone  he  aet  ham  on  fxfit 
bypiS  him  beaeptan  kc;.  he  bepipebe  f  pole  ])e  hi  enabp ecen 
haBpbon.  on  anpe  niht  un^apepe.  3  hie  m»ft  eaQ  opfloh. 
3  ])a  otSpe  to  f cipaa  o^plntjon : .  2&Lb  pal$e  ]>aBf  ]^  hy  ham 
comon.  3  '^  ppell  cuiS  peapl$  Eaptamienpum.  ppa  pupbon  by 
ppa  ppif5e  pop]»ohte.  f  nal»f  "^  an  f  ^S^aziiode  mane^  bypij 
to  japol-^lbum  pupbon.  ac  eac  by  hmi  heapma&liun  pylfe 
on  hanb  eobon.  ppa  eac  Opeplep  pe  cynin^.  mib  Cipente  hip  poke, 
hme  eac  ^okce:-  Kc  l^S^hockp  jebybe  imtpeopbce  p5 
hme.  f  he  hme  on  hip  p»pum  beppac  3  oppkh.  ppa  hmi  eac 
pylpmn  p^tSan  a&ptep  lamp  .*  •  I^p  he  tSa  ]>a  one  mitp60pt$a  ne 
^ebybe.  ppom  yam.  ba&je  he  mdite  butan  bpoce  ealpa  Laptama 
anpealb  be^itan;*  On  J^aspe  hpile  ye  he  yone  nnpseb  i^nph- 
teah.  Bonukop  [Snukop].  Pena  cynmj.  paep  mibpibbe  pitJ  hif 
papenbe.  mib  ealhun  lup  poke:*  Sc  betux  ^Sj^athode  3  kf 
poke  peaptS  un^epaebnep.  f  he  pylp  oppla^en  peap$ : .  iEptep 
hip  beat$e  popan  ept  Eaptamienpep  on  8ualie  mib  pcipmn :  •  ^ 
hy  f  ^eahpebon.  ya.  penbon  hy  a&ptep  Pippupe.  €pipa  cpaa^c.  J 
he  him  pmne  hpde  gepylpte :  • 


TI. 

^ptep  ]>am  ye  Romebuf^  ^etnxibiiab  paep  cocc.  prntpnsz 
3  Lxxxiii.  penbon  GDameptme.  8icilxa  pok.  a&ptep  Romana 
pultume.^  by  pit$  Pena  polce  mihte  >  Da  penbon  hy  Ibssd^ 
Sppiup  iWbmp  ^ne  conpul  nub  pnkumel*     6pt  ]Mk  by 
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maxided  them  to  be  burnt,  because  be  would  not  that  bis 
enemies  should  have,  frfiberwarda  any  power  over  them ;  and 
lie  there  speedily  constructed  a  fortress,  and  was  driving  out 
tlie  people  thrice  and  oppressing  them,  until  Hanno,  the 
people's  other  king,  sought  him  at  the  fortress  with  twenty 
tHousand  men.    But  Agathocles  put  him  to  flight,  and  slew 
t^v^o  thousand  of  his  people,  and  followed  after  him  to  within 
five  miles  of  the  Carthaginian  city,  and  there  constructed 
another  fortress,  and  there  about  was  harrying  and  burning, 
so  that  the  Carthaginians  might  see  the  Are  from  their  city, 
and  the  cahunity,  while  they  were  [out]  in  the  eipedition. 
About  the  time  that  this  was,  the  brother  of  Agathodes,  who 
was  named  Andro,  whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at  home  in 
the  city,  overcame  by  artifice  the  army  that  had  besieged  him, 
in  one  night  unexpectedly,  and  slew  them  almost  ail,  and  the 
others  fled  to  their  ships.     And  immediately  after  they  came 
home,  and  the  intelligence  became  known  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, they  were  so  despised,  that  not  only  many  cities 
became  tributaries  to  Agathocles,  but  also  surrendered  to 
him  in  bodies.     So  also  Ophelias,  the  king,  with  Cyrene, 
his  people,  likewise  sought  him.     But  Agathocles   acted 
treacherously  towards  him,  by  deceiving  him  into  a  compact 
with  him,  and  slew  him  ;  as  it  happened  afterwards  also  to 
himself.     K  he  had  not  done  thait  one  act  of  treacheiy,  he 
might  from  that  day,  without  difficulty  have  acquired  the 
rule  over  all  the  Carthaginians.     During  the  time  that  he 
was  following  that  evil  counsel,  Bomilcar,  the  Punic  king, 
was  peaceably  marching  towards  him  with  all  his  people. 
But  there  was  dissension  between  Agathocles  and  his  people, 
BO  that  he  himself  was  slain.    After  his  death  the  Carnia- 
ginians  proceeded  again  to  Sicily  with  ships.     When  they 
(the  Sicilians)  were  apprized  of  that,  they  «ent  for  Pyrrhus, 
king  <^  EpiruB,  and  he  for  some  time  aided  them. 

VI. 

After  Eorae  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  the  Mamertini,  a  Sicilian  people,  sent  to  the  Eo- 
mans  for  aid,  that  they  might  withstand  the  Punic  people. 
Whereupon  they  sent  to  them  the  consul,  Appius  Claudius, 
with  aid.    Then  after  they  had  proceeded  together  with  their 
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co^aebqie-peapb  popan  mi&  beopa  p oleum.  ]»  piuson  Pene.  fpft 
hjr  efC  yjffye  faebon. ;)  by  pmbpeban  f  hf  »p  ^ujon  a&p  h)- 
tojnbqie  jenealsehcon:-  Fop  )>am  pleame  panno.  Pena 
cyninj.  mi&  eallum  hiy  poke.  peajitS  Romanum  to  jap ol-^lbum. 
^  him  elce  ^eape  ^epealbe  tpa  hunb  calentana  peolpjiep .  on 
aelqie  anpe  talentan  p»f  Lxxx.  punba :  •  iEprep  ]>am  Romane 
befsecan  )»one  ylbpan  pamubalim.  Pena  cymn^.  on  ^S^jence. 
Siciba  bypij.  otS  be  popneab  bun^e  ppealt:*  Da  com  bim 
Pena  oSep  cj^mj  to  pultmne  mib  pcipbepe.  panno  pa&p  baten. 
1  V^?  ^epijineb  peaptS.  ^  Romane  ptS^an  f  p»ften  abpascan.  3 
Pannibal  p e  cjmn^  on  niht  ut-otSpleab  mib  peajmm  mannum.  3 
Lxxx.  pcipa  ^e^abepabe.  "j  on  Romanalanb-jemepo  hep^abe  :• 
On  ]>a  ppace  punbon  Romane  aepept  f  by  pcipa  popbtan.  f 
jeppemebe  Duibup  beopa  conpul  f  f  anpn  peapt$  tiblice 
}>upbto^en.  ppa  f  a&ptep  pyxtijum  baja  ]>»p  "pe  f  tmibep 
acoppen  ps&p .  ]>8ep  pa&pon  xxx.  3  c.  ^eapopa.  ^e  mib  ma&fte  ^e 
mib  pejle.  'j  otSep  conpuL  pe  paep  baten  Copndiup  Spma.  pe 
^epop  on  Lipapip  f  i^^lanb.  to  pannibale  to  punbop-pppsece 
mib  xvi.  pcipan.  fa.  opplob  be  bme  >  Spa  f  ])a  pe  o^ep  conjiil 
jebypbe.  Duibup.  ppa  S^pop  be  to  ]>am  i^anbe  mib  xxx.  pcipum 
";}  Pannibalep  polcep  lu.  bunb  opplob.  3  bip  xxx.  pcipa  ^enam.  "j 
xui.  on  pee  bepencte.  "j  byne  pylpne  jeplymbel*  iEptep  Jiam 
Pumci.  f  pnbon  Laptanienpe.  by  jepetton  pannonan  opep 
beopa  pcipa.  ppa  pannibalep  pa&p  »p.  f  be  bepepebe  SapiSimam 
3  Loppcam  })a  i^anb  pitS  Romanum.  3  be  pa5e  J>»p  pit$  by 
^epeabt  mib  pcipbepe.  3  opplajen  peap6  :• 

Da&p  on  ]>am  a&ptepan  J^ape  Ilalatinup  pe  conpul  pop  mib 
pypbe  to  Lamepmam.  Siciba  bypij.  ac  bun  bepbon  Pene  )>one 
peg  poppeten.  J»»p  be  opep  Jwne  munt  papan  pceolbel*  Da 
^enam  Lalatinup  111.  bunb  manna  mib  bim.  3  on  anpe  bi^elpe 
ptope  ]>one  munt  opepptab.  3  ]>a  menn  apsepbe  f  by  ealle 
onjean  bme  pa&pon  peobtenbe.  3  ])one  pe^  letan  butan  pape. 
f  peo  pypb  pBtSan  })8Bp  tSupb  pop.  •]  })a&p  peaptS  )»  ui.  bimb 
manna  oppla^en  ealle.  buton  ]7am  conpule  anum.  be  com  punb 
ape^;*  iEptep  tSam  Punice  jepetton  ept  ]>one  ealban  pan- 
nibalan.  f  be  mib  pcipum  on  Romane  punne.  ac  ept  )>a  be  J^a&p 
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people,  the  Carthaginiaiis  fled,   as   they  themselves  said 
afterwards ;  and  they  wondered  that  th^  fled  before  they 
liad   engaged  together.     Through  that  mght,  Hanno,  the 
Punic  king,  with  all  his  subjects,  became  tributaries  to  the 
^Romans,  and  paid  them  every  year  two  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  in  each  single  talent  were  eighty  pounds.    After  that 
the  Romans  besieged  the  elder  Annibal,  the  Punic  king,  in 
Agrigentum,  a  city  of  Sicily,  until  he  nearly  perished  with 
hunger.    Then  the  other  Pimic  king,  who  was  named  Hanno, 
came  to  his  aid  with  a  fleet,  and  was  there  put  to  flight,  and 
the   Bomans  afterwards  took  the  fortress,  and  the  king, 
Annibal,  fled  away  by  night  with  a  few  men,  and  gathered 
eighty  ships,  and  pillaged  on  the  Eoman  coasts.     In  re- 
taliation, the  Romans  first  resolved  to  construct  ships,  which 
Duilius,  their  consul,  promoted,  so  that  the  undertaJking  was 
speedily  accomplished;   so  that  after  sixty  days  from  the 
time  that  the  timber  was  cut,  a  hundred  and  thirty  were 
ready,  both  with  mast  and  sail ;  and  the  other  consid,  who 
was  named  Cornelius  Asina,  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Lipara  with  sixteen  ships,  to  a  private  conference  with 
Annibal,  when  he  slew  him.    "When  Duilius,  the  other 
consul,  heard  that,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  with  thirty 
ships,  and  slew  three  hundred  of  Annibal's  people,  and  took 
thirty  of  his  ships,  and  sank  thirteen  in  the  sea,  and  put 
himself  to  flight.     After  that  the  Poeni,  that  is,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, placed  Hanno  over  their  ships,  as  Annibal  had 
previously  been,  that  he  might  defend  the  islands  of  Sardinia 
and  Corsica  against  the  Bomans ;  and  he  soon  after  fought 
against  them  with  a  fleet  and  was  slain. 

In  the  year  after  this,  the  consul  Calatinus  proceeded  with 
an  army  to  Camerina,  a  city  of  Sicily;  but  the  Carthaginians 
had  beset  the  way,  where  he  was  to  pass  over  the  moimtain.- 
Calatinus  thereupon  took  with  him  three  hundred  men  and 
ascended  the  mountain  at  a  secret  place,  and  the  men  feared 
that  they  were  all  fighting  against  them,  and  left  the  way 
without  defence,  so  that  the  army  afterwards  passed  there- 
through; and  there  were  all  the  three  hundred  men  slain, 
save  the  consul  alone;  he  came  away  wounded.  After  that 
the  Carthaginians  again  appointed  the  old  Annibal  to  make 
war  on  the  Bomans  with  ships ;  but  again,  when  he  was 
about  to  harry  there,  he  was  quickly  put  to  flight,  and  in  the 
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heps^an  fceolbe.  he  peaptS  pat$e  j^ymeb.  *;]  on  paaaa  pLeame 
hyne  opc^pban  hif  ajene  ^ep epan ;  •  Mpceji  ]iam  SjCiLuf  f  e 
conpil  apefte  Lipapum  3  QOditam.  8iciba  i^^^Lanbl-  ifiptep 
{mm  jpopan  Romane  on  S^pppice  mib  mi.  himb  fcipa  *] 
)^piti2;iim ;  •  Da  f enbon  hy  heopa  tpe^en  cynm^f  him  on^ean. 
pannan'^  2&nilcop.  mib  fcipum.  "^i  ]>»p  pupbon  bejen  ^epLymeb. 
')  Romane  jenamon  on  him  Lxxxim.  fcipa.  3  p'SSan  hy  abpiecon 
Qypeam  heopa  bnph.  -^  p»pon  hep^nbe  ot$  Captaina  heopa 
heapob-baph;-  ^p:ep  )»am  Re^uf  fe  conpil  nnbeppenj 
Eaptaina  ^epmn  *•  Da  he  aepejt;  ]>tbep  mib  pypbe  papenbe  p»f . 
]>a  ^epicobe  he  neah  anpe  ea.  feo  pep  haten  Ba^^paba.  )w  com 
op  fam  psetepe  an  nasbpe.  peo  ps^  un^emedice  micel.  3  pa 
menn  ealle  opjioh  )>e  neah  )rain  p»tepe  €omon  >  B€  Dw£ll6 
Ni£DR2CN ;  •  Da  ^e^abepabe  Re^up  eelle  y&  pcyttan  ye  on 
yam  psBpelbe  pnpon.  f  hy  mon  mib  planum  opepcome.  ac 
yoime  h^  mon  ploh  otte  pceat.  yonne  ^lab  hic  on  ])am  pallum. 
ppyloe  hit  p8&pe  pme^e  ipen  >  Da  het  he  mib  yam  pahptap . 
mib  yam.  hy  peaUap  bp»caa.  ]>ona«  hy  on  p»ptenne  pohton.  ^ 
hipe  mon  mib  yam  ]>pipep  onpuppe;-  Da  peaptS  hipe  nub 
ammi  pyppe  an  pibb  popob.  f  heo  p^an  m»^en  ne  ha&pbe 
hy  CO  ^epcylbanne.  ac  pa^e  ]>»p  heo  peaptS  oppla^en.  pop^n 
hit  ip  nsebpena  ^ynb.  f  heopa  ms^jen  ^  heopa  peSe  bit$  on 
heopa  pibbum.  ppa  ot$epa  cpeopenbpa  pypma  bit$  on  heopa 
potum  *.  Da  heo  ^epyUeb  p8&p.  he  het  hy  behylban.  3  ya  hybe 
to  Rome  bpmjan.  '^  hy  ])8ep  to  m»p'5e  a]>enian.  pop^n  heo 
p»p  hunb-tpelpti^ep  pota  lan^  '.•  ^ptep  yam  ^peaht  Repilup 
pits  tSpy  Pena  cynm^ap  on  anum  ^epeohte.  pitS  tpe^en  papbpu- 
balap.  ;]  pe  t$pibba  p»p  haten  Smilcop.  pe  p»p  on  8icdimn  him 
to  pultimie  ^epett;*  On  pam  ^epeohte  p»p  Eaptaimenpa 
xvu.  M.  oppla^en.  -j  xv.  H.  ^pan^en.  3  ix.  e^^enbap  ^enumen. 
"J  Lxxxii.  tuna  him  eobon  on  hanb  > 

•  Da  septep  ywoa.  ^e  Eaptainienpe  ^eplymbe  p»pon.  hy  pilnebon 
ppilSep  to  R^ule.  ac  ept  ]>a  hy  on^eatan.  f  he  unjemetlic 
^apol  pit$  yam  ppitSe  habban  polbe.  ]>a  cpaabon  hy  f  him  leoj^e 
psftpe  "^  hy  on  ppyleon  nit$e  beatS  popname.  yoime  hy  mib  ppylcan 
niebe  ppitS  be^eate ;  •  Da  penbon  hy  »ptep  pultume.  a^jSep  je 
on  Iialhe.  ^e  on  Ippanie.  ^e  on  Lsecebemonie.  »ptep  Gxantipi^e. 
yam  cynm^e ;  •  €pt  y&  hy  ealle  ^epomnab  paepan.  ya,  be]>ohtan 
hy  ealle  heopa  piscpaepta]*  to  €xantipupe.  3  he  pitStSan  ya  pole 
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flight  liis  own  eompauions  atoned  him  to  death.  After  that 
the  consul  Atilias  laid  waste  the  Sicilian  islands  of  Lipara 
and  Melita.  Aftear  that  the  Eomans  proceeded  to  Amca 
with  four  hundred  and  thirty  ships.  Thereupon  they  sent 
their  two  kings,  Hanno  and  Amilcar,  against  them  with  ships ; 
and  there  were  both  put  to  flight,  and  the  Eomans  took  from 
them  eighty-four  ships,  and  they  afterwards  took  their  city 
of  Glupea,  and  harried  as  £Eur  as  their  chief  dty,  Carthage. 
After  that  the  consul  Segulus  undertook  the  Carthaginian 
war.  When  he  flrst  came  thither  with  an  army,  he  en- 
camped near  a  river  that  was  named  Bagrada,  when  there 
came  from  the  water  a  serpent  that  was  enormouBly  brge, 
and  slew  all  the  men  that  came  near  the  water.  Of  the 
SSBPEITF.  Thereupon  Begulus  gathered  all  the  archers  that 
were  in  the  expedition,  that  they  might  oyercome  it  with 
arrows ;  but  when  they  struck  or  shot  at  it,  it  (the  missile) 
glided  on  its  scales  as  if  they  were  smooth  iron.  He  then 
commanded  that  with  the  halistas,  with  which  they  break 
walls  when  they  fight  against  a  fortress,  i^ey  should  cast  at 
it  obliquely.  Thereupon  with  one  cast  one  of  its  ribs  was 
broken,  so  that  afterwards  it  had  no  power  to  protect  itself, 
but  shortly  after  waa  slain;  because  it  is  the  nature  of 
serpents,  that;  their  power  and  their  locomotive  fEumlty  is  in 
theur  ribs,  as  of  other  creeping  worms  ifc  is  in  their  feet. 
When  it  was  killed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  flayed  and  the  hide 
brought  to  Borne,  and  there  to  be  stretched  out  as  a  wonder ; 
because  it  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  Afber  that, 
Begulus  fought  against  three  Funic  kings,  in  one  battle, 
against  the  two  Asdrubals,  and  the  third  called  Amilcar, 
who  was  in  Sicily,  [but]  fetdied  to  aid  them.  In  that  battle 
seventeen  thousand  Carthaginians  were  slain,  and  fifteen 
thousand  captured,  and  nine  elephants  taken,  and  eighty-two 
towns  surrendered  to  him. 

Then,  afiber  the  Carthaguiians  had  been  put  to  flight,  they 
desired  peace  ^m  Begulus ;  but  after  they  had  ascertained 
that  he  would  have  an  immoderate  tribute  for  the  peace, 
they  said  that  they  would  rather  that  death  should  destroy 
them  in  such  [a  state  of]  hate,  than  that  they  under  such 
hard  conditions  should  obtain  peace.  Thereupon  they  sent 
for  succour  to  Qaul,  to  Spain,  and  to  Lacedsemonia,  to  the 
king,  Xantippus.    After  they  were  all  assembled,  they  com- 
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^daebbe  )wp  by  tojabqie  jeqwben  hasfbon.  3  ^q-^xe  tpa  pole 
bi^dhce  on  tpa  hea^,  hif .  ^  tSpibbe  beaepcan  him.  ^  beb^ib 
yam  tj^am  plcum.  ]ioiiiie  he  jylf  mib  ]iam  fypmejran  bo&le 
pi6  fof  a&ft:eme]ran  pLuje.  -^  by  fosme  on  R^gnl^  FJP^  o^ 
cpa  healpa  J^pypef  onpojie.  Jnep  peaptS  Romana  xzx.  m.  ojjla^en. 
^  Rej^ulnf  jepan^^en  nub  t.  hunb  manna  >  Def  p^e  ^epeajiii 
Pomcom  on  ]iam  teoSan  "ssape  heopa  ^efomef  3  Romana  > 
RaiSe  ^f  Gxantipuf  pop  ept  to  hip  a^nm  pice,  "j  han  Romane 
onbpeb.  fopipon  fe  hy  pop  hip  lape  set  heopa  ^emitrm^e 
beppcene  papbon '  •  iEptqi  ysm  iEmihup  Pftulup  pe  conpil  pop 
on  Spppicam  mib  ui.  bmib  pcipa  to  Oypeam  ]yam  i2;hinbe. 
•^  hun  comon  ]>asp  on^ean  Pimice  mib  ppa  pela  pcipa.  3  ]i8eji 
^eplymbe  ps&pon.  3  heopa  polcep  paap  v.  M-  opplajen.  3  heopa 
pcipa  XXX.  jqam^en.  "]  mi.  -3  an  hmib  abpuncen.  3  Romana 
paep  an  c.  3  an  M.  oppla^en.  3  heopa  pcipa  ix.  abpimcen.  -j  hy 
on  )»m  i^anbe  pa&pten  pophtan.  3  hy  ]>»p  ept  Pene  ^epohton 
mib  heopa  tpam  cynm^mn.  )>a  psepan  b^en  pannon  hatene. 
3  ]>»p  heopa  pa&pon  ix.  M.  opplajen.  3  y&  otSpe  ^eplymeb:- 
Cbib  ]>a&pe  hepe-h^e  Romane  opephlseptan  heopa  pcipa.  ]«  hy 
hampeapb  pa&pon.  f  heopa  S^pap  cc.  3  xxx.  3  Lxx.  peaptS  to 
lape.  3  uneatSe  ^^enepeb  mib  yam  f  hy  ma&pt  ^e  ut-i^mppon 
J  ]>8epon  paep:-  ^ptep  fam  SSinilcop.  Pena  cymnj.  pop  on 
Numibiam  3  on  GOaupitamam.  3  hy  opephep^abe.  3  to  ^apol- 
j]^lbum  ^epette.  pop})on  J>e  hf  a&p  R^ule  on  hanb  eoban!* 
D»f  ymb  vi.  jeap  Seppihup  Ilepio  anb  Semppomup  Blepup.  fa. 
conpidap.  popan  mib  111.  hirnb  pcipa  3  Lx.  jum  on  Spppice.  3 
on  Haptanienpum  mone^a  bypij  abpsecon. '  3  pi'5'5an  mib 
miclum  ]>mpim  hampeapb  popan.  3  ept  heopa  pcipa  opep- 
hl8&ptan.  f  heopa  jebpupon  L.  3  c.  >  iEptep  J>ain  Eotta  pe 
conpul  pop  on  Sicilie  3  hy  eaJle  pophep^abe.  })aBp  pa&pon  ppa 
micle  mannplyhtap.  on  a&^^pe  healpe.  f  hy  mon  »t  nyhptan 
beb^jean  ne  mihte  ;•  On  Luciupep  ba&^e  Eehupep.  )>8&p  con- 
pulep.  3  on  COetellupep  Eaiupep.  3  on  Fupiupep  Pacilupep.  com 
^ptepbal.  pe  nipa  cynin^;.  op  JCaptamum  on  Lihbemn  f  i^lanb 
mib  xxx.  M.  gehoppebpa.  3  mib  xxx.  jmn  elpenba3  c.  3  patSe  faep 
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mitted  all  their  miliiary  force  to  Xantippiis,  and  he  aubse- 
quently  led  those  nations  to  where  thej  had  agreed  together, 
and  plaeed  two  nations  secretly  on  each  side  of  him,  and  the 
third  behind  him,  and  commanded  the  two  nations,  when  he 
hiPiBelf  with  the  foremost  part  should  flee  towards  the  hind- 
most^ that  thej  then  should  march  on  the  army  of  Segulus, 
on  each  ^de  obliquely.  There  were  slain  thirty  thousand 
!B<xnanB,  and  Eegulus  with  five  hundred  men  was  taken. 
This  victory  happened  to  the  Carthaginiazis  in  the  tenth  year 
of  their  war  with  the  Soman s.  Shortly  after,  XantippuB 
retiiEiied  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  Homans  w«re  fear- 
Biiricken,  because  by  his  instruction,  in  their  engagement, 
they  had  been  overreached.  After  that,  the  consul  ^miiius 
Pamus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  three  hundred  dnps,  to  the 
idaad  of  Clupea,  and  there  the  Carthaginians  came  against 
him  with  as  many  ship§,  and  were  there  put  to  flight,  and 
five  i^usond  of  meir  people  were  slain,  and  thirty  of  their 
ships  ta^^i,  and  a  hunmred  and  four  sunk ;  and  of  the 
ILomans  one  thousand  one  hundred  were  slain,  and  nine  of 
their  ships  sunk:  and  they  constructed  a  fortress  on  the 
island ;  and  there  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  them  vrith 
their  two  kings,  who  were  called  the  two  Hannos,  and  there 
nine  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  others  put  to 
flight.  "With  the  booty  the  Eomans  overloaded  their  ships 
when  they  were  [proceeding]  homeward,  so  that  two  hundred 
and  thirty  were  lost,  and  seventy  were  left,  and  with  difficulty 
saved,  by  castii^  out  almost  aU  that  was  in  them.  After  that, 
Amikar,  the  Funic  king,  proceeded  to  ^umidia  and  to 
Mauritania,  and  ravaged  them,  and  made  them  tributary, 
because  they  had  before  submitted  to  Eegulus.  Sii  years 
aUter,  Servillus  CsBpio  and  Sempronius  Blffisus,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  with  thi^e  hundred  and  sixty  ships  to  Africa,  and 
took  many  towns  fipom  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards 
vdth  much  spoil  proceeded  homewards,  and  again  so  over- 
loaded their  ships,  that  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were 
lost.  After  that,  the  consul  Cotta  proceeded  to  Sicily,  and 
ravaged  it  aU ;  there  were  so  many  slaughters  on  both  sides, 
that  at  last  they  could  not  be  buried.  In  the  days  of  the 
consul  Lucius  Cflelius,  and  of  MeteUus  Caius,  and  of  Furius 
Pacilus,  Asdrubal,  the  new  king  of  Carthage,  came  to  the 
island  of  Lilybseum  with  thirty  thousand  horse,  and  with  a 
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^ejreahc  pi8  GOecellur  })one  cynmj;-  Sc  p^^an  GDerellu]*  ]« 
elpenbaf  opepcom.  fi'StSan  he  haepbe  eac  pa^e  ^  otSep  folc 
jejdymeb ;.  JEpceji  yam  pleame.  Sjrerbal  peapt$  ojjla^en  ppam 
hif  a^num  polce> 

Da  p»pon  Laptainienfe  ppa  opepcumene. ;]  fpa  ^ebjiejebe 
betux  him  jylpim.  f  hjr  hi  to  nanum  onpealbe  ne  bemaetan. 
ac  hy  ^epeap'S.  f  %  polban  to  Romanum  ppitSef  pilnian  / 
Da  fenbon  hy  Rejuluf  ^one  conpil.  })one  hy  hejrbon  mib  him 
pip  pintep  on  benbum.  'j  he  him  jeppop  on  hip  joba  namon.  f 
he  a&jSep  polbe.  je  f  epenbe  abeoban.  ppa  ppa  h J  hine  heton. 
%e  eac  him  f  anbpypbe  ept  jecySan.  "j  he  hit  ppa  jelaepte.  3 
abeab  f  »^ep  ]>8epa  polca  o^pum  ajeape  ealle  ^a  menn  fe  hy 
^ehepjab  h»pbon.  "j  p^'San  him  betpeonum  pibbe  heolban. "] 
»ptep  fam  fe  he  hit  aboben  haepbe.  he  hy  halpobe.  f  hy 
nanuht  ]>»pa  apenba  ne  unbeppenjon.  -}  cp»^.  f  him  to  micel 
aepipte  paepe.  f  hy  ppa-  emnhce  ppi:debon.  -j  eac  ^  heopa 
jepipna  na&pe  y  hy  ppa  heane  hy  ^e]>ohtan.  ^  hy  heopa  ^ehcan 
pupbon.  Da  a&ptep  )>am  popbum.  hy  bubon  him  ^  he  on 
cySBe  mib  him  punobe.  ^  to  hip  pice  pen^^e.  fa  anbpypbe  he 
him  3  cp8&t$.  ^  hit  na  jepeoptSan  pceolbe.  f  pe  pa&pe  leoba  cjumj. 
pefe  8&P  ysdf  polce  f eop.  DhEi  apa&ban  hip  ^epepan  hu  he  heopa 
s&penba  abeab.  ^a  popcuppon  hi  him  ]>a  tpa  s&bpan.  on  rpa 
healpa  ]>»pa  ea^an.  f  he  aeptep  fam  plapan  ne  mihte.  ci6  he 
ppa  peapi^enbe  hip  hp  poplet ;  • 

^ptep  fam  55tihup  Rejulup  -}  GOanhup  Ulpco.  fa  conpulap. 
popon  on  Eaptaine  on  Lihbeum  f  i^lanb.  mib  tpam  hunb 
pcipa.  "3  fa&p  bepa&tan  an  paepten  :•  Da  bepop  hme  faep  pan- 
mbal  pe  J^^^S^  cyninj.  2&nilcopep  punu.  f  aep  hy  iingeapepe 
buton  pa&ptene  pa&tan.  "^  faep  eaile  opplajene  pa&pan  buton 
peapmn  :•  iEptep  fam  Daubiup  pe  conpul  pop  ept  on  Punice. 
•J  him  pannibal  ut  on  pa&  onjean  com  •]  ealle  opploh.  butan  xxx. 
pciplaepta  fa  otSplujon  to  Lihbeum  fam  ijjanbe.  f a&p  F«r 
opplajen  ix.  M.  3  xx.  M.  jepanjen**  -feptep  fam  pop  Eaiup 
lumup.  pe  conpul.  on  Spppice.  "j  mib  eallum  hip  pa&pelbe  on 
pa&  poppeap^ ;  •  Daep  on  fam  a&pteppan  ^eape.  pannibal  penbe 
pciphepe  on  Rome.  3  faep  unjemethc  jehepjabonl-  iEpcep 
fam  Lutatia  pe  conpul  pop  on  Spppice  mib  111.  hunb  pcipa- 
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I 
hundred  and  tliirty  elephants,  and  immediately  after  fought  , 

with  the  king  Metellus.     But  after  Metellus  had  overcome 
the  elephants,  he  also  quickly  put  the  other  people  to  £ight.  ' 

After  the  flight,  Asdrubal  was  slain  by  bis  own  people. 

Then  were  the  Carthaginians  so  overcome  and  so  perplexed 
among  themselves,  that  they  could  not  assume  to  themselves 
any  power,. but  they  determined  that  they  woidd  desire  peace 
of  the  Eomans.  Thereupon  they  sent  the  consul  Begulus, 
whom  they  had  had  five  years  with  them  in  bonds ;  and  he 
Bwore  to  them,  in  the  name  of  his  gods,  that  he  would  both 
announce  the  errand,  as  they  commanded  him,  and  also  again 
declare  the  answer.  And  that  he  so  performed,  and  an- 
nounced, that  each  people  should  restore  to  the  other  all  the 
men  that  they  had  captured,  and  afterwards  preserve  peace 
between  them.  And  after  he  had  announced  that,  he  im- 
plored them  not  to  accept  aught  of  the  errands,  and  said,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  disgrace  to  them  to  exchange  on  such 
equal  terms ;  and  also  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  they  should 
think  so  meanly  of  themselves  that  they  were  their  equals. 
Then,  after  those  words,  they  enjoined  him  to  stay  at  home 
with  them,  and  assume  the  government;  but  he  answered 
them  and  said,  that  it  could  not  be  that  he  should  be  a  king 
of  nations,  who  had  before  been  a  slave  to  people.  "When 
his  companions  had  related  how  he  had  announced  their 
errands,  they  cut  the  two  nerves  on  the  two  sides  of  his  eyes, 
80  that  after  that  he  could  not  sleep,  until  thus  enduring 
pain,  he  yielded  up  his  life. 

After  that  Atilius  Begulus  and  ManHus  Yulso,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  against  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  isle  of  Lilybseum, 
with  two  hundred  ships,  and  there  besieged  a  fortress.  Then 
the  young  king,  Annibal,  the  son  of  Ainilcar,  betook  him- 
self there  where  imprepared  they  were  sitting  about  the 
fortress,  and  there  all  were  slain  save  a  few.  Mter  that  the 
consul  Claudius  again  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  Annibal 
met  them  out  at  sea  and  slew  them  all,  except  thirty  transports 
that  escaped  to  the  island  of  LilybsBum.  There  were  slain 
nine  thousand,  and  twenty  thousand'  captured.  After  that 
the  consul  Caius  Junius  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  perished  at 
sea  with  his  whole  expedition.  In  the  year  after,  Annibal 
sent  a  fleet  to  Bome,  and  there  they  committed  great  ravages. 
After  that,  Lutatius,  the  consul,  proceeded  against  Africa 
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CO  fiwalmm.  "]  hna  Fmuoe  ^asfi  ytH  ^epdifcom.  ttep  peap9 
Lu&acia  fiinfe  )mph  f  oSep  cneop.  )>a&f  on  mejijen  com  paimo 
mib  pannibalef  pypbe.  "j  ^]i  ^epeaht  |n^  Lanitia  )>eb  be  fusb 
p8&pe.  3  panaan  ^^^ymbe.  ^  limi  aeft^ep  pop.  ot$  he  com  to 
Etnam  ^pe  bypi;  >  RaSe  )raef  comon  qr  Pene  mib  p|ibe  to 
him.  '2  %e^pDbe  papten. ;]  oprla^en  ii.  Ji.  > 

Da  pdnebon  Ciqicaiiie  o5pe  ptSe  jrpitSef  )»  RcHnamun.  "j  liy 
hit  hun  on  f  ^epab  ^eafan.  f  by  him  Siciham  to  ne  m^on. 
Be  8fqil$miam.  ^  oic  him  ^ef ealbon  ]»8ep  on-upan  m.  K.  tadentam 
aelce  ^/aspe  \  • 


vn, 

iEptep  yaasi  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»f  v.  banh  fmitpum. 
3  Yu.  peapt$  im^metbc  fjrpbpyne  mib  Romamim.  f  nan  maun 
ny)l::e  hpaaon  hit  com>  Da  f  fjp.  alec.  fB.  peafiS  Tibep 
f eo  ea  fpa  plebu  fpa  beo  na&ppe  sep  nef  ne  p95an.  f  heo  mi^ 
eall  ^enam  f  bmnaa  ]>»pe  bypi^  pa&f  ]»8Bpa  manna  anbiyjsene. 
^  eac  on  heopa  ^enmbpnml-  On  ]?am  bapun  pe  Ticcif 
Sempponiuf  -^  Epsuiaaf  Daiup  piepon  conpdaf  on  Rome,  by 
jepihton  pii$  Falifcif  ])am  polce.  "^i  heopa  opyio^n  xii.  K.  ;• 

On  yam.  jeape  fixpbon  Iialhe  Romanmn  pit^qip^ipbe.  ye 
mon  nu  haecc  Lanjbeiapbaf .  -j  pa^  )>aq*  heopa  pole  to2;aebe^ 
^ela&bbon.  on  heopa  yean  ppman  ^epeohte  pep  Romana  in.  H* 
opplajen.  ]|  on  yam  »ptepan  jeape  p»p  Iialhe  lui.  SI.  oppla^en. 
'}  11.  M.  ^epanjen '  •  Da  Ronune  bampeapb  paepan.  )ni  ndttaa 
by  bon  ]H>ne  tpiumphan  bepopan  heopa  conpnlom.  ye  heopa 
jepuna  pa&p  yowae  by  p^e  ba&pbon.  pop]^  )»e  he  sBC  )7am  seppan 
jepeobte  pleah.  ^  by  -^  ptSSan  peala  ^eapa  on  miffenbcuin 
n^om  bpeo^enbe  psepon  >  Dafa  Titup  QOanhup.  ^  Topqwcoj* 
Iiaiup.  ;]  ^hup  Bnbulcnp  ps&pan  conpnlap^  on  Rome.  )» 
onjunnon  SaptSnue.  ppa  by  Pene  ^elsepbon.  pmnan  yiiS  B^ 
manum.  3  paSe  opepppitSbe  pa&pon>  ^ptep  yaan  Romane 
punnon  on  Eaptame.  popj^on  ye  by  ppiS  abpocen  hs&pbon:* 
Da  p^ibon  by  tua  heopa  a&pen^iacan  to  Romanum  BRfce^ 
ppit^e.  -^  hit  abibban   ne  m^ton;-      Da   sbc  yem  iSpibban 
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iritlx  three  Inrndred  8lii|n  to  QifAjy  and  the  CorfchagmiaaiB 
there  fought  against  lum.  There  was  Lutatius  wounded 
through  one  kaee.  On  the  morrow  came  Hanno  with 
AnnibaL'fl  armj,  and  there  foi^t  against  Lutatius,  although 
he  was  wounded,  and  he  put  Sanno  to  fdght,  and  proceeded 
B&eat  him,  until  he  came  to  the  eiiy  of  Erjcina.  Quickly 
aflier,  the  CarthagjuiaTm  came  to  him  again  with  an  annj, 
and  were  put  to  mght,  and  two  thousand  shiin. 

The  Carthaginians  then  a  second  time  sued  for  ^ace  to 
the  Bomans,  and  thej  granted  it  to  them  on  eonditum  that 
thj^  should  not  take  possession  of  Sicily  nor  Sardinia ;  and 
shcMfthi,  moreover,  pay  them  three  thousand  talents  every 
y«r. 

Afiber  Some  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  seven  years, 
there  was  an  immense  conflagration  among  the  Bomans,  and 
no  man  knew  whence  it  came.  When  the  fire  ceased,  the 
river  Tiber  was  so  swollen  as  it  had  never  been  before  nor 
since ;  so  that  it  carried  away  almost  all  the  sustenance  of 
the  people  that  was  within  the  city,  yea,  even  in  their  dwell- 
ings. In  those  days,  when  Titus  Sempronius  and  Cains 
Gracchus  were  consuls  at  Bome,  th^  rought  against  the 
people  of  the  Palisci,  and  slew  twelve  thousand  of  them. 

In  that  year,  the  Gauls,  who  are  now  called  Longobards, 
were,  hostile  to  the  Bomans,  and  shortly  after,  led  their 
people  together.  In  their  first  battle  three  thousand  of  the 
Bomans  were  slain ;  and  in  the  following  year  four  thousand 
Gaols  were  slain,  and  two  thousand  captured.  When  the 
Bomans  were  [returning]  homeward,  they  would  not  make  a 
laiumph  before  their  consuls,  as  was  their  wont  when  they 
had  victory,  because  in  the  first  battle  they  had  fled ;  and  they 
for  many  years  after  endured  that  in  divers  victories.  When 
Titus  Manlius,  and  Caius  Torquatus,  and  Atilius  Bulbus 
were  consuls  at  Borne,  the  Sardinians,  as  the  Carthaginians 
had  taught  them,  began  to  war  against  the  Bomans,  and  were 
soon  overpowered.  After  that  the  Bomans  made  war  on  the 
Carthaginians,  because  they  had  broken  the  peace.  They 
thereupon  sent  two  of  their  messengers  to  Bome  for  peace, 
but  could  not  obtain  it.     Then,  at  the  third  time,  they  sent 
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cJTipe  hjr  )-en&on  x.  heopa  ylbeftan  pitena.  3  hy  hit;  abibban  ne 
mihcon**  Mz  }>ain  peoptSan  cyppe  hy  fenbon  pannan  heopa 
]K)ne  unpeop^eftan  ^ejn.  3  he  hit  abeab'-  f^itobbce,  cpaeti 
Opopuf.  nu  pe  pnbon  cumen  to  )>ain  ^oban  tibum.  J>e  uj* 
Romane  o^picaS.  "3  to  }>8&pe  jenihtfumnejje.  }>e  hy  uf  eahuj 
ppe  ^Ipa^.  f  upe  ne  pen  }>am  ^ehcan  ;•  Sc  fpme  hy  men 
}>onne.  epep  hu  mone^a  pmtpum  j*eo  pbb  jepupbe.  p»f  }>e  hy 
a&pft  unpbbe  pit$  mone^um 'polcum  haepbon*.  I>onne  if  ^ 
aejrcep  L.  pmcpa  ^  cccc.  Shpje  }K)nne  ept  hu  lanje  f eo  pbb 
jejTobe.  ]>onne  pB&j*  -f  an  ^eap  > 

Sona  }>»)*  on  }>am  s&pteppan  ^eape.  IiaUie  punnon  pit$  Bo- 
mane.  3  Pene  on  otSpe  healpe  \  •  pu  "SinctJ  eop  nu  Romanum. 
hu  feo  pbb  jepa&pniob  pepe.  hpa&^ep  heo  p  fam  ^elicojt;  fe 
mon  nime  anne  elej*  bpopan  3  bpype  on  an  mycel  jyp.  "^  "Sence 
hit  mib  |>am  abpaefcan.  }>onne  if  pen  fpa  micle  fpi'5op  fpa 
he  t$enct5  ^  he  hit  abpe&fce.^  he  hit  fpa  micle  fpitSop  on- 
tynbe ;  •  Spa  }>onne  paef  mib  Romanum.  -f  an  ^^eap  ^  hy  pbbe 
hs&fbon.  ^  hy  unbep  ^a&pe  pbbe  to  ]>8&pe  m»ftan  face  become. 

On  heopa  ]>am  s&peftan  ^epmne.  2^ilcop  Laptaina  cynm^. 
}>a  he  to  Romanum  mib  pypbe  papan  polbe.  ])a  peaptS  he  jipam 
Spenum  befpibab  *]  opflajen ;  •  On  J>am  ^^eape  Ilipice  off lo^wi 
Romana  e&penbpacan ; .  JEptep  }>am  Fulmuf  Poftumiuf  fe 
conpil  pop  J>am  on  hi  pypbe  ^els&bbe.  "3  pela  opflajen  peapt^  on 
»2;5pe  healpe.  ^  he  feah  p^e  ha&pbe;.  Sona  fs&f  on  J>am 
8&pteppan  ^eape.  ^ela&pban  Romana  bifceopaf  fpylce  nipe 
p»&af .  fpylce  h^  pull  opt  a&p  ealbe  jebybon.  fa  him  mon  on 
.  ^peo  healpa  onpinnenbe  pa&f .  a&^^ep  ^e  IraJhe  be  fu]>an  mun- 
tum.  je  Iialhe  be  nop'San  muntum.  25©  Pene.  ^  hy  fceolban 
mib  mannum  pop  hy  heopa  jobum  blotan.  ^  fe&t  fceolbe  beon 
an  IiaUifc  paepneb-mann.  ^  an  Iralhf c  pipmann.  "3  hy  )>a  R<>- 
mane  be  }>s&pa  bif  ceopa  lape.  hy  f pa  cuce  bebypjbon  \  •  Sc 
hit  Cob  ppeec  on  him.  fpa  he  a&p  eahie^  bybe.  fpa  opt  fpa  hj 
mib  mannum  opppeban.  ^  hy  mib  heopa  cucum  julbon  -p  hy 
un^yltije  cpealbon>  Da&t  ps&f  a&peft  jefyne  on  Jiam  je- 
peohte  }>e  hy  pit$  Iiallium  hs&pbon.  J>eh  )>e  heopa  ajenep  pul- 
tumef  pa&pe  eahta  hunb  M.  buton  otJpum  polcum  fe  hy  ha&pbon 
to-afponen.  ^  hy  pa^e  plu^on.  )>8&f  J>e  heopa  conpil  opflajen 
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ten  of  their  eldest  senators,  and  thej  could  not  obtain  it.  At 
the  fourth  time,  they  sent  Hanno,  their  nnworthiest  minister, 
and  he  obtained  it.  Verily,  says  Orosius,  we  are  now  come 
to  the  good  times  that  the  Eomans  twit  us  with,  and  to  the 
abundance  that  they  are  always  boasting  of  before  us,  [saying] 
that  ours  are  not  like  to  them.  But  let  then  any  one  ask 
them,  after  how  many  years  the  peace  was,  from  the  time 
they  first  had  war  with  many  people  ?  It  is  then  after  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Then  let  him  again  ask,  how  long 
the  peace  lasted  ?    It  was  oue  year ! 

Immediately  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Gauls  made 
war  against  the  Eomans,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Cartha- 
ginians. How  think  ye  now,  Eomans,  how  the  peace  was 
established,  whether  it  were  not  likest  to  any  one  taking  a  drop 
of  oil  and  dropping  it  on  a  great  fire,  and  thinking  thereby 
to  quench  it,  when  the  probability  is  much  greater  that,  when 
he  thinks  that  he  quenches  it,  he  makes  it  bum  so  much 
more  fiercely  P  So  then  it  was  with  the  Eomans,  that  the 
one  year  they  had  peace,  during  that  peace,  they  fell  into 
the  greatest  strife. 

In  their  first  war,  Amilcar,  king  of  Carthage,  when  he  was 
about  to  proceed  against  the  Eomans  with  an  army,  was 
surrounded  by  the  Spaniards  and  slain.  In  that  year  the 
Blyrians  slew  the  Eoman  envoys.  After  that  Eulvius 
Fostumius,  the  consul,  on  that  account,  led  an  army  against 
them,  and  many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  yet  he  had  the 
victory.  Soon  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Eoman  priests 
taught,  as  new  doctrines,  such  as  they  had  very  often  prac- 
tised in  former  times:  when  a  war  was  raging  on  three 
sides  of  them,  with  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  mountains, 
the  Gauls  on  the  north  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, that  they  should  sacrifice  for  themselves  to  their 
gods  with  human  beings,  and  that  should  be  a  Gaulish 
man  and  a  Gaulish  woman.  And  the  Eomans  then,  by  the 
instruction  of  their  priests,  thus  buried  them  alive.  But 
God  avenged  it  on  them,  as  he  had  always  done  before.  So 
often  as  they  sacrificed  with  human  beings,  they  paid  with 
their  living  ones,  for  having  slain  the  gmltless.  That  was 
first  seen  in  the  battle  that  they  had  with  the  Gauls,  al- 
though their  own  force  was  eight  hundred  thousand,  besides 
other  nations  that  they  had  drawn  to  them,  when  they  quickly 
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f»f .  -J  heojia  o5pef  poloef  in.  M.  f  him  ^  ^eSutee  rPt^^  f 
mwfce  p8Bl.  )73rlc  hf  opt  »ji  pofi  nakr  kaepbon !  •  ^c  lieojia 
oSpaa  ^epeohce  ]»)*  Iiaiha  ix.  M.  ojrflajCTi.  fasf  on  ]«iii  iSjBfbban 
^eape  CDanliuf  Tojicuaraf  "^  Foluiuf  Flaccvf  ]pn|ion  oonfiilar 
on  Rome,  hf  ^epcJicon  pi8  Iiallium. ")  beopa  humb  fi.  ofTlo^on. 
'J  VI.  iL  ^epen^on!- 

On  ^am  a»pt2eppan  ^eajie  p»paB  moni^  fonbfUL  jqteypene.  an 
p»f  ^  on  Piceno  )iam  puba  an  piUe  peoH  blobe.  ^  on  Thpacia 
]wm  lanbe  mon  peak  n^lce  pe  hcopon  bupne.  3  on  SSjiimiiiio 
]>»pe  bypij  p»p  niht  oh  mibne  bw;. ;]  peafiC  ppa  micd  eo^Dbeo- 
pun^.  ^  on  Cafua  ^  on  Ro'Siim.  ]>am  i^^^anbum.  pii|iibOK   micle 
bpjrpaf .  <;)  Coloppup  jebfieap  :•     Di^  jeape  Flammmp  pe  con^-ul 
pofipeaJi  ]>a  psBjene  ]>e  }>a  bl^ttan  bim  p»bon.  n  hmi  lojan  ^  he 
»t  ]>am  ^epeobte  ne  come  pi)5  Iiaflie.  ac  he  hit  faphfriMth    ^ 
mib  peoptSpcipe  jeenbabe.  }mji  ye^  Iiattia  yu.  it  offkaj^,  3  lor. 
it  ^an^nt*     ^ptep  ]iam  Daubraq-  pe  conpnl  j^peabt  piJ$ 
IiaUie.  ^  heopa  opploh  xxx.  M.  *}  he  p^lp  JOF^"^  F®    ^ae 
cjmnj  anpi;  ^  hyne  opploh.  'j  GDejelan  ))a  buph  jeeobe :  •   JBpcep^ 
)iam  ponnoa  Iptpie  on  Romane.  }>a  penbon  hf  heqia  drnpixlaf 
onjean.  Eopnehup  •)  OOinutiup.  )>»p  p»p  micel  p»l  jeffo^en  on 
lej^e  heaJpe.  ^  Iptpie  pupbon  )»eh  Romanum  unbep]>eobbe:. 


vni. 

iEptep  ]>am  ]>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  paap  v.  hunb  pintpum 
3  xxxiii.  pannibal.  Pena  cymn^.  bepa&t  Sajuntum  Ippania  bujih. 
pop)K)n  J>e  hy  on  pimbel  pit5  Romane  pibbe  heolban.  3  fa&p  p»p 
pittenbe  Yiu.  monatS.  ot)  he  hy  ealle  hunjpe  acpealbe  3  ]7a  buph 
topeapp.  {>eh  ]>e  Romane  heopa  sepenbpacan  to  him  penbon.  ^ 
hy  pipmetton  ^  hi  '^  jepin  popleton.  ac  he  hy  ppa  unpeoptShce 
poppeah.  f  he  heopa  pylp  onfeon  nolbe  on  ]>am  jepinne.  3  eac 
on  monejum  oSpum :  •  ^ptep  ]>am  pannibal  j^cySbe  ]>one 
ni6  3  ]>one  hete.  ^e  he  bepopan  hip  ps&bep  ^ppeop.  "pk  he  ni^on 
pmtpe  cniht  p»p.  f  he  nseppe  ne  papbe  Romana  ppeonb  :•   £^a 
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ied,  because  tlieir  conmil  was  slain,  a&d  (^  their  other  people 
three  thousaad :  that  seemed  to  them  as  an  immense  slaughter, 
nrhat  they  had  o&eB  before  regarded  as  naugiht.  In  their 
second  battle,  nine  thousand  QSmIb  were  slain.  In  the  third 
year  after  this^  Manlins  Torquatus  and  Fulyiiifl  Flaccus 
were  consuls  at  Bome.  Thej  fought  against  the  Gknls,  and 
slew  a  hundred  thousand  of  ikem  and  'took  six  thousand. 

In  the  year  after,  there  w^ie  many  wonders  seen.     One 

was,  that  ia  the  wood  of  Pieennm  a  spring  welled  with  blood; 

and  in  the  land  of  Thrace  it  was  seen  as  if  the  heavens  were 

burning ;  and  in  the  city  of  Ariminam  there  was  night  unial 

midf-day ;  and  there  was  so  great  an  earthquake  that  in  Gana 

and  the  isle  of  Ehodes  there  were  great  rains,  nod  the 

ColosBua  fell.     In  this  year,  the  consul  Elaminius  des{»0ed 

the  sayings  that  the  augurs  had  said  to  him,  and  &iaekj  warned 

him  iu>t  to  engage  in  war  against  the  Oaols ;  but  lae  eacfied 

it  through  and  with  honouir  ended  it.    There  were  seven 

thousand  of  the  Gauk  slain,  and  fifteen  thousand  captured. 

A&er  that,  the  consul  Claudius  fought  against  the  Gauls 

and  slew  thirty  thousand  oi  them;  and  he  himself  fought 

with  the  king  in  single  eombat,  and  slew  him,  and  took  the 

city  of  Milan.    Afber  that,  the  Istrians  warred  against  the 

Eomans;  they  thereupon  sent  their  consuls,  Comehus  and 

Minucius,  against  [them].  There  was  a  great  slaughter  made 

on  both  sides,  though  the  Istrians  became  subjected  to  the 

Eomans. 


vm. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years,  Annibal,  the  Punic  king,  besieged  Saguntum,  a  city  of 
Spain,  because  they  had  ev»  held  peace  with  the  Eomans; 
and  was  sitting  there  eight  months,  until  he  had  kiQed  them 
all  by  himger  and  destroyed  the  city ;  although  the  Eomans 
sent  their  messengers  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  abandon  the 
war,  but  he  so  injuriously  slighted  them,  that  he  declined 
even  the  sight  of  them  in  that  war,  and  also  in  many  others. 
Afber  that,  Annibal  manifested  the  enmity  and  hate,  that  he 
had  sworn  before  his  father,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nine  years, 
that  he  would  never  be  a  friend  of  the  Eomans.    When 
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Publiuf  Eopneliuf .  3  Scipio  Publiuf .  3  8empponiuf  Lonjuf^.  );a 
hy  p»pon  confulaf .  panmbal  abp»c  mib  ^^F^obce  opep  ]« 
beop^af  ]>e  mon  h»tt  Pepenei.  fa  pnbon  bet^^  IkLlleuin  ] 
Spaneum. "}  pt^lSan  he  gep  op  opep  fA  mone^an  ]yeoba.  d6  he  com 
CO  SQpif  ]>am  muntuxn.  3  ^»p  eac  opep  abp»c.  peh  him  mon 
optpsablice  mib  jepeohtum  jntJptobe.  3  )K)nne  p^  gepophce  opep 
munti.  pop  ppa.  ]>onne  he  to  Jmm  f^bpij;um  ptane  com.  fonne 
het  he  hme  mib  p^e  onha&tan.  3  p'8i$an  mib  xnatrucum 
heapan.  3  mib  ]>am  m»ptan  jeppmce  }>a  munt;af  ofeppop;* 
pij-hepep  p»f  an  M.  peiSena.  3  xx.  H.  ^ehoppebpa^.  Da  be 
h»pbe  on  pam  emnecce  ^epapen  ot$  he  com  to  Ticmum  ]>»pe 
ea.  )>a  com  him  ])»p  on^ean  8cipio  pe  conpul.  3  ]>aep  ppecenlice 
jepunbob  peapt$.  3  eac  opplajen  ynjie.  yp  hip  ponu  hip  ne  je- 
hulpe.  mib  ]>am  }>e  he  hme  popan  popptob.  66  he  on  ple&me 
pealh.  ]>8ap  peap9  Romana  micel  p»l  ^epla^en  * .  peopa  sepcepe 
^epeoht  p»p  »t  Tpepa  }>»pe  ea.  3  ept  paepon  Romane  popple^en 
3  jepl^meb^  Da  tot  Sempponiup  jehypbe.  heopa  o^ep 
conpul.  pe  p»p  on  8icilimn  nub  pypbe  ^epapen.  he  )>onan  apop. 
3  be^en  fa  conpulap  p»pon  mib  pypbe  onjean  panmbal. "]  heopa 
{emitting  p»p  ept  »t  Tpepa  ]>8&pe  ea.  3  eac  Romane  ^epl^eb 

ippiBop  popplajen.  3  panmbal  jepunbobl*     iEptep  fam  pp 
annibal  opep  Bapban  ]>one  beoph.  ]>eh  )>e  hit  ymbe  ]7one  timan 
p»pon  ppa  micel  pnap-geblanb.  ppa  f  a&X^ep  je  ])8&pa  hoppapela 
poppupbon.  je  }>a  elpenbap  ealle  buton  anmn.  je  }>a  menn  /yif^ 
uneatSe  J>one  c^le  ^ena&pan ;  •     Sc  pop]>am  he  jenet$be  ppiCofC 
opep  tJone  munt.  J>e  he  pipte  f  Flaminiup  pe  conj*ul  penbe  f  he 
buton  pop^e  mihte  on  pam  pmtep-petle  ^epunian.  pe  he  J^a  on 
pa&p  mib  yam  polce  }>e  he  fa  ^e^abepab  haepbe.  3  untpeojenbhce 
penbe  f  nan  n«pe  J>e  f  pa&pelt  ymbe  fone  timan  an^innan 
boppte  o^Se  mihte.  pop  fon  unjemethcan  c^le ;  •     CWib  f am 
fe  panmbal  to  fam  lanbe  becom.  ppa  jepicobe  he  on  anpe 
byjelpe  ptope  neah  fam  o^pum  polce.  3  pum  hip  pole  penbe 
jinb  f  lanb  to  bsepnanne  3  to  hep^eanne.  f  pe  conpul  p«p 
penenbe  f  eall  f  pole  paepe  jeonb  f  lanb  tobpeeb.  3  fibep- 
peapb  papenbe  paap.  3  ^encenbe  f  he  hy  on  f  aepe  hepjunje 
beppice.  T  -f  pole  buton  tpuman  le&bbe.  ppa  he  pipte  f  f  oSep 
pa&p.  66  y  panmbal  him  com  tSpypep  on  mib  fam  pultume  f e 
he  8&t38&bepe  haepbe.  3  fone  conpul  opploh.  3  f a&p  o^pep  polcef 
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PixbliuB  Cornelius,  and   Fubliua   Scipio,   and  Sempronius 
Xion^s  were  consuls,  Annibal  burst  with  warfare  over  the 
mountains  called  the  Pyrenees,  that  are  between  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  afterwards  he  traversed  many  nations,  until  he 
came  to  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  burst  across  them 
also,  although  oftentimes  opposed  with  battle;   and  then 
-wrought  a  way  over  the  mountain  [and]  so  proceeded.  When 
He  came  to  the  rock  itself,  he  commanded  it  to  be  heated 
with  fire,  and  afterwards  hewed  with  mattock's,  and  with 
the  greatest  toil  crossed  the  mountains.     Of  his  army  there 
were  a  [hundred]  thousand  foot  and  twenly  thousand  horse, 
'When  he  had  marched  on  the  plain  until  he  came  to  the 
river  Ticinus,  the  consul  Scipio  came  against  him,  and  was 
there  dangerously  woimded,  and  would  also  have  been  slain, 
if  his  son  had  not  helped  him,  by  placing  himself  before  him, 
until  he  betook  himself  to  flight.  There  was  a  great  slaughter 
made  of  the  Bomans.    Their  second  battle  was  at  the  river 
Trebia,  and  the  Eomans  were  again  beaten  and  put  to  flight. 
When  Sempronius,  their  other  consul,  who  was  gone  with  an 
army  to  Sicily,  heard  that,  he  departed  thence,  and  both 
consuls  proceeded  with  an  army  against  Annibal,  and  their 
meeting  was  again  at  the  river  Trebia,  and  the  Bomans  [were] 
also  put  to  flight,  and  more  completely  beaten,  and  Annibal 
wounded.    After  that,  Annibal  proceeded  over  the  Apennine 
mountains,  although  about  that  time  there  were  such  great 
snow-storms,  that  of  the  horses  many  perished,  and  aQ  the 
elephants  but  one ;  yea,  the  men  themselves  with  difficulty 
could  sustain  the  cold.  But  he  ventured  across  the  mountain, 
chiefly  because  he  knew  that  the  consul  Elaminius  imagined 
that  he  might  without  apprehension  abide  in  the  winter- 
station  in  which  he  then  was  with  the  army  he  had  gathered, 
and  imagined  undoubtingly  that  there  was  no  one  who  durst 
or  could  undertake  the  passage  at  that  season,  on  account  of 
the  intense  cold.    When  Amiibal  came  to  that  land,  he  en- 
camped in  a  secret  place  near  the  other  army,  and  sent  some 
of  his  people  over  the  countir  to  bum  and  pillage ;  so  that 
the  consul  imagined  that  all  the  army  was  dispersed  over  the 
land,  and  proceeded  thitherward,  and  thought  he  should 
circumvent  them  in  the  plundering,  and  led  the  army  in  dis- 
order, as  he  knew  that  the  other  was,  untH  Annibal  came 
upon  his  flank  with  the  force  that  he  had  together,  and  slew 
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XXV.  M.  "3  VI.  gejamgen.^  pnniwhihT  FoW  paftiwtM.  oni^i^'' 
i£^ep  )>aiii  8cipio  fe  coiqid.  ]>8Bf  o6pef  Scipioiief  bpo^c^.  f»f 
mone^^a  jefsokt  bonbe  on  I]pa«am.  "^  CDa^oneBa  Peaa  kbceof 
^]penj :  •  "}  mGneja  fonbop  jejraLpEbon  om  ymjue  «3be  ;•  ^^Mjt 
p»f .  f  feo  pume  pssf  fpylce  heo  p»pe  eal  sd^^idaba  :•  OSep 
jnBf  'p  Baon  ^^flfeah  fpylce  feo  juaae  'j  ye  lawnm  paitcom:* 
S)af  imnboji  ^upboa  on  2^if  JrauoBi  laabe.  "^  en  6a|&lhmam  man 
^efeah  tpe^en  fcylbaf  blobe  y^eB/caxk. ;]  Falifci  f  pole  by  ^qifaB 
fir^lee  feo  heopon  p»pe  tokhb^i.  *;)  SSdnum  f  pDlc  hmi  j^^mlK^. 
f  hf  heopa  copn^pipan  "^  hoapaL  cmpkif  offhieb  haofr&oaw  j^  eaH 
^a  ei^  pflBpon  blob^ ;  • 


IX. 

jEftep  }ma  }e  Roimebupk  jetimbpeb  p»f  v.  hmxUy  |nBi;pttm 
3  xL  ]>a]>a  Lucittf  JExulxay,  -^  Pauluf  PabLaf .  3    Tejieoiai^ 
Uappo^.  ]9a  hy  p»pon  eonfnkif .  by  jepopan  mib  pyjibe  onjeaB 
paumbal.  ac  he  ki  mib  ftem.  ilcan  ppence  bq^ac.  ]^  he  m'c  beopa 
»ppa&  ^metm^e  bybe.  3  eac  mib  ]nin  nqnm.  ]»e  by  »fi  b^ 
Ott'Saa.'  ]>80fc  p»f .  f  he  on  jas^tpe  ftope  lee  fan  hif  pole.  ^  w^ 
fnmnm  pop  on^^ean  )»a  confi]daf .  ';]  pai6e  Jrasf  ]^  h^^  cofonm^ 
Gomon.  he  pleah  pitS  ]wp^  bejrtan  paipan.  -^  hun  ]>a  coBfulaf 
pnpon  »pcep-fyl^eiibe.  ^  f  pole  fkanbe.  j  penbon  ^hy  od  {ram 
b»^  fceolban  habbaa  ]K>ne  nuBfton  pi^^.  ac  pa;6e  fny  f^J^^^''^ 
nibal  cm  hif  piltume  com.  he  ^eplymbe  eaOe  pa  eoofulaf .  3  on 
Bomas^mi  fpa  micel  p»l  ^floh.  fpa  heopa  nseppe  n»f .  net  vp 
ne  fit$t$an.  aet  anixm  j^et^iee.  pe&t  p»f  xhiii.  H.  -3  p»pa  Gonfo^ 
cpe^en  opfloh.  ^  pone  tipibban  S^png.  '^  pa  on  b»s  he  mdice 
cuman  to  eelpa  Rontana  anpealbe.  pesp  he  popt$  s^^pep^  ^ 
9fl»pe  bypij  *.     JS]:tep  pam  piannibal  fenbe  ham  to  Ilapcaina 
t^peo  mibb  ^Ibenpa  hpm^a  hif  fije  to  tacne :  •   Be  pam  hpii^* 
um  mon  mihte  p^an  hpsBC  Romana  bn^tSe  gepeidlen  pn^.  F^P" 
pon  pe  hit  p»f  peap  mib  him  on  pam  bagum.  ^  nan  0^^  ^ 
mofte  ^Ibenne  hptnj  pepian.  but  on  he  »'Sd^  cjwnef  pep^.'* 
JEftep  pam  g^peohte  p»poa  Romana  fpa  fpit$e  pop^ohte.  f 
Eacihnf  QOetelkq*.  pe  pa  heopa  conful  p»f .  je  ealle  heopa  f«B>^ 
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i>Iie  consul,  and  of  the  other  people  twenty-five  thousand,  and 

six  [thousand]  were  captured ;  and  of  Annibal's  people  two 

-fclioiisand  were  shun.     After  that,   the  consul  Scipio,  the 

l>Tofciher  of  the  other  Sdpio,  fought  many  battles  in  Spain, 

and  took  Mago,  a  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  prisoner. 

AnA  many  wonders  happened  at  this  time.    The  first  was, 

tihsA  the  sun  was  as  if  it  were  all  diminished.    The  second 

\«ra8,  that  it  was  seen  as  if  the  sun  and  moon  were  fighting. 

^Fhese  wonders  happened  in  the  land  of  Arpi.     And  in 

SULrdinia  two  shields  were  seen  to  sweat  blood.     And  the 

people  of  the  Falisci  saw  the  heavens,  as  it  were,  cloven. 

And  it  seemed  to  the  people  of  Antium,  that,  having  thrown 

their  bundles  of  com  into  their  baskets,  all  the  ears  were 

bloody. 

IX. 

After  Seme  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  forty  years, 
when  Lucius  iEmilius,  and  Faulus  Publius,  and  Terentiiis 
Yanro  were  consuls,  they  marched  with  an  army  against 
Annibal ;  but  he  deceived  them  by  the  same  stratagem  that 
he  had  used  at  their  former  meeting,  and  also  with  a  new  one 
wMch  they  knew  not  b^re ;  which  was,  idiat  he  lefb  some  of 
his  army  m  a  strong  place,  and  with  some  marched  against 
the  consuls,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  together,  he  fled 
tow2ffds  those  who  were  behind,  and  the  eensuls  pursued  him 
and  slew  his  people,  and  thought  that  they  on  that  day  should 
have  the  greatest  victory.  But  as  so(m  as  Annibal  came  to 
his  force,  he  put  all  the  consuls  to  flight,  and  made  so  great 
a  slaughter  of  the  fiomans  as  never  had  been  of  them,  neither 
before  nor  since,  in  one  battle ;  that  was  forty-four  thousand ; 
and  he  slew  two  of  their  consuls  and  captured  the  third ;  and 
on  that  daj  he  might  have  come  to  the  dominion  of  all  the 
Eomans,  if  he  had  u^arched  on  to  the  city.  After  that 
Annibal  sent  home  to  Carthage  three  measures  of  golden 
rings,  in  token  of  his  victory.  Bv  the  rings  might  be  known 
how  many  noble  Bomans  had  laUen ;  because  it  was  their 
custom  in  those  days,  that  no  one  might  wear  a  golden  ring, 
unless  he  were  of  noble  lineage.  After  that  battle  the 
Bomans  were  so  very  desponding,  that  CaBcilius  Metellus, 
who  was  then  their  consul,  yea^  all  their  senate,  had  resolved 
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tuf  hsepbon  seJ>oht.  f  bt  fceolbon  Romebujih  poplaetan.  je 
pip^on  eaJle  Italiam.  J  ny  f  fpa  ^^elsefton.  jif  him  8cipio  ne 
jejryjibe.  fe  pasf  fsBpa  cempena  ylbeji.  mib  ]>am  ]?e  he  hif 
fpeopbe  ^ebpffib.  3  fpop  -p  him  leoppe  p»pe.  |J  be  hme  jylp^ 
acpealbe.  f onne  he  poplete  hij-  jrsebep-eiSel.  3  f»be  eac  f  he 
))8epa  »lcef  ebtenb  polbe  beon.  fpa  fpa  hip  peonbef .  fe  f»f 
popbef  p8&pe  ^  ppam  Romebjrpij  johce.. "}  he  h;^  ealle  mib  pam 
jenybbe.  f  by  aiSaj-  fpopan.  ^  by  ealle  satj^^bepe  polbon.  otJtJe 
on  beopa  eapbe  licjean.  o88e  on  beopa  eapbe  bbban ;  •   -^fccp 
])am  hy  ^ef ettan  ticcatop.  f  be  fceolbe  beon  beppa  ofep  ]« 
conjnilaf.  j-e  paej*  baten  Deciuf  lumuf.  be  n«f  bucon  xvn. 
pincpe^.  "]  8cipian  by  jefetcon  co  conpile.  3  ealle  fa  men  fe  hi 
on  feopbome  bs&pbon.  hj  ^fpeobon.  on  •})  ^epab.   -p  hf  aiJaj* 
fpopan.  ^  by  blm  8&t  fam  jepinnum  jela&fton.  "^   fume  |wi  fe 
beopa  jqiejean  nolban.  66  hme  an^obe  f  hy  mibton.  fonne  jul- 
bon  hi  fa  conpilaf  mib  beopa  ^emnnan  peo. "}  ptS^an  ppeobon. 
J  ealle  fa  fe  popbemebe  p»pon  8&p  fam.  ot$6e  hy^  TV^T^  FP* 
popht  be&pbon.  by  bit  eall  pop^eapon.  pi^  fam  fe  hi  him  »t  fam 
jepmnum  pulleobon.  f aepa  manna  peep  vi.  M.  fa  bjr  ;^e^aJbep9t 
pa&pon.  ^  ealle  Itabam  ^eypcon  Romanum.  3  to  panmbale  je- 
cypbon.  popfon  fe  bj  pa&pon  oppene.  bp»i$ep  a&ppe  Romane  w 
beopa  anpealbe  become ;  •     Da  ^epop  pannibal  on  Benepente.  3 
by  him  on^ean  comon.  3  bim  to  jecipbon ;.     iEptep  Jmin  Ro- 
mane  ba&pbon  je^abepab  1111.  le^ian  beopa  polcep.  3  penfton 
Luciuf  Pojrmniup  f one  conpul  on  fa  ISallie  f e  mon  nu  tasxy 
beapbap,b»t.  3  fe&p  opfla^en  peajitS.  "3  faep  polcep  pela  raib 
bim  :•     iEptep  fam  Romane  jefetton  IHaubiup  ODapcellup  to 
conpile.  pe  p«p  sep  Scipionep  ^epepa.  he  pop  beapnm^a  mib  je- 
pealbenan  pultume  on  f  one  enbe  panmbalep  polcep  f  e  be  qif 
on  ps&f .  3  fela  fa&p  polcep  opplob.  3  bine  pjrlpie  jeplymbe  :•    P* 
baepbe  GOapcelluf  Romanum  cu^  ^ebon.  f  mon  panmbal  je- 
plyman  mibte.  f  eh  be  by  »p  tpeobe  bpa&^ep  hme  mon  niib 
BBnijon  man-pultume  ^epljrman  mibte  >     Iremon;  fam  jepm- 
num.  fa  tpejen  Scipion.  fe  fa  paepon  cpnpulap  3  eacjebpo^n* 
by  pe&pon  on  Ifpanium  mib  pypbe.  3  ^^F^^^^  P^^  paftepbale. 
panmbalep  j:8&bepan.  3  bine  opplojon.  3  hip  polcep  xxx.  8' 
pume  opflojon  pume  jepenjon.  pe  pa&p  eac  Pena  otJep  cJnJ5.'' 
-^ptep  fam  Eentemup  Penula  pe  conpul  be&b  f  penatuf  bini 
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±o  abandon  the  city  of  Borne,  and,  in  fact,  all  Italy ;  and  they 
Had  so  done,  if  Scipio  had  not  restrained  them,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  the  soldiers,  when  he  drew  his  sword,  and  swore 
i:liat  he  would  rather  kill  himself  than  abandon  his  paternal 
country;  and  said  also  that  he  would  pursue  every  one  of 
t^liose  as  his  foe,  who  should  give  his  vote  for  leaving  Eome ; 
sindhe,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  them  to  swear  oaths  that 
they  would  altogether  either  fall  in  their  country  or  live  in 
their  country.    After  that,  they  appointed  a  dictator,  who 
should  be  master  over  the  consuls ;  he  was  named  Decimus 
Junius ;  he  was  only  seventeen  years,  and  Scii>io  they  ap- 
pointed consul,  and  all  the  men  that  they  had  in  servitude 
they  freed,  on  condition  that  they  swore  oaths,  that  they 
i^ould  aid  them  in  the  wars ;  and  some,  whose  masters  would 
not,  imtil  they  were  indemnified  to  enable  them,  the  consuls 
paid  for  with  their  public  money,  and  then  freed  them ;  and 
all  those  who  had  previously  been  condemned  or  perpetrated 
crime,  they  forgave  all,  on  condition  of  their  rendering  full 
service  in  the  wars.     Of  these  men  there  were  six  thousand, 
when  they  were  gathered  together.    And  all  Italy  deserted 
from  the  Eomans  and  turned  to  Annibal,  because  they  were 
without  hope  that  the  Bomans  would  ever  recover  their 
power.    Annibal  then  marched  on  Beneventum,  and  they 
came  to  meet  him  and  turned  to  him.  After  that,  the  Eomana 
had  collected  four  legions  of  their  people,  and  sent  Lucius 
Postumius,  the  consul,  against  those  Gauls  that  are  now 
called  Langobardi,  and  he  was  there  slain,  and  man^  people 
with  him.    After  that  the  Bomans  appointed  Claudius  Mar- 
ceUus  for  consul,  who  had  previously  been  the  companion  of 
Scipio:   he  marched  secretly  vdth  an  overwhelmmg  force 
agamst  that  part  of  Annibal*s  army,  in  which  he  himself  was, 
and  slew  many  of  his  people,  and  put  him  himself  to  flight. 
Thus  did  Marcellus  make  manifest  to  the  Bomans,  that 
Annibal  could  be  put  to  flight,  although  they  had  before 
doubted  whether  any  one  with  any  human  force  could  defeat 
him.     During  these  wars,  the  two  Scipios,  who  were  then 
consuls  and  fuso  brothers,  were  in  Spam  with  an  army,  and 
fought  against  Asdrubal,  Annibal's  undo,  and  slew  him ;  and 
of  his  thniy  thousand  men  slew  some  and  captured  some :  he 
was  also  the  Carthaginians'  other  king.  After  that,  Centenius 
Penula,  the  consul,  requested  the  senate  to  give  him  a  force, 
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pBdcnm  f ealboa.  f  he  mifate  pa&nibal  nub  gef eolire  ^^fccera. 
^  he  ]»}i  opflagen  peaptS.  ;]  yiii.  M.  hif  poicef '  -  j£fb^  fam 
8eii^pozuuf  Iipaccuf  f e  conful  pop  epc  nub  pypbe  on^ean  pin- 
nibaL  3  jejilymeb  pei^tS.  -}  hif  hefiiep  fs^  micei  p»l  oj^li^eB:- 
pu  majoD  Bu  Romane.  cjpvdii  Opopuf.  to  fc^e  ^ep ec^ean.  f 
hy  ]»  h»|:bon  betpan  tiba  ^onne  hy  wa  habban.  ]>a  by  fpa  hk)- 
neja  ^qnnn  hnpbon  enbemep  unbepfon^en.  a&  paef  on  Ifpania 
otep^  on  GOsBceboDia.  fpibfoe  on  Irappabocia.  peojitSe  «ec  bampli 
pannibal.  -3  hi  eac  ofitojt:  ^epl^rmbe  papbon.  3  ^ekbifrnjiaixr 
Xc  f  p»r  ppiBe  fpeotol.  "^  hy  ))a  p»pon  becepan  )>^iiaf  ponnc 
hj  nu  pen.  •})  hy  )>eh  )i»r  S®P"***r  SerP'^**^  nolbon.  ac  hrjr  ojt 
jebiban  on  l^lum  ]*taj>ole.  "}  on  nnpenhonm.  ^  hjr  ^  «r 
nifaftaa  ha&pbon  ealpa  ]>t&pa  anpealb.  ]w  »p  neah  heopa  h»]:- 

bQB> 


Xpcep  )>ain  ^  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  ps&p  y.  hunb  pintpmn 
3  xLui.  Cbapoelluf  Daubiup  pe  conpul  pop  mib  pciphepe  on 
Sicdie.  ^  be^eat  Sipacupep  heopa  y&  pele2;q*taa  buph.  ff^  ^ 
hy  8Bt  J^am  8»ppan  p»pelte  be^itan  ne  mdice.  ]»a  he  hi  bej eceo 
h»pbe.  pop  XpchufikeiSep  qisepte.  pume  Stcihe  p^aey'r     ^^ 
l$am  teot$an  jeape  ]>»p  ]>e  pannibal  ponn  on  Italie.  he  pop  oj 
Campania  pam  lanbe.  ot$  tSpeo  mila  to  Romebypi^.  3  asc  ptBipe 
ea  ^epicabe  )>e  mon  Xnmanep  h»t.  eallnm  Romanum  to  )aib 
m»ptan  e^e.  ppa  hit  mon  on  ^a&pa  paepneb-manna  jd[>8&piu° 
on^tan  mihte.  hu  hy  ap^htebe  paspan  ^  a^aelpebe.  }>a  Ip. 
pipmen  upnon  mib  ptanum  pi6  ])8apa  pealla.  ^  cps&bon  f  h^  }^ 
buph  pepi^an  polbon.  ^p  ])a  pe&pneb-men  ne  bopptaa :  -     ^f 
on  mop^en  pannibal  pop  to  f  »pe  bypij.  3  bepopan  ))am  jeace 
hip  pole  ^etpymebe.  fe  mon  ha^  Ilolhna:-     3£c  )»  conpnl^ 
nolban  hy  pelpe  ppa  eap^e  ^^I^^ncean.  ppa  hi  fa  pipmen  »P 
popcpa&ban.  -f  hy  hi  bmnan  }>8&pe  b^pij  pepijan  ne  bopfcdSL 
ac  hy  hi  butan  ]>am  ^eate  on^ean  pamubal  tpymebon  :•     ^^ 
}»  hy  to^a&bepe  polbon.  ])a  com  ppa  un^emethc  pen.  f  heopa 
nan  ne  mihte  nanep  p»pnep  jepealban.  ^  pop]raLm  topopfl^s.'* 
Da  pe  pen  ablon  h^  popan  ept  to^a&bepe.  3  ept  peap^  oSep 
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thai  he  might  give  battle  to  Annibal,  and  he  was  there  slain, 
and  eight  thousand  of  his  people.  After  that,  Sempronius 
G-racehus,  the  consul,  a^ain  marched  with  an  army  against  An- 
nibal, and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  a  great  slaughter 
was  made.  How  can  the  Bomans  now,  says  Orosius,  say  with 
truth,  that  they  had  better  times  then  than  they  now  have, 
wlien  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  undertaken  so  many  wars  ? 
One  was  in  Spain,  a  second  in  Macedonia,  a  third  in  Cappa- 
docia,  a  fourth  at  home  against  Annibal ;  and  they  were, 
moreover,  oftenest  defeated  and  disgraced.  But  it  was  very 
manifest  that  they  were  better  soldiers  then  than  they  now 
are ;  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  flinch  from  the  war ; 
(but  they  often  rested  on  a  little  and  hopeless  foundation),  so 
that  at  last  they  had  dominion  over  all  those,  whom  before 
they  had  had  for  their  neighbours. 


After  Bome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  the  consul,  Claudius  Marcellus,  proceeded  with  a  fleet 
to  Sicily,  and  acquired  Syracuse,  their  wealthiest  city,  al- 
though in  the  former  expedition  he  could  not  obtain  it, 
when  he  had  besieged  it,  by  reason  of  the  craft  of  Archi- 
medes, a  Sicilian  officer.  In  the  tenth  year  from  the  time 
that  Annibal  made  war  in  Italy,  he  proceeded  from  the  land 
of  Campania,  as  far  as  three  miles  of  JELome,  and  encamped  by 
the  river  that  is  called  the  Anien,  to  the  great  terror  of  all 
the  Eomans ;  as  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  it  might  be 
imderstood  how  frightened  and  panic-stricken  they  were; 
when  the  women  ran  with  stones  to  the  walls,  and  said  that 
they  would  defend  the  city,  if  the  men  durst  not.  On  the 
following  morning,  Annibal  proceeded  to  the  city,  and  arrayed 
his  army  before  the  gate  that  is  called  the  Colline.  But  the 
consuls  would  not  think  themselves  so  dastardly  as  the 
women  had  before  charged  them  [with  being],  that  they 
durst  not  defend  themselves  within  the  city:  but  they 
arrayed  themselves  against  Annibal  without  the  gate.  But 
when  they  would  join  battle,  there  came  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing rain,  that  none  of  them  could  govern  any  weapon,  and 
they  therefore  separated.  When  the  rain  had  ceased,  they 
came  together  again,  and  again  there  was  another  such  rain, 

2x 
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fp^lc  pen.  f  hy  qt;  cojropan  *.  •  Da  onjeat  pannibal.  3  bun 
fylp  f»be.  )>eh  )>e  he  pilnienbe  pa&pe  j  penenbe  Eomana 
onpealbef.  f  hit  Iiob  ne  ^epafobe  >  ISefec^aS  me  nu  Romane. 
cpsetS  Opofiuf .  hp»nne  -^  ^epupbe  o^tSe  hpapa.  a&p  ]raan  qiifcen- 
bome.  otS^e  ^e  o1$t$e  otSepe  set  aenipim  ^obum  mihccm  jien 
abibban.  fpa  mon  p'S^an  mihte.  ptStSan  fe  qiijrenbom  paef .  "} 
nu  "gjfc  ma^on  moneje  ^obe  s&t  upum  hs&lenbum  TLpippe. 
]?onne  him  feojiif^  biS ;  •  Pit  pep  }»eah  fpitSe  fpeotol.  ^  f e  ilea 
£pift.  fe)>e  hi  ep  to  cpijrenbome  onpenbe.  f  fe  him  }>one  p«i 
to  ^efcilbnejje  onfenbe.  ]»eh  hi  ^tRf  pyptSe  naepan.  to  pon  f 
hy  rylpe.  "3  eac  mom^e  oSpe  $uph  hy.  to  t$am  cpiftenbome  ;) 
to  )»am  fotSan  ^eleajan  become ;  • 

On  yam  bapim  fe  )>if  ^epeap^.  paepon  tp^en  confulaf 
Offlajen  on  Ifpania.  )>a  p»pon  ^ebpotSop.  ^  ps&pon  b^en 
8cipian  hatene.  hy  pupbon  befpicene  ppam  paptepbale  Pena 
cynmje ;  •  On  }>8epe  tibe  Qmntuj-  Fuluiuj*  fe  conful  jeejfabe 
ealle  ]>a  ylbeftan  menn  fe  on  Campania  paepon.  f  hy  Ivy  fylpe 
mib  attpe  aq^ealbon.  ^  ealle  ]?a  ylbeftan  menn.  ]>e  pa&pon  on 
Lapu  l>»pe  bjTU^.  he  of f loh.  pp)>on  fe  he  penbe  f  hi  polbon 
pannibale  on  piltume  beon.  }>eh  fe  fa,  fenatuf  him  ha&fbe  fa. 
baebe  paafte  popboben  >  Da  Romane  ^eahfebon  f  J^a  conpilaf 
on  Ifpanium  opfla^en  pupbon.  J^a  ne  mihton  )?a  fenatuf  na&nne 
conpil  unbep  him  pnban.  fe  bopfte  on  Ifpame  mib  pypbe 
^epapan.  buton  ]>8epa  conpila  o^pef  pinu.  8cipio  p»f  haten. 
f e  paef  cniht ;  •  8e  psef  ^eopne  bibbenbe.  f  him  mon  pultum 
pealbe.  f  he  mofte  on  Ifpanie  pypbe  ^ela&ban.  "^  he  -f  paepelbe 
fpi]>0ft  pop  faxa  ]>uphtecdi.  fe  he  )K)hte  f  hyf  p»bep  3  hif 
paebepan  jeppsece.  ]>eh  fe  he  hit  paefte  pit$  fenatuf  hsele  \  • 
!Rc  Romane  ps&pon  ]>»f  psepeltep  fpa  ^eopnpuUe.  ]>eh  fe  hy 
fpit$e  jebpocobe  ps&pon  on  heopa  hcjenban  peo  fe  hi  gemsene 
hsepbon.  pop  )>am  ^epmnum  fe  hy  ]>a  hs&pbon  on  peopep  healpa. 
f  hy  eall  him  ^epealbon  -^  hy  ]>a  heepbon.  )>am  psepelte  to 
pulrume.  buton  f  selc  pipman  hsepbe  ane  ^bpan  jolbef .  j 
an  punb  peolppep.  "j  s&lc  paepneb-man  anne  hpin^;.  3  ane 
hoppan ;  • 

Da  8cipio  haapbe  jepapen  to  fsejie  nipan  bypi^  Eaptama.  fe 
mon  nu  Eopbopa  hset.  he  bep »t  GQa^onem.  pannibalep  bpoSop. 
3  popjion  fe  he  on  )^a  buph-leobe  on  un^eapepe  becom.  he  hi 
on  lydan  pypfte  mib  hun^pe  on  ^epealb  ^^niybbe.  f  him  pe 
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and  tbej  again  separated.  Then  Annibal  was  sensible,  and 
to  bimself  said,  though  be  was  desirous  of  and  boping  for  the 
dominion  over  tbe  Bomans,  that  God  did  not  permit  it.  Tell 
me  now,  Eomans,  says  Orosins,  when  it  happened  or  where, 
before  Christianity,  that  either  ye  or  others  could  by  prayer 
obtain  rain  from  any  gods  as  men  afterwards  could,  after 
Christianity  was,  and  may  now  yet  many  blessings  of  our 
Saviour  Christ,  when  they  have  need.  For  it  was  very 
manifest,  that  the  same  Christ,  who  afterwards  converted 
them  to  Christianity,  sent  them  the  rain  as  a  protection,  al- 
though  they  were  not  worthy  of  it,  in  order  that  they  them- 
selves, and  many  others  also,  through  them,  might  come  to 
Christianity  and  to  true  belief. 

In  the  i&j8  that  this  happened  there  were  two  consuls 
slain  in  Spam,  they  were  brothers,  and  were  both  named 
Scipio.  Tney  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Asdrubal, 
the  Punic  king.  At  that  time,  the  consul,  Quintus  Eulvius, 
terrified  all  the  chief  men  that  were  in  Campania,  so  that 
they  killed  themselves  with  poison.  And  all  the  chief  men 
that  were  in  the  city  of  Capua  he  slew,  because  he  thought 
that  they  would  be  a  support  to  Annibal,  although  the  senate 
had  strongly  forbidden  him  that  deed.  When  the  Somans 
were  informed  that  the  consuls  were  slain  in  Spain,  the 
senate  could  not  among  themselves  find  any  consul  that  durst 
proceed  with  an  army  to  Spain,  except  the  son  of  one  of  the 
consuls,  who  was  named  Scipio,  ^o  was  a  youth.  He 
earnestly  entreated  that  they  would  grant  him  support,  that 
he  might  lead  an  army  to  Spain,  and  he  was  chiefly  desirous 
to  accomplish  this  expedition,  because  he  hoped  he  could 
avenge  his  father  and  his  uncle ;  although  he  strictly  con- 
cealed this  from  the  senate.  But  the  Bomans  were  so  eager 
for  the  expedition,  although  they  were  greatly  broken  in 
their  treasure,  which  they  had  in  common,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  wars,  which  they  had  on  four  sides,  that  they  gave 
him  aU  that  they  had,  in  aid  of  the  expedition,  excepting  that 
every  woman  retained  one  ounce  of  gold  and  one  pound  of 
silver,  and  every  man  one  ring  and  one'bulla. 

"When  Scipio  had  marched  to  the  new  city  of  Carthage, 
which  is  now  called  Cordova,  he  besieged  Mago,  the  brother 
of  Annibal,  and  because  he  came  unawares  on  the  inhabitants, 
he  in  a  little  time  reduced  them  under  his  power  by  hunger, 
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cynm^  Tt^  ^^  ^^'"^^  eobe. "}  he  eaDe  ^  ol^  piine  ojjk^ 
pime  2«banb.  ^  ^one  cynm^  ^ithwabeaane  co  Rome  f  enbe.  3 
monije  mib  hun  ^pa  ylb^cena  peocaia>     Binnan'  ]wpe 
bypij  paef  micd  Lc^enbe  |»oh  pmben.  pun  hic  Scipio  t»  Rome 
fenbe.  pun  he  hic  het  ^am  foloe  boelan  1*     On  ^pe  tnbe  pp 
Leumuf  fe  conpil  Of  CDmcebomA  on  Sicihe  nub  f ciphqie.  7 
)wp  2^^^^^  Xj^pijaicam  )ia  buph.  ^  Sepois  pannonan  heojia 
labceop.  p58an  hun  eoban  on  hanb  ^  bupj^ "}  xm.  he  ^eefibe 
nub  jqpeohce  I-    On  )wpe  tibe  iTannibal  offloh'Irneaf  Fohiraf 
]K>ne  con^  on  Icahnm. "}  eahca  M.  nub  hun :-     ^fcep  ^am 
Pannibal  peahr  pitS  GDiqicenaf  ]H>ne  conpil  tSpy  ba^pif .  Jvy  pojunan 
baeje  )ni  )X>1c  peoDan  on  m^fie  healpe  jehce.  ]yy  aefcepan  bat^t 
pannibal  ha&pbe  p^e.   ]r^  5pibban  bse^e  haspbe  fe  conpil'.- 
^jrep  yam.  Fauiuj*  QDazimnf  fe  conpd  pop  mib  f ciphepe  to 
Tapentan  ^pe  b^^.  fpa  pannibal  nyp^e. "}  )ia  buph  on  nihc 
abpaec.  fpa  f&  n5jcan  ye  ymjaane  p»pon.  7  panmbalef  labceof 
Offloh.  Ijaptolon.  "j  xxx.  M.  mib  him  >     D»f  on  ]min  adfcejaa 
jeape  panmbal  bqnel  on  CDapceUuf  Qaubraf  )K>ne  conpiL 
yxji  he  on  pypbe  faec.  "j  hme  opfloh. "}  hij  folc  nub  hun  >    On 
yarn  bapim  8cipio  ^^piymbe  psqrepbal  on  Ifpanram.  paniu- 
balef  o^epne  bpotk>p.  7  ya^j  polcef  him  eobe  on  hanb  hmib- 
eahtaci;  bup^a  >     ^li^p»f  Pena  pole  8cipione.  )ia  he  hy 
jeplymeb  ha&pbe.  fpa-J^eh  ye  he  hy  pime  pt$  peo  jepealbe.  f  he 
f  peopfi  nolbe  ajan  f  him  mon  pi9  f  ealbe.  ac  hit  otSpum  man- 
num  f  ealbe  [ .    (hi  yam  ilcan  jeape  beppac  epc  Panmbal  cpejen 
conpidaf.  GOapcellur  *]  Cpifpmup.  "^  hy  opploh;.     Da  Oaubiuf 
Nepo  anb  GOapcup  Limup  Sahnacop  paepan  conpulap.  pap:;epbal. 
panmbalep  bpoSop.  pop  mib  pypbe  op  Ippamum  on  Icaha. 
pamubale  to  pultume.  ya  ^eahpebon  ya  conpulap  f  aep  panm- 
bal. 7  him  onjean  comon.  ppa  he  )ya  muntap  opeppapen  haepbe. 
-J  yxjk  ha&pbon  lanjpum  ^epeoht.  aep  J^aepa  polca  ajiep  piuje.  f 
paep  ppi^op  oh  yam  S^lan^;.  f  paptepbal  ppa  late  pleidi.  pop)K>n 
ye  he  elpenbap  mib  him  bj&pbe.  *]  Romane  haepbon  p^e  ^.   Dap 
peap9  paptepbal  oppla^^en.  7  Liu.  M.  hepep.  j  v.  m-  jepanjen  ;• 
Da  heton  ya.  conpulap  paptepbale  y  heapob  op-aceoppan.  3 
apeoppan  hit  bepopan  panmbalep  pic-ptope*.     Da  panpibale 
cutJ  paep  f  hip  bpotJop'opplejen  pa&p.  *]  J>a&p  polcep  ppa  pela  nft»^ 
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BO  that  the  king  himself  surrendered,  and  of  all  the  others 
sonae  he  slew,  some  bound,  and  sent  the  king  bound  to  Eome, 
and  with  him  many  of  the  chief  senators.     Within  the  city  a 
great  treasure  was  found :  some  of  it  Scipio  sent  to  Eome, 
some  he  ordered  to  be  divided  among  his  people.    At  that 
time  the  consul  Laevinus  proceeded  with  a  fleet  from  Mace- 
donia to  Sicily,  and  there  took  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  and 
captured  Hanno,  their  leader.    Afterwards  forty  towns  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  twenty-six  he  gained  by  warfare.  At  that 
time  Annibal  slew  the  consul  Cneus  Fulvius  in  Italy,  and 
eight  thousand  with  him.  After  th^sit  Annibal  fought  against 
Ik^rcellus,  the  consul,  for  three  days:  on  the  first  day,  the 
people  feU  alike  on  either  side ;  on  the  second  day,  Annibal 
had  the  victory ;  on  the  third  day,  the  consul  had.     After 
that,  the  consul,  Eabius  Mazimus,  proceeded  vdth  a  fleet  to 
the  city  of  Tarentum,  unknovm  to  Annibal,  and  captured  the 
city  by  night,  so  that  they  knew  it  not  who  were  therein ; 
and  slew  Carthalo,  Annibal's  general,  and  thirty  thousand 
with  him.  In  the  year  after  this,  Annibal  stole  on  the  consul, 
Claudius  Marcellus,  where  he  sat  with  his  army,  and  slew  him 
and  his  people  with  him.     In  those  days  Scipio  put  to  flight 
AsdrubaL  in  Spain,  the  other  brother  of  Annibal,  and  of  that 
people  there  surrendered  to  him  eighty  towns.     So  hateful 
were  thlB  Punic  people  to  Scipio,  that,  when  he  had  defeated 
them,  although  he  sold  some  tor  money,  he  would  not  possess 
the  value  that  had  been  given  him  for  them,  but  gave  it  to 
other  persons.   In  the  same  year,  Annibal  again  circumvented 
two  consuls,  Marcellus  and  Crispinus,  and  slew  them.   When 
Olaudius  Nero  and  Marcus  Livius  Salinator  were  consuls, 
Asdrubal,  Annibal's  brother,  marched  with  an  army  from 
Spain  to  Italy,  to  the  aid  of  Annibal.   Then  the  consuls  were 
apprized  of  that  before  Annibal,  and  came  against  him  when 
he  had  crossed  the  mountains,  and  there  thej  had  a  long 
battle  ere  either  of  the  armies  fled.    It  was  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  elephants  vdth  him  that  Asdrubal  was 
80  slow  to  flee ;  and  the  Komans  had  the  victory.   There  was 
Asdrubal  slain,  and  fifty-three  thousand  of  his  army,  and  five 
thousand  captured.  The  consuls  then  commanded  Asdrubal's 
head  to  be  cut  off  and  cast  before  Annibal's  camp.     When 
it  was  known  to  Annibal  that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  so 
many  of  the  people  virith  him,  then  he  first  felt  fear  of  the 
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him.  ftk  peapS  him  »]iejT  e^e  ppam  Romanmn.  "3  2^op  on 
Bpun  f  laob -.     Da  haepbe  pamubal  ^  Romaiie  an  S^>4^  T^' 
neffe  hmi  becpeonum.  pqi)K>n  )»e  ]«  pole  boca  on  pefeji-9iAe. 
mib  unjemece  f|n]ltx>ii :  •     On  Jraepe  fcilnqre  8cnpto  ^eeobe 
ealle  Ifpame. ;]  pt$8an  com  to  Rome.  "3  Romamun  co  ]uebe 
jdb&fibe.  "p  hy  mib  f cipmn  pope  on  panmbalq*  lanb  - .     fh 
fenbon  Romane  hine.  f  he  fmj  pep^cef  conpil  po&pe.  ^  pa5e 
y»f  fehe  oa  Pene  00m.  him  com  on^ean  paano  fe  cjumj 
unpsephce.  ;]  |y»p  peap6  Of^la^en^*     On  |y»pe  cibe  paiinibal 
peahc  pits  Sanppomnp  ]H>ne  conpil  on  Icaliam.  "3  fame  bebpap 
inco  Romebypi;*-     iEpcep  )wm  popan  Pene  on^ean  Scqnon 
mib  eallum  heopa  pulcume.  "j  pic-ptope  namon  on  cpam  fco- 
pom.  neah  ^pe  bypi;  V^  mon  Uaca  hec.  on  oSjie  piqian 
Pene.  on  o5pe  NumeSe.  ^  him  on  piiltnmie  p»pon.  -^  ^epabt 
ha&pbon  f  hy  fmp.  pceolban  pmtqi>fek  habban  *.      7Sc  pS6sn 
8cipio  2eah|Y)be  f  fa.  popepeapbaf  psepon  peop  Jiam  pefcenoe 
jepecce.  -}  eac  f  |wp  nane  o$pe  neap  p»pan.  he  fsL  by^elhce 
2^»bbe  hif  pypbe  becuh  yam  peapbnm.  •}  peapa  mom  co  c^pnm 
)wpa  pa&pcenna  onpenbe.  co  ]H>n  f  hy  hip  »nne  oibe  onb»po- 
bon.  f  pi$San  m»pc  ealle  ye  fa^  binnan  p»pan.  p»pon  ptS  ^ 
pypep  peapb.  co  ]Hm  f  hy  hir  acpmcan  ]H>hton ;.    pe  )«  Scipio. 
^emonj  )iam.  hy  maepc  ^Jle  opploh  ]-   Da  f  )«  o€pe  onpunboiL 
ye  on  ]>am  otSpum  pseptenna  peepon.  hi  paepan  fiocnuelum  ^bep- 
peapb  )wm  ottpnm  to  pultume. ;]  hy  8cipio  pep  ealle  ^  niht 
pleanbe  ppa  hi  )K>nne  comon  otS  bae^.  ;]  pt^San  he  pioh  opep 
eahie  ]H>ne  bej  pleonbe.  "^  heopa  tpe^en  cymn^ap.  Vspoephik  J 
&pax.  oSpio^on  to  r^qrtaina  fsefie  b^^.  "3  ^ejabepeban  ]kmi£ 
pultum  ]»e  In  ]ia  hsepbon.  ^  cmjean  8cipian  comon.  -3  ept  pup- 
bon  ^eplymeb  into  Eaptaina  \.   Some  ofSplu^on  to  Epetan  fam 
i^^be.  -3  him  Scipio  penbe  paphepe  aeptep.   f  mon  pom^ 
opploh  pume   ^epen^.  j  8ipax  peapt$  ^epan^en.   heopa  0^ 
cymn^. ;]  ptSSan  p»p  to  Rome  on  pacentan  penbeb  *• 

On  yam  jepeohtnm  p»pon  Pene  ppa  pophynbe.  "^  hj^  lUi 
pt$t$an  hy  piB  Romane  to  nahte  ne  bemsDton.  -3  penbon  on 
ItaLe  »pt^  Panmbale.  "3  ba&ban  f  he  him  to  pateoms 
come.  ^3  he  htm  pepenbe  yatpe  bene  jety^abe.  pop]K)n  f^ 
he  pceolbe  Itaham  poplastan.  on  )wm  ]7peoteo6an  ^e^ie*  ^ 
he  »p  on  com.  "3  he  ealle  op|ioh  ye  op  ^am  lanbnm  M" 
menn  p»pon.  ^3  mib  him  opqi  p»  nolban*.  Da  he  bam- 
^■^apb  pejlebe.  ya  het  he  anne  mann  pti2;in  on  ^one  natf^' 
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Bomans,  and  marched  into  the  land  of  the  Bruttii.  There- 
upon Annibal  and  the  Bomans  had  a  jear  of  stillness  between 
them,  because  of  both  armies  vast  numbers  died  of  fever. 
During  that  stillness,  Scipio  conquered  all  Spain,  and  after- 
wards came  to  Bome,  and  counseUed  the  Bomans  to  proceed 
with  ships  to  Annibal's  land.  Thereupon  the  Bomans  sent 
him,  that  he  might  be  the  commander  of  the  expedition ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  Carthage,  Hanno,  the  king,  came 
against  him  unawares,  and  was  there  slain.  At  that  time 
Annibal  fought  against  the  consul  Sempronius  in  Italy,  and 
drove  him  into  Bome.  After  that  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded against  Scipio  with  all  their  force,  and  pitched  a  camp 
in  two  places,  near  the  city  that  is  called  TJtica ;  in  the  one 
were  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  other  the  Numidians,  who 
were  in  aid  of  them,  and  had  thought  they  should  there  have 
winter-quarters.  But  when  Scipio  learned  that  the  foremost 
watches  were  stationed  far  from  the  fortress,  and  also  that 
there  were  no  others  nearer,  he  secretly  led  his  army  be- 
tween the  watches,  and  sent  a  few  men  to  one  of  their  fast- 
nesses, that  they  might  set  one  end  of  it  on  fire,  that  then 
most  of  all  those  that  were  within  would  run  towards  the  fire^ 
for  the  purpose  of  quenching  it.  He  then,  Scipio,  in  the  mean 
while,  slew  almost  all  of  them.  When  the  others,  who  were 
in  the  other  £uitness,  discovered  that,  they  went  thitherward 
in  flocks,  to  aid  the  others ;  and  Scipio  was  all  that  night 
slaying  them  as  they  came,  until  day;  and  afiberwards  he 
slew  those  fleeing  through  the  whole  day;  and  their  two 
kings,  Asdmbal  and  Syphax,  fled  to  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 

fathered  the  force  that  they  h^d  there,  and  came  against 
cipio,  and  were  again  driven  into  Carthage.  Some  ned  to 
the  isle  of  Cirta,  and  Scipio  sent  a  fleet  after  them,  so  that 
some  were  slain,  some  taken ;  and  Syphax  was  taken,  one  of 
their  kings,  and  was  afterwards  sent  in  chains  to  Bome. 

In  these  wars,  the  Carthaginians  were  so  reduced,  that  they 
afterwards  esteemed  themselves  as  naught  against  theBomans, 
and  sent  to  Italy  for  Annibal,  and  prayed  that  he  would  come 
to  their  aid,  and  he  granted  their  prayer  weeping,  because  he 
must  abandon  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  year  after  he  had  first 
come  thither ;  ana  he  slew  aU  his  men  that  were  of  those 
countries,  who  would  not  [cross]  the  sea  with  him.  When  he 
sailed  homewards,  he  commanded  a  man  to  ascend  the  mast 
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^  locian  hfflBlSep  he  f  lanb  ^ecaeape  f  hi  topeapb  paepon.  y&  pa&be 
he  him.  "^  he  ^e^afe  ane  cobpocene  bypjenne.  rpy^^^  heopa 
]»eap  ps&f  f  mon  picum  manmim  bupm  eoptSan  op  ftanum 
pophre  I  •  Da  p»f  Panmbale.  »p::ep  heopa  ha&penif cum  ^^'unan. 
"p  anbpypbe  fpitSe  laS.  j  him  unjmiic  pebe  p»f  anbpypbep .  ^  ealne 
]K>ne  hepe  he  hec  mib  pam  f  cipum  )ianon  penban  )>e  he  ^eyoht 
haepbe.  -}  up  oomon  set  Lepcan  pam  tnme.  "j  hp«bhce  pop  to 
Capcama.  j  bibbenbe  paep  f  he  mofce  pif$  Scipion  jppecan.  "j 
pilnienbe  p»f  f  he  ppit$  bet^ox  pam  polcum  pmban  pceolbe  *. 
Xc  hy  heopa  funbop-fpp»ce  pe  hy  betpeox  pam  prum  to^ae- 
b^e-peapb  jefppaecon.  [^]  to  unpbbe  bpohton.  3  hy  to 
^epeohte  ^ypebon.  -}  paSe  pa&f  pe  hi  to^aebepe  comon.  panm- 
balef  pole  peapS  ^epiymeb.  j  xx.  M.  oppla^en.  -}  v.  hunb  j 
eahtatij  elpenba.  "3  panmbal  otSpieah  peopepa  pim  to  2C8pa- 
metum  pam  pa&fteime ' .  Da  p enbon  pa  buph-leobe  op  Captaina 
aeptep  pamubale.  j  qra&bon  ^  him  pelept  pa&pe.  f  hy  ppitSep  to 
Romanum  pdnabe>  Dapa  Ixaiuf  Copnehup  "^  Lentulup  Pub- 
hu]^  pa&pon  conpulap.  pes^S  Deiptamum  ppit$  alypeb  p]iam 
Scipion.  mib  )>aepa  Senatupep  pillan.  on  f  S^pab.  f  pa  i^lanb 
Siciha  J  8apbmia  hipbon  to  Romanum.  "3  f  %  him  a&lce  ^eape 
^epealbe  fpa  pda  talentana  peolppep.  fpa  hy  him  ponne  alypbe. 
;|  8cipio  het  Y.  hunb  heopa  pcipa  up-areon  "3  ppba&pnan.  3 
ptStSan  to  Rome  hampes^b  pop  ]  •  Da  him  mon  pone  tpiumphan 
on^ean  bpohte.  pa  eobe  ^aepmib  Teppentiuf  pe  ma&pa  Cap- 
taina  pceop.  j  ba&p  haett  on  hip  heapbe.  poppon  Romane 
haepbon  pa  mphce  jepett.  f  ]>a  pe  haett  bepan  mofton.  ponne 
hy  ppylc  pole  opeppunnen  haepbon.  f  pa  mopton  aejtSqi  habban. 
^e  peoph  ^e  ppeobom  *. 


XI. 

.£ptep  y&tn  )>e  Romebuph  jetunhpeb  peep  v.  hunb  pmtpum 
J  L.  paep  ^eenbab  f  aeptepe  Punica  ^epmn ;]  Romana.  f  hi 
bpeo^enbe  paepan  xim.  pintep.  ac  Romane  paSe  )>aep  o>t$ep 
onjunnon  pi9  QDaecebome^  Da  hlutan  pa  conpular.  hpylc 
heopa  f  ^epmn  aepept  unbeppon  pceolbe>  Da  ^ehleat  hit 
Quintiup    Flammiup.    j    on   pam   2;epinne   mon^a  jqreoht 
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and  look  whether  he  knew  the  land  towards  which  they  were 
going.  Then  he  said  to  him  that  he  saw  a  ruined  sepulchre, 
such  as  it  was  their  custom  to  make  above  the  earth  of  stones 
for  rich  men.  Thereupon  was  to  Annibal,  according  to  their 
heathen  custom,  that  answer  extremely  distasteful,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  at  the  answer,  and  he  commanded 
all  the  army  with  the  ships  to  turn  from  the  place  to  which 
he  had  resolved  [to  go],  and  arrived  at  the  tdwn  of  Leptis, 
and  speedily  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  prajred  that  he 
might  speak  with  Scipio,  and  desired  that  he  might  settle  a 
peace  between  the  [two]  nations :  but  their  private  confer- 
ence, which  they  had  with  each  other,  they  brought  to  a 
hostile  termination,  and  prepared  themselves  for  battle ;  and 
soon  after  they  had  come  together,  Annibal's  army  was  put 
to  flight  and  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  Ave  hundred  and 
eighty  elephants ;  and  Annibal  with  three  others  fled  to  the 
fortress  of  Adrumetum.  Thereupon  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
thage sent  for  Annibal,  and  said  that  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  desire  peace  of  the  Eomans.  When  Caius  Cornelius  and 
PubKus  Lentulus  were  consuls,  peace  was  granted  to  the 
Carthaginians  by  Scipio,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  on 
condition  that  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  belong 
to  the  Eomans,  and  that  they  should  pay  them  every  year  as 
many  talents  of  silver  as  they  then  conceded  to  them ;  and 
Scipio  ordered  flve  hundred  of  their  ships  to  be  drawn  up 
and  burnt,  and  then  proceeded  homeward  to  Borne.  Then 
they  brought  the  triumph  to  meet  him,  when  therewith  went 
Terentius,  the  great  Carthaginian  poet,  and  bare  a  hat  on  his 
head ;  because  the  Bomans  had  newly  decreed,  that  those  who 
might  bear  a  hat,  when  they  had  overcome  such  people,  might 
have  both  life  and  freedom. 

XI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  second  war  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Bomans  was  ended, 
that  they  had  been  carrying  on  for  fourteen  years ;  but  the 
Bomans,  immediately  after,  began  another  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians. Then  the  consuls  drew  lots,  which  of  them 
should  first  undertake  that  war.  The  lot  then  fell  on  Quinc- 
tius  Flamininus,  who  in  that  war  fought  many  battles,  and 
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tkqihteak  3  cpcoyc  jt^e  hcfbe.  o5  Flufappaf  beopa  cymn; 

ppitSef  b»b.  -}  hir  him  Romane  alypbon.  ^  pt$t$an  he  jx>p  on 

L8eG<^)einonie.  3  Qumciuf  Flamimuf  ^enybbe  be^en  fsi  cy- 

nm^^af .  '^  hy  fealbon  heojia  pina  to  jqium.  Phdippuf  COaeoe- 

bonia  cynin^  pealbe  Demecpiuf  hif  pina.   "^   LsBcebemonia 

cynin^  f«albe  Kpmeman  hif  prnu.  3  ealle  f&  Romaoif can  menn 

^  Pammbal  on  Epeoe  S^r^^  haepbe.  him  bebeab  pe  conpil.  f 

hy  eall  heopa  h«ifob  bef ceapon.  to  tacne  f  he  hy  Of  }>eo^>ome 

abybe*.      On  t$»pe  tibe  Inpibpep  "^  Cenomanni  yak  pole,  hy 

C(^;aebepe  hy  jepomnoban.   pop  Aniloopep  hipe.    pannibalep 

bpel$ep.  )K>ne  he  a&p  on  Itahnm  him  bea&pcan  poplet.  "j  pS5an 

popan  on  Flaoencie  ;]  on  Ep^none  ]>a  lanb.  '}  hy  mib-ealle 

apqron'.     Da  penbon  Romane  ]nbep  Qaubmp  Falmup^  ^ne 

conpnl.  -)  he  hy  nneaSe  opqipann  -.      ifipcep  yam  Flaminiuf  fe 

conpul  2;epeahc  pit$  PhiLppup.  CDaceboma  cymn^.  "3  pitS  Tlipaa. 

^  pit$  Dipice.  "3  piS  mone^  o5pe  tSeoba  on  annm  ^epeohte. "} 

hy  ealle  2;c][iymbe.  ymfk  {rasp  QDaecebonia  ehta  M.  oppla^en.  3 

Ti.  M.  ^epanjen]-     MfZejii  yam  Semppomup  pe  conpnl  f&ijii 

opplajen  on  Ippama  mib  etJpe  hip  pypbe-.     On  ]?aepe  tibe 

QO^cellnp  pe  conpul  peapS  ^^ymeb  on  €tpnpia  y«m  lanbe.  ya. 

com  Fapmp  o^p  conpul  hnn  to  pultume.  ")  p^e  haepbe. "}  hy 

Xiyysn  f  lanb  eall  i^ptan  >      Daya  Luciup  Ualqimp  "^  Flaccup 

ODapcup  pa&pon  conpulaf .  ya,  on^^an  Xntiochup  8ijua  cfmn:^ 

finnan  y^  Romanum.  ^  op  Spa  on  €apope  mib  pypbe  ^epop  > 

On  |y8^e  tibe  bebubon  Romane  f  mon  panmbal  Captama 

cynm;  ^epen^e.  -^  hme  pt$8an  to  Romebpohtel-      Da  hef 

^ehypbe.  y&  jdeah  he  to  Xntiochupe.  Sipia  cymnje.  |y»p  he  on 

tpeo^enbhcan  onbibe  pafrp.  hpae)>ep  he  pi9  Romanum  jnnnau 

boppte.  ppa  he  on^pmnen  hsepbe^     Xchine  panmbal  appon. 

f  he  -^  ^epmn  lenj  on^an;-      Da  penbon  Romane  Scipion 

TEpppicanup  heopa  epenbpacan  to  Sntiochupe.   ya,  bet  he 

panmbal.  f  he  yiiS  ya  a&penbpacan  pppsece.  "3  lum  ^eanbpypbe ;. 

Da  hy  nanpe  pbbe  ne  2;epeapt$.  ya  com  a&ptep  yam  8cipio  pe 

conpul  mib  ELappione.  o^pum  conpule.  j  ^tiochupep  polcep 

opploh  zl.  M.  y»Y  on  ]»am  septepan  ^eape  ^epeaht  8cipio  pi^ 

panmbal  ute  on  \m,  ^  p je  ha&pbe ; .     Da  Xntiochup  f  ^ehypbe. 

ya  ba&b  he  8cipion  ppit^.  -3  hun  hip  punu  ham  onpenbe.  pe  psep 
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oftenest  liad  the  victory,  until  Philip,  their  king,  sued  for 
peace,  and  the  Eomans  granted  it  to  rum ;  and  he  after  went 
to  Lacedflemonia,  and  Quinctius  Elanuninus  compelled  both 
kings  to  giro  their  sons  as  hostages.  Philip,  the  Macedonian 
^^g»  g&^6  his  son  Demetrius,  and  the  LacedsBmonian  king 
gave  his  son  Armenes.  And  of  all  the  Boman  men  that 
Annibal  had  sold  into  Greece,  the  consul  commanded  their 
heads  to  be  shaved,  in  token  that  he  released  them  from. 
slavery.  At  that  time  the  nations  of  the  Insubres  and  Ce- 
nomani  assembled  together,  at  the  instigation  of  Amilcar,  the 
brother  of  Annibal,  whom  he  had  before  left  behind  him 
in  Italy,  and  they  afterwards  proceeded  against  the  lands 
of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  and  totally  laid  them  waste. 
Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent  thither  the  consul  Claudius 
Fulvius,  and  he  with  difficulty  overcame  them.  After  that 
the  consul  Flamininus  fought  against  Philip,  the  king  of 
Macedon,  against  the  Thracians,  and  against  the  Illyrians, 
and  against  many  other  nations,  in  one  battle,  and  put  them 
all  to  flight.  There  were  of  the  Macedonians  eight  thousand 
slain,  and  six  thousand  taken.  After  that  the  consul  Sem- 
pronius  was  slain  in  Spain  with  all  his  army.  At  that  time 
the  consul  Marcellus  was  routed  in  the  land  of  Etruria, 
when  Furius,  the  other  consul,  came  to  his  aid  and  had  vic- 
tory, and  they  afterwards  laid  waste  all  that  land.  When 
Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus  Maccus  were  consuls,  Antiochus, 
the  Syrian  king,  began  to  war  against  the  Eomans,  and  came 
£nom  Asia  into  Europe  with  an  army.  At  that  time,  the 
Eomans  commanded  that  Annibal,  the  Carthaginian  king, 
should  be  seized  and  afterwards  brought  to  Borne.  When 
he  heard  that,  he  fled  to  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  king,  where 
he  was  in  a  state  of  doubt,  whether  he  durst  war  against  the 
Eomans  as  he  had  begun.  But  Annibal  induced  him  that 
he  carried  on  the  war  longer.  Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent 
Scipio  Afdcanus,  as  their  ambassador,  to  Antiochus,  when 
he  commanded  Annibal  to  speak  with  the  ambassadors,  and 
answer  them.  When  they  obtained  no  peace,  the  consul 
Scipio  came  after  that  with  Glabrio,  another  consul,  and  of 
the  people  of  Antiochus  slew  forty  thousand.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Scipio  fought  against  Annibal  out  at  sea,  and 
had  the  victory.  When  Antiochus  heard  that,  he  prayed 
Scipio  for  peace,  and  sent  his  son  home  to  him,  who  was  in 
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on  hif  pealbe.  fpa  he  n]^fte  hu  he  him  to  com.  but;an  fpa  pime 
menn  f»baii.  f  he  fceolbe  beon  on  heppmje  ^epan^en.  ol^t^ 
on  peapbe;*     On  ]7»pe  pppan  Ifpame  poppeap^  Bmiliu)'  fe 
conpil  mi8  eallum  hif  polce.  ppam  Luptaniam  )>8&pe  ]>eobe> 
On  ]>am  bapim  poppeaptS  Luciuf  Beuiuf  fe  conpil.  mib  eallun 
hif  folce.  fpam  6:pufci  ]>am  leobum.  f  ]^»p  nan  t:o  lape  ne 
peapi$  f  hic  to  Rome  2;ebobabe;*     i£ftep  yarn  Fuluiuf  fe 
conful  pop  mib  pypbe  on  Cpece  to  )»am  beop^um   pe  men 
Ohmphuf  het.  )?a  pa&f  f »f  polcep  pela  on  an  f»fcen  otJplojen. 
y^L  on  ]>am  jepeohte.  ]>a  hi  f  p»ften  bpecan  polban.  pa&f  pela 
Romana  mib  planum  opf cotob.  'j  mib  ftanmn  optopf ob.  ]»  pe 
conpil  on^eat  '^  hy  j^  psepten  abpecan  ne  nuhton.  jfA  bebe86 
he  pumum  ]>am  polce.  f  h^  ppam  ];am  peptenne  apopan.  "3  ]» 
ot5pe  he  het  J  hy  pit5  }>8Bjia  ot$eppa  platan  yoraie  -p  jepeohc 
m»ft  p»pe.  y  hi  mib  ]>am  aloccoban  ut  ]7a  ]^  )>8ep  binnan 
p»pan ;  •     On  ]?am  pleame.  J'a  ])a  buphpape  ept  pitS  ]>8ef  f»fce- 
nef  plu^on.  heopa  peapS  oppla^en  xl.  M.  j  ^a  ^e  J^aep  to  iape 
pupbon  him  on  hanb  eoban ; .     On  }>am  ba^um  pop  OOapcup  pe 
conpil  on  Lijop  f  lanb.  "3  jeplymeb  peaptS.  ;j  hip  polcep  opfla^en 
nil.  M. ;  •   Da}>a  OOapcup  Daubiup  "3  QOapcellup  Qumtup^  paepon 
conpulap .  Philippuf .  OD»cebonia  c^mj.  opploh  Romana  aepenb- 
pacan.  3  penbe  Demetpiup  hip  punu  to  ^am  penatum.  fhef 
yppe  jepette  pi"5  hj^.  ;j  }>eh  fe  he  ppa  gfebybe.  ];a  he  ham  com. 
Phihppup  het  hip  otJepne  pinu  ^  he  hme  mib  attpe  acpealbe. 
pop]>on  }>e  he  teah  hme  f  he  hyp  unjepifna  fpps&ce  pit$  Jwt  fena- 
tuf ;  •     On  )»npe  ilcan  tibe  pannibal  hif  a^^num  piUan  hme 
f;^lpne  mib  attpe  acpealbe ; .     On  ]?»pe  tibe  o^iepbe  Fulcania 
f  i^anb  on  8icihum.  f  n»p  ^epepen  asp  )»a*.     On  ]>8&pe  tibe 
Qmntuf  Fulmuf  fe  conpil  2;epeaht  pit5  fa  pj'ppan  Ippanie.  "J 
pge  haepbe;.      Dafa  Lepibup  QOutiuf^  paef  conpil.  polbe  feo 
ftpenjefte  J)eob  pmnan  on  Romane.  f e  mon  J>a  het  Baftepne. 
-J  nu  h;^  mon  h»t  punjepie.  hjr  polban  cuman  Pepfeufe  co 
pultume.  QOa&cebonia  cymn^^e.  ]>a  p»f  Donua  feo  ea  fpa  fpi*e 
opepppopen.   f  hif  ^etpupebon  f  hjf  opep  fam    ipe  papan 
mihton.  ac  hy  ms&pt  ealle  f a&p  pppupbon ;  •     Dafa  P.  Licinmi" 
Epaffuf  J  Iiaiuf  Eafpuf  pa&pon  conpilaf .  fa  ^epeaptS  f  OOaece- 
bonifce  2;epinn.  f  mon  eatSe  ms&j  to  fam  ma&ftem  ^epinnum 
jetellan.  popfam  fe  on  fam  ba^m  pa&pon  ealle  Itahe  Bo« 
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liis  power,  as  lie  knew  not  how  he  came  to  him,  unless,  as 
some  men  said,  that  he  had  been  captured  while  plundering, 
or  on  his  watch.  In  the  further  Spain,  ^milius,  the  consm, 
perished  with  all  his  army  by  the  Lusitanian  nation.  In 
those  days,  the  consul,  Lucius  Bssbius,  perished  with  aU  his 
sunny,  by  the  Etruscan  nations,  so  that  none  was  lefb  to  an- 
nounce it  at  Eome.  After  that,  the  consul  Fulvius  pro- 
ceeded with  an  army  to  Greece,  to  the  mountains  that<  are 
called  Olympus,  where  many  of  that  people  had  fled  to  a 
fEMtness.  Then,  in  the  fight,  when  they  would  capture  the 
fastness,  many  of  the  Eomans  were  shot  with  arrows  and 
struck  with  stones.  When  the  consul  was  sensible  that  they 
could  not  take  the  fsistness,  he  commanded  some  of  the  army 
to  depart  from  the  fastness,  and  the  others  he  ordered  to  flee 
towards  the  others,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  that  they 
might  thereby  entice  out  those  that  were  there  within.  In 
the  flight,  when  the  inhabitants  fled  back  towards  the  fast- 
ness, forty  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  those  that  were 
lefb  surrendered  to  him.  In  those  days,  the  consul  Marcius 
went  with  an  army  to  the  land  of  Liguria,  and  was  put  to 
flight,  and  four  thousand  of  his  armjr  were  slain,  when 
l^J^cus  Claudius  and  Marcellus  Quintus  were  consuls, 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  slew  the  Eoman  ambassadors,  and 
sent  his  son,  Demetrius,  to  the  senate,  that  he  might  allay 
their  anger :  and,  although  he  did  so,  when  he  came  home 
Philip  commanded  his  other  son  to  kill  him  with  poison,  be- 
cause he  accused  him  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  nim  before 
the  senate.  At  the  same  time,  Annibal  Yoluntarily  killed 
himself  by  poison.  At  that  same  time,  appeared  the  island 
of  Vulcan,  m  Sicily,  which-  had  not  been  seen  before  then. 
At  that  time  the  consul,  Quintus  Eulvius,  fought  against 
the  further  Spaniards,  i^d  had  victory.  When  Lepidus 
Mucins  was  consul,  that  most  flerce  nation  called  the  Bas- 
tem»  (but  now  called  Hungarii)  resolved  to  make  war  on 
the  Bomans.  They  wished  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Perseus, 
the  Macedonian  king.  At  that  time  the  river  Danube  was 
so  greatly  frozen  over,  that  they  trusted  that  they  couldpass 
over  the  ice,  but  almost  all  of  them  there  perished.  When 
P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  Caius  Cassius  were  consuls,  the 
Macedonian  war  took  place,  which  may  well  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  wars,  because  in  those  days  ail  the  Italians 
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manum  on  piltmne.  *}  eac  FhrolomefUf  ^^ca  cfninj.  3 
Spjeacuf  Irappafoocia  cyninj.  3  €umenif  Spa  cynm^.  3 
GOapniija  Nume^ia  cyninj^  %ib  Pepfeufe  Cbsecebonia  cy- 
nmje.  him  ps&pon  on  pulcume  ealle  Thpaci  3  Dipice.  3  paSe 
)wf  ]>e  hy  cofomne  comon.  Romane  pupbon  ^eplymeb.  3  paSe 
]7»f  »t  o^pum  ^epeohte  by  papbon  eac  ^ejljrmeb.  3  a&ft;ep 
]>am  ^epeohcum  Pepf euf  p»f  ealne  |>one  ^^^p  Romane  jjdie 
p^encenbe.  3  p^an  be  pop  on  Dipice.  3  abpsec  Snlcanum 
beopa  bupb.  feo  pnf  Romanum  imbep)>eob.  3  micel  )^aef  mann- 
cynnef.  pim  acpealbe  pim  GOsecebonie  Is&bbe*.  Mpcep^fani 
^ef eabt  Lucmp  €mibuf  fe  conpil  pitJ  Pepj-euf  "J  bme  opepponn. 
3  bif  polcef  opflob  xx.  M.  3  be  pylp  8bc  pam  cjTipe  o^fleah.  3 
pa5e  septep  )>am  ^epan^en  peaptS.  3  co  Rome  bpobt.  3  ]>8ep 
opplajen.  3  mone^  ^epeobt  ^epapbon  on  pam  ba^um  on 
mone^um  lanbum.  f  hit  nu  if  to  lon^pum  ealle  to  pec^anne '. 
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iEptep  )mm  )>e  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  p»r  vi.  bimb  pmtpum 
papa  Luciup  Lucmiup.  3  Lucullup  Kula^  p»pon  conpulap .  peap5 
Romanum  pe  m»pta  e^e  ppam  Scelcipepmn.  Ippama  polce.  3 
nanne  mann  nnpbon  pe  fibeji  mib  pypbe  boppte  ^epapan. 
bucan  Scipion  y&nk  conpule.  pe  peep  aeptep  ]»am  psepelte  Sppju- 
canup  baten.  poppon  pe  be  pa  ot$pe  pHe  )>ibep  pop  )>a  nan 
ot$ep  ne  boppte.  peb  pe  Romane  baepbe  ^epopben  bpene  a&p.  f 
be  on  TCpam  papan  pceolbe.  ac  be  mone^a  ^epeobt  on  Ippaninm 
on  mippenbcum  p^mn  pupbteah  ]  •  On  j^am  ba^um  Sepuiup 
Iralua.  Scipion  ^epepa.  ^epeabt  pi9  Laptamam.  Ippama  polce.  3 
^eplymeb  peap^:-  On  ^am  bi^mn  bebubon  Romana  pibaj" 
fam  penatum  f  mon  tbeatpum  popbte  bim  to  pl^an.  ac  bit 
8cipio^  optpsebbce  bim  abeab.  f  by  bit  ne  an^unnon.  3  eac 
pylp  p»be.  ysL  be  bam  op  Ippamam  com.  f  bit  pa&pe  pe  maepta 
unpasb.  3  pe  maepta  ^ebpola ;  •  Py  J'a  Romane  pop  bip  cibmje. 
3  9upb  bip  lape.  op^bypbon  yam  ^obum.  3  cseJI  f  peob  f  hi 
J^sspto  pamnob  baspbon.  fe  by  pit$  ]>am  pylum.  3  pil$  pam  popoe 
pyllan  polban.  by  bit  pit$  of$pum  t$inj;um  pealban  *  •  Nu  maej; 
pam  cpiptenan  ^epcomian.  pe  ppylc  beopoljij'lb  hipialS  3  b^onjal$. 
pa  pe  pe^  cpipten  n»p.    bit  ppa  ppiSe    poppeab.   fe|»e   hit 
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were  m  aid  of  the  Bomans,  and  also  Ptoleiioy,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Gappadocia,  and  iBumenes,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Massanissa,  king  of  Numidia.  And  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedon,  there  were  in  aid  all  the  Thracians  and 
Illjrians.  And  soon  after  they  came  together,  the  Eomana 
were  put  to  flight,  and  soon  after,  in  a  second  battle,  they 
were  also  put  to  flight;  and  after  those  battles,  Perseus 
greatly  harassed  the  Eomans  all  that  year,  and  afterwards 
marched  into  lUyria,  and  took  their  town  of  Sulcanum, 
which  was  subject  to  the  Bomans,  and  of  the  people  some  he 
slew,  some  led  into  Macedonia.  After  that,  Lucius  iEllmilius, 
the  consul,  fought  against  Perseus  and  overcame  him,  and 
slew  twenty  thousand  of  his  army,  and  he  himself  on  that 
occasion  fled,  and  soon  afterwards  was  captured  and  brought 
to  Some,  and  there  slain.  And  there  were  many  wars  in 
those  days  in  many  lands,  which  it  is  now  too  tedious  to 
relate. 


xn. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  years,  when  Lu- 
cius LiciniuB  and  Lucullud  Aulus  were  consuls,  the  Bomans 
were  in  the  greatest  fear  of  the  Celtiberians,  a  Spanish  peo- 
ple^  and  had  no  man  who  durst  proceed  thither  with  an  army, 
except  the  consul  Scipio,  who  after  that  expedition  was  called 
Africanus,  because  he  a  second  time  went  whither  no  other 
dUrst  [go] ;  although  the  Bomans,  a  little  while  before,  had 
desoreed  that  he  should  go  to  Asia;  but  he  fought  many 
batiks  in  Spain  with  divers  victories.  In  those  days,  Senduis 
Ghalbk,  a  companion  of  Scipio,  fought  against  the  Lusitanians, 
a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  defeated.  In  those  days,  the  Bo- 
man  gods  commanded  the  senate  to  build  them  a  theatre 
for  plays ;  but  Scipio  oftentimes  enjoined  them  not  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  also  himself  said,  when  he  came  from  Spain, 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  imprudence  and  the  greatest 
error.  The  Boi^ans  then,  through  his  chiding  and  his  advice, 
contemned  the  gods ;  and  all  the  money  that  they  had  thereto 
collected,  with  which  they  had  intended  to  pay  for  the  pillars 
and  for  the  work,  they  paid  for  other  things.  Now  ,  may 
those  Christians  feel  shame,  who  love  and  cultivate  such 
idolatry;  when  he,  who  was  not  a  Christian,  so  greatly 
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fypSpnn  fcedbe.  w^cep^  heopa  ^nmn  ^cpi™^"!^!*  .^Sipoe^ 
flun  Sqmnif  Iiahia  jxsfk  epc  on  Liqficaiue.  "^  fpiS  i^soais^xxck  pS 
hy.  3  hy  iiii^>qi  ^am  fpilSe  bq^ac I-  Seo  hash  p«qitS  fopneah 
Rainunim  co  ^am  ma^ran  beapme.  j^  him  nan  pole  ne  ^erpu- 
pobe.  ]pe  hnn  unbqi^eob  pa^> 


TTTT- 

JSifocfi  ^am  ]»e  Romebiipli  ^eombpeb  paq*  ti.  hunb  pint:pii]n 
3  u.  ]pa)ia  Cenfopinuf  CDapcuf  3  CDanlnif  lAicraf^  paejion  con- 
pilaf .  ^  2^P^"P^  ^  t$pibbe  ^^mn  Romana  3  Eapraina.   3 
2qpea|iS  )«  fenacof  him  betpeonom.  ^p  h^  mon  ^pibban  pt$e 
ofepimnne.  f  mon  eafie  Eajicama  topappe.  3   epc   fenbon 
8cipian  ]Fibqi.  3  he  hi  set  heopa  popman  ^q»ohce  jepl^be.  "j 
bebpi^  into  CaptamA  1  •    ^ptep  ^am  by  baeban  ppitSep  Romane. 
ac  hit  8cipio  nolhe  him  alypan  pitS  namim  oSpnm  tSm^e.  button 
by  him  esdle  heopa  pa&peno  a^oifon.  3  ^  bnph  popleton.  -^  ^ 
nan  ne  paste  hype  x.  mdum  neah  >     ^ptep  ^am  ]>e  f  ^ebon 
pa&f,  by  qraebon  ^  him  leop|ie  pa&pe  j^  hi  mib  )nepe  byju^ 
aet^asbepe  poppupbon.  ]K>nne  hi  mon  baton  him  topoppe.  3 
him  ept  pa&peno  pophton.  ]ia  \^  ipen  haspfoon.  3  )«  ^  na&pbon. 
h^  pophton  pume  op  peolppe.  pome  op  tpeopam.  3  ^epetton 
hnn  to  cynmj;am  tp^en  Pqrqibalap'-     Nu  ic  piUe.  cpee$ 
Opopmp.  pec^^  hnlucu  heo  peq*  hype  ymb^an^ep  xxx.  mila 
bpab.  3  eall  heo  pa&p  mib  pae  utan  b^an^en.  butan  tSpim 
milmn.  3  pe  peaU  pa&p  xx.  pota  t$icce.  3  ^  eahia  heah.  3  J^a&p 
pa&p  binnan  o9ep  la&ppe  pa&ften.  on  |iam  paep  dipe.  f  paep  tp^^ 
mila  heah'  >      \>^^  Eaptaimenfep  aet  ]>ain  cyppe  )»ain  buph 
iq?qiebon.  ]ieh  ]?e  8cipio  a&p  pda  )wp  peaUep  tobpocen  ha&pbe.  3 
pt$$an  hampeapb  pp  !• 

Da]Fa  Cneo  Copndiup  3  Loitulup  Lucdinp  pa&pon  conpulap. 
)«  pop  Scipio  tSpibban  pt$e  on  Spppice.  to  )K>n  ^  he  |K>hte 
£aptainan  topeoppan.  3  ]ia  he  ]>a&p  com.  he  pa&p  vi.  ba^p  on 
\9k  buph  peohtenbe.  otS  ^  buphpape  bsebon  ^  by  mop:x>n  beon 
heopa  unbqi)>eopap.  ]»  hy  bepepian  ne  mihton:-  Da  het 
Scipio  «klle  ]ia  pipmenn.  ]?»pa  p»p  xxvi.  M.  3  )ni  pa  pa&pneb- 
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despised  it,  who  should  have  furthered  it  according  to  their 
own  custom.  After  that,  Servius  Galba  went  again  to  Lusi- 
tania,  and  made  peace  with  them,  and  during  that  peace  ciir- 
cumvented  them.  That  deed  was  almost  of  the  greatest 
harm  to  the  Bomans,  so  that  no  people  would  trust  them 
who  was  subject  to  them. 

xni. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  two  jesa^y 
when  Censorinus  Marcus  and  Lucius  Manilius  were  consuls, 
there  happened  the  third  war  of  the  Bomans  and  Cartha- 
ginians :  and  the  senate  agreed  among  themselyes,  that,  if 
they  overcame  them  a  thSd  time,  they  would  destroy  all 
Carthage.  And  they  again  sent  Scipio  thither,  and  in  their 
first  battle  he  put  them  to  fiight  and  drove  them  into  Car- 
thage. After  that,  they  sued  the  Bomans  for  ^ace ;  but 
Scipio  would  not  grant  it  them  on  any  other  condition,  except 
they  would  all  give  up  their  weapons,  and  abandon  the  city, 
and  that  no  one  should  settle  nearer  than  ten  miles  to  it. 
After  that  was  done,  they  said  that  they  would  rather  perish 
together  with  the  city,  than  that  it  should  be  destroyed  with- 
out them ;  and  they  again  made  themselves  weapons,  those 
that  had  iron ;  and  those  that  had  not,  made  them,  some  of 
silver,  some  of  wood,  and  appointed  the  two  Asdrubals  for 
their  kings.  Now  I  will,  says  Orosius,  relate  how  in  circuit 
it  was  thirty  miles  about,  and  was  all  without  surrounded 
with  sea,  except  three  miles ;  and  the  wall  was  twenty  feet 
thick  and  forty  ells  high ;  and  within  there  was  another  less 
fastness,  on  the  sea-shore,  that  was  two  miles  high.  The 
Carthaginians  then,  at  that  time,  defended  the  city,  although 
Scipio  had  before  broken  down  much  of  the  wall,  and  after* 
wards  returned  homewards. 

When  Cneus  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Lentulus  were  consuls, 
Scipio  proceeded  a  third  time  to  AMca,  because  he  intended 
to  aestroy  Carthage ;  and  when  he  came  there  he  was  six 
days  fighting  against  the  city,  until  the  citizens  prayed  that 
they  might  be  their  thralls,  as  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves. Thereupon  Scipio  commanded  all  the  women,  of 
whom  there  were  tweniy-six  thousand,  and  then  the  men, 
the  number  of  whom  was  thirty  thousand  [to  go  out]  ;  and 

21' 
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menn  ]>»pa  p»f  xxx.  M.  "j  fe  cynm;  paftepbal  hine  fylpie 
acpealbe.  j  bif  pip  mib  hype  tpam  pinum  hi  fylpe  popba&pnbe 
pop  jF»f  cyninjef  beatSe.  j  8cipio  hec  eaJle  J>a  buph  topeoppan. 
J  a&lcne  hiepe  jtan  tobeacan.  f  hy  to  nanum  pealle  fiStSan  ne 
mihcon.  yx^^  buph  mnepeapb  bapn  xn,  bajaf.  ymb  vii.  bunb 
pintpa  }>a&r  fe  heo  asp  ^ecimbpeb  pasf:-  Da  pa&f^  "Spibbe 
^epinn  ^eenbob  Punica  j  Romana.  on  ]>aEn  peop^an  ^eape  Jm^f 
]7e  hit  »p  onjunnen  pa&f .  ]?eh  ]>e  Romane  h»pbon  »p  laii^puii 
^emot  ymbe  f .  hpa&t5ep  him  ps&bhcpe  pa&pe.  ]>e  hi  )ya  buph 
mib-ealle  popbybon.  f  hy  a  pSt5an  on  ]>a  healpe  ppi9  hsepbon. 
]?e  hy  hi  ptanban  popletan.  to  J^on  f  him  jepmn  ept;  ]>onan 
apoce.  popjH>n  hy  onbpeban.  jip  hi  hpilum  ne  punnon.  -p  hy^  to 
pat$e  aplapebon  -)  aeap2;abon:-  8pa^  f  eop  Romanum  nu  epc 
cuts  peapf$.  pitS'San  pe  cpiptenbom  paep.  cpaetS  Opopup.  ^  ^e 
eoppa  ylbpena  hpetptan  poplupon.  eoppa  ^epmna.  j  eoppep 
hp»tpcipep.  pop)?on  je  pynbon  nu  utan  paette  j  mna^  hlsene. 
ac  eoppe  ylbpan  pa&pon  utan  hla&ne  ^  innan  p»tte.  ptjionjef 
mobep  ;]  ps&ptep;*  Ic  nat  eac.  cp8&6  he.  hu  nytt  ic  f&  hpile 
beo.  f  e  ic  J>ap  popb  pppece.  buton  f  ic  mm  jeppmc  amJTipe  *  • 
pit  bits  eac  jeopnhc.  f  mon  heapbhce  jmbe  ^one  hnepceptan 
meahn-ptan.  a&ptep  }>am  f  he  tSence  )?one  peleptan  hpetptan 
on  to  2;ep8&canne  :•  Spa  }>onne  ip  me  nu  ppitSe  eappetSe  heopa 
mob  to  ahpettan.  nu  hit  natSop  nele  beon.  ne  pceapp  ne 
heapb:- 


BOOK  V. 

I. 

IE  pat.  qys&tS  Opopup.  hps&t  pe  Romana  jilp  ppitSopt  ip.  foppon 
]>e  hi  mane^a  pole  opeppunnan.  ^  maneja  cyninjap  bepopan 
heopa  tpiumphan  optps&bhce  bpipan.  f  pnbon  ]>a  ^obcunban 
tiba.  ]>e  hy  ealne  pej  pope^^ilpatS.  2;ehcopt  ]>am  'pe  hi  nu  cpaebon. 
f  y^L  tiba  him  anum  jepealbe  ps&pan.  j  ns&pan  eallum  polce.  ac 
p»li  hi  hit  jeopne  on^tan  cutSan.  ]>onne  ps&pon  hi  eallum  pol- 
cum  2;em»ne>  Ifip  hi  ponne  cpe^atS.  f  pA  tiba  jobe  paepon. 
pop]>on  hi  p&  ane  buph  peh^e  ^ebyban.  ]>onne  majon  hi  pihtop 
cpetSan.  f  j^a  pa&pan  p9L  unjepa^h^eptan.  pop]K)n  pe  tSuph  )>8epe 
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tbe  king  Asdrubal,  killed  himself,  and  his  wife  with  her  two 
sons  burned  themselyes,  because  of  the  king's  death ;  and 
Scipio  commanded  all  the  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  every 
hewn  stone  to  be  beaten  to  pieces,  that  thejr  might  not  after- 
"wards  [serve]  for  any  wall.  And  the  city  within  was  burning 
for  sixteen  days,  about  seven  hundred  years  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  built.  Then  was  the  third  war  .of  the  Car- 
tliaghiians  and  Bomans  ended,  in  the  fourth  year  from  the 
time  when  it  was  first  begun ;  although  the  Bomans  had  pre- 
viously  a  long  consultation,  as  to  whether  it  were  more  advi- 
sable totally  to  destroy  the  city,  that  they  might  ever  after 
have  peace  on  that  side,  or  they  should  leave  it  standing, 
that  war  might  afterwards  be  raised  up  from  thence ;  because 
they  dreaded,  if  they  had  not  sometimes  war,  that  they  would 
too  quickly  become  slothful  and  spiritless.  So  that  it  is  now 
manifest  to  you,  Bomans,  that  since  Christianity  was,  says 
Orosius,  that  ye  have  lost  the  whetstone  of  your  forefathers, 
of  your  wars  and  your  energy ;  because  ye  are  now  fat  with- 
out and  lean  within ;  but  your  forefathers  were  lean  without 
and  fat  within,  of  strong  and  firm  mind.  I  also  know  not, 
says  he,  how  useful  I  may  be  while  I  am  speaking  these 
words,  or  whether  I  may  lose  my  labour.  It  is  also  de- 
sirable for  a  man  to  rub  hardly  the  softest  metal,  if  he 
intends  the  most  excellent  whetstone  to  work  upon  it.  So 
then  it  is  to  me  now  very  difficult  to  whet  their  mood,  now 
when  it  will  be  neither  sharp  nor  hard. 
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I  KNOW,  says  Orosius,  what  the  Boman  vaunt  chiefly  is ;  [it 
is]  because  tfiey  have  overcome  many  nations  and  have  often- 
times driven  many  kings  before  their  triumphs.  Those  are  the 
blessed  times  that  they  are  always  boasting  of,  as  if  they  now 
said,  that  those  times  were  given  to  them  alone,  and  not  to 
all  people ;  but,  if  they  could  well  understand  it,  they  were 
common  to  all  nations.  But  if  they  say  that  those  times 
were  good,  because  they  made  one  city  prosperous,  then  more 
justly  may  they  say,  that  they  were  the  most  unhappy,  be- 
cause through  the  pride  of  that  one  city,  all  the  others  were 

2x2 
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anjie  bup^e  ]Aenceo  yapbon  eaille  oSpe  to  poeblan  ^ebone :  •  Ij^ 
hi  foTOke  fmj  ne  ^elypan.  acpan  ^onne  It^a.  bypa  a^ene  lanb- 
leobe.  hu  him  ya  ciba  ^ehcobon.  ]«  hi  man  floh  ^  hynbe.  ';)  on 
o5pe  huAb  f  ealbe  xx.  pinqia  ^  c.  j^F  ^  ^nne  him  ne  ^^ypm. 
aqi^e  ^onne  Ifpame.  fe  f  ylce  p»pan  bpeo^enbe  tpa  hunb 
pmtfia.  '3  mani^e  oi^pe  ^eoba.  "3  eac  ]«  mane^^  cyiun^ar-  hn 
him  hcobe.  ]Knme  hi  man  on  jeocon  'j  on  pacenfcan  be|x>]ian 
heopa  tpinmphan  bpipon.  him  to  pipe,  yi^  Romane  peajib. "] 
jySSan  on  capcepnum  lajon.  oS  ]>e  hi  beal$e  fpulton^.  ^Koh 
hi  mani^e  cjrnm^af  ^efpenctan.  to  )K>n  f  hi  eel  jefealbon  f  hi 
]K>nne  ha^bon.  ydS  heopa  eapman  hpe  ;•  Tic  fop^n  hit;  if  uf 
uncatS  'J  un^elypebhc  pop)K>n  ]>e  pe  fynb  on  tSam  ppi^  ^e- 
bopene.  )>e  hi  ]«  miea^  heopa  p eoph^  mib  ^eceapobon  3 .  fiieet 
pasf  fyt$i$an  I^jt:  ^ebopoi  pa&f.  "p  pe  p»pon  op  »lcon  )w(^?bome 
aljjebe.  j  op  »lcon  ^e.  pp  pe  lum  pilgan^an  ffUB^  *. 


n. 

^ptep  pern  ]7e  Romana  buph  jetimbpeb  p»r  ^.  hunb 
pmtpum ;]  VI.  f  p»r  VY  i^<^*^  S^^^  I'®  £aptaina  topoppen  ym^. 
8&ptep  hype  hpype.  Irneo  Eopndiuf  j  Lentuluf  Lacio^  co- 
puppon  Copinthum.  ealpa  Epeaca  heapob-buph;.  On  hype 
bp^e  jemultan  ealle  )^  anhcneppA  to^asbepe.  }ie  fmp.  binnan 
pa&pan.  ^e  ^Ibene.  je  pylppene.  ^e  »pene.  ^e  cypqiene.  -3  on 
pyttaf  bepmcon ;  •  Irit  to-ba&^e  man  ha&t  Eopmthip ce  patu 
ealle  ^e  ]»»pop  ^epophte  p»pan.  pop]K)n  ]>e  hi  pnt  pa&^epan  j 
byppan  ^onne  a&m^e  o^pe ;. 

On  j>am  bapmi  pa&p  an  hypbe  on  pippanium  pe  pa&p  Uepiatuf 
haten.  3  pa&p  mycel  ^eopman.  ^  on  tis&pe  ptalun^e  he  peap^ 
peapepe.  "3  on  ]wm  peajQace  he  him  jeteah  to  mycelne  man- 
pultum.  ^  manije  tunap  opephep^obe  *•  JEfcep.  ]wm  hip  pepob 
peox  to  ]H>n  ppiiSe  ^  he  mam^e  huab  pophepjobe.  "3  Romanum 
peapi$  mioel  eje  ppam  him.  3  Uetihup  )^ne  conpil  on^ean  hme 
mib  pi^be  poiban.  3  he  y»p  jepl^eb  peaptS.  ^  hip  polc^  pe 
ma^abielopplajen*.  ^Et  o^pum  c^ppe  Hbep  pop  Ijaiup 
Foluciup  pe  conpul.  "j  eac  jeplymeb  peaptS  • .  Mc  Spibban  cjfjijie 
Jyybep  pop  Uaubiup  pe  conpal.  ^  ]K>hte  f  he  Romana  bypmop 
^ebetan  pceolbe.  ac  he  hit  on  ]mm  p»pelbe  ppyi$op  jeyhte.  3  un- 
Mil$e  pylp  if^  com  >   ^ptor  }«mUepiatap2emette.mibt$pmi 
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reduced  to  indigence.  But  if  tbey  do  not  belieye  tide,  let 
them  ask  the  Italians,  their  own  countrymen,  how  thej  Uked 
those  times,  when  they  were  slain,  and  oppressed,  and  sold 
into  other  Luads  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ?  But  if 
they  do  not  believe  them,  let  them  ask  the  Spaniards,  who 
Trere  suffering  the  same  for  two  hundred  years,  and  many 
other  nations.  And  also  the  many  kings,  how  tbey  liked  it, 
-when  in  yokes  and  in  chains  they  were  driyen  in  pride  before 
their  triumphs  towards  Borne,  and  afterwards  lay  in  prisons 
ixntil  they  perished  by  death?  And  many  kings  they 
afflicted,  that  they  might  give  them  all  that  they  had  for 
their  miserable  life.  But  therefore  it  is  unknown  to  us  and 
incredible,  because  we  are  bom  in  that  peace  that  they  could 
hardly  buy  with  their  lives.  It  was  after  Christ  was  bom 
that  we  were  redeemed  from  every  thraldom  and  from  every 
fear,  if  we  will  foM  his  precepts. 


n. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  six  years,  that 
was  in  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  destroyed: 
after  its  fall,  Cneus  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Lentulus  destroyed 
Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  all  the  Qreeks.  In  its  burning, 
all  the  statues  that  were  in  it,  were  melted  together,  of  gold, 
of  silver,  brazen,  or  of  copper,  and  sunk  into  pits.  Yet  to 
this  day  we  call  Corinthian  vessels  all  that  were  made 
thereof ;  for  they  are  fairer  and  dearer  than  any  others. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  shepherd  in  Spain,  who  was 
named  Yiriathus,  and  was  a  ^at  thief,  and  in  his  stealing 
he  became  a  robber,  and  in  his  robberies  drew  to  him  a  large 
force  of  men,  and  plundered  many  towns.  After  that  his 
gang  increased  so  much  that  he  ravaged  many  lands,  and  the 
Bomans  were  in  great  dread  of  him,  and  sent  the  consul  Ye- 
tilius  against  him  with  an  army,  and  he  was  there  put  to- 
flight,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  people  slain.  At  the 
second  time,  Caius  Plautius  the  consul  proceeded  thither, 
and  was  also  put  to  flight.  At  the  third  time,  the  consul 
Claudius  proceeded  thither,  and  thought  that  he  would  re- 
pair^ the  Boman  disgrace ;  but  he  in  that  expedition  rather 
mcreased  it,  and  escaped  himself  with  difficulty.    After  that 
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hunb  manna.  Romana  fm  fi.  on  anum  jmba.  ymp  pmy  U^uatofCf 
polcef  hunb-f eojpontij  opfla^en. ;]  Romana  lu.  hunb.  3  )»a  otSpe 
jepljinebe  jmpban ; .    On  ]>am  pleame  peap9  an  -Fepiat^uf  l^ejoi 
bam  otSpum  to  lanje  »]:tep-fyl2enbe.  o9  man  hif  hopf  mifoep 
nim  oj^ceac.  ]>a  polban  ]>a  oi$pe  ealle  bme  »nne  oj^lean.  ot$6e 
jebmban.  ]>a  floh  he  anef  mannef  hopf .  mib  hiy  fpeopbe.  f 
him  panb  f  heapob  op.  fitS^an  p»f  eallmn  fam  o^pum  fpa 
mj'cel  e^e  ppam  him.  f  hi  hme  ^petan  ne  bopfcan  i .      JEfceji 
])am  !?[ppiuf  Haubiuf  fe  conpil   jepeaht  ^1*5  XiaUie.  "}  )^»p 
^eplymeb  peap9.  -]  patSe  ])»f  ejt;  pypbe  jek&bbe  pi6  hi.  ^  pje 
h»fbe.  3  heopa  offloh  yi.  M.  ;•     Da  he  hampeapb  pa&f.  J^a  b»b 
he  f  man  bybe  bepopan  him  ]K)ne  tpimnphan.  ac  Romana  him 
untpeophce  hif  poppjTinbon.  ■]  hit  unbep  f  labebon.  fojifon  f e 
he  B&p  »t  pam  o'Spum  cjTipe  pje  ns&pbe  •. .     iEjrcep  f  am  p»f 
rpa  mycel  man-cpealm  on  Rome,  f  ]>»p  nan  uten-cumen  man 
cuman  ne  bopfte.  3  manije  lanb  binnan  ]>8&pe  bypi^  paepon 
butan  »lcum  vppepeapbe ; .     pi  piton  ]>eah  f  f  ilce  ypel  opep' 
eobe  butan  jeblote.  fpa  ]>a  mane^an  »p  b^bon  ]>e  hi  penbon  f 
hj'  mib  heopa  beopol^^lbmn  S^J*^*^  ha&pbon ;.    Bu&an  cpeon. 
jip  hi  ]>a  blotan  mihtan.  hi  polban  pec^ean  f  him  heopa  jobap 
jehulpan ; .   !Sc  hit  pasp  Dobep  jipu.  f  ealle  ))a  lagon  pe  hit  bon 
pceolban.  ot$  hit  pjlp  opepeobe ; .   ^ptep  f  am  Famup  ye  conpil 
pop  mib  pi^be  on^ean  Fepiatup.  ■]  jeplymeb  peap^  >    Se  conpul 
^ebjrbe  eaUum  Romanum  )>a  bjrpmephcejran  b»be.    fB,  he 
appeon  op  Sc]]»)>imn  yp^  hunb  manna  to  him  hip  jcejyoptena.  ^ 
]>a  hi  him  to  coman.  het  him  eallum  ]>a  hanba  op-aceoppan^ ;  • 
iEptep  J>am  pop  Pompeiup  pe  conpul  on  Numantinap.  Ifpan/« 
]>eobe.  5  jepl^eb  peapt5;.     Ymbe  peopeptyne  jeap  }>»r  }» 
Uepiatup  pits  Romane  onjan.  he  peapl$  ppam  hip  a^enum  man- 
num  opplajen.  *;]  ppa  opt  ppa  hme  Romane  mib  ^epeohte  |e- 
pohton.  he  hi  pmle  ^epljmbe ; .   D»p  bj^ban  ]>eah  Romane  Ijtle 
tpeop)>a.  f  him  ]rat  p»pan  ]&he  3  unpypSe  )>e  heopa  hlafop^ 
beppicon.  ])eah  )>e  hi  him  leana  to  ]>»pe  tibe  penban ; .    Ic  pceal 
eac  n^be  ^apa  mane^a  ^epmna  ^eppi^ian.  ]>e  on  ]»am  eapt- 
lanbum  j^pupban.  hip  me  pceal  a])peotan  pop  Romana  jepm- 
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Yinathos,  with  three  hundred  men,  met  with  a  thousand 
lU>man8  in  a  wood,  where  of  YiriathuB'  people  seventy  were 
slain,  and  of  the  Bomans  three  hundred,  and  the  others  were 
put  to  flight.  In  the  flight  there  was  a  soldier  of  Yiriathus 
following  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  others,  until  his 
horse  was  slain  under  him,  when  aU  the  others  [Bomans] 
would  slay  or  bind  him,  a  single  man.  Thereupon  he  slew  a 
man's  horse  with  his  sword,  so  that  its  head  flew  off,  where- 
upon the  others  were  in  such  great  fear  of  him  that  they 
durst  not  encounter  him.  After  that,  the  consul,  Appius 
Claudius,  fought  against  the  Gbuls,  and  was  put  to  flight, 
and  soon  after  again  led  an  army  against  them,  and  had  the 
victory,  and  slew  six  thousand  of  them.  When  on  his  return 
home,  he  begged  that  the  triumph  might  be  brought  to  meet 
him ;  but  the  Bomans  positively  refused  it,  and  excused  it 
under  the  [plea]  that  he  previously,  on  the  other  occasion, 
had  not  the  victory.  After  that  there  was  so  great  a  pesti- 
lence at  Borne  that  no  stranger  durst  come  thither,  and  many 
lands  within  the  city  were  without  any  inheritor.  They 
knew,  however,  that  the  same  evil  would  pass  away  without 
sacriflce,  as  the  many  others  had  done,  that  they  imagined 
they  had  repressed  by  their  idolatries.  Without  doubt,  if 
they  could  then  have  sacrificed,  they  would  have  said  that 
their  gods  had  helped  them.  But  it  was  Qod's  grace  that 
they  Si  lay  [sick]  who  should  have  done  it,  until  it  passed 
over  of  itself  After  that,  Eabius,  the  consul,  marched  with 
an  army  against  Yiriathus,  and  was  put  to  flight.  The  con- 
sul did  a  most  disgraceful  deed  for  all  the  Bomans,  when  he 
enticed  to  him  from  Scythia  six  hundred  men  of  his  associates, 
and  when  they  came  to  him,  commanded  the  hands  of  them 
all  to  be  cut  off.  After  that  the  consul  Fompeius  proceeded 
against  the  Numantines,  a  nation  of  Spain,  and  was  put  to 
flight.  About  fourteen  years  from  the  time  when  Yiriathus 
began  to  [make  war]  against  the  Bomans,  he  was  slain  by 
his  own  men ;  and  as  often  as  the  Bomans  had  sought  him 
with  battle,  he  always  put  them  to  flight.  There,  however,  the 
Bomans  showed  a  little  regard  to  faith,  and  that  those  were 
hateful  to  them  and  unworthy  who  betrayed  their  lord, 
although  they  at  that  time  expected  rewards.  I  shaU  also 
from  necessity  pass  in  silence  the  many  wars  which  took 
place  in  the  east  lands.    I  shall  grow  weary  of  these  Boman 
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niim ;  •  On  )»»}ie  tibe  OOiqubatij-.  Pa|itha  cymn^;.  'geeafoe  Babi- 
lomam.  "j  ealle  )«  lanb  ye  b^peox  ]mm  tpam  ean  pa&pon. 
pinbuf e  ^  Ibaije.  )»a  psepon  ep  on  Romana  anpealbe.  "j  p^S6an 
he  ^ebpaebbe  hif  pice  eaft  o^  Inbea  ^ema^o.  3  Donecpinf . 
Spa  cynm^.  hine  tpipa  mib  pypbe  ^ef  ohce  *  •  JEt  otSpum  cyppe 
he  peaptS  ^ejflymeb.  sec  o^pum  jepan^en  * .  pe  p»f  on  Romana 
anpeaibe.  ];op)K>n  ^  hi  hine  ^p  2;eretton;.  iEptep  )raan 
QDancmuf  f e  conpil  pop  on  Numantine.  Ifpania  pole. ;)  Jraep 
peep  pinnenbe.  otS  he  nam  ppi^  p6  f  pole.  *;]  py^an  hine  ap^ 
bqt:8el  * .  Da  he  ham  com.  ya  heton  hine  Roznane  ^ebinbaa.  3 
^ebpm^an  bepopan  Nnmantia  ps&ftenep  ^eate ; .  Ihi  na;5ep  ne 
hine  ysi  ept  luun  laeban  ne  bopptan.  ]>e  hine  J^ybep  lebban.  ne 
hip  y^L  onpon  nolbon.  yehme  man  to  li^ohte.  ac  ppitSe  hpeoj^ce 
ppa  ^ebenb  he  on  anpe  ftope  bq:opan  yam  ^eace  p»p  pimienbe. 
c^  he  hip  hp  poplet ; . 

On  yam  ba^nm  Bputup  pe  conpul  opploh  Ippania  polcep  Lx. 
H.  y9L  psepan  Lnptamam  on  puhnime.  ^  patSe  ytey  he  pop  ^ 
on  Luptame.  "3  hypa  opjioh  li.  M.  "3  n.  M.  ^epenj  *•  On  )iam 
biQ^om  pop  Lepibup  pe  conpul  on  yu  neapan  Ippame. ']  ^eplymeb 
yeaqii^.  "3  hip  polcep  ps&p  opjia^en  yi.  M. ;]  ]ia  ]re  ]»»p  ape^  coman. 
hi  otSplujon  mib  y«m  mseptan  bipmope:>  PpefSqi  Romane 
hit  piton  em^om  men  to  pec^^anne.  hpset  heopa  polcep  on 
Ippaniam  on  peapa  ^eapon  poppupbe.  ]K>nne  hi  ppam  ^epsehjom 
tibum  ^IpaS.  yowae  p»pon  }>a  him  pylpom  ysL  mijepsehj- 
e|t:an]* 

i)a)>a  Sepmnp  Fuliuup  ;)  Flaccup  Qmntup  psepon  eonpulap^. 
peapt^  on  Rome  an  eilb  ^ebopen  f  hsepbe  peopqi  pet.  "j  peopep 
hanba.  "3  peopep  ea^an.  -j  peopep  eapan;-  On  yam  ^e&pe 
apppan^  up  €tnapyp  on  8icilinm.  3  mape  ]>»p  lanbep  popbaepnbe 
)K>nne  hit  »ppe  »p  bybe ;  > 


in. 

iEptep  yam  ye  Romana  bnph  jetimbpeb  p»p  yi.  hnnb 
pmtpum  "3  XX.  yafA  OOaneinup  jebjrbe  )Kme  ^pelan  pp^  on 
Numantium.  ppa  hit  Romane  pylp  ps&bon.  f  unbep  heopa 
anpealbe  nan  bypmophcpe  bd^  ne  ^epupbe.  buton  on  ^am 
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wars.  At  that  time,  Mithridates,  king  of  the  Parthians, 
conquered  Babylonia  and  all  the  lands  that  were  between  the 
two  riyerSy  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  which  had  previously 
been  under  the  Boman  power :  and  afterwards  he  extended 
his  dominion  east  as  far  as  the  confines  of  India ;  and  De- 
metrius, the  king  of  Asia,  sought  him  twice  with  an  army. 
At  one  time  he  was  put  to  flight,  at' the  other  captured.  He 
was  under  the  Boman  power,  because  they  had  established 
bim  there.  After  that,  Mancinus,  the  consul,  proceeded 
against  the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  there 
warring  until  he  made  peace  with  that  people,  and  afterwards 
stole  himself  away.  When  he  came  home,  the  Bomans 
ordered  him  to  be  bound  and  brought  before  the  gate  of  the 
fortress  of  I^umantia.  Then,  neither  those  who  had  led  him 
thither  durst  lead  him  back,  nor  would  those  receive  him  to 
whom  he  was  brought ;  but  very  cruelly,  thus  bound,  he  con- 
tinued in  one  place,  b^ore  the  gate,  untU  he  gave  up  his 
Hfe. 

In  those  days,  the  consul  Brutus  slew  of  the  Spanish 
nation  sixty  thousand,  who  had  been  aiding  the  Lusitanians ; 
and  immediately  after,  he  again  proceeded  against  the  Lusi- 
tuiians  and  slew  fifty  thousand  of  them,  and  captured  six 
thousand.  In  those  days,  the  consul  Lepidus  proceeded  to 
the  hither  Spain,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  sue 
thousand  were  slain,  and  those  who  came  away,  fled  with 
the  greatest  disgrace.  Can  the  Bomans  reproadi  any  man 
for  sajing  how  many  of  their  people  perished  in  a  few  years 
in  Spain,  when  they  boast  of  nappy  times,  while  those  were 
to  themselves  the  most  unhappy  ? 

When  Servius  Fulvius  and  Quintus  Elaccus  were  consuls, 
a  child  was  bom  at  Bome  that  had  four  feet,  and  four  hands, 
and  four  eyes,  and  four  ears.  In  that  year  fire  sprang  up 
from  Etna,  in  Sicily,  and  burned  more  of  that  land  than  it 
had  ever  done  before. 


III. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
when  Mancinus  made  the  evil  peace  in  Numantia,  as  the 
Bomans  themselves  said,  that,  during  their  dominion,  no 
more  disgraceful  deed  had  taken  place,  except  at  the  battle 
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or  OandinsD  Furculsa ;  the  Eomans  sent  Scipio  against  the 
iNTuinantines  with  an  army.  They  are  in  the  north-west  end 
of  Spain,  and  had  previously  defended  themselves  with  four 
thousand  [men],  for  fourteen  years,  against  forty  thousand 
Romans,  and  ofbenest  had  victory.  Scipio  then  besieged 
them  a  half  year  in  their  fastness,  and  reduced  them  to  such 
straits,  that  they  preferred  devoting  themselves,  to  longer 
enduring  those  miseries.  When  Scipio  was  aware  that  they 
'were  of  such  a  mind,  he  commanded  some  of  his  army  to 
fight  against  the  fastness,  that  they  thereby  might  entice  the 
people  out.  The  inhabitants  [were]  much  rejoiced  and  much 
elated  at  being  enabled  to  fight,  and  amid  their  joy  over- 
drenched  themselves  with  ale,  and  ran  out  at  two  gates. 
In  that  dty  ale-works  were  first  be^un,  because  they  had  no 
"wine.  By  that  device  the  fiower  of  Numantia  fell,  and  the 
part  that  was  left  burned  the  entire  city,  because  they 
would  not  allow  their  enemies  to  succeed  to  their  ancient 
treasures ;  and  after  that  they  destroyed  themselves  in  the 
iire. 

"When  Scipio  was  returning  homeward  from  that  land, 
there  came  to  him  an  old  man,  who  was  a  Numantine. 
Then  Scipio  asked  him,  what  the  cause  was  that  the  Nu- 
inantines  had  so  rapidly  become  so  enervated,  so  bold  as  they 
had  long  been.  He  thereupon  said  to  him,  that  they  were 
hold  as  long  as  they  preserved  unanimity  and  simplicity 
among  themselves ;  but  as  soon  as  they  raised  up  mscord 
among  themselves,  they  all  perished.  To  Scipio  that  answer 
appeared  of  serious  import,  and  to  all  the  Eoman  senators ; 
by  that  answer,  and  by  those  words,  they  were  greatly  terri- 
fied when  he  came  home;  because  they  then  had  discord 
among  themselves. 

At  that  time  one  of  their  consuls  was  named  Gracchus, 
and  he  began  to  war  against  all  the  others,  until  they  slew 
him.  And  also  at  that  time  in  Sicily  the  slaves  made  war  on 
their  lords,  and  were  vnth  difiiculty  overcome,  and  seven 
thousand  slain  before  they  could  be  reduced.  And  at  the 
single  town  of  MintumsB  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  cru- 
cified. ^ 
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I 
^eyeohte  8St  Haubenef  Fupculuf .  ])a  fenbon  Romane  Scipion 
on  Numantie  mib  jr^be  ;•  pi  fjnbon  on  yam  noptS-pejr  enbc 
Ifpania.  1  lu  hi  fj^lp  »p  ]win  mib  ini.  M.  apepebon  peopeptyne 
pintep  yii  Romana  xl.  fi. ;]  optop;  pje  h»pbon  :•  Da  bef»c 
hi  Scipio  healp  ^eap  on  heopa  ps&jrene.  "3  hi  eo  ]>on  ^ebpocobe. 
f  him  leoppe  p»f  ^  hi  hi  pylpe  popne]»be.  )>onne  hi  )>a  yp]n)« 
lencj;  ])popebon>  Da  pe  8cipio  onjeac  <^  hi  ppylcep  mobef 
psepan.  fa,  het  he  pum  hip  pole  peohtan  on  f  p»ften.  f  hy  nub 
]>am  f  pole  ut-aloccoban  ;•  Da  buphpape  to  ]K)n  pa^ene  ;]  co 
)K>n  bht$e.  "^  hi  peohtan  moftan.  'j  ^^manj  fam  jepean  hi  hi 
p^lp  mib  eala!5  opepbpenctan.  3  utJTinenbe  p»pon  sec  cpam 
jeaton  ;•  On  ytajie  hfpi^  pa&p  »pejT  ealo-jepeopc  on^nnon. 
pop))on  fe  hi  pm  na&pbon  ;.  On  paia  ppicbome  peap9  Numantia 
bu^t$  "^e^^eaXien,  •■}  pe  b»l  fe  ]>»p  to  lape  peapi$  popba&pnbon 
ealle  ]>a  buph.  pop)>on  }>e  hi  ne  u^on  f  heopa  pjrnb  to  heopa 
ealban  jeftpeonon  pennon.  3  ssptep  fam  hi  hi  p^lpe  on  yam 
pjpe  popppilbon  • . 

Da  pe  8cipio  hme  hampeapb  penbe  op  ]>am  lanbe.  ]>a  com 
him  to  an  ealb  man  pe  p»p  Nmnentipc.  ]»a  pp»2P  pe  8cipio 
hme.  on  hp;^  hit  jelanj  y»jie  f  Numantie  ppa  ps^e  ahnepco- 
bon.  ppa  heapbe  ppa  hi  lan^e  p»pan.  ])a  piebe  he  him.  f  hi 
p»pan  heapbe  ]>a  hpile  pe  hi  heopa  anpa&bneppe  jeheolban  him 
betpeonan.  -}  anpealbnjrjje.  3  pona  ppa  hi  him  betpeonum  un^e- 
p»bneppe  up-ahopon.  ppa  poppupbon  hi  ealle ; .  Da  peaptS  ysm 
Scipion  f  anbpypbe  ppitSe  anbpjjne.  "j  eallum  Romanum  picum. 
pop  ])am  anbpjrpbe  3  pop  yam  popbum  hi  pupbon  ppi^  mib 
jeejepobe.  ]>a  he  ham  com.  popj^on  ]>e  hi  ]ia  h»pbon  un^epseb- 
n^e  him  betpeonum ;. 

On  yadfie  tibe  Epeaccup  p»p  haten  an  yajiA  conpula.  'j  he 
pmnan  onjann  pit$  ealle  ya  ol$pe.  o^  hi  hme  opplo^on.  -j  eacon 
y»jie  tibe  on  Sicilium  J>a  f  eopap  punnan  pit$  }>a  hlapopbaf .  1 
uneaSe  opeppunnene  pupbon.  3  vii.  m.  oppla^^en  »p  man  hi 
jebi^an  mihte*  -}  set  ]>8&pe  anpe  bypij  GDmtupnan  heopa  man 
ahenj  ppte  healp  hunbpeb  *. 
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of  Candins  Furculsa ;  the  Eomans  sent  Scipio  against  the 
Numantines  with  an  army.  They  are  in  the  north-west  end 
of  Spain,  and  had  previously  defended  themselves  with  four 
thousand  [men],  for  fourteen  yeftrs,  against  forty  thousand 
Homans,  and  oftenest  had  victory.  Scipio  then  besieged 
them  a  half  year  in  their  fastness,  and  reduced  them  to  such 
straits,  that  they  preferred  devoting  themselves,  to  longer 
enduring  those  miseries.  When  Scipio  waa  aware  that  they 
were  of  such  a  mind,  he  commanded  some  of  his  army  to 
fight  agamst  the  fastness,  that  they  thereby  might  entice  the 
people  out.  The  inhabitants  [were]  much  rejoiced  and  much 
elated  at  being  enabled  to  fight,  and  amid  their  joy  over- 
drenched  themselves  with  ale,  and  ran  out  at  two  gates. 
In  that  city  ale-works  were  first  be^un,  because  they  had  no 
wine.  By  that  device  the  fiower  of  Numantia  fell,  and  the 
part  that  was  left  burned  the  entire  city,  because  they 
would  not  allow  their  enemies  to  succeed  to  their  ancient 
treasures ;  and  after  that  they  destroyed  themselves  in  the 
fire. 

When  Scipio  was  returning  homeward  fi:om  that  land, 
there  came  to  him  an  old  man,  who  was  a  Numantine. 
Then  Scipio  asked  him,  what  the  cause  was  that  the  Nu- 
mantines had  so  rapidly  become  so  enervated,  so  bold  as  they 
had  long  been.  He  thereupon  said  to  him,  that  they  were 
bold  as  long  as  they  preserved  unanimity  and  simplicity 
among  themselves ;  but  as  soon  as  they  raised  up  mscord 
among  themselves,  they  all  perished.  To  Scipio  that  answer 
appeared  of  serious  import,  and  to  all  the  Boman  senators ; 
by  that  answer,  and  by  those  words,  they  were  greatly  terri- 
fied when  he  came  home ;  because  they  then  had  discord 
among  themselves. 

At  that  time  one  of  their  consuls  was  named  Gracchus, 
and  he  began  to  war  against  all  the  others,  until  they  slew 
him.  And  also  at  that  time  in  Sicily  the  slaves  made  war  on 
their  lords,  and  were  with  difiiculty  overcome,  and  seven 
thousand  slain  before  they  could  be  reduced.  And  at  the 
single  town  of  MintunuB  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  cru- 
cified. 
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IV. 

^ptep  }>am  )>e  Romebuph  ^e^imbpeb  p»r  ^*  hunb  pmqnun 
^  XXI.  Lucimuf  Epaffuf  fe  conful.  he  p»r  «»c  Ronuma  jrlfe^fca 
bifceop.  he  jepop  mib  fypbe  oii;^ean'  Spirtomcure  yim  cy- 
mucje.  fe  )H)lbe  hun  jea^piian  }»a  Is&ffan  2Cpam.  peh  pehiv^ 
3&t;aliuf.  hir  a^en  bpoiSop.  h»fbe  Romanum  Co  boebnbe 
jefealb;.  tpaffujrc  p»pon  manije  cynm^^r  ^F  man^om 
lanbum  to  fulcume  cumen.  an^  pe&r  Nicomebia.  cpejen  op 
Bithinia.  tSpj"  op  Ponto.  mi.  op  SCpmenia.  ▼.  op  Sp^easa.  vi.  of 
Cappabocia.  yii.  op  Fihmine.  viii.  op  PapLajonia.  •■}  )>mh-hp8^^ 
pa^e  ]>ef  }e  hi  toja&bepe  coman.  je  conpiil  feajtiS  aflj^eb. 
]>eah  )>e  he  m^celne  pulcum  h»pbe ; .  Da  f  Peppena  S^TP^' 
f  e  ot$ep  conpil.  he  )«  hps&bhce  p^be  ^e^abept^.  ;}  on  ^e 
cjfmac";^  unp»pne  becom.  ]«  hip  p;^  edl  topapen  p»f .  "3  hme 
bebpap  into  anum  ps&ptene.  ;]  hine  bep»t  ot$  hine  ealle  f& 
buji^-leobe  ajeapan  yiaa  conpule.  -3  ,he  hine  hec  pyiJiSan  to 
Rome  bpinjan.  "3  on  capcepne  bepcupan.  "}  he  j)»p  la&j  o€  he 
hip  Lp  poplet;.  On  }>»pe  tibe  SCntiochupe.  Sppipta  cyninje. 
^ejmhte  f  he  pice  jenoh  n»pbe.  ■]  pdnobe  f  he  Papthe  bejeace. 
•]  fybep  pop  mib  mane^um  ^upenbum.  -j  hme  }>»p  Paptbe 
y^ehce  opeppunnan.  •■}  }K)ne  cjrnins  opflo^on.  ;)  him  j^  p»cc 
^eahnebon.  pop}>on  2&itiochuf  ne  ^jrmbe  hp»t  he  h»pbe  manna 
^epimep.  -y  ne  nam  nane  pape  hpylce  hi  p»paik.  pop^on  heojia 
p»p  ma  popcu'Spa  ]>onne  »lc8&ppa '. .  On  ]>»pe  tibe  Scipio.  p 
betpca  ^  pe  pelepta  Romana  jntena  3  ]>e;^ena.  msenbe  hif 
eappetSa  to  Romana  pitum.  )>»p  hi  »t  heopa  gemote  fBSpoa* 
pop  hpy  hi  hme  ppa  unpyptSne  on  hip  ylbe  byban. ;)  ahpobe  hi. 
pop  hpi  hi  nolbon  ^e^encean  eaUe^]>a  bpocu  -y  y&  jqTnnc  fe  he 
pop  heopa  pillan.  "^  eac  pop  neob-}>eappe.  pela  pmtpa  bjieof;^enbe 
p»p  unapimebhce  opt  pitSum.  3  hu  he  hi  ab^be  op  pannibale/* 
]>eopbome.  ^  op  mam^pe  o9pe  ^obe.  3  hu  he  him  to  ]»eopbome 
^epylbe  ealle  Ippame.  ^  ealle  21[pppice.  3  }«  on  ])»pe  ilcan  nihc. 
}>e  he  on  bej  ]>i^p  popb  ppp»c.  Romane  hun  j^Sancebon  ealfef 
hip  ^eppmcep  mib  p^pan  leane  }>onne  he  to  him  jeeapn^ 
h»pbe.  )>a  hi  hme  on  hip  bebbe  apmopeben  "3  atSpypemoban.  f 
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IV. 

After  Some  bad  been  built  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
yearSy  the  consul,  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  also  the  chief 
priest  of  the  Eomans,  proceeded  with  an  army  against  Aris- 
tonicus,  the  king,  who  would  appropriate  to  himself  the 
Xesser  Asia^  although  Attains,  his  own  brother,  had  pre- 
Tiously  given  it  to  the  Bomans  by  his  will.  To  the  aid  of 
Crassus  there  came  many  kings  from  many  lands :  one  was 
from  Nicomedia,  two  from  Bithynia,  three  from  Pontus,  four 
from  Armenia,  five  from  Argeata,  six  from  Cappadocia,  seven 
from  Pylemene,  eight  from  Paphlagonia ;  and  yet,  soon  after 
they  came  together,  the  consul  was  put  to  mght,  although 
he  had  a  great  force.  When  Perpema,  the  other  consul, 
heard  that,  he  hastily  gathered  an  army,  and  came  on  the 
king  unawares,  when  his  army  was  all  mspersed,  and  drove 
him  into  a  fortress,  and  besieged  him  until  all  the  inhabitants 
delivered  him  to  the  consul,  and  he  afterwards  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  to  Bome  and  cast  into  prison,  and  he  there 
lay  until  he  gave  up  his  life.  At  that  time  it  appeared  to 
Antiochus,  kJTig  of  Assyria,  that  he  had  not  realm  enough, 
and  was  deedroua  of  acquiring  Parthia,  and  proceeded  thither 
with  many  thousands,  and  there  the  Parthians  easily  over- 
came him,  and  slew  the  idn^,  and  appropriated  to  themselves 
^e  kingdom ;  because  Aiitiochus  recked  not  what  number 
of  men  he  had,  and  took  no  heed  of  what  sort  they  were,  there 
were  therefore  more  dissolute  than  decent  among  them.  At 
that  time,  Scipio,  the  best  and  the  most  excellent  of  Boman 
senators  and  officers,  bewailed  his  hardships  to  the  Boman 
senators,  when  they  were  at  their  meetmg,  [demanding] 
why  they  treated  him  so  unworthily  in  his  age ;  and  asked 
them,  wny  they  would  not  remember  all  the  miseries  and 
the  toils  that  he  had  undergone  for  their  sake,  and  also  from 
necessity,  for  many  years  and  at  countless  times,  and  how  he 
had  saved  them  from  Annibal's  thraldom,  and  of  many 
another  nation ;  and  how  he  had  reduced  to  their  servitude 
all  Spain  and  all  Africa.  And  then,  on  that  same  night,  after 
the  day  on  which  he  had  spoken,  the  Bomans  thanked  him 
for  all  his  toil  with  a  worse  reward  than  he  had  earned  from 
them,  when  they  smothered  and  suffocated  him  in  his  bed. 
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he  hif  lip  alet  .*.  Gala  Romane  hpa  m»2  eop  nu  tpujnan.  ]» 
ge  fp^lc  lean  bjrbon  eoppum  ]mm  jetp^jran  pitan^.  Da}« 
emiliur  »peftefi  pasf  conpil.  Gcna  pjTi  apleop  up  fpa  bpab  -j  jrpa 
m;^cel  "^  peapa  ]>apa  manna  mihte  beon  eapbp»pte.  te  on  Lipape 
pape  m  ^am  i^anbe.  ]>e  J^sap  niht  p»f .  pop  ]>»pe  hsete.  3  pop 
iam  ptence ; .  Ije  ealle  ]»a  clipu  ]>e  neah  ]>»pe  p»  p»pon.  pop- 
Dupnen  to  ahpan.  ^  ealle  ]>a  pcipu  popmidtan.  ^e  feak  yam  pe 
papenbe  paepon*..  Ce  ealle  }>a  pxap.  ]>e  on  yam  pe  p»pon. 
acp»lan  pop  ]»»pe  haetan ;. 

Da])a  ODapcup  Flaccup  pa&p  conpul.  coman  2»pprapan  on 
Spppice.  ■]  aelc  uht  poppqiupon  faep  }>e  on  J>am  lanbe  p»p 
peaxenbep  ■]  j^popenbep;.  -Spcep  )>am  )>e  hi  abpuncene 
pnpan.  hi  peapp  peo  p»  up.  ^  pit$'5an  m»pt  eall  pppeaptS  ^  on 
]>am  lanbe  yxy,  je  manna,  ^e  nytena.  2^  pilbeop.  pop  ]»un 
ptence;. 


V. 

iEptep  pam  ]>e  Romanai  bupuh  ^etimbpeb  p»p  vi.  hunb 
pmtpum  3  xxiiii.  }>a]»a  Luciup  OOeUa  3  Qmntup  Flammiup^ 
p»pon  conpulap.  )>a  jepeaptS  ]>am  }>a  penatup.  f  man  ept  pceolbe 
timbpian  Captaina;.  Kc  }>8&pe  ilcan  niht  fe  man  on  bnj 
hsepbe  ]?a  bupuh  mib  ptacum  jemepcob.  ppa  ppa  hi  hi  ]>a 
pujkcean  polban.  ]rat  tujon  pulpap  ]>a  pcacan  up.  )>a  popleton  hi 
f  peopc  pop]>am.  -3  lanj  ^emot  h»pbon.  hp»feji  hit  tacnobe 
^e  pibbe  pe  unpbbe.  -j  hi  %  ppa-J>cah  ept  jetimbpeban ;. 

•  On  ))»pe  tibe  ODeteUup  pe  conpul  pop  on  Baleapip  ^  lanb.  -3 
opeppann  pa  picinjap  pe  on  f  lanb  hepjoban.  ]>eah  ]>e  psepa 
lanbleoba  pela  poppupbe!* 


VI. 

iEptep  pam  pe  Romana  buph  jetimbpeb  p»p  Yi.  hunb  pm- 
tpum ^  xxvii.  Fauiup  pe  conpul  ^emette  Betuitupan.  Iralha 
c^nin^;.  ^  hine  mib  lytlum  pultume  opepcom  ;• 
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BO  that  be  lost  his  life.  Alas,  Bomans !  who  can  now  trust 
you,  when  jrou  so  rewarded  your  most  faithful  senator? 
When  .^Imilius  and  Orestes  were  consuls,  the  fire  of  Etna 
flowed  up  so  broad  and  so  much,  that  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Lipari  could  remain  in  their  dwellings,  who 
were  there  that  night,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  of  the 
stench.  Tea,  all  the  cliffs,  that  were  near  the  sea,  were  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  all  the  ships  were  consumed,  although  they 
were  sailing  on  the  sea.  Yea,  all  the  fishes,  that  were  in  the 
sea,  perished  from  the  heat. 

When  Marcus  Flaccus  was  consul,  locusts  came  into 
Afirica,  and  every  morning  cropped  off  whatever  was  waxing 
and  growing  on  the  land.  After  they  were  drowned,  the  sea 
cast  them  up,  and  afterwards  almost  everything  perished 
that  was  on  tne  land,  both  men  and  cattle,  and  tiso  the  wild 
animals,  by  reason  of  the  stench. 


V. 

After  the  city  of  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  when  Lucius  MeteUus  and  Quintus 
!Flamininus  were  consuls,  the  senate  decreed,  that  Carthage 
should  be  rebuilt.  But  on  the  same  night  of  the  day  on 
which  they  had  marked  the  city  out  with  stakes,  so  as  they 
wished  to  construct  it,  the  wolves  pulled  up  the  stakes; 
then,  because  of  that,  they  abandoned  the  work,  and  had  a 
long  consultation,  whether  it  betokened  peace  or  war ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  rebuilt  it. 

At  that  time,  Metellus  the  consul  proceeded  to  the  Balearic 
islands,  and  overcame  the  pirates  who  plundered  in  those 
islands,  although  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 


VI. 

After  the  city  of  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years,  the  consul  Eabius  met  Bituitus,  king  of 
Gaul,  and,  with  a  small  force,  overcame  him. 
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vn. 

Mfceji  )mm  ])e  Romana  buph  ^etnmbpeb  fa&f  n.  hunb  pm- 
cptun  "}  XXXV.  ^]>a  8cipio  Napca  anb  Lucmf  Calpipniuf  pa&pan 
conpilaf.  Romane  ]miiiioii  pit$  IreopeopiSan.  NumetSa  cynin^J- 
8e  dca  IreopeoptSa  p«f  COecipfuref  mse^.  Nume]>a  c^njef .  3 
he  hme  on  hif  ^eojotSe  nnbeppenj.  '^  hine  peban  bee.  '^  l»paii 
mib  bif  tpam  pinum.  *;)  ]>a  f e  cynmj  S^F^P-  ^®  bebeab  hif 
tpam  pinum  f  hi  ]>8&f  picep  tSpibbon  b»l  Ireopeopt$an  peal- 
bon'.  Kc  pWan  pe  tJpibba  bael  on  hip  jepealbe  p»p.  he 
beppac  bejen  ya  punu.  otJcpne  he  opploh.  oSepne  he  abpsepbe. 
'^  he  pt$f$an  jepohte  Romane  him  to  ppitSe. "}  hi  penbon  Cal- 
pupnan  t5one  conpul  mib  him  mib  pypbe '.  T^c  rreopeop]?a  ^e- 
ceapobe  mib  hip  peo  »c  J«m  conpule.  f  he  frnf  ^epmnep  Ijtel 
tSuj^teah  !*  iEptep  ]>am  lieopeoplSa  com  to  Rome.  '3  bi^e&ce 
jeceapobe  to  "Sam  penatum.  to  anum  3  to  anum.  'p  hi  ealle 
paepon  ymbe  hine  tpypypbi^e;.  Da  he  hme  hampeapb  op 
]>8&pe  bypi^;  penbe.  )>a  ta&lbe  he  Romane.  3  hi  fpi'Se  bipmopobe 
mib  hip  popbum.  3  pa&be  f  man  nane  buph  ne  mihte  yS  mib 
peo  ^eceapian.  ^ip  h^e  s&m^;  man  ceapobe*.  D»p  on  yam 
septepan  ^eape  Romane  penbon  2&uhup  Poptmnmp  ]>one  con- 
pul. mib  hx.  M.  on^ean  IjeopeotSan;.  peopa  jemittinc^  paef 
»t  Ealama  ]>»pe  hjfjiv^,  3  ]>»p  pa&pan  Romane  opeppunnen.  3 
pt$t$an  lytle  hpile  hi  ^enamon  ppitS  him  betpeonum.  3  p'StSan 
maspt  ealle  Spppice  jecypbon  to  IreopeoptSan ; .  iEptep  ysm 
Romane  penbon  ept  GOetelhip  mib  pypbe  onjean  IieopeopfSan. 
3  he  p%e  ha&pbe  set  tpam  cyppum.  3  »t  t^pibban  cyppe  he 
bebpap  Iieopeop'San  on  Numet^ian.  hip  ajen  lanb.  3  hme 
^enybbe  f  he  pealbe  Romannm  ^peo  hnnb  ^pla.  3  he  ]^eah 
ptStSan  na  ]>e  l»p  ne  hep^obe  on  Romane;.  Da  penbon  hi 
ept  CCapiup  fone  conpol  on^ean  Ileopeopt^an.  a  ppa  lytijne.  3  a 
I'pa  bpebenbne  ppa  he  p«p.  ■]  pop  to  anpe  bypi j  jelicopt  yam  fe 
he  hi  abpecan  ^ohte*..  Kc  pona  ppa  Deopeop^a  hsepbe  hif 
pultum  to  )>»pe  bypij  jelaeb  on^ean  CCapiup.  fa  poplet  he 
OOapiup  f  paeften.  •]  pop  to  otSpum  faep  he  ^eahpobe  %  Eeo- 
peoptSan  ^olb-hopb  peep.  3  ^en^bbe  ]>a  buph-leobe  f  in  him 
eoban  on  hanb.  3  him  ajeapon  eall  f  hc^enbe  peoh.  f  ]>8ep 
binnan  p»p ;  •     Da  ne  jetpj^robe  IieopeoptSa  hip  ajeniun  polce 
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VII. 

Afber  the  city  of  Eoine  Had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
thirty-five  years,  when  Scipio  Nasica  and  Lucius  Calpurnius 
were  consuls,  the  Eomans  warred  against  Jugurtha,  king  of 
Numidia.  The  same  Jugurtha  was  the  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of 
Numidia,  and  he  adopted  him  in  his  youth,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  fed  and  taught  with  his  two  sons :  and  when  the  king 
died,  he  commanded  his  two  sons  to  give  a  third  part  of  his 
realm  to  Jugurtha.  But  when  the  third  part  was  in  his 
power,  he  deceived  both  the  sons,  one  he  slew,  the  other  he 
drove  away,  and  he  afterwards  applied  to  the  Eomans  for 
protection ;  and  they  sent  the  consul  Calpur6ius  with  him 
with  an  army.  But  Jugurtha  with  his  money  bribed  the 
consul,  so  that  he  performed  but  little  of  warfare.  After 
that,  Jugurtha  came  to  Eome,  and  secretly  bribed  the 
senators,  one  by  one,  so  that  they  were  all  vacillating  about 
him.  When  he  returned  homewards  from  the  city,  he  re- 
proached the  Eomans,  and  insulted  them  with  his  words,  and 
said,  that  no  city  could  be  bought  more  easily  with  money,  if 
any  one  were  inclined  to  buy  it.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Eomans  sent  Aulus  Postumius,  the  consul,  with  sixiy  thousand 

tmen]  against  Jugurtha.  Their  meeting  was  at  the  city  of 
Ualama,  and  there  the  Eomans  were  overcome,  and  a  little 
while  after,  they  made  peace  between  them ;  and  afterwards, 
almost  all  Africa  turned  to  Jugurtha.  After  that,  the  Eo- 
mans again  sent  Metellus  with  an  army  against  Jugurtha, 
and  he  had  victory  on  two  occasions,  and,  on  the  third  occa- 
sion, he  drove  Jugurtha  into  Numidia,  his  own  land,  and 
compelled  him  to  give  the  Eomans  three  hundred  hostages ; 
and  he  yet  afterwards  made  depredations  on  the  Eomans. 
They  then  after  that  sent  the  consul  Marius  against  Ju- 
gurtha, [one]  ever  as  crafty  and  cunning  as  he  was ;  and 
[he]  proceeded  to  a  city  exactly  as  if  he  intended  to  besiege 
it.  But  as  soon  as  Jugurtha  had  led  his  force  to  that  city 
against  Marius,  he,  Marius,  then  abandoned  that  fortress, 
and  marched  to  another,  where  he  had  learned  that  Jugurtha's 
treasure  was,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  to 
him;  and  they  gave  up  to  him  all  the  treasure  that  was 
therein.     Jugurtha  then  did  not  trust  his  own  people  after 
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opep  ]>8&t.  ac  ^e'pofcube  him  piS  Bolian.  OOaujutania  cyninc^e. 
"2  he  him  com  to  mib  miclum  maa-pultume. "}  optpaebbce  on 
Romane  ftalobe.  ot5  hi  ^ecpsebaa  polc-^epeoht  him  bet:peo- 
num  *.  To  yam.  '^efeohte  hiepbe  Boho  IieopeopSaa  ^bpohc 
to-  pulcume  Lx.  JL  jehopf ebpa  bucon  petSan ; .  QDib  RninamiiTO 
msf  ap  ne  fiStSan.  fpa  heapb  ^f eoht  fpa  ]i»p  p»f .  poj^x)!!  ])« 
hi  papbon  on  ailce  healf e  utan  bejan^n.  3  heopa  eac  masfc 
f oppon  poppeapS.  ]>6  heopa  mitinc  p»f  on  fanfoihtjpe  bone.  ^ 
hi  pop  bnpte  ne  nuhtan  ^epeon  hu  hi  hi  behealban  pceolban.. 
to-eacon  yam.  hi  bepobe  a&jtSep  "j^e  tSuppt  ^e  ha&te.  -}.  eahie 
yone  b»2  paftpon  f  j^apenbe  oi6  nih&*.  ^  on  mep^en  hi 
pepon  f  lice  bonbe.  ^  ept  p»pon  on  aelce  heaJlpe  utan  bepaa^- 
en.  ppa  hi  »p  p»pon. ;]  ]>a  hi  ppitSopt  tpeobe  hp»^p  bi  apej 
ccxman.  ya  jecpnban  hi  f  hi  pume  hi  benpcan  pa&pebon.  j 
pume  "Supiih  ealle  ]>a  tpuman  utan  apnhtan.  ^ip  hi  mihton ;. 
Da  hi  ppa  j^^bon  hspbon.  ]>a  com  an  pen  ^  ppit$e.  f  GOaupitanie 
p8qu>n  nub  ]>am  ^pep^obe.  pop])on  ]>e  heopa  pcylbaj;  ps&pon 
becojene  mib  ylpenban.  hybum.  f  hi  heopa  peapa  pop  yam. 
p»tan  ahebban  mihte.  3  pop  yam  ^eplymebe  papbon.  popjion 
)>e  elpenbep  hyb  pyle  bpincan  p»tan  ^ehce  an.  ppm^e  beh[. 
B»p  pei^^  dDaupiCama  oppla^en  xl.  M.  3  1.  hunb  manna  [• 
iElptep  yam  Boho  ^enam  ppiS  piiS  Romanum.  ^,  him  !Deo. 
peopSan  ^ebunbenne  agei^p.  ^  hmeman  bybe  piSISan  on,  capcepn. 
3  hip  tpe^en  puna.  oiS  hi  ys^  eaUe  acp»lon;. 


vni. 

jEptep  yam  ye  Romane  buph  jetimbpeb  p»r  vi.  hunb  pm- 
tpum  3  zhi.  yaya  GOaUiup  3  Qumtmup^  pspon  conpulap.  Ro- 
mane jepuhton  pit5  Eimbpop.  3  pt$  Teuconap.  3  pit$  TEmbpcmop. 
])ap  yeoba  p»pon  on  IjaUnim.  '^  ]>8&p  eaUe  oppla^gene  papbon. 
buton  z.  mannum.  f  pe&p  xl»  E. ;]  ^a&p  pep  Romana  opj^jen 
hnnb-eahtatis  M.  "^  b^pa  conpul  3  hip  t^^en  puna  >  JElptep 
pam  y&  ylcan  ]>eoba  bepsecan  OOapiup  9one  conpul  on  anum 
pasptene.  3  hit  lan^  pppt  psep  »p  he  ut  papan  polbe  to  ^epeohte. 
a&p  him  man  p»be.  f  hi  polban  papan  on  Italiam.  Romana 
lanb  I  •     Sc  piStSon  he  him  pop  to  ut  op  yam  ps&ptene.  ]>a  hi  hi 


that,  but  associated  liimself  with  Bocxshns,  king  of  Mauri- 
taoia,  and  lie  came  to  him  with  a  large  aid  of  men,  and  fre- 
quently stole  on  the  Bomans,  until  a  general  battle  was  re- 
solyed  on  between  them.  For  that  battie  Bocchns  had 
brought  to  the  aid  of  Jmgartha  sistj  thousand  horse  besides; 
foot.  With  the  Bomans  there  was  not,  neither  before  nor 
since,  so  hard  a  fight  b»  there  was,  because  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  and  also  the  most  of  them  perished, 
because  their  meeting  was  on  a  sandy  down,  so  that  for  dust 
they  could  not  see  how  they  should  defend  themselves ;  be- 
sides which  they  were  annoyed  both  by  thirst  and  heat,  and 
all  that  day  they  were  enduring  that  until  night.  In  the 
morning  they  were  doing  the  same,  and  were  again  sur- 
rounded on  every  side^  as  they  had  been*  before :  and  when* 
they  weve  most  doubting  whether  they  could  escape,  thcT 
resolved  that  some  should  protect  their'  rear;  and  some,  if 
they  might,  fight  [their  way]  out  tiirough  ail  the  cohorts; 
When  l^y  ha^  so  done,  there  came  a  rain,  and  so  violently; 
that  the  Mauritanians  were  wearied  by  it,  because  their 
shields  were  covered  with  the  hides  of  elephants,  so  that  ftw? 
of  them  could  raise  them,  in  consequ^tce  of  the  wet,  and 
were,  therefore,  put  to  flight ;  because  an  elephant's  hidi? 
will  drink  water  as  a  sponge  does.  Of  the  Mauritanians 
there  were  slain  forty  thousand  one  hundred  men.  After 
that,  Bocohus  made  peace  with  the  Bomans,  mid  delivered 
Jugurtha  to  them  bound,  and  he  wae  afterwaras  cast  into 
prison  and  his  two  sons,  until  they  there  all'  perished. 


vni. 

After  Home  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
years,  when  Manliue  and:  QuintuB  were  oonsols)  the  Bomans 
fiought  against  the  Cimbri,  and  agadnst  the  Teutones,  acud 
against  the  Amfaiones  (these  nations  were  in.  Gaul),  and 
i£l  were  there  riain,  mrmyt  ten  men,  iiiatwas  forty  thouBoiid^ ; 
and  of  the  Bomam  wese  thene  slain  eighty  ^ousand,  aaai 
their  consul.and  hist  two  sons.  After  that,  tlrase  same  nationB 
besieged  the  consul  Marius  in.  a  fortress,  and  it  was  a  long 
time  before  he  wonld  go.  out  tQ>  batde,  until  it  was*  told  him 
that  they  would  go  into  Italy,  the  land  of  the  Bomans.    But 

2g2 
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on  anpe  bune  ^emetcon.  ]>a  in»nbe  ]>»f  conpilef  pole  to  bim 
heopa  )nipft  ]ye  him  ^eten^^e  p»f .  ]>a  anbp^Tibe  he  him.  -}  cpaeS. 
€aiSe  pe  majon  ^ejeon.  on  otSpe  healpe  uppa  peonba.  hp»p  je 
bpinca  hif  jelan;.  J>e  up  nyhft  if.  ac  fop]>am  J>e  hi  uf  neap 
jpib,  pe  hi  ne  ma^on  buton  jepeohce  to-cuman^ ' .  Dep 
h»pbon  Romana  fi^e.  ^  ]?»p  psep  I/alha  oppla^^en  tpa  hiinb 
Jfupenba  3  heopa  labteop.  5  himb-eahtati^  M.  ^ejan^en  [ . 


^ptep  ]>am  ]>e  Romana  buph  jetimbpeb  p»p  yi.  hunb  pm- 
tpum ;]  xlv.  on  ]>am  pptan  ^eape  ]>e  GOapiup  p»p  conpil.  "^  eac 
))a  mib  Romana  p»p  pib  op  o^pum  polcum.  ]>a  on^pnmon  Ro- 
mane  f&  m»ptan  pace  him  betpeonum  up-ap»pan.  peak  ic  hit 
nu  pceopthce  pec^an  pcyle.  cp»t$  Opopup.  hpa  )>aBp  ojibppuman 
p»pon.  f  pa&p  a&pept  GOapiup  pe  conpul.  -}  Luciup.  ^  ffpuleiup.  'j 
Satupnmup.  ^  hi  abpa&pbon  QOetellup  t$otie  conpul  on  el)>eobe. 
pe  p»p  conpul  »p  GOapiup ;  •  pit  psep  ]>a  ppytSe  op5mcenbe]mm 
otSpum  conpulum.  Pompeiupe  ^  Eaton.  ]>esLh  ]>e  hi  mib  fssjie 
ppace  ]>am  abps&pbon  on  nanum  ptsle  beon  ne  nuhtan.  hi  )>eah 
J^uphtujon  f  hi  opplojon  Luciup  ;)  Satupmnup.  ^  ept  p»pan 
bibbenbe  f  GOeteUup  to  Rome  mopte.  ac  him  )>a-2^  GOapiup "] 
Fupiup  poppypnban.  j  him  fa  p^tSan  pe  peonbpcipe  p»p  be- 
tpeonum pennbe.  yeah  ]>e  hit  hi  openhce  cyt$an  ne  bopptan. 
po]i  ]>8epa  penatum  e^e  ;• 


iGptep  J>am  J>e  Romana  buph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  vi.  hunb  pi»- 
tpum  •]  lii.  on  Jwun  vi.  ^eape  fe  luliup  pe  Eapepe  p»p  conful- 
3  Luciup  GOaptiup.  peaptS  opep  ealle  Itaha  unjepephc  unpb.  "} 
openhce  cu^  betuh  luliupe  3  Pompeiupe.  yeah  hi  hit  sep  ppi^ 
him  betpeonum  bypnbon ;  •  2&ib  eac  on  Sam  ^eape  jepupbon 
mamje  punbop  on  mane^um  lanbum ;  •  ^Sn  p»p  f  man  %ej^ 
fpylce  an  pypen  hpmc^  noptSan  cumen.  mib  mycclum  ppejei' 

"""n  peap^  on  Tapentam  ]>»pe  bjTu^.  aet  anpe  p eopme.  )»oni^^ 
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after  he  went  towards  them  out  of  the  fortress,  he  met  them 
on  a  down,  when  the  consul's  men  complained  to  him  of  their 
thirst,  which  was  oppressive  to  them;  whereupon  he  an- 
swered them  and  said :  "  We  can  easily  see,  on  the  other 
side  of  our  enemies,  where  the  drink  is  to  be  had  that  is 
nearest  to  us ;  but  because  th^  are  nearer  to  us,  we  cannot 
come  to  it  without  fighting."  The  Eomans  there  had  victory, 
and  of  the  Q^uls  there  were  slain  two  hundred  thousand  and 
their  leader,  and  eighty  thousand  taken. 

IX. 

After  the  city  of  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
forty-five  years,  in  the  fifth  year  that  Marius  was  consul,  and 
also  when  there  was  peace  with  the  Bomans  &om  other 
nations,  then  the  Eomans  began  to  raise  the  greatest  strife 
among  themselves ;  though  I  shall  [but]  shortly  now  say, 
says  Orosius,  who  its  authors  were.  That  was,  in  the  first 
place,  the  consul  Marius,  and  Lucius,  and  Apuleius,  and 
Batuminus,  because  these  drove  the  consul  MeteUus  into 
exile,  who  was  consul  before  Marius.  The  other  consuls 
then,  Pompey  and  Cato  taking  this  extremely  ill,  although 
they  could  stand  the  exile,  with  regard  to  his  banishment,  in 
no  stead,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  slaying  Lucius  and  Satur- 
ninus,  and  afterward  requested  that  Metellus  might  [return] 
to  Bome ;  but  Marius  and  Eurius  still  forbade  it ;  and  the 
enmity  between  them  was  afterwards  increased;  although 
they  durst  not  openly  manifest  it  for  fear  of  the  senate. 


After  the  city  of  Bome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years,  in  the  sixth  year  that  Julius  Cs&sar  was 
consul,  and  Lucius  Martins,  there  was  over  all  Italy  unna- 
tural and  open  hostility  between  Julius  and  Pompey;  al- 
though they  had  previously  completely  concealed  it  between 
themselves.  Ana  also  in  that  year  many  wonders  happened 
in  many  lands.  One  was,  that  people  saw  as  if  a  fiery  ring 
came  from  the  north,  with  a  great  sound.  The  second  was 
in  the  city  of  Arctium,  at  a  feast,  when  the  loaves  were 
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man  ]>a  Uapaf  ffiesc  to  jtic^eiiBe.  ]>oiine  i^  ]>a&p  blob  «t'> 
i)»t  tSpibbe  pef  ^  hit  hajokbe  beSffiX  1  ^Kuktef  opep  eaUe  Bo- 
jooane.  "3  on  Somnift  ]>aiii  laiibe  f  eo  e<^ilSe  tob»pjt;.  3  Jiaiiaii  «p 
p»f  bypnenbe  pyp  pit$  ]i»f  heoponef .  3  man  ^q^eah  jpylce  lin; 
jps&pe  an  ^Iben  ^mc^  on  beofonvm  bpabbpe  j^veoR  funne.  3 
jwf  171am  pam  heopcme  bpabienfae  nilSep  ot5  ]ia  edfitkai.  3  fvf 
ept  fapenbe  pitS  ]i»f  beoponef ;  •  On  ]MBjpe  tibe  Picenbe  ^  pole 
-^  Ueftine.  3  QOi^p.  3  Peligni.  3  CDsqupuciiu.  ;]  Somnite.  3 
Lucani.  hi  ealle  ^^epeaptS  him  betpeonnm.  ^  hi  pclbanJUwninwTi 
jefpican.  -j  opflojon  Eaiuf  Sepuibuf .  Romana  ealbopman.  fe 
ps&f  mib  8&penbum  to  him  af  enbeb ;  •  On  ]>am  ba^um  apebban 
]7a  nytena  3  ]>a  hunbaf  ]>e  ps&pan  on  8omnitum ;  •  Mpxfi 
*  |nm  jepeahte  IVmiperaj*  fe  consul  pit$  ]iapolc. "}  ^efl^ebpoapp. 
"3  luhu]*  f  e  caf  epe  ^epestht  pitS  GOapf  e  ]Man  .f  olce.  "3  ^eji^meb 
peap'5.  'j  paSe  }>8Bf  lubuf  ^epeaht  pi^  Somnitum  "3  ptS  liiicannBB. 
3  hi  2^6]d]^iiibe ;  •  ^][tep  ^am  hme  aoan  het  Capepe  1  •  Ba 
basb  he  ^  man  )K)ne  tpiumphan  him  on^ean  .bpohte.  <]>a  poofbe 
ihim  man  ane  blace  hacelan  on  jean  hmi.  on  bypnop  pop  qu- 
tumphan.  "3  ept  hi  him  fenbon  ane  tnaecan.  )»  ]ie  hi  tx>- 
-j^eton.  ^  he  eallef  buton  apmje  to  Rome  ne  com  \  •  j^pbc^ 
.])am  Silla  pe  oonpul.  Pompeiufef  jepepa.  jepeaht  pitS  %epmnm 
]>am  pdLce.  3  hi  -jepljrmbe ;  •  .^fcefi  |iam  jepeaht  Pompenii* 
PI'S  Pioentep  ]>am  polce.  3  hi  jeplymbe  \  •  Ba  bpohtan  Romsna 
Jrone  tpiumf^an  onjean  Pompemp  omb  micelpe  pypt^ohiyppe. 
pp  J'am  lydan  pije  ]>e  he  ]ia  hsapbe.  3  nolbon  lulnipe  name 
.peoptSpcipe  ban.  }»eah  he  mapan  bsebe  ^ebon  hepbe.  buton  aae 
^kTomcan.  3  heopa  jepmn  mib  }>am  ppifie  jepettanl*  .^^stcfi 
]>am  Inlrap^  Pompeiup  abpa&con  Spcukun  }>abaph  on  CDa&ppam. 
■3  )>8Bp  opplojon  ehtacyne  M. ; .  iEptep  pam  jepeaht  8iUa  p e  con- 
pul  piS  8ommtum.  -3  heopa  opploh  xviii.  M. ;  • 


XL 

^ptep  ])8m  ])e  Romana  bnph  jetimbpeb  ^p  n.  Inmb  pn- 
t;pmn  3  Lxii.  Romane  penbon  8illan  ]>one  conpnl  on^^ean  CG^ 
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-scored  for  ^Bsting,  there  raoi  blood  out.  The  third  was,  that 
it  hailed  day  and  night  over  all  the  Eoman  [territory],  and 
in  the  fiamnites'  land  the  earth  burst  asunder,  and  thenoe 
ifire  burnt  up  to  the  heavens,  and  there  was  seen  as  it  were  a 
gdden  ling  in  the  heayens,  broader  than  the  sun,  and  ex- 
-iending  itself  £*can  the  heavens  down  to  l^e  earth,  fmd  aftor- 
^wards  retnzned  towards  the  heavens.  At  that  time,  the 
joation  of  the  Ficentes,  and  the  Yestim,  fknd  the  Marsi,  and 
the  EeHgm,  aaid  the  Marrucini,  and  the  Samiotes,  and  the 
loicani,  all  agreed  together  that  they  would  revolt  from  the 
JBomans,  .and  slew  Caius  Servilius,  the  Eoman  pnetor,  who 
had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages.  In  those  days,  the 
eattle  became  -mad,  and  i}he  dogs  that  were  with  the  Bam- 
nites.  After  that,  the  consul  Fompey  fought  against  those 
mtionB  and  was  put  to  flight;  and  Julius  Csssar  fought 
ugainst  the  nation  of  the  Marsi,  and  was  put  to  flight ;  and 
shortly  after  Julius  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  against 
:the  Lucani  and  put  them  to  flight.  After  that  they  named 
him  GiMar.  Me  then  demanded  that  the  tnun^h  shouLd 
be  brought  to  meet  him,  when  they  sent  him  a  blac^ 
irasantle,  as  an  insult,  instead  of  a  triumph ;  and  afberwards 
ihej  sent  him  a  toga,  which  they  had  promised,  so  that  he 
did  not  come  to  Borne  altogether  without  honour.  After 
that,  Sylla,  the  consul,  the  companion  of  Pompey,  fought 
Against  the  people  of  ^semia,  and  put  them  to  mght.  After 
that,  Fompey  fought  against  the  nation  of  the  Ficentes,  and 
3>nt  them  to  flight.  The  Ecnnans  then  brought  the  triumph  to 
meet  Fompey,  with  great  honour,  for  that  little  victOTy  that 
he  had  had,  and  would  not  do  any  honour  to  Julius,  although 
he  had  done  a  greater  deed,  except  a  toga,  and  therewith 
greatly  confirmed  their  [mutoal]  hostSity.  After  that, 
JoHus  and  Fompey  took  the  town  of  Ascnhim  from  the 
Marsi,  and  there  slew  eighteen  thousand.  After  that,  the 
censol  SyUa  fought  against  the  Samnites,  and  slew  eighteen 
thousand  of  thenu 


XI. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years,  the  Eomans  sent  the  consul  Sylla  against 
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cpibacif  Pi^cba  cynmc^e  >  Da  opjmhce  f  QOapiufe  ]?am  con- 
fule.  luLufef  eame.  f  man  f  jepiin  him  becsecean  nolbe.  'j 
hmb  f  man  Imn  fealbe  ]K>ne  reop€^5an  conpilatum.  'j  eac  f 
^epinn.  fop)>on  hit  p»f  yeap  mib  heom  f  man  ymbe  xii.  laoDsSs 
by  be  alcef  conpilef  fed  anum  pjie  hyppe  ]H>nne  hit  s&p  p»f  > 
2>a  SiUa  ^eahfobe  on  hpylc  jepab  GOapiuf  com  to  Rome,  he  |?a 
Iquebhce  mib  eallpe  hif  fypbe  pitS  Romepeapb  papenbe  paef .  3 
QDt^iur  bebpaf  mto  Romebypij  mib  eallmn  hif  polce.  ^  hme 
ptSSon  )pa  biqih-leobe  ^epen^on  3  ^ebunbon. "}  hme  p^StSon  pohxxm 
8dlan  a^ipan  >  2Sc  he  pl^  ]»epe  ilcan  nihte  op  ]wm  benbum 
^  hme  man  on  baej  j^benbe.  ;]  ptSSon  pleah  pit$  op^  fa&  cm 
^Spppicam.  ymji  hip  pohnm  maept  psep.  'j  pa^  epc  psep  cyppenbe 
pits  Romepeapb^  pim  psepon  tpe^en  conpuk^*  on  pultume. 
Einna  -}  Septopiup.  ]>a  pepon  pimble  8&lcepypele]-opbppuman  > 
J  pa5e  )«p  ]>e  )pa  pmatup  jehypbon.  "{^  QDapiup  to  Rome 
nealehte.  hi  ealle  utphi^on  on  Cpeaca  lanb  aeptep  &]lan  ^ 
aeptep  Pompeivqpe.  I'ybep  hi  )pa  mib  pypbe  jepapene  paepon  I  • 
2)^  pnp  8i]la  mib  m5*celpe  jcopnpulnqje  papenbe  op  Iipecam 
pt$  Romepeapb.  3  pi^  GDi^up  heapbhce  jepeoht  iSupnhteah.  -^ 
hme  ^eplymbe.  3  eaUe  opploh  binnon  Romebypij  ^  GDapiupe 
on  pultume  pnpon  >  R^i^  )«p  eaUe  ]«  conpulaf  pa&pon  beabe 
buton  tpam.  GDapn:^-  "j  StUa  jepopan  him  pylp.  "}  Emna  pasp 
oppkjen  on  Smypna.  jSjib,  bypi;.  3  Septopiup  pa&p  opphi^en  on 
Ippania> 

Da  unbeppenj  Pompeiup  Paptha  jepinn.  pop]K>n  GDetpibatep 
heopa  cJTiinj  t^  him  to  )pa  beppan  ^pam  -}  eeJl  Epeaca  lanb. 
ac  hme  Pompeiup  op  eaUum  Jiam  lanbe  aplymbe.  •}  hiine  bebpap 
on  2^pmeme.  3  him  aeptep  p)'li^enbe  paep  66  hme  ot$pe  men 
opplojon.  -]  ^enybbe  Spchelaup  jK)ne  lai>teop.  f  he  pasp  hip  un- 
bep^eop I-  pit  ip  nu  un^elypebhc  to  pec^enne.  cpilS  Opopup. 
hpaet  on  yam  jepmne  poppeaptS.  f  hi  paepon  bpeojenbe  xl.  pm- 
tpa  aep  hit  ^eenbob  beon  mihte.  ae^^p  je  on  feobe  pophqi- 
2;un2;e.  ^e  on  cjiun^  phhtum.  ^e  on  hun^e  > 

Da  Pompeiup  hampeapb  paep.  )«  nolban  )«  lanb  f  paejcen 
alypan  a&t  piepupalem.  hun  paepon  on  pultume  xni.  cymn^:- 
Da  het  Pompeiup  f  man  f  paepten  bpaece.  3  onpuhte  ba&^ep.  3 
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Mitbridates,  king  of  the  Parthians.  Then*MarixLS  the 
consul,  the  uncle  of  Julius,  took  it  ill  that  they  would  not 
commit  that  war  to  him,  and  demanded  that  a  seventh  con- 
sulate should  be  given  to  him,  and  also  that  war ;  because  it 
was  a  custom  with  them,  that  after  a  twelvemonth  thej 
laised  the  seat  of  every  consul  higher  by  a  cushion  than  it 
was  before.  "When  Sylla  was  ii3brmed  with  what  design 
Marius  had  come  to  !nome,  he  instantly  marched  towards 
!Bome  with  all  his  army,  and  drove  Manus  into  the  city  of 
Some  with  aU  his  people ;  and  the  citizens  afterwards  seized 
and  bound  him,  and  afterwards  resolved  on  delivering  him  to 
Sylla.  But  he  fled  in  that  same  night  from  the  bonds  with 
which  they  had  bound  him  in  the  day ;  and  afterwards  fled 
Bouth  over  the  sea  to  AMca,  where  his  greatest  support  was ; 
and  quickly  again  turned  towards  Eome.  Two  of  the  consuls 
were  his  supporters,  Cinna  and  Sertorius,  who  were  ever 
authors  of  every  evil.  And  immediately  after  the  senate 
heard  that  Manus  was  approaching  Eome,  they  all  fled  out 
to  the  land  qi  Greece,  after  Sylla  and  after  Pompey,  whither 
they  ha^  then  proceeded  with  an  army.  Thereupon  Sylla 
with  great  diligence  proceeded  from  Greece  towards  Some, 
an^  fought  obstinate  battles  against  Marius,  and  put  him 
to  flight,  and  slew  within  the  city  of  Eome  all  who  had  been 
in  aid  of  Marius.  Immediately  afber,  all  the  consuls  died 
save  two.  Marius  and  Sylla  died  voluntarily,  and  Cinna  was 
slain  at  Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia ;  and  Sertorius  was  slain  in 
Spain. 

Pompey  then  imdertook  the  Parthian  war,  because  Mithri- 
dates,  their  king,  had  taken  to  himself  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
all  the  land  of  the  Greeks ;  but  Pompey  made  him  flee  from 
all  that  land,  and  drove  him  into  Armenia,  and  pursued  him, 
until  other  men  slew  him ;  and  he  compeUed  Archelaus,  the 
general,  to  be  his  underling.  It  is  now  incredible  to  say, 
says  Orosius,  how  many  perished  in  that  war,  which  they 
endured  for  forty  years,  oefore  it  could  be  ended,  as  well 
through  the  devastation  of  nations,  the  slaughters  of  kings, 
and  hunger. 

When  Pompey  was  [on  his  way]  homewards,  those  nations 
would  not  dehver  up  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem.  They  were 
supported  by  twenty-two  kings.  Then  Pompey  commanded 
the  fortress  to  be  t&keji,  and  fought  against  it  by  day,  and 
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n&tef  fimble  onl»^  a&jseqi  otSpe  uniwfu^.  ^  ^  pole  mib  )«n 
aiSpytan.  f  hi  hun  on  haixb  eoban  ymbe  ^y  laontSaf  }>a&r  f^^ 
man  sftp  b^an>  D»p  pef  lubea  Qfipla^en  xiu.  M.  '3  mm 
.tiopeapp  ))OBe  peall  njrSep  otS  ]>one  ^gumb.  3  man  lebbe  Tipxpc^- 
buluf  to  Rome  jebunbeime.  je  p»f  s^ep  ^e  heopa  cyiuns  ? 
beopa  bifoeop;. 


XIL 

Mpcep.  }>am  ^  Romebnph  ^etimbpeb  pef  ti.  hnnb  pintpfn 
-^  LdcTu.  Romane  ^efealbon  Eaiupe  hikay  feofon  legion  tofo^  f 
be  jceolbe  pp  pintep  piiman  on  IiaQie  :• 

^ptep  pam  pe  be  hi  opeppunn«i  b»pbe.  be  pop  on  Bfift- 
come  f  i^^lanb.  "j  pit5  J>a  Bpytrap  ^epeabc.  -3  jeptymeb  peap^  on 
]»m  Intbe  ]»e  man  bast  Cendanb  >  Ral$e  J^ssp  be  ^epeaht  pit$ 
j>a  Bpyttap  epc  on  Ijentlan^.  •j  bi  pupben  aplymebe.  peopa 
fepibbe  ^epeobt  paep  neab  y»pe  ea  )?e  man  bwt  Temepe.  b©^ 
]iam  popba  }>e  man  beet  pebnjapopb  >  iEptep  )?am  ^epeohw 
bmi  eobe  on  banb  pe  cynmj  *]  ^a  buphpape.  J>e  psspon  on  tyjHi- 
oeaptpe.  '3  priSfSon  ealk  ]>e  on  ^am  i^anbe  pcepon  ;• 

-^pcep  ))am  Itdiup  pop  to  Rome.  •]  baeb  ^p  bnaa  man  bpcAw 
fone  tpinmpban  on^^eon.  ]>a  bebnbon  bi  bmi.  ^  be  come  nub 
jreapum  mannum  to  Rome,  'j  ^eahie  bip  pultum  beseptan  bjio 
lete;.  2Cc  ]>a  be  bampeapb  pop.  bmi  coman  on^eanj'a^ 
ealbopmenn  )>e  bim  on  pultume  psBpon.  *]  bmi  pwbon  "f  bi  pop 
bip  ^mjmn  abpsepbe  p»pon.  3  eac  f  ealle  })a  lepan.  J>e  fBejiOf^ 
on  Romane  anpealbe.  ps&pon  Pomperape  on  pultmne  jjepealb.  f 
be  'pe  p»ptbcpe  ^^epmn  mibte  babban  yi6  bme  • .  Da  penbe  ejc 
lubup  to  bip  ajenum  poke.  -3  pepenbe  msenbe  }>a  nnape  fe  man 
bim  buton  ^pypbton  tfjrbe.  -3  ppitJopt  Japa  manna  pe  pop  bif 
tSm^asn  poppupbon.  •]  be  bim  appeon  to  ppfaa  ))a  peopon  lejian 
]^e  paspon  on  Snhnone  ]>am  lanbe*. 

©a  Pomperap  "3  Eato  "3  «aUe  ps,  penatap  f  ^eh^^^- 
i]m  popan  bi  on  Bpeacap.  -3  micebie  pultnm  ^ejabepobw 
on  Tbpaci  tSnpe  bnne*.  Da  pop  Inbup  to  Rome.  ^ 
tobp»c  beopa  mabm-bup.  "3  eall  ^ebs&lbe  f  ]>a&pinne  ps^f!* 
€3tot  iff  imalypebbc  tx)  pecganne.   cp»t5  Opoprap.   bpa&t  f»r 


hj  nigbt,  one  lifter  anoiher,  unwearied  pressed  it,  and 
iJietreby  so  harassed  the  people,  that  they  surrendered  to 
Imn  three  months  after  they  had  first  invested  it.  There 
were  thirteen  thousand  Jews  shiin,  and  the  walk  were  cast 
down  to  the  ground;  and  AristobiilnswasledbonBdtoBoine, 
who  was  botiL  i^ieir  king  and  their  pneet. 


XEI. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  sixty-seTen 
jears,  the  Bomans  gave  Caius  Julins  seven  legions,  that  he 
might  war  five  years  in  Gaul. 

After  he  had  overcome  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Sntadn,  and  fought  against  the  Britons,  and  was  put  to  flight 
in  the  land  that  is  called  Kentland.  Soon  after,  he  agam 
fought  against  the  Britons  in  Kentland,  and  they  were  put 
to  £ght.  Their  third  battle  was  near  the  river  that  is  caued 
Thames,  near  the  ford  that  is  called  WaUingford.  After  that 
battle,  the  king  surrendered  to  him,  and  the  inhabitants  that' 
were  in  "  CjmceaAter,"  and  afterwards  all  who  were  in  the 
island. 

After  that,  Julius  went  to  Borne,  and  demanded  the  triumph 
to  be  brought  to  meet  him;  whereupon  they  commanded 
hdm  that  he  should  come  to  Borne  with  few  men,  and  leave 
the  whole  of  his  force  behind  him.  But  as  he  was  proceeding 
homewards,  there  came  to  meet  him  the  three  senators  who 
were  his  supporters,  and  said  to  him,  that  they,  on  his  ao- 
£Dunt,  had  been  driven  away ;  and  also,  that  all  the  legioofi, 
that  were  in  the  power  of  the  Bomanfi,  had  been  given  to  aid 
Pompey,  that  he  might  have  the  securer  contest  with  him. 
Julius  thereupon  returned  to  his  own  army,  and,  weepii^ 
complained  of  the  dishonour  that  had  been  so  undeserved^ 
done  him,  and  chiefly  [on  account]  of  those  men  who  had 
perished  for  his  sake :  and  he  afterwards  enticed  to  him  the 
.seven  legions  that  were  in  the  land  of  Sulmo. 

When  Fompey,  and  Cato,  and  all  the  senators  heard  thal^ 
they  went  to  the  Greeks,  and  gathered  a  large  force  in  the 
mountain  of  Thrace.  Then  Julius  marched  to  Bome,  and 
broke  open  their  treasury,  and  divided  aU  that  was  therein. 
It  is  incredible  to  say,  says  Orosius,  how  much  there  was  of 
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eallef  p»f  >  iBjrep  ]wm  he  pofi  to  QOafpli<^™  f  hob.  -^ 
]wp  lee  t$peo  le^ian  bea&pcan  bim.  to  tk>n  f  hi  f  folc 
CO  hjm  jenjrbbon.  3  he  fylp  mib  ]wm  otSjium  b»le  pop  on 
Ifpanie.  yzsji  Pompeiufef  le^ian  psepon  mib  hif  tSpim  latteopum. 
3  he  hi  ealle  to  hun  j^nyhbe;.  JBjrep  )«m  he  pop  on 
Ipeacalanb.  )y»p  hif  Pompeiuf  on  anpe  bune  onbab  mib  xrx. 
cyniDjan.  buron  hif  ajenum  piltome*.  Da  pop  Pompem]' 
fBSfi  ODapcelluf  pa&f .  luhupef  labteop.  •}  hine  oj^loh  mib  eaUum 
hif  folce  ^.  ^jt^qi  ]wm  luhuf  befaet  Topquaci^.  Pompeinfef 
latteop.  on  annm  paefcene.  3  hmi  Pompeiuf  »p:ep  pop.  ]wp 
peapt$  luhuf  ^epljmeb.  ^  hip  polcep  pela  poppla^en.  pop]iam  fe 
him  man  peadbt  on  tpa  hesdpa.  on  ot5pe  healpe  Pompeiuf.  on 
oSpe  healpe  pe  labteop  ^.  &t$San  pop  luhup  on  Theppaham.  3 
fBsp  hip  pultom  jejabepabe*.  Da  Pomperap  f  jehypbe. )« 
pop  he  him  septqi  mib  un^emethcmn  pultume.  he  haej^ 
hmib-eahtatij  cooptana.  "(^  pe  nu  tpuman  hataS.  f  ps&p  on 
^am  ba^om  pp  hunb  manna.  -3  an  M.  ]>ip  eall  he  hs&pbe  buton 
hip  a^enmn  pultume.  3  butan  Latone  hip  jepepan.  3  buton 
jMipa  penatupep  * .  2&ib  lulmp  hs&pbe  hunb-eahtati^  cooptana  \ . 
*Peopa  »^ep  ha&pbe  hip  pole  on  tSpim  heapum.  "j  hi  pylpe 
piepon  on  yam  mibmeptan.  'j  ]>a  otSpe  on  tpam  healpa  heopa  *. 
Da  luLup  h»pbe  s&ime  J^aepa  baela  jejdymeb.  ]>a  clypobe 
Pompeiup  him  to  ymbe  Romane  ealbe  jeqr^psebene.  J^eah  fe 
hi  pylp  ^elieptan  ne  ]K>hte.  Iiepepa.  ^epepa.  jemyne  f  t$u  upe 
j^eppaebemie  3  q^pa&bemie  to  hm^e  ne  opepbpaec  ^ .  Da 
anbpeapbe  he  him.  *]  cpa&t5.  On  pumepe  tibe  tSu  pa&pe  nun  ^e- 
pepa.  -}  pop]>am  ]ie  t$u  nu  ne  eapt.  me  ip  eaU  leoppt  f  He  ip 
la^pt  \ .  Daet  paep  peo  ^ecpybpa&ben  ]>e  Romane  x^r^  haepbon. 
f  heopa  nan  o^qme  on  tSone  anbphtan  ne  ploje.  ]>a&p  ]>»p  hi 
ni  aet  jepeohtum  ^emetton ' .  iEptep  ]>am  popbum  Pompeiup 
peap^  ^eplymeb  mib  eallum  hip  polce.  3  he  pylp  pi^^an  o'Spleah 
on  2^pam  mib  hip  ppe.  j  mib  hip  beapnum.  "j  pJ^'5on  he  pop  on 
^yptum.  ;]  hip  pulmmep  bseb  a&t  Phtolomeupe  ]>am  cynm^e. 
'^  pat$e  }>8&p  pe  he  to  him  com.  he  him  het  f  heapub  op* 
aceoppan.  -j  hit  py^on  het  Iuhupc][onpenbon.  -}  hip  hpin^  mib  •• 
Kc  pa  man  hit  to  him  bpohte.  he  p»p  msnenbe  ]>a  bsibe  mib 
miclum  pope,  popbon  he  psep  ealpa  manna  milbheoptapt  on 
Jam  ba^um;.  -Sptep  pam  Phtolomcup  ^^ekebbe  pypbe  pt5 
luhupd.  ^  eail  hip  pole  peaptJ  ^epl^meb.  3  he  pylp  jepangen.  3 
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it  all.  After  that  be  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Marseilles, 
and  there  lefb  three  legions  behind  him,  that  he  might  reduce 
that  people  to  subjection,  and  he  himself,  with  the  other 
part,  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  legions  were  with 
Ids  three  generals,  and  he  subjected  them  alL  to  him.  After 
that  he  proceeded  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  awaited  him  on 
a  mountain,  with  thirty  kings  besides  his  own  force.  Pompey 
then  marched  to  where  Marcellus,  Julius'  general,  was,  and 
slew  him  with  alL  his  army.  After  that,  Julius  besieged 
Torquatus,  Pompey's  generid,  in  a  fortress,  and  Pompey  pro- 
ceeded after  him:  there  was  Julius  put  to  flight,  and  many 
of  his  people  slain,  because  they  fought  on  both  sides  of  him, 
on  one  side  Pompey,  on  the  other  the  general.  Julius  then 
inarched  into  Thessaly,  and  there  gathered  his  force.  When 
Pompey  heard  that,  he  marched  after  him  with  an  immense 
force :  he  had  eighty  cohorts,  which  we  now  call  trwnan, 
which  in  those  days  were  of  a  thousand  five  hundred  men : 
all  this  he  had  besides  his  own  force,  and  besides  [that  of] 
Cato,  his  associate,  and  besides  that  of  the  senate.  And 
Julias  had>  eighty  cohorts.  Each  of  them  had  his  force  in 
three  bodies,  and  they  themselves  were  in  the  middlemost, 
and  the  others  on  the  two  sides  of  them.  When  Julius  had 
put  one  of  the  bodies  to  flight,  Pompey  called  to  him  about 
the  old  Eoman  compact,  although  he  Imnself  did  not  think 
of  observing  it :  "  Comrade,  comrade,  remember  that  thou  do 
not  too  long  infringe  our  old  fellowship  and  covenant.*' 
Thereupon  he  answered  him,  and  said :  "  At  one  time  thou 
wast  my  comrade,  and  because  thou  art  not  [so]  now,  that  is 
most  desirable  to  me  that  is  most  hateful  to  thee."  This 
was  the  compact  that  the  Eomans  had  established,  that  none 
of  them  should  strike  another  in  the  face,  wherever  they  met 
in  battles.  After  those  words,  Pompey  was  put  to  flight 
with  all  his  army ;  and  he  himself  afterwards  fled  into  Asia 
with  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  afterwards  he  went  to 
Egypt,  and  asked  aid  of  Ptolemy  the  king.  And  soon  after 
he  came  to  him,  he  commanded  his  head  to  be  cut  off,  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Julius,  and  his  ring  with  it.  But  when  it 
was  brought  to  him,  he  bewailed  the  deed  with  much  weep- 
ing ;  because  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  compassionate  m 
those  days.  After  that,  Ptolemy  led  an  army  against  Julius, 
and  all  his  people  were  put  to  flight,  and  he  himself  cap- 
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ealle  )>a  men  lulnij*  ^^  o}7*lean.  ^  mtrfssjie  lafie  pasjian  f  man 
Fompeiuf  opfloh.  "3  he  fpa-]>8ak  ep;  jioplec  Fhrolomeuf  co 
hif  juce  * .  ^]ctep  ]>ain  luliuf  ^jmht  p^  Fhccdomeuf  J^pipa. 
^  a&c  aslcon  cyjipe  pje  h»fbe ; . 

Mpce]i  yam.  ^^epeohte  ealle  ^yptn  ywpbon  Itdnif e  iinbefi- 
feoyof.  ^  he  him  fyt^Son  hpeapp  to  Rome,  j  epc  fecce  fenatof. 
-j  hjne  j^lpiiB  maa  jq^ette  f  he  p»f  hyppe  ]H>nne  conftil.  f 
hi  hetan  tictataop  * .  JBftep  )mm  he  pop  on  2^):ppiee  »pccft 
Ijatone  ]>am  confule>  Dahe  f  ^eal^H^.  Jia  Is&pbe  he  h^ 
funu  ^  he  him  onjean  pope.  *]  hme  lum  to  ppi^e  ^fohte. 
pop)ion.  qra&'S  he.  ye  ic  pet.  "{I  nan  fpa  job  man  ne  leopieDS  ppa 
he  If  on  jHjjon  l^re.  peah  ye  he  me  jy  pe  la;8ofta.  3  pop^n 
le  ne  mie^  pnbsm  set  me  p ylpum.  "^  ic  hm&  asppe  S^feo  * . 

^ftep  pam  popbe  he  eobe  to  p»pe  lrapj«  peallum.  *]  pleah 
iU£  opep.  f  he  eall  toba^pt;.  'ka  ]>a  luhuf  to  ]>iBpe  bypij 
com.  he  him  p»p  ppitSe  m»nenbe '})'  he  to  hun  cuco  ne  com.  3 
f  he  ppyicon  besjbe  ppealt ; .  ^ptep  ]nim  lulmp  jepeaht  pi9 
Fompempep  j^t^pon.  3  pi6  manije  hip  majap.  -3  he  hi  esille 
opploh.  "3  piS^n  to  Rome  pop.  3  )>aBfp  p»p  ppa  anbpypne.  f  hmi 
man  by  be  peopep  ptSon  pone  tpiumphsm  y&  he  ham  com;. 
Sit(t$on  he  pop  on  Ippame.  3  jepeaht  yi6  Pompeiupep  tpsmi 
punum.  "3  p»p  paep  hip  pole  ppa  ppi6e  popplajen.  f  he  pume 
hpile  penbe  f  maa  hine  S^poii:  pcedbe.  -j  he  pop  t$sepe 
onbp»binje  p»p  pe  ppi^op  on  f  pepob  J^panj.  poppon  ye 
Inm  ps&p  leoppe  f  hme  man  opplo^.  ponne  hine  man  je- 
bmabe;. 

iEptep  pam  he  com  to  Rome.  3  ealle  p»  jep etnyppa  pe  p»p 
to  ptpan^  p»pon  3  to  heapbe.  tie  hi  eaUe  ^bybe  leohtpan  -j 
l^pan.  hit  pa  eallum  piun  penatum  oj^incenbmn.  3  pam  con- 
puiam.  f  he  heopa  ealbaa  jepetn^ppatobpecan  polbe.  ahleopon 
pa  ealle.  3  hme  mib  heojok  mst-peaicnm  opfticebon  on  heopa 
^mot-epne  ] .     Bapa.  ponba  paep  xzvii. ;  * 


xni. 

^ptep>  pam  pe  Romana  bupk  ^petimbfieb  pasf  ym  hoab 
pmtpum  3  Lx.  poij  Q<%avianuf  tor  Romana  aupealbe.  faeopa 
'n^anc^..  asptep  Liiliupep  pie^  hip  matgep.  poppooa.  pe  hme 


txixed;  and  JuJiBs  eomsranded  ail  the  men  to  be  slain  wkoK 
Mteie  of  the  counsel  for  slaying  Fompe^ ;  and  he,  neverthe*- 
less,  dismissed  Ptolemy  f^ain  to  his  kmgdom.  Aftefc  that 
JnliuB  fought  thrice  against  Ptolemy,  and  at  ey^y  time  had 
victory. 

Aftfflr  that  war,  ail  the  Egyptians  were  subdued  by  Julins; 
and  he  afteFwards-  returned  to  Bome,  and  re-established  ths 
senate,  and  appointed  himsdf  to  be  higher  l^ian  consul,  what 
they  called  a  dictator,  Afber  that  he  proceeded  to  AMea; 
after  the  consFul  Cato.  When  he  [Gate]  heard  that,  he  ad- 
vised his  son  to  g9  to  uroet  him,  and  sue  to  him  for  peace : 
^'  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  knew  that  so  good  a  madi  as  he  is 
lives  not  in  this  life,  although  to  me  he  is  the  most  hostile, 
and  th^^fore  I  cannot  pre^^  on  myself  ever  to  see  him.'^ 

After  that  speeeh,  h&  went  to  the  city  waUa,  and  flew  ouir 
over  them,  so  l^t  he  was  all  burst  to  pieces.  But  when  Juiiav 
came  to  that  city,  he  greatly  grieved  that  he  had  not  come  to 
him  alive,  and  1^  he  had  died  by^  sudi  a  death.  After  that, 
Julius  fou^t  against  l^e  nephews  of  Pompey,  and  against 
many  of  hiH  kin,  and  he  slew  them  all,  and  afterwaards  pro- 
ceeded to  Bome,  and  waff  th^re  in  such  veneration,  that  they 
granted  him  the  triamph  four  times  after  he  came  home-. 
Afterwards  h&  proceeded  to  Spain  and  fought  against  Pom- 
pe3r's  two  sons,  and  there  his  army  was  so  slaughtered,  that 
he  for  some  time  thought  he  should  be  captured,  and,  by 
reason  of  i^at  cbroad*,  he*  the  more  pressed  into  the  [hostile] 
army,  becaoae  it  waa  to  him  more  deBirable  to  be.  slain  ikasKL 
bound.. 

After  that  he  came  to^Bome,  and  all  the  laws  thi^re  iKak 
were  too  severe  and  too  haanl,  he  made  lighter  and  milder. 
All  l^e  senate  then  and  the  two  [consulsitsSing  it  iU  that  he 
would  degtroj  their*  old  laws,  all  rushed  upon  him,  and 
stabbed  him  with  their  daggers  in  their  senate-housei  The- 
wounds  were  twenty-seven. 


xnr. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  sixty  years, 
Octavianus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  with- 
out their  concurrence,  after  the  slaying  of  Julius  his  kins- 
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ba&ffoe  lulnq-  him  «p  mib  jeppitiim  j^Kftnob.  ]»aet:  he  aepcep 
him  CO  ttllum  hif  ^qxpeonmn  penje.  jojipon  fe  he  hine  pop 
maej^paebene  jda&pbe  -3  ^ecybe  -3  he  fy^^n  mi.  jepeohc  p^ 
cyndtice  ^eje&t  -]  Supht^eah.  ]rpa  fpa  Inliuf  hif  ma&^  bybe  aep. 
an  pit$  Pomperap.  (>Sep  pit$  Sncomuf  )K)ne  conpiL  Spibbe  pi1$ 
CajTnif .  feoptSe  jntS  Lepibuf .  'peak  y>e  he  pa^  ^f  hif  fpeonb 
pypbe. "}  he  eac  jebybe  f  iSncomuf  hif  ppeonb  peiqit^.  "^  he  hif 
bohtop  fealbe  O^^Tiane  to  jnpe.  3  eac  ^  OctaTianuf  fealbe  hif 
fpeoftop  Sntomi^e  \ . 

&)$Soii  him  jeceah  Sntomof  to  jepealbe  «Jle  2^iuii;. 
^ftqi  ]Him  he  poplet  OctaTianufq-  n^eofcep.  -j  him  fy^lpun 
onbeab  jeinmi.  rj  opene  peonbfcipe. "}  he  him  het  to  pipe  ^e- 
feccean  l!leopax:paii  pa,  q^ene.  pa.  hacfbe  Inhup  s&p.  *]   hipe 
fop]Him  haepbe  jefealb  eall  ^ypta>     RaSe  fis^  Octavianuf 
jebebbe  jyjibe  pit$  ^Cncomuf .  -j  hme  pa^  jeflyinbe  ]7»f  ]>e  hii 
tojaebepe  coman  ^.     D»f  ymbe  tSpeo  mht;  hi  ^epihcon  ut;  on 
f»;.      Octavianuf  ha&pbe  xzx.   fcipa  "2   cc.    )«pa  miceljia 
t^pypetSpena.  on  )ram  p»pon  papenbe  eahca  le^pan.  ^  Snt:oiuuf 
Imfbe  hunb-eahcatij  pnpa.  on  faxa  psepan  papenbe  x.  le^an. 
pop)K)n  fpa  micle  ppa  he  hep  hsepbe.  ppa  nude  hi  pa&pon  beee- 
pan  -]  mapan.  pp]H>n  hi  psepon  fpa  ^epophc.  f  hi  man  ne 
mihte  mib  F"M»TinTn  opqihl8&p:an.  f  hi  n»pan  cjrn  pota  hea^e 
bnpan  pastepe*.     Dsec  ^epeoht;  peaptS  ppitSe  ma&pe.  peah  fe 
Oa»yianap  p^e  h»pbe.  fasp  Sntomupep^  polcep  p»f  opflajen 
XII.  M.  "3  Oeoparpa  hif  qwn  peapt$  ^ejlymeb.  ppa  hi  to^aebepe 
ooman  nub  hipe  hepe '.     iEptep  )wm  Occavianap  ^ep^ihc  pitS 
Sntomup  "}  pit$  Oeopatpan.  "^  hi  ^qplymbe.  f  pe&p  on  J^aepe 
tibe  kal.  SCpifCnp.  -}  on  fam  ba&je  fe  pe  haca^  hhipina&ppan  ^ . 
8itS^n  pe&p  Octananup  SS^ptup  hairen.  pop]H>n  pe  he  on  )>8&pe 
cibe  p^e  ha&pbe  \  •     ^ptep  ]>am  SSntomup  -}  Qeopacpa  haepbon 
2^abepab  pciphepe  on  ]min  Reaban  pa&.  ac  pa  him  man  paebe 
f  Occayianup  ]yybeppeapb  pa&p.   pa  ^ecypbe  eall  f  pole   co 
Octavianupe.  3  hi  pylpe  otSjli]Q;on  to  anum  lythim  pepobe*. 
Peo  )ia  Oeopatpahet  abelpan  hypebypi^enne.  -j  )wp  on-mnan 
eobe.  )«  heo  ]»s&pon  jele^en  paep.  )«  het  heo  niman  up  naLp 
)«  na&bpan.  -]  bon  to  hipe  eapme.  f  heo  hi  abite.  pop]H>n  ]»e 
^pe  naebpan  ^ecynb  ip  tSaet  a&lc  uht  ^p  ]w  heo  abit  pceal  hip 


,  man;  baoiaise  Julims  hsd  preTiously  coafiniied  to  1dm  Js^ 
writings^  idiat  he  after  him  should  BBCceed  to  all  Us  acquiaU 
tioiis ;  bee&Tue  he  had,  on  aeconiit  of  kiiLslup,  inatraeted  mid 
eduofubed  Imn«  And  he  afberwards  most  royidly  foi^^ht  in  aod 
caonied  an  four  wars,  as  JuHub,  his  kmn«iiL,hiid  done  before ; 
GEBe  against  Pompej,  the  secamd  against  the  eonsul  Jbithony, 
the  thisd  agiinst  Gassins,  the  fourth  against  Lepidus,  though 

Jie  quickly  afiber  became  his  fiiend ;  and  he  also  acted  so  thift 
Anthony  became  his  Mend,  so  that  he  ga^pe  his  daughter  to 
OctffidiBms  to  mfe,  and  also  that  Octarianus  gaTO  ms  sister 
to.AiKtk)i]^« 

Afterwards  Anthony  reduced  all  Asia  under  his  power. 
After  that  he  forsook  the  sister  of  Octavianus,  and  declared 
war  and  open  hostility  against  himself;  and  he  commanded 
the  queen  Cleopatra  to  be  fetched  to  him  for  a  wife,  whom 
Julius  had  previously  had,  and  on  that  account  had  given  to 
lier  aH  Egypt.  Immediately  after,  Octavianus  led  an  army 
against  Aiithony ;  and  speedily  put  him  to  ffight  after  they 
had  come  together.  After  this,  they  fought  for  three  days 
out  at  sea.  Octavianus  had  thirty  ships  and  two  hundred 
of  the  Im'ge  triremes,  on  board  of  which  were  faring  eight 
l^ons,  and  Anthony  had  eighty  sbips,  on  board  of  which 
were  faring  ten  legions ;  because  by  so  many  as  he  had  fewer, 
hj  BO  much  were  they  better  and  larger ;  for  they  were  so 
constructed  that  they  could  not  be  overloaded  with  men, 
being  ten  feet  high  above  the  water^.  The  battle  was  very 
great,  though  Octavianus  had  victory.  Of  Anthony's  people 
there  were  slain  twelve  thousand,  and  Cleopatra,  his  queen, 
was  put  to  flight  when  they  engaged  with  her  army.  After 
that,  Octavianus  fought  against  Anthoii^  and  agamst  Cleo- 
patra, and  put  them  to  flight :  it  was  at  that  time  the  first  of 
August,  on  the  day  that  we  call  Lammas.  Octavianus  was 
afterwards  called  Augustus,  because  he  at  that  time  had 
victory.  After  that,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  collected  a 
naval  force  on  the  Eed  Sea ;  but  when  it  was  told  them  that 
Octavianus  was  [coming]  thitherward,  all  their  people  turned 
to  Octavianus,  and  they  themselves  fled  to  a  little  army. 
Cleopatra  then  ordered  her  sepulchre  to  be  dug,  and  entered 
into  it.  When  she  was  laid  in  it,  she  then  commanded  an 
adder  to  be  taken  up  and  applied  to  her  arm,  that  it  might 
bite  her ;  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the  adder,  that  every 

2h 
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lif  on  flsepe  jeenbian.  '^  heo  )x>p  ]»ain  fpa  bybe  ^  heo  nolbe 
hi  man  bpipe  bepopan  ]»am  tpiumphan  pitS  Romepeapb  * .  Da 
Snconiuf  ^ef eah  ^  heo  hi  Co  beaJSe  SYP^^*  )^  offt:icobehe 
hine  fylpie. ;]  bebeab  f  hine  man  on  ^a  ylcan  byp^enne  to 
hipe  fpA  famcuce  ale^be ; .  Da  Octavianuf  J^ybep  com.  fs,  hec 
he  mman  o^pef  cynnef  nsBbpan.  nijyiUuf^  ip  haten.  p eo  ms; 
ateon  sleep  cynnep  attop  ut  op  men.  ^ip  hi  man  t;i&lice  co 
bpinc'5.  ac  heo  p»p  pop^papen  »p  he  J^jrbep  come*.  8it$t$on 
Octayianup  be^eat  ^exanbpiam  ^^ypta  heapob-buph.  3  mib 
hipe  ^eptpeone  he  ^epel^obe  Romebuph  ppiiSe.  ^  man  a&lcne 
ceap  mihte  be  tpam  pealbum  bet  ceapian.  ]»onne  man  lep 
mihte:* 


XIV. 

^ptep  ysxn  fe  Romane  buph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  vii.  hunb  pin- 
tpum  1  pp  3  XXX.  jepeaptS  f  Octayianup  Eeapap  on  hip  ppt:aii 
conpulatu  betynbe  lanep  bupu.  3  ^epeapiS  f  he  hsBpbe  anpealb 
eallep  mibban^eapbep;.  Da*  pa&p  ppeotole  ^etacnob  pa  he 
cmht  p»p.  ^  hine  man  pitS  Romepeapb  l»bbe  septep  luhup^ 
pleje  :•  Dy  ilcan  baeje.  ye  hine  man  to  conpule  pette.  ^epeapS 
f  man  3;epeah  ymbe  J>a  punnan  ppylce  an  ^Iben  pmj.  -}  binnan 
Romebypi J  peofl  an  pylle  ele  ealne  ba&j : .  On  J>am  hpin^e  paep 
^etacnob  f  on  hip  ba^^um  pceolbe  peopiSan  ^ebopen  pej>e  leoht- 
pa  ip  •]  pcmenbpa  ]»onne  peo  punne  J>a  p»pe.  anb  pe  de  ^ecac- 
nobe  miltpun^e  eallum  mancynne.  ppa  he  eac  ms&m^  t;acen 
pylp  jebybie  J>e  ept  ^epupbon.  J>eah  pe  hi  unpitenbe  bybe.  on 
Irobep  bypene*.-  8um  pep  sBpept  ^  he  bebeab  opep  eahie 
mibbanjeapb  f  sbIc  mae^-ymbe  ^eapep  pyne  tojaebepe  come. 
f  »lc  man  py  S^apop  pipte  hpap  hi  pbbehs&pbon.  p»t  tacnobe 
•p  on  hip  ba^um  pceolbe  beon  ^ebopen.  pepe  up  ealle  to  anum 
ma&s-^emote  ^elapobe.  'f  biiS  on  pam  topepban  hpe*.  Ot$ep 
ps&p  f  he  bebeab  f  eall  mancyn  ane  pbbe  h»pbon.  -]  an  ^apol 
3ulbon.  f  tacnobe  f  pe  ealle  pceulon  »nne  ^eleapon  habbon. ;] 
a&nne  pillan^obpapeopca;.  Dpibbe  p»p  f  he  bebeab  j)  »lc 
^apa  ]>e  on  8&li$eobi^yppe  psepe.  come  to  hip  a^enum  ^eapbe. 
3  to  hip  paebep  et51e.  je  peope  je  ppije.  3  pepe  f  nolbe.  he  be- 
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creature  that  it  bites  will  end  its  life  in  sleep.  And  she  did 
so  because  she  would  not  be  driven  before  a  triumph  towards 
Eome.  When  Anthony  saw  that  she  was  preparing  herself 
for  dearth,  he  stabbed  himself,  and  commanded,  thus  half  dead, 
to  be  laid  in  the  same  sepulchre.  When  Octavianus  came 
thither,  he  commanded  another  kind  of  adder  to  be  taken,  called 
psyllus,  which  can  draw  every  kind  of  poison  out  of  a  man,  if 
it  be  applied  in  time.  But  she  had  expired  before  he  came 
thither.  After  that,  Octavianus*  got  Alexandria,  the  chief 
city  of  Egypt,  and  with  its  treasures  greatlv  enriched  Eome, 
so  that  ev€fry  commodity  might  be  bought  Detter  by  twofold 
than  it  could  previously. 


XIV. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years,  it  came  to  pass  that  Octavianus  CsBsar,  in  his  fifth 
consulship,  closed  the  doors  of  Janus ;  and  it  befel  that  he 
had  dominion  of  all  the  earth.  That  was  manifestly  betokened 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  was  brought  to  Bome  after  the  slay- 
ing of  Julius.     On  the  same  day  on  which  he  was  appointed 
consul,  it  happened  that  there  was  seen  about  the  sun  as  it 
were  a  golden  ring,  and  within  the  city  of  Bome,  a  spring, 
for  a  whole  day,  welled  forth  oil.    By  the  ring  was  betokened 
that  in  his  days  there  should  be  bom  he  who  is  lighter  and 
brighter  than  the  sun  then  was;  and  the  oil  betokened 
mercy  to  all  mankind.    So  he  [Octavianus]  also  himself  made 
many  a  sign,  which  afterwards  came  to  pass,  though  he  un- 
wittingly did  them,  by  God's  incitement.    One  was,  first, 
that  he  commanded,  over  all  the  earth,  that  everv  nation, 
after  the  course  of  a  year,  should  come  together,  that  every 
man  might  know  the  more  readily  where  he  had  peace.   That 
betokened,  that  in  his  days  should  be  bom  he  who  has 
iQvited  us  all  to  one  kindred  meeting,  which  will  be  in  the 
life  to  come.    The  second  was,  that  he  commanded  all  men 
to  have  one  peace  and  pay  one  tribute.    That  betokened, 
that  we  should  all  have  one  beUef,  and  one  will  of  good 
works.    The  third  was,  that  he  commanded  all  those  who 
were  in  foreign  lands  to  come  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  to  his 
paternal  home,  both  servile  and  free ;  and  those  who  would 
2h2 
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beab  f  man  ]>a  ealk  opfla^.  .]»apa  p»fM)n  vi.  M.  pa,  hi  ^KfilgBb^ 
pab  }»pon.  )»8St  tacnobe  f  uf  eallum  jf  beboben  f  fe  fceolen 
caman  op  tSifpe  populbe  to  upef  pssbep  ^e.  ^  if  tio  lieopramm 
juce.  ^  pe])e  f  nek.  he  pypS  apofipui  ^  oj^la^sen  *.. 


XV. 

jEft;ep  }>am  }>e  Romebuph  ^^etimbpeb  pa&f  yu.  himb  prntTuim 
-}  xxxvi.  pupbon  pune  Ifpanie  leoba  S^jruj-e  piSepptnnan.  fa 
onbybe  he  ept  lanef  bujiu.  '}  pitJ  hi  pypbe  la&bbe.  ^  hi  ^^ejilymbe. 
-}  hi  p^tSon  on  anum  paejtene  bef»t.  f  hi  pS^on  hi  rylf e  pune 
oj^io^on.  pune  mib  attpe  acpealbon ; .  ^jitep  ]?am  maenije 
]^eoba  punnon  pitS  H^uftuf .  a&^ep  je  Blipice.  je  Pannonii.  je 
8epmenne.  je  mani^e  ot$pe  t$eoba;.  Sjujrufcf  lat:t;eopaf 
mane^a  micle  ^epeoht  yi6  him  ^uphtu^on.  buton  !?^^pnife 
jylfum.  »p  hi  opepcuman  mihtan;.  ..^Iptep  {won  SS^ftuf 
fenbe  Qmntihuj*  ^ne  conpil  on  Xiepmanie  mib  ^pim  lepan. 
ac  he<^a  peaptS  »lc  opjia^en.  buton  ^am  conpile  anum ; .  Fop 
]>seipe  b»be  peapt$  ^ujxuf  pm  f^pi^*  f  ^^  ^J^  unpitenbe  fLoJi 
mib  hif  heajibe  on  ])one  pah.  bomie  he  on  hif  pede  p»t.  ^  jione 
conpil  he  het  oj:]iean;.  ^fceji  }am  iCepmaiue  ^pohton 
^S^p:uf  un^^nybbe  him  to  j^tSe.  3  he  him  jiopges^  ]H>ne  mS. 
J>e  he  Co  him  pipte^  [ . 

Mpceji  Jam  feoj-  populb  eall  ^eceaj  SgufCuf ej-  flwtS ;]  hif 
pbbe. ;]  eallmn  mannum  zuuuiht  fpa  ^ob  ne  ]iuhtce.  jpa  fhito 
hif  hylbon  becoman.  ^  f  hi  hif  unbep]>eopaf  pupbon*.  Ne 
fop'5on  f  a&ni^um  folce  hif  c^^enum  m  ^ehcobe  ro  healbeime. 
buton  on  ]>a  pifan  ]>e  him  2^fCiULf  bebeab  >  Bia  pupbon  lanef 
bupu  eft  betjneb.  '^  hif  loca  puftige.  fpa  hi  nseppe  syi  ii8»- 
pon  ^.  On  pam  ilcan  jeape  fe  l^j  eall  ^epeajiS.  f  ymy  on  fom 
cpam  -J  p6opepti^])an  pmtpe  IS^ftuf ef  pice,  pa  peafi^  fe  jebo- 
pen.  f  e^e  ]ia  pbbe  bpohte  ealpe  populbe.  f  i,f  iqie  bpihten 
haalenb  Lpift;.  Nu  ic  h»bbe  ^efsb.  cp»t$  Opopuf .  i^uun 
fpymt$e  tyiffef  mibban^eapbef.  hu  eall  mancyn  on^alb  ymj 
a&peftan  maunef  fynna  mib  midum  .teonum.  nu  ic  pylle  eac 
f optS-jef ecjan.  hjry^lc  miltpins  "]  hpylc  ge]>pflBpneff  ptSSon  p»f . 
p^tSon  f e  cpiftenbom  p»f .  jehcojt  ysm  ye  manna  heoptaa 
apenbe.  fop]><m  fe  ]>a  »ppan  ]>m^  a^lbene  paBpon> 

pep  enbat^  feo  v.  hoc.  ^  ongmS  feo  vi.  % 
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not  he  commanded  all  to  be  slain.  Of  these,  when  they 
were  gathered,  there  were  six  thousand.  That  betokened, 
that  it  is  commanded  to  us  all  to  go  &om  this  world  to  the 
country  of  our  Father,  that  is,  to  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  and 
whosoeyer  will  not,  shall  be  cast  out  and  slain. 

XV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seyen  hundred  and  thirty-six 
years,    there  were   some    Spanish   nations'  adyersasies   of 
Augiuatus.    He  then  undid  again  l^e  doors  of  Janus,  and 
led  an  armj  against  them,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  after* 
wards  besieged  the^n  in  a  fortress ;  so  that  they  aflerwarda 
acme  slew  themselyes,  and  some  perished  by  poison.    After 
that  many  nations  warred  against  Augustus,  LUyrianSj  'Bwd)> 
nmmans,  Sazmatians,  and  many  other  nations.     The  geneialB 
of  Augoatos  fought  many  greet  battles  against  them,  with- 
out Augustuft  himself,  he/Sore  they  could  oyeroome  them. 
Affcer  tluit,  Augustus  sent  Quinctiiius,  the  consul,  to  G^- 
many,  with  three  legions ;  but  of  them  eyery  one  was  slain^ 
except  l^e  consul  alone.    Eor  that  deed  Augustus  waa  so 
Borrowful,  that  he  often  unwittingly  struck  with  his  head  on 
the  wall,  when  he  sat  on  his  seat :  and  he  commanded  the 
consul  to  be  slain.    After  that,  the  Germans  sued  Augustus 
^untanly  for  peace,  and  he  forgaye  them  the  enmity  they 
had  shown  him. 

After  that,  this  woiid  all  chose  Augustus's  peace  and  his 
friendship,  and  to  all  men  nothing  seemed  so  good  aa  to  come 
to  his  homage  and  become  his  subjects.  "Not,  indeed,  to  any 
nation  did  it  seem  agreeable  to  hold  its  own  law,  except  in  such 
wise  as  Augustus  commanded  it.  Then  were  the  doors  of 
Janus  again  closed,  and  his  locks  rusty,  as  they  had  neyer 
been  before.  In  the  same  year  that  all  this  came  to  passi 
which  was  in  the  forty-second  year  of  Augustus's  reign,  was 
bom' he  who  brought  peace  to  fdlthe  world,  l^at  is,  our  Lord 
Saviour  Christ.  I  have  now  said,  sa^rs  Oroshis,  from  the 
'  beginning  of  this  world,  how  all  mankind  paid  for  the  first 
man*s  sins^with  great  tribulations:  I  will  now  also  go  on  to 
relate  what  mercy  and  what  concord  were  afterwards,  after 
Christianity  was ;  most  like  as  if  the  hearts  of  men  had  been 
changed,  because  those  former  sins  had  been  paid  for. 
Here  ends  the  fifth  book  and  begins  the  sixth. 
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BOOK  VI. 

I. 

NU  ic  pille.  cp»'5  Opopuf .  on  fopepeapbpe  fijje  vi.  bee  je- 
peccean.  f  hit  ]>eah  Ijobej-  bebob  psBf .  J^eah  hit  ft^jian^  paepe. 
hu  emlice  }>a  peopep  anpealbaf  ]>apa  peopep  heapob-pica  fiffej 
mibban^eapbef  jeftobon.  Daet  aapefte  pa&f  on  Sjyipium.  on 
yam.  eaftem»ftan  anpealbe.  on  Babylonia  ]»8&pe  bypi^.  feo 
jeftob  tupa  feopon  hunb  pintpa  on  hipe  anpealbe.  aep  heo 
jepeoUe.  ppam  Ninupe.  heopa  aepeptan  cynin^e.  otS  8apt$ana- 
polum.  heopa  nehptan.  f  ip  1111.  hunb  pintpa  3  an  M.  fa.  Ijpnf 
benam  Babylonia  hipe  anpealbep.  ]>a  on^an  s&pept;  Romans 
peaxan ;  •  €ac  on  ]>am  ba^um  psep  f  nop'Semepte  miclienbeon 
COacebomam.  faet  jeptob  lytle  ]>onne  vii.  hunb  pintpa  ppam 
heopaa&peptancynm^e.  Capane.  o^Peppeup.heopaa&ptemeptan  > 
8pa  eac  on  Spppicam.  on  t$am  pu'Semeptan.  Captaina  peo  buph 
heo  ^epeoU  eac  bmnan  vu.  hunb  pintpa.  "]  ymbe  lyt:elne  pypfC 
J>8&p  pe  heo  sepept  Dit$o  pe  pipman  jetimbpebe,  oft  hi  ept  Scipio 
topeapp.  pe  conpul  *.  •  Spa  eac  Romana.  pe  ip  ma&pt  ^  peptemejt. 
ymbe  vu.  hunb  pintpa  3  ymb  lytelne  eacan.  com  mycel  pyp- 
cyn  -^  mycel  bpyne  on  Romebuph.  f  faep  bmnan  popbapn  xv. 
tunap.  ppa  nan  man  nypte  hpanon  'p  pyp  com. "]  J>8&p  poppeap^ 
m»pt  eall  f  ]»»p  binnan  p»p.  y  ^a&p  imea^e  s&nij  SP^^^ 
pta^olep  ot$ptob ;  •  GOib  J>am  bpyne  heo  pa&p  ppa  ppitSe  pophyneb. 
f  a&t  heo  n»ppe  pt$t$on  ppilc  ept  na&p.  aep  hi  S^ptup  ept  j}» 
micle  bet  ^etimbpebe  ^onne  heo  »ppe  aep  psepe.  yy  ^eape  fe 
Epipt  jebopen  p»p.  ppa  f  pume  men  cpsBban  f  heo  pa&pe  mib 
jim-ptanum  jeppa&tepob.  ]?one  pultum  ^  f  peopc  H^ptup 
^ebohte  mib  pela  M.  talentana ;  •  pit  paep  eac  ppeotole  jepyne 
jp  hit  psBp  IfObep  ptihtunj  ymbe  fapa  pica  anpealbap.  yofA 
Abjiahaiae  pa&p  jehaten  Epijtep  cyme,  on  J>am  tpam  3  on  peo- 
pepti2e]>an  pintpa  Juaep  fe  Ninup  picpobe  on  Babyloma ',  • 

8pa  eac  ept  on  ^am  pitSemeptaa  anpealbe.  3  on  yam  pepce- 
meptan.  f  ip  Rome,  peap^  pe  ilea  ^ebopen.  ye  s&p  7n)pahame 
^ehaten  paep.  on  J>am  tpam  '^  peopeptijeJ>an  ^eape  f aep  J« 
S^uptup  picpobe.  f  paep  p"6€on  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  vu* 
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BOOK  VI. 


I  WILL  now,  says  Orosius,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sixth 
book,  relate,  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  God's  commandment, 
although  it  were  rigorous,  how  equally  the  four  powers  of  the 
four  chief  empires  of  this  world  existed.  The  first  was  in 
Assyria,  in  the  eastmost  empire,  in  the  city  of  Babylon ;  it 
existed  twice  seven  hundred  years  in  its  power,  before  it  fell, 
&om  iN^inus,  their  first  king,  to  Sardanapalus,  their  last,  that 
is  a  thousand  and  four  hundred  years,  when  Cyrus  deprived 
Babylon  of  its  power.  Then  first  began  the  Eoman  [power] 
to  increase.  Also  in  those  days  was  the  northmost  increas- 
ing in  Macedonia,  which  existed  little  [less]  than  seven  hun- 
dred years,  from  their  first  king,  Caraunus,  to  Perseus,  their 
last.  So  also  in  Africa,  in  the  southmost,  the  city  of  Car- 
thage fell  also  within  seven  hundred  jears  and  a  little  space, 
from  the  time  that  the  woman  Dido  first  built  it,  until 
Scipio,  the  consul,  afterwards  destroyed  it.  So  also  the 
Boman,  which  is  the  greatest  and  westmost,  about  seven 
hundred  years  and  a  little  more  [when  there]  came  a  great 
sort  of  fire,  and  a  great  conflagration  on  the  city  of  Eome, 
which  burned  in  it  fifteen  quarters,  and  no  man  knew  whence 
the  fire  came,  and  there  perished  almost  all  that  was  therein, 
so  that  hardly  any  particle  of  foundation  remained.  By  that 
conflagration  it  was  so  greatly  ruined,  that  it  never  after 
was  such  again,  until  Augustus  had  again  built  it  so  much 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  in  the  year  that  Christ 
was  bom ;  so  that  some  men  said,  that  it  was  adorned  with 
gems.  That  aid  and  that  work  Augustus  bought  with  many 
thousand  talents.  It  was  also  manifestly  seen,  that  it  was 
God*8  dispensation,  with  regard  to  the  sway  of  those  em- 
pires, when  Christ's  advent  was  promised  to  Abraham,  in  the 
forty  and  second  year  from  the  time  that  Ninus  reigned  in 
Babylonia. 

So  again  likewise,  in  the  latest  empire  and  the  westmost, 
that  is,  the  Eoman,  the  same  was  bom  who  had  before  been 
promised  to  Abraham,  in  the  two  and  fortieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  that  was  after  Eome  had  been  built  seven 
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hunb  pintpa  "^  tpa  ^  F^F^^SI*  SitSiSon  ^eftob  RomebuplL  cpelf 
pmtep.  mib  miclum  pelum.  pa  hpile  fe  2^fcuf  eatSmeto  piti 
Bob  ^eheolb.  ]>e  he  on^pinnen  Iiepbe.  ps&c  psef  ]>»t;  he  pleah  -] 
fopbeab  f  bme  man  ^ob  hete.  fpa  nan  cyninj  nolbe  fe  »p  him 
p»f .  ac  polbon  f  man  to  him  toba&be  "}  him  opp^iebe ;  •  2^c 
]MB|:  on  yua  tpelpmt  jei^e.  Ilaiuf  hif  S^6p»  pofi  (^  ^ijipoun 
oa  8ypt*.  hi&  hnpbe  SC^uftof  him  co  anfraelbe  ^p eaiib.  ]rai  nolbe 
h»  him,  ^ibban  to  ]>am  ahmhti^^um  Iiobe.  )w.  he  t;o  piepn- 
palemi  con.  ]»a  hit  man  jl^^ufte  f»be.  pa,  hefiebe  he  ya,  ofBpt 
nuetto.  3  nanuht  ne  leahtjiabe ;  •  RaiSe  ]nftf  Ronume  on^nj^n 
t^89f  yoi^ibe^  Jmb  fpa  nHclum  hon^e.  ]»fBt  S^oftup  abpi^E  q: 
Romebypij  healpe  y%  ]raBfi  binnan  pnpait!*  Da  peflfi5  ^ 
iBBfif  bujiu  unbon.  pop]ioii  ]>e  ]>a  laetaopap  paqioa  S^nftap e  q: 
meae^n  lanbum  im^epabe.  )ieah  ]»»p.  nan  ^^sohe  t$u|U]ADDogai 
n«papbe> 

n. 

^ftep  ]>am  ])e  Romebuph  jetimbjieb  p»f  yii.  him&pmtiuim 
1  Lxvu.  penj  Tibepiup  to  pice  pe  cepap  8&pcep  !S^;iiptii|:e ;  •  Pe 
pasf  Romannm  ppa  poj^pen  ^  ppa  milbe.  ppa  him  nan  anpealbs 
n»p  »p  pam.  (^  Filatup  him  onbeab  ppam  piepupalem-  ymbe 
Cpiftep  tacnun^a.  ^  jrmbe  hif  maptpunja.  ^  eac  ^  hiii« 
m»m^  pop  sob  httpbon  *  •  !Sc  J^a  he  hit  p»be  ])am  penaruoL 
)>a  pupbon  hi  ealle  pi^  hrne  ppytSe  piiSeppeapbe.  pop])on  )>e  hit 
man  ne  p»be  »pop.  ppa  hit  mib  him  ^puna  p»f .  ]?8Bt  hi  hit 
pitStion  mihton  eallum  Eomanum  cytSan.  3  q^ebon  ^  hi  hme 
pop.  ^ob  habban  nolbon ;  •  Da  peapS  Tibepiup  Romanum  ppa 
p)ia2  J  rP^  heapb.  fpa  he  him  »p  ifmx  milbe ;]  le]»e.  ^  he  pop^ 
neah  n»nne  ]>»pa  penatupj-a  ne  let  cucune.  ne  }>apa  tpa  7 
tpentigm  manna  pe  he  him  to  pukume  h»pbe  acopen.  ^  hi 
hip  p»b<^]>eahtepap  p»pon.  pa  man  het  patpiciop.  ealle  pa  he 
het  opflean.  baton  tpanu.  ^e  hip  a^ene  tpe^en  puna  *.  •  pa  Cob 
pa  pa  mseftan  opepmetto  jeppsec  on  pam  polce.  "^  hu  ppiSe  hi 
hip  on^ulbon  ppam  heopa  a^enum  capepe.  peah  Im;  eallum  pam 
polcnm  on  otSpum  lanbum  ppa  ppiSe  ^eppecen  ne  pupbe  ppa  hit 
opt  »p  ps&p:*  Qn  pam  xii.  jeape  Tibepiupep  picep  peaf.t$  eft 
Iiobep  ppacu  Romanum.  pa  hi  e&t  heopa  theaq>am  p»pon  mib 


Kuddred  aad  fifty-two  years.  Some  afbeorwflxds  stood  t^P^Te 
jeaffs  in  great  prosperity,  while  Augastas  observed  humility 
towards  Grod,  as  ha  had  beguzt ;  tkit  was,  that  he  shxnmed 
and  forbade  that  ainy  one  should  call  faxm  a  god,  as  no  king 
would  that  was  before  him,  but  would  that  people  should 
wozship  them  and  make  offenngsi  to«  them;.  But  in  tha 
twelfbh  year  after,  Gaixia^  hta  nephew,  went  from  Bgypt  to 
3yria  (AiigiifltBS<  had  given  it  Inm  to  govsm),  and  would 
Bott  wcsBh^the*  Almigbby^  Grod,  when  he  came  to  Jeroaalem. 
When  this  was  told  to  Augustus,  he  pi!aisQd:,  and  in.no  way 
blamed,  his  arrogance.  Soon  after  this,  the  Bomans  paid  for 
this  word  with  so  great  a  famine,  that  Augustus  drove  from 
Eome  half  of  those  that  were  within  it.  Then  again  was 
the  door  of  Janus  undone,  because  the  generals  in  many  lands 
were  at  variance  with  Augustus,  although  no  battle  was  fought. 

IT. 

After  Eome  had  been  buflt  sefi^i  hundised  and  sixty-seven 
years,  Tiberhia,  the  emperor,  succeeded  to  the  empire  a^bec 
Augustus.  He  was  so  indulgrait  and  so  mild  to  l^e  Bomans^ 
aa  no  monarch  had  ever  been  to  them  before,  until  Filata 
announioed  to  him  from  Jemsalan  eonceiming  Chxist'a 
mirades,  and  ccmc^ming  his  sufferings,  and  also  that  many 
held  him  for  a  god.  But  when  he  told  that  to  the  ssDnAe; 
they  were  all  v^  adverse  to  him,  becanae  it  had  not  be^a 
tdLd  them  before,  as  was  the  custom  with  them,  that  thej 
might  a^rwards  nmke  it  koAwn  to  all  the  "Romans ;  and 
said  that  they  would  not  have  him  for  a  god.  Th^ieupon 
Tiberius  was^  so  wroth  with  the  Bomans^  aaid  so  severe  as  he 
before  had  been  nuld  and  gentle  to  them,  so  that  he  hardly 
left  one  of  the  senate  alive,,  nor  of  the  twenty-two  men  whom 
he  had  chosen  to  aid  him,  that  they  might  be  his  counsellors^ 
who  were  called  patricians^  All  tlieae  he  ordered  to  be  shun, 
except  two,  yea^  even  hia  own  two  son&  How  Orod  then 
their  excessive  pride  avenged  on  that  people,  and  how  deady 
they  paid  for  it  from  their  own  emperor !  although  on  all  the 
people  in  other  countries  it  was  not  so  severely  avenged  as  it 
had  often  been  before.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  Qod's  vengeance  was  again  on  the  Eomans,  while 
they  were  at  their  theatre  with  their  plays,  when  it  all  fell 
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heopa  pl^on.  y&  hic  eall  topeoll.  -3  heopa  opfloh  xx.  M.I- 
p^tSijpe  ppace  hi  poppupbon  ]«.  qw^  Opopuf .  fa,  fe  heopa 
fjmna  f ceolbon  bpypfian  3  bs&bbote  bon.  fpitSop  ^nne  heopa 
pieman  bejan.  fpa  heopa  jepima  ps&f  »p  ]>am  cpifrenbome:- 
On  yua  eahcaceo^an  ^eape  hif  picef .  ya,  Epijr  pa&f  onhan^en. 
peapS  mycel  Seoftepn^  opep  edne  mibhan^eapb.  -j  fpa  mycel 
eopSbeopun^.  j)  dubaf  jpeoUan  op  munrum.  ^  ftet  ]>a&pa  punbpa 
in»ft  p»f .  fa,  je  mona  pill  p»f.  ^  ]»»pe  pinnan  pyppefr.  f 
heo  y&  a]yy)Tpabe  ;•  ^pcep  ]»ain  Romane  aq?ealbon  Tib^uuf 
nub  attpe.  he  haejrbe  pice  xxiu.  pintpa*- 


in. 

iBfCep  yam.  ye  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»f  vii.  hunb  pintTiiun 
'J  Lxxxx.  peaptS  Ikuuf  Eabjula  capepe  lui.  %ea,ji[.  pe  pasf 
fpi'8e  jepylleb  mib  un^eapum.  3  mib  ppen-lujmim.  3  eall  he 
p»r  fpjrlce  Romana  J>a  pyptJe  pa&pon.  popfon  J>e  hi  Lpipcep 
bebob  hyppcon  ^  hit  poppapan ; .  Sc  he  hic  on  him  ppa  j- pi5e 
pp»c.  ^  hi  him  ppa  laiSe  pa&pon.  ]i»t  he  opt  pipcte.  f  ealle 
Romane  h»pbon  a&nne  ppeopon.  f  he  hme  patSopt  popceoppon 
mihte.  -^  mib  imjemete  m»nenbe  p»p.  •p  J>8&p  fa  n»p  ppilc  pacu 
ppilc  Juasp  opt  8&P  p»p.  ;3  he  pylp  pop  opt  on  otJpe  lanb.  ^  polbe 
^epmn  pnban.  ac  he  ne  mihte  buton  pbbe*.  Un^ebce 
p»pon  J>a  tiba.  q?»$  Opopup.  ptStSon  Epipt  ^ebopen  paep. 
pit$t$on  man  ne  mihte  unpibbe  pnbon.  ^  a&p  yaia  man  ne 
mihte  mib  nanum  "Sin^m  popbu^on  * .  On  yam  bapim  com 
eac  IfObep  ppacu  opep  lubeum.  f  hi  8&jt5ep  h»pbon  un- 
2e)^p»pneppe  ge  betpeonum  him  pylpum.  je  to  eallmn  polcum. 
ppa-J>eah  heo  pa&p  ppit$opt  on  ^exanbpia  fsepe  bypij.  -^  hi 
Iraiup  het  ut-abpipan;.  Da  penbon  by  Filonem.  heopa  ]K>ne 
jels&pebeptan  man.  to  fon  f  he  him  pceolbe  Eaiupep  miltpe 
jea&penbian.  ac  he  pop  ]>»pe  jepilnunje  ppytSe  bypmopabe.  j 
bebeab  f  hi  man  on  »lce  healpe  hynbe  ]>»p  man  yonne  mihte. 
'3  bebeab  f  man  apylbe  biopol^lba  ya  cypicean  a&t  piepupalem. 
f  man  hip  ajen  biopoljylb  Jiaep  to-mibbep  apette.  f  psep  hip 
ajen  anhcnep.  'j  Pilatup  he  h»pbe  on  )^peatun^a.  06  he  hme 
p]^lpne  opptanj.  he  ^ebembe  upne  bpihten  to  beat$e ; .      Rat$e 
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down  and  slew  twenty  thousand  of  them.  By  a  worthy  ven- 
geance they  then  perished,  says  Orosius,  when  they  should 
have  repented  of  their  sins  and  done  penance,  rather  than 
attend  their  plays,  as  was  their  wont  before  Christianit^r.  In  • 
tlie  eighteenth  year  of  his.  reign,  when  Christ  was  crucified^ 
there  was  a  great  darkness  over  all  the  earth,  and  so  great  an 
earthquake,  that  huge  stones  fell  from  the  mountains ;  and 
what  was  the  greatest  of  those  wonders,  when  the  moon  was 
at  fiill  and  farthest  from  the  sun,  that  it  was  then  eclipsed. 
After  that  the  Eomans  killed  Tiberius  by  poison.  He  had 
the  empire  twenty-three  years. 


m. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  nine^ 
years,  Caius  Caligula  became  emperor  for  four  years.  Hjb 
was  wholly  filled  with  vices  and  with  sinful  lusts,  and  was  al- 
together such  as  the  Eomans  were  then  worthy  of ;  because 
they  had  derided  the  commands  of  Christ  and  aespisedthem. 
But  he  so  severely  avenged  it  on  them,  and  they  were  so 
hateful  to  him,  that  he  often  wished  that  all  the  Eomans  had 
one  neck,  that  he  might  the  most  speedily  sever  it ;  and  most 
vehemently  complained,  that  there  was  not  then  such  strife 
as  there  had  orben  been  formerly;  and  he  himself  ofbea 
went  into  other  countries,  and  desired  to  find  war,  but  he 
could  find  only  peace.  Unlike  were  the  times,  says  Orosius, 
after  Christ  was  bom,  when  men  could  find  no  war ;  and 
before  that  men  could  by  no  means  avoid  it.  In  those 
days,  God's  vengeance  came  also  over  the  Jews,  so  that 
they  had  dissension  both  among  themselves,  and  with  all 
nations ;  though  it  was  the  greatest  in  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  Caius  commanded  them  to  be  driven  out.  They  there- 
upon sent  Philo,  their  most  learned  man,  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  Caius's  clemency  for  them ;  but  he,  for  that  desire, 
sorely  insulted  them,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  contumely'  on  every  side  where  it  was  possible ; 
and  commanded  that  the  temples  at  Jerusalem  should  be 
filled  with  idols ;  and  that  his  own  idol  should  be  there  set 
in  the  midst,  which  was  his  own  image.  And  Pilate  he 
threatened  until  he  stabbed  himself:  he  had  doomed  our 
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]uif  Ronuoie  opfio^on  Ikuiif  ffaspenhe  >  Bb  pnbe  hubbl  ok 
hif  iiiaJ$m*liuf  tpa  cyp»^  ]«  pa^ioa  acqief  polle.  3  on  oii$pe  ]nsf 
an  S^fpit;.  ]y»p  pnpon  on  appttcene  ea^  )iafia  picqt^  nianw 
namon.  )>e  hie  acfdba  ]H>lice.  "^I  be  ht  ]« ]»f  jop^ea&e*.  SIl 
^cac  man  "jl  arcop  nit  cm  fons  pe.  7  paSe  ya^f  fsBp.  com  up 
myod  pasl  &eabp&  pq'C&**  .^^[^p  jncf  fpitSe  jjejyna  Ijo(ji5| 
ppacu.  -^  h#  '^  pole  coftiaa  let.  ^  ^  Yaj  miltpm^.  ]nb  fae  lu 
popbon  ne  let.  fpa  bit  Lanq*  ^]>^t  baq:be ;. 


IV. 

iEpep  J^am  ]»e  Romebupb  ^etimbpeb  psaf  Yu.  bunb  pintpa  *] 
xcv*.  )rai  pen^  Tibepiuf  Haubiuf  to  Romana  anpealbe^.  On 
pom  »peftan  ^ape  bif  pcef  Petpuf  ye  apoftoluf  com  to 
Rome.  3  psep  pupbon  sepept  qiiptene  men  t^upb  bip  lape*. 
Bfci  polbon  Romane  opplean  Qaubrap.  pop  Iiaiupep  ]»in^um  luf 
mas^ep.  ])»p  a&ppan  capepep.  ^  ealle  )>a  fe  ]?8&pe  ma&^e  paepe. 
ac  mib  pon  pe  hi  J>»p  qiiptenbomef  onpen^^on.  hi  paepon  ppa 
3P]rp»pe  ;)  ppa  jepbpume.  f  hi  ealle  popjeapon  J>am  capepe.  J)a 
pa&hfe  J>e  hip  maej  haepbe  pitJ  hi  jepopht.  •]  be  pop^eap  bim 
eallum  fa  impiht  ^  f  pacen.  f  hi  him  bon  J>obton;.  On 
l^sepe  tibe  ^epeaptS  eac  ot$ep  tacen  on  Romana  anpealbe. 
priJSon  him  pe  qiiptenbom  to  com.  ^  p»p  f  Disdmatie  polbon 
jepyflan  Scpibamanupe  J>am  latteope  heopa  cynepice.  ■]  ptS^on 
pi9  Romane  pinnan.  ac  }>a  hi  ^epomnab  paepon.  1  bine  to 
cynm^e  bon  polbon.  ]>a  ne  mihtan  hi  ]>a  ^t$panan  up-ahebban. 
ppa  heopa  t5eap  pa&p  f  onne  by  anpealbap  petton.  ac  pupbon  him 
jjlpm  pit$eppeapbe  f  hi  bit  aeppe  onjmmon.  ;)  Scpibamanup 
opplojon;.  iEtpace  nn.  cpaetS  Opopiup.  pe)>e  pylle.  ot5t5e  pefe 
buppe.  f  f  an^m  naape  jeptilleb  pop  faep  cpiptenbomep 
Eobep.  ^  ^epecje  bpap  aenij  jepinn  8&p  fam  cpiptenbome  ppa 
jehpuppe.  gip  hit  onpmnen  paepe ; .  OtJep  punbop  jepeaptS  eac. 
Jry  peoppan  jeape  Elaubiupep  picep.  ^  he  pylp  pop  a&ptep  je- 
pinne.  -j  nan  pinban  ne  mihte;.  On  9am  '^eojie  yxy  mycel 
hun^op  on  Sipia.  3  on  Faleptina.  buton  f  Giena.  !Sbiabena 


Luoard  to  deatiL  Soon  ofiber,  the  EoaansB  dew  Ooius  doepiiig. 
Xii  Ids  tmasmy  wero  then  foimd  two  ehesls  that  "were  foil  m 
paiBABi;  andisL  one  was  a  imtiiig,  in  whiek  were  ^imtten  the 
naaoQeB  of  all  the  most  powerful  men,  whom  he  had  inteiLded 
to  kill,  that  be  mi^t  the  less  fopget  ihsm.  Theiieupon  ^hey 
fiikfid  the  poiaesi  oat  imto  the  sea,  and  immeduitolj  aflbsr,  thero 
came  up  alocge  havock  of  dead  fii^es.  [H^re]  weremanifestlgr 
aeeoQ.  both  Gbd's  yengeance,  in  letting  the  pec^lebeiemptod, 
mid  again  of  his  mercy,  when  he  would  :not  suffer  them  to 
feaaaky^A  Cains  isad  intended. 


IV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
years,  Tiberius  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
iBomans.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  apostle  Peter 
came  to  Borne,  and  there  were  first  Christian  men  [at 
Soiae],  thtToi^h  hk  teaehing.  Then  would  the  iBoi&aziB«lay 
Qaudiiis,  on  .account  of  his  kinsmaTi,  Cmos,  the  former  em- 
peror, and  all  who  were  of  that  fimiily.  But  after  they  had 
received  Christianity^  they  were  so  gentle  taaid  so  pacific,  tiiat 
they  4hll  forgave  the  tonperor  the  injury  that  hisMnsmaai  had 
wrought  against  them ;  atnd  lie  forgave  all  of  them  the  izrjns* 
tice  and  the  guile  that  they  liad  intended  to  perpeiarate  against 
bim.  At  that  time,  tl^re  was  also  another  sign  in  the  Bomaa 
dominion,  4ifter  Chsistianity  had  come  to  them :  i^at  wa«, 
that  the  Dalmatwrns  would  give  their  kingdom  to  i^e  genesal 
ScrLbonianns,  and  afterward  make  war  against  the  BomiEQs. 
But  when  they  were  assembled,  and  wonid  make  him  king, 
they  were  imable  to  raise  the  ensigns,  as  was  their  GOBtom 
when  they  eslablifihed  governments ;  but  were  angry  Yriik. 
themselves  that  they  had  ever  undertaken  it,  and  slew  Scri- 
bonianus.  Let  him  deny,  says  Orosius,  who  will  or  who  dares, 
that  that  attempt  was  quelled  through  the  Q-od  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  let  him  say  where  any  war,  before  Christianity, 
was  so  averted,  if  it  had  been  begun.  Another  wonder  also 
befel  in  the  foinrth  year  of  ClauSos's  reign,  that  he  lumself 
went  in  search  ci  war,  and  could  find  none.  In  that  year 
tioere  was  a  great  &iiiine  in  Spia  and  in  Palestine,  exceptmg 
that  Sekiift)  queen  of  the  Adiabeni,  gave  cam  enough  to  the 
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cpen.  fealbe  )»m  nranucam  copn  ^^enoh.  ]ie  p»jioii  aet  piqm- 
[uLem.  pop]K>ii  J^e  heo  ]ia  p»f  mpLce  cpifcen  *.  On  ]>ain  pftan 
jeape  Elaubiufef  picef.  peapS  oSypeb  an  ij^lanb  beculiThepam. 
;]  Tliepafiam.  feopon  mila  bpab  -^  pp  mila  lanj*.  On  ]mm 
f  eopo]»n  ^eape  hip  jucep  peapS  ppa  mycel  un^ejTpa&pnep  on 
piepupalem.  betuh  yian  fe  cpiptene  n»]ian.  f  ]>8ep  pe&pon  xzx. 
M.  oppla^en.  -^  set  )»m  ^^eate  opcpeben.  ppa  nan  man  nypce 
hpanon  peo  ppoht  com;.  On  ]mm  m2;e]K>n  ^eape  hif  picep 
peapS  mycel  hunjop  on  Rome.  *;]  Claubmp  het  ut-abjupan 
ealle  y&  lubeap  ]>e  )>ep-binnan  ps&pon  >  iEptep  ]>am  Romana 
piton  daubmpe  ]H)ne  hun^^op.  ]>e  him  ^^ecenc^e  piep.  *]  he  peapIS 
him  ppa  ^am.  f  he  hec  opplean  )>»pa  penatopum  xxxy.  -j  Jmpa 
ot$pa  t$peo  hunb.  )>e  ]>ep  ylbepte  ps&pon.  a&ptep  ]>am  Romane 
hme  acpealbon  mib  attpe ; . 


V. 

iEptep  ]>am  pe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  ps&p  viii.  hunb  pintpa 
3  IX.  penj  Nepo  to  Romana  ahpealbe.  ^  lune  ha&pbe  xiui.  ^eap. 
^  he  hepbe  ^  ma  un]>eapa  ]>onne  hip  eam  ha&pbe  »p.  !Daiup. 
to-eacon  ])am  ma&ni^pealbmn  bipmpum  ]>e  he  bonbe  psep  i .  pe 
hec  »c  pumon  cyppe  onb»pnan  Romebypi^;.  ^  bebeab  hip 
ajentim  mannum.  f  hi  pimble  jejpipon  Jiaep  bcjenban  peop.  ppa 
hi  ma&pt  mihtan.  '^  co  him  bpohcon.  ]>onne  hit  man  ut- 
otSbpube. '}  jeptob  him  pylp  on  Jiam  hyhptan  toppe  }»e  )»8ep- 
binnan  pa&p.  "^  on^an  pj^icean  pceop-leoS  be  ]>am  bpyne.  pe 
paepvi.  ba^ap  bypnenbe  ^  vii.  niht;.  Sc  he  pp»c  lup  im- 
jepealbep.  »pept  on  ])»pe  bypi^heopa  mipbaeba.  ])»t  hiPetpup 
^  Paulup  ^emaptpeban.  3  ptJtSon  on  him  pylpum.  fa  he  hme 
opptan^ ;.  pe  p»p  manna  a&pept  ehtenb  cpiptenpa  manna ;. 
iEptep  hip  pylle  peap9  ]>apa  capapa  ma&^  oiSpeallen  [• 


VI. 

iEptep  ]>am  ]>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  vui.  hunb  pntpum 
3  xxiv.  pen^  Iralpa  to  Romana  anpealbe>  Da&p  on  i$am  yu. 
mont$e  hme  opploh  Othon  an  man. '}  him  to  fasn  anpealbe 
f  en^  1 .  8ona  ppa  Romane  a&pept  cpiptenpa  manna  ehton.  ppa 
Nepo  onptealbe.  ppa  pupbon  ealle  ]>a  pole  heopa  pit$eppinnan. 
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monks  that  were  at  Jerusalem,  because  she  was  newly  a 
Christian.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  an  island 
appeared  between  Thera  and  Therasia,  seven  miles  broad  and 
fiye  miles  long.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  there  was 
so  great  a  dissension  at  Jerusalem,  between  those  who  were 
not  Christians,  that  thirty  thousand  were  there  slain,  and 
trodden  down  at  the  gate,  and  no  one  knew  whence  the 
dispute  came.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  there  was  a 
great  famine  in  Eome,  and  Claudius  commanded  all  the  Jews 
that  were  therein  to  be  driven  out.  After  that,  the  Eomans 
accused  Claudius  of  the  famine  that  was  so  grievous  to  them, 
and  he  was  so  incensed  against  them,  that  he  commanded 
thirty-five  of  the  senators  to  be  slain,  and  three  hundred  of 
the  others,  who  were  the  chief;  after  which  the  Somans  killed 
him  with  poison. 


After  Eome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  nine  years, 
iSevo  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  md  had 
it  fourteen  years.  And  he  had  yet  more  vices  than  his  uncle 
Cains  had  formerly  had,  in  addition  to  the  manifold  scandals 
that  he  perpetrated.  At  one  time  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Some  to  be  l)umt,  and  commanded  his  own  men  always  to 
seize  of  the  treasure  as  much  as  they  could,  and  bring  it 
to  him,  when  it  was  snatched  out ;  and  himself  stood  on  the 
highest  tower  that  was  therein,  and  began  making  poems  on 
the  conflagration,  that  was  burning  for  six  days  and  seven 
nights.  But  he  avenged  involuntarily,  first  on  the  city  their 
nusdeeds  in  having  martvred  Peter  and  Paul,  and  next  on 
himself,  when  he  stabbed  himself.  He  was  the  first  man 
that  persecuted  Christian  men.  After  his  fall  the  race  of  the 
Caesars  became  eiddnct. 

VI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
years,  Oalba  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans.  In 
the  seventh  month  after,  a  man,  named  Otho,  slew  him,  and 
succeeded  to  the  empire.  As  soon  as  the  Bomans  first  per- 
secuted Christian  men,  as  Nero  had  instituted,  all  the  nations 
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]ie  be  eaftan  6ipia  |«fuiii.  ^  «ie  fai  fj^pe  im  iietpeoBiEKi 
hnffoon  vmffifmbDejfxe  >  UiteUmf.  IS^imania  cymn^;.  ^epothc 
]ipipa  jnS  OchoiL  ^  hme  o|:)icdi  on  }mbii  ttjubban  mniSe  yisf  |e 
lu  puanan  on^goniiaDi  > 

vn. 

JSft^  ]nuBL  ye  Romebof^  ^tibmbjieb  jWf  Dooc.  pmk^pa  3 
xxT.  f en^  UefpafnoKf  co  BcoBaia  anpeditee  >  -Da  peaptS  e|r 
pib  opefi  eafaie  Eomana  ajoqmalb.  ^  iie  beab  Titnfe.  hif  fona. 
]wt  he  tofBupp  f  teaqiel  «n  tStwfiiifa&aB.  *]  eaHe  ^  bajdi. 
pifiikm  }w  iCrob  notee  '^  bi  :pome  Cfuftenbone  lenc^  inypboii.  3 
]Popbeab  *|^  man  nati^  ejt:  ne  tnmbjiebe.  "^  lie  pepb^be  Jnifia 
Ii^>ea  enfaln]i0ti  ptSon  hvnb  X.  jvme  he  opjMi.  jnme  cm  oSqi 
lanb  ^efealbe.  pune  he  mib  hun^e  acpealbe>  .£p%p  Jmbb 
man  bybe  hmi  tpam  Jwne  tpimnphan.  Uefpapaae  ^  Titufe;. 
8eo  anfyn  peap^  mycel  punbop  Bomanum.  pop]>on  |?e  hi  s&p  ne 
^epapan  tpe^en  men  s&tpomne  ]78&pon  pittan;.  pi  betynbon 
laaep  bupu  >  JEipxp^  )am  Ueppapranup  ^efi^  0n  otpifate  on 
fam.  IX.  ^eiqse  hip  fiio^^  <m  aanm  txme  kacmi  ~ 


TUL 

Mpcefi  "fam  ]^  Eiomfilmph  ^eomibpBb  p»p  Tm.  innib  ynxcps, 
^  XXIX.  peng  Tttnxp  xo  jEUuuBna  snpeaibe.  -3  hiae  hmj!be  rpa 
^ap  >  pe  fmf  .ppa  ^ebep  pdLaa.  ^  he  pebe  ^  he  ^oydape  ]»oiw 
b»s  ^e  he  nite  oii««k)  ^obe  ne  geb^-. .  pe  ^^i9p  eac  on  ]iKra 
ilcan  tjone  ]>e  hjq*  pnbep  bybe.  -^  on  ^sijw olcon  able> 


IX. 

^ptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  paep  viu.  himb  pmtpa 
*]  XXX.  pen^  Domitianup  co  Romana  anpealbe.  Titupep  bpot^op. 
^  hic  haepbe  xv.  jeap ;.  pe  pieapS  epc  ehtenb  cpiptenpa  man- 
na. "3  ^x  on  ppa  mide  opepmetxo  aptijen.  f  he  beab  f  man 
on  ^dice  to  him  onbu^n  pceolbe  ppa  co  ^be>  Snb  he 
bebeab  f  man  lohaimep  fone  apoptK^l  ^pokte  obi  Thomone 
yam  i^anbe  on  j^secpiSe  yjaaa  i^pum  qujreiium  mannnm  [* 
TSnb  bebeab  f  man  jaqzealbe  jeal  BMubq-  cjp[L  xx>  yoan  ^p  I^upt 
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that  were  to  the  east  of  Syria  became  their  adTersaries ;  yea^ 
even  among  themselyes  they  had  dissension.  Yitellins,  king 
of  the  Germans,  fought  thrice  against  Otho,  and  slew  him  in 
the  third  month  after  they  had  begun  to  make  war. 

VII. 

After  Some  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  Vespasian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans. 
Then  there  was  peace  again  over  all  the  Boman  empire;  and 
he  commanded  Titus,  his  son,  to  destroy  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  all  the  towns ;  because  God  would  not  that  they 
should  longer  obstruct  Christianity,  and  forbade  that  either 
should  be  again  built,  and  he  ruined  of  the  Jews  eleyen  times  a 
hundred  thousand :  some  he  slew,  sold  some  into  other  lands, 
some  he  killed  by  hunger.  After  that  the  triumph  was  made 
for  them  two,  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  sight  was  a  great 
wonder  to  the  Eomans,  because  they  had  never  before  seen 
two  men  together  sitting  therein.  They  closed  the  doors  of 
Janus.  After  that  Vespasian  died  of  diarrhcea,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  a  villa  outside  of  Eome. 

VIII. 

After  Some  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years,  Titus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
had  it  two  years.  He  was  so  desirous  of  good,  that  he  said 
that  he  lost  the  day  on  which  he  had  done  nothing  good.  He 
died  also  in  the  same  villa  in  which  his  father  died,  and  of  the 
same  disease. 

IX. 

After  Some  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  thirtj^  years, 
Domitian,  the  brother  of  Titus,  succeeded  to  the  dommion  of 
the  Eomans,  and  had  it  fifteen  years^  He  was  again  a  per- 
secutor of  Christian  men,  and  had  risen  to  such  great  arro- 
gance, that  he  commanded  that  men  should  bow  to  him  like 
as  they  would  to  a  god.  And  he  commanded  John,  the  apostle, 
to  be  conveyed  in  exile  firom  other  Christian  men  to  the  island 
of  Thomone.    And  commanded  all  of  David's  kin  to  be  slaini 

2i 
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^  pc  jeix^ien  nsjie.  f  lieptSISoniui3ebopc&  Be  pi^e.pop^«m 
pite^^  f»bon.  ^  he  Ojp  tSam  cynne  cmntta  fceo^>  Mpoefk 
}mm  bebobe  lie  feap^  fyl]:  unpypiSliee  opfiigeii  > 


^ftep  yam  fe  Romebuph  ^etzmbpeb  psj*  Dccc.  pmt^pa  ^ 
xIyi.  ]rai  jen'^  Neppa  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  pp^am  ]^  he  ealb 
po&f  he  ^eceaf  him  to  piltiune  Tpaiamif  ^ooe  man  *-  Da  je- 
fpsecon  hi  him  betpeonum  f  hi  ^Ibon  topoBboni  ealle  |^  ^- 
fetnejja^  ealle  fti  ^ebobu.  ]>e  Donutianuj'  hiepbe  ep  ^fet. 
f:op]H>n  ]>e  he  him  pef  »p  bam  laS.  3  h^on  e(t  loKuuaiiei-  ^e- 
bpmjan  set  hif  mynftpe  on  €f epim.  jpam  ^ampopulb-ypiBSimi 
fe  he  hpile  on  p»r  1-      Da  J^op  Neppu  3 

Tpaianuf  h»fbe  ]Kme  anpealb  xix.  ^^ip  a&ftep  him.  3  he 
imbep]>eobbe  Eomanum  ealle  ]«  f olc  ]^  him  niphce  ^fpiceD 
ha&f bon. '}  bebeab  hij*  ealbopmannum  f  hi  poepon  quftenpa 
manna  ^tenb ;.  Da  p asbe  him  hiopa  an.  Fhnuq*  psef  hax^eoi.  f 
he  poh  bube.  3  nudum  oa  ]pam  pyn^obe.  he  hit  ^  hpeebhce  ept 
popbeab:-  On  yxjie  tibe  pepon  lubei  on  micliim  gephte  3 
on  micelpe  unpbbe  pi^  fa  lanbleobe.  fa&p  faep  hi  fonne  ps&pon. 
ot$  heopa  pela  fupenba  poppupbon  on  a&^pe  hanb  >  On  faepe 
tibe  Tpaianuf  jepop  on  utphce  on  Seleucia  fa&pe  bypij  > 


XI. 

iEjrep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paej-  Dccc*  pmtpa  3 
LxYii.  pen^  2(bpianuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  T^aianufef  ^enepa. 
3  hme  hs&pbe  xxi.  pintep ;  •  Snb  patJe  fasp  "pe  him  cpiptene 
bee  cutSe  p»pon  t$uph  »nne  fapa  apoptola  ^eon^ena.  Qua- 
bpatnp  psfrf  haten.  he  popbeab  opep  esJne  hip  anpealb.  ^  man 
namnn  epiptennm  men  ne  abnl^e.  3  pf  srai^  cpipten  i^Ite.  f 
pe  fonne  pwpe  bepopan  hmi.  3  him  fomie  bembe  jyip  ppa  hmi 
piht  fubte  r*  pe  peap$  fB.  Romamim  ppa  kop  3  ppa  peopS.  f 
hi  hme  nanttht  ne  heton  baton  p»bep.  3  hm  to  peop'Speipe  hi 
heton  hif  pip  Capepn  :•     ^nb  he  het  oppleaa  eafie  fa  lubeipean 


with  the  object  that,  if  Christ  were  not  yet  bom,  he  might 
not  afterwards  be  bom ;  because  prophets  had  said,  that  he 
was  to  eome  of  that  kin.  After  ttkat  command,  he  was  him- 
self ignonmiiously  slain. 

X. 

After  £ome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 
years,  Kerva  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and 
because  he  was  old,  he  chose  to  aid  him  the  man  Trajan. 
Then  they  spoke  together  that  they  would  abrogate  all  the 
laws  and  all  the  decrees  that  Domitian  had  previoimy  enacted; 
because  he  had  before  been  hateful  to  them  both ;  and  they 
commanded  John  to  be  brought  back  to  his  minster  at  Ephe- 
Bus,  from  the  worldly  miseries  in  which  he  a  while  had  beei;. 
Nerva  then  died,  and 

Trajan  had  the  dominion  nineteen  years  after  him,  and  he 
reduced  under  subjection  to  the  Eomans  all  those  nations 
that  had  newly  fsHen  off  from  them ;  and  commanded  his 
prefects  to  be  persecutors  of  Christian  men.  Thereupon 
one  of  them,  named  Fiinius,  said  to  him  that  he  commanded 
wrong,  and  therein  greatly  sinned.  He  then  quickly  coun- 
termanded it.  At  ttiat  time,  the  Jews  were  [engaged]  in 
great  dissensioiis  and  great  hostility  towards  the  inhabitants, 
where  they  then  were,  until  many  thousands  of  them 
perished  on  both  sides.  At  that  time,  Trajan  died  of 
aiarrhoea  in  the  city  of  Seleucia. 

XI. 

Afler  Borne  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  sizty-se^en 
years,  Hadrian,  Trdan'a  nephew,  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the*  Eomans,  ana  had  it  twenty-one  years.  And  as  soon 
as  the  Christian  books  became  Icoown  to  him,  through  one 
of  the  disciplea  of  the  apostles,  named  Quadratus,  he  forbade, 
oyer  all  his  dominion,  any  one  to  vex  any  Christian  man ; 
and  [ordered]  if  any  Chnstian  offended,  that  he  should  be 
[brought]  before  him,  and  he  himself  would  then  adjudge  to 
him  what  to  him  might  appear  right.  He  was  by  the  Bo- 
mans  so  beloved  and  so  honoured,  that  they  called  him 
nothing  but  Father,  and  in  honour  of  him,  they  called  his 
wife  Augiista.    And  he  commanded  to  be  slain  all  the  Jewish 

2i2 
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men.  pe  pspon  on  Palqtnna.  f  man  bet  lubea  lanb.  poj^pon 
)>e  bi  qup:ene  men  pmebon>  ^Rnb  be  bebeab  f  man  cm- 
bpebe  on  )»pe  fco^  piepnjiilem  fa,  \mph.  •}  ytec  bi  men  jitim 
iSaa  becce  be  naman  Qiam  > 

xn. 

Mpce[i  yam  ye  Romebupb  j^enmbpeb  p»f  Dccc.  pmcpa  3 
LxxxYiii.  pen^;  Pomperaf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  ye  man  oSpe 
naman  bet  Pmf .  3  bun  fealbe  Injicmaf  je  pbilofopbuf  ane 
qiifcene  hoc.  pop  beopa  jrpeonbfcipe  :•  SiS^n  be  ]«  ^eleopnob 
b»pbe.  be  peapt$  qiipcenum  mammm  fpa  leop ;)  fpitSe  bolb.  06 
bif  bpef  enbe:- 

xm. 

JEipceii  yam  ye  Romebupb  ^etimbpeb  ps&f  Dcccc.  "j  xi. 
jnntpa.  pen^  OOapcuf  S&itomnuf  to  Romana  anpealbe  nub  bif 
bpet$ep  kupebufe*.-  Pi  p»pon  y&  »pep:an  men  ye  Romana 
anpealb  on  tpa  tobelbon.  ^  bi  bme  bsepbon  xwi.  %eaji. ;]  bi  be- 
bubon  f  man  flslcne  cpiftene  man  opflo^e:-  JSptep  ]>am  bi 
b»f bon  mycel  jepm  yiii  Paptbe.  ^  bmi  pCCon  becom  on  pjia 
m;^cel  bmi^op.  pop)H)n  ye  bi  ba&pbon  apeft  ealle  Lappabociam. 
J  ^pmeniam.  ^  eaUe  8ipiam  >  ifipc^ep  yam  bi  ^miamon  fpi9 
p6  Paptbe.  "^  bim  f it$Son  becom  on  fpa  mycel  bnnjop  -}  nucel 
man-cpealm.  f  beopa  peapa  to  lape  pupbon  %  iEptep  yam.  bi 
becoman  on  y  Demp ce  ^epm.  mib  eallum  Cepmanmn ;  •  Da 
on  Sam  ba&je  ye  bi  peobtan  pceolbon.  bim  com  an  ppa  mycel 
b»te.  -}  ppa  m]^cel  fuppt.  f  bi  bim  beopa  peopep  ne  penbon  ;• 
Da  baeban  bi  y^  cpiptenan  men.  f  bi  beopa  on  pome  pipan 
jebulpon.  "^i  onjeatan^  bit  ps&p  Iiobep  ppacu '.  •  Da  ab»ban  bi 
set  yam  a&bnibti^um  Lobe,  f  bit  ppa  ppiSe  pinbe.  f  bi  ba&pbon 
psetep  jenob  on-upon  ymfie  bune.  "j  f  ]>»p  ppa  micel  ^tSimop 
com.  y»t  be  opplob  peala  M.  manna  ^eman^  yam  jepeobtel* 
Da  »ptep  yam  Romana  ealle  pupbon  cpiptenum  mannum  ppa 
bolbe.  f  bi  on  manejum  templum  appitan  f  selc  cpipten  man 
bsepbe  ppiS  3  pbbe.  "3  eacp  »lc]>a&pamoptecpiptenbomeonpon 
feye  polbe  ]  •  3&ib  Kntonmup  popjeap  eall^  japol  f  man  to 
Rome  pyllan  pceolbe.  3  bet  popb»pnan  f  S^FP'^  )^  ^^^  <^ 
appiten  psep  bp»t  man  on  S^ape  ^Iban  pceolbe.  3  ymf  on  yam 
9ptpan  ^eape  be  jepop  ;• 
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men  that  were  in  Falestme,  which  is  called  the  land  of  Judea, 
1)ecau8e  they  had  tortured  Christian  men.  And  he  com- 
manded that  thej  should  build  on  the  site  of  the  citj  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  it  should  afterwards  be  called  .Slia. 

XII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  eieht  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
who,  hj  another  name,  was  called  Pius.  And  Justin,  the 
philoBopher,  gave  him  a  Christian  book,  in  token  of  their 
triendship.  After  he  had  learned  it,  he  became  dear  to 
Christian  men,  and  very  kind  [to  them]  till  his  life's  end. 

xni. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eleven  years, 
Marcus  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
with  his  brother,  Aurelius.  They  were  the  first  men  that 
divided  the  Boman  empire  into  two,  and  they  had  it  fourteen 
years ;  and  they  commanded  that  every  Christian  man  should 
t)e  slain.  After  that,  they  had  a  great  war  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  afterward^  there  came  upon  them  a  great  famine, 
because  they  had  laid  waste  all  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia, 
and  all  Syria.  After  that  they  made  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  afterwards  there  came  upon  them  so  great  a 
famine  and  so  great  a  mortality,  that  few  of  them  were  left. 
After  that  th^  Danish  war,  with  all  the  Germans,  came  upon 
them.  Then,  on  the  day  that  they  were  to  fight,  there  came 
upon  them  so  great  a  heat,  and  so  great  a  thirst,  that  they 
despaired  of  their  lives.  Thereupon  they  prayed  the  Christian 
men  in  some  wise  to  help  them,  and  ascertained  it  was  God's 
vengeance.  They  then  obtained  from  Almighty  God  that  it 
rained  so  abundantly  that  they  had  rain  enough  upon  the 
down ;  and  that  so  great  thunder  came,  that  it  slew  many 
thousand  men  during  the  fight.  Then  after  that,  all  the 
Bomans  became  so  mendly  to  the  Christian  men,  that  in 
many  temples  they  wrote,  that  every  Christian  man  should 
have  peace  and  protection ;  and  also,  that  every  one  of  them 
might  receive  Christianity  that  would.  And  Antoninus  for- 
gave all  the  taxes  that  were  to  be  paid  to  Bome,  and  com- 
manded the  decree  to  be  burnt  in  iniich  it  was  written  what 
should  be  paid  yearly ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  died. 


4M  snrft  aubbd's  caoiimu 


JE^cp.  |wni  jw  Romcbupiii  jecimbpeb  ysB^  Occcc.  pmt^pft  ^ 
XXX.  penj  Luciuf  2&Ditoninuf  co  pice.  ^  hit  ha&pbe  xui.  S^^pl* 
Pe  p»f  fpiSe  ;^el  man  ealpa  Jyeapa.  buton  }>»c  he  pa&f  cene.  -^ 
•)X;  peahc  aiH«S*  1  F^^  I'N^  f enafcojuim  lie  Let  ofjkan.  fe 
Jrasp  betfte  pfBpan>  iEpoqi  )«ai  an  tWmop  cofioh  iMOfia 
Dtpitokum.  ^  heopa  :sobaf  mne  |pk|»ob.  ]|  lieopa  bec^ij^lh.  3 
heopa  bibho^eca  peapS  jxypbeefineb  Hiam  ^ina  bgecce.  3  ealle 
lie<^ia  ealban  bee  fopbufUMii  |ra&piiiiie>  D»p  pnf  an  ||tt 
micel  bem  gebupnoi  ]pa  on  ^Skexuktipm  fasf .  {^a^w  ^'yn^  oa 
heopa  bibho)>ecaii.  ]>»p  popbupnon  peopep  bunb  M.  boca  1  • 


XV. 

^jn:ep  J^am  fe  Romebuph  %ieicaabjieb  p»f  Dcccc  pmtpa  -j 
xliii.  penj  Seaepuf  co  Homana  anpealbe.  3  hine  h»):be  xvu. 
2eap>  pe  bef»t  Pefcenmuf  on  anum  ja&fcemie.  ot$  he  lifm 
on  hanb  eobe.  3  he  hine  pt$6ooL  het  og*lean.  poj^^on  he  polbe 
piqtan  on  Sipie  n  on  ^'Sjfpte  \  •     JEfceji  yam  he  ojjloh  TObmuf 

E)ne  man  on  naflmm.  pp)K)n  ]>e  he  eac  polbe  on  hme  pinnan  > 
iSiikm  he  pop  on  Bpycmnme.  ;3  )»ep  ope  ^^leaht  pitS  Feohcaf  3 
pits  Sceoctap .  s&ji  he  Bpyttq*  mihte  pitS  hi  bepepian. ;]  hesc  sane 
p^  j^pypep  opep  eall  f  lanb  i^etcan  ppam  p»  otS  p».  ;i  pa:5e 
ymf  he  2®pop  on  €opeppic  ceaptpe :  • 


XVI. 

.£p&ep  ^am  ye  Bomebuph  ;^etambpeb  p»f  Doeec.  pinbfia  -3 
kn.  jea^  bip  pum  «x>  pice  XntxMuiiuf .  3  kic  hiepbe  yu.  ^eap  :• 
Pe  hmfbe  tpa  ^eppeoftop  iunn  tx>  pipum  :•  Pe  hnpbe  pole  ^e* 
jabepab.  3  polbe  pmnan  pii5  Fapi:he.  ac  he  peapS  (^la^en  on 
>am  pKpdbB  j^iam  hip  ajcnum  laanmim  > 
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XIV 

JLfter  !Boine  had  beea  built  nine  hundred  and  thiity  yeaars, 
lAoins  Antoninus  aaeceeded  to  ihe  empire,  aaid  aad  it 
thirteen  years.  He  was  a  very  evil  man  in  aU  his  moids, 
except  that  he  was  brave,  and  often  fought  in  single  combat. 
And  he  commanded  many  of  those  senators  to  be  slain,  who 
"were  the  best.  A£ber  that,  a  thunderbolt  struck  down  their 
Capitol,  in  which  their  gods  were,  and  their  idols ;  and  tfaeir 
iibcary  was  .burnt  by  the  Ughtmng,  and  all  their  ancieDt 
bodes  were  bonit  therein.  Tttere  was  as  great  a  damage  by 
the  oosflagnddon  as  was  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  their 
library^  where  fiwr  hundred  thousand  books  were  burnt. 


XV. 

After  Some  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  Severus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans, 
And  had  it  soTenteen  years.  He  besieged  Pesoennius  in  a 
iiartress,  until  he  surrendered  to  him,  and  he  afterwards  com- 
manded him  to  be  slain,  because  he  would  reign  in  Syria  and 
in  Egypt.  After  that,  he  slew  the  man  Albinus  in  (3mJ^ 
because  he  also  would  war  against  him.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Britain  and  there  often  fought  against  the  Pictsand  Scota^ 
before  he  could  protect  the  Eritons  against  them ;  and  com- 
manded a  wall  to  be  constructed  across  over  all  that  land, 
from  sea  to  sea ;  and  shortly  after,  he  died  in  the  city  of 
York. 


XVI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years,  his  son,  Antoninus,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had 
it  seven  years.     He  had  two  sisters  for  wives.     He  had 

Kthered  an  axioy,  and  would  war  agaiast  the  Farthians,  but 
was  slain  on  his  march  by  his  own  men. 
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xvn. 


JEfceji  "pam  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»f  Doccc.  prntpa.  'j 
Izz.  pen;  Cbapcuf  Supebuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  *;]  hme  hiepbe 
peofep  jeaji.  hine  oj^o^on  eac  bif  a^ene  moi.  "3  hif  mobop 
mib;. 

xvin. 

^ftep  ]>am  ]ie  Romebuph  ^^^nibpeb  p»f  Dcccc.  pincpa  3 
Izxiiu.  pen;  2Cupelianu]*  Mexanbqi  to  Romana  anpealbe. '}  hme 
hsepbe  3cyi.  ;eap.  3  OOammea.  hip  peo  ;obe  mobop.  penbe  »ptep 
Opi^enepe  )»m  jela&pebeptan  mseppe-ppeopte.  3  heo  pei^tS  pit$on 
qiipten  ppam  lum.  3  pel  ;el»peb.  3  ;ebybe  ^  hipe  punu  pep 
cpiptenum  mannmn  pp^e  holb  \  •  pe  ;epop  mib  pypbe  on 
Peppe.  3  opploh  Peppan  heopa  cynin;  >  iEptep  yem.  he  poplet 
hip  hp  on  GDa^entptan  ]>8&pe  bypi;  ;• 


XIX. 

^ptep  yam  |>e  Romebuph  ;etimbpeb  piep  Dcccc.  pmtpa  3 
LxxxYi.  pen;  GOaximmup  to  Romana  anpealbe  I-  pe  bebeab 
ept  ^  man  cpiptene  men  bpocube.  3  f  man  |>a  ;oban  ODam- 
meam  ;emaptpobe.  "3  ealle  }>a  ppeoptap  fe  hipe  poljebon.  buton 
Opi;enep.  he  oSpleah  on  Q^te.  3  GOaxmimup  opploh  hip  a;ene 
ealbopman.  on  ])am  t$pibban  ;eape  hip  picep.  on  ^quil^ia  }>8&pe 

XX. 

iEptep  J)am  )>e  Romebuph  ;etimbpeb  pa&p  Dcccc.  pintpa  ;j 
xc.  pen;  Iiopbianup  to  pice.  3  hit  hsepbe  vi.  ;eap  ••  pe  opploh 
J>a  t^;en  ;ebpo5po.  fe  aep  CPaximmup  opplo;on.  3  he  pylp  pat$e 
J>»p;epop:. 

XXI. 

.^ptep  yam  ye  Romebuph  ;etimbpeb  pep  Dcccc.  pintpa  3 
xcTii.  pen;  Philippup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  h»pbe  vii. 
;eap:-  pe  peaptS  bi;eUice  cpipten.  pop]>on  he  eapun;a  ne 
boppte;*     On  yam  111.  ;eape  hip  picep  hit  ;epeapS.  ppa  hit 
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XTH. 

After  Borne  Bad  been  builfc  nine  hundred  and  seveniU'  years, 
Marcus  Aurelius  fiucceeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Komans, 
and  had  it  four  years.  His  own  men  slew  him  also,  and  his 
mother  'with  [him]. 

xvni. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four 
years,  Aurelius  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Komana,  and  had  it  sixteen  years.  And  MammsBa,  his  good 
mother,  sent  after  Origen,  that  most  learned  mass-priest,  and 
she  afterwards  became  a  Christian  through  him,  and  well 
instructed,  and  caused  her  son  to  be  very  kind  to  Christian 
men.  He  went  with  an  army  against  the  Persians,  and  slew 
Xerxes,  their  king.  After  that,  he  expired  in  the  city  of 
Mentz. 

XIX. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years,  Maximinus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Komans. 
He  commanded  that  Christian  inen  should  be  again  perse- 
cuted^ and  that  the  good  Mammsea  should  be  martyred, 
and  all  the  priests  that  followed  her,  except  Origen,  he  fled 
into  Egypt.  And  Maximinus  was  slain  by  his  own  prefect, 
in  the  thnrd  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  city  of  Aquileia. 

XX. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years, 
Oordian  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it  six  years.  He 
slew  the  two  brothers,  who  had  before  slain  Maximinus,  and 
he  himself  died  shortly  after. 

XXI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years,  FhiHp  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and 
had  it  seven  years.  He  was  secretly  a  Christian,  because 
openly  he  durst  not  [be  one].    In  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 


Eob  2;qnhtabe.  f  ytej  ymb  an  ^kq-enb  pntpa  fadf  fe  Rome- 
buph  jeombpeb  paef .  f  aej^Sqi  ^e  beopa  cafqie  peajitS  quftoi. 
26  eac  fhifVL  Budan  peojune  tSi^ebon  I^jccf  ^Sancef.  aec  ]«]- 
cafqief  palen&i'an.  fe  hi  aep  adoe  ^^ipe  t^i^ebon  act  bec^ 
beofol^lbiim.  f  ps&f  beopla  tSancq*.  Saec  ealle  RomaDa  polban 
ymb  xu.  monao  bpin^^an  to^aebepe  ]K)iie  fdepaoi  bad  heojia 
joba  2^efl^ob  to  beojia  ^ebloce.  "3  heopa  pCSon  peala  pucena 
aec^aebepe  bpucan  - .  Mpceji  ]Nim  Deciuf .  an  pice  man.  befpac 
]K)ne  cafqie.  3  jren^  bmi  p5tk>n  to  ]wm  anpralbe  [• 


xxn. 


JB|t?qi  (am  fe  Komebiqih  jetmibpeb  psef  K.  pmtpa  j  uu. 
feoj  Decrai*  to  Romana  anp^dbe.  3  bme  hasfbe  ui.  ^oip.  3 
fona  ^fbe  fpeotol  tacn  jj  he  Fhibppnp  a&p  bepypebe.  mib  Jam 
f  he  het  quftenpa  manna  ehtan.  3  mam^e  ^ebybe  to  hal^am 
maptypnm.  3  ^efette  hip  pmu  to  (am  anpealbe  to  him.  3  pal$e 
^f  lu  pupbon  be^en  aetfomne  Offla^en  > 


xxm. 

iEftep  yam  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pef  M.  pmtpa  3  tul 
jren^  Ijalliif  Oftihanuf  to  pice.  3  hit  ha^be  tpa  2eap>  Da 
peapt5  ept  Jjobej  ppacu  on  Rome,  jpa  lan^^  jpa  jeo  ditnef  paef 
^pa  cpiftenpa  manna,  fpa  lan^e  lum  im^emaetlic  man-cpealm 
^eten^e.  f  nan  huf  na&f  bmnan  frnjie  bypij.  f  hit  naepbe  ]>aepe 
ppace  anjolboi;*  i£ftep  )«un  Gnihanuf  ofjioh  Iialhif.  3 
hiefbe  han  ^ne  anpealb>  Bs^.eac  on  faa  tifubbon  montSe 
hmenuino|g|iQ]i> 

XXIV. 

^ftqi  yarn  ^  Romebuph  2^:3mbpeb  psef  M<,  pintpa  3  x.  ]>a 
jefettan  Romana  tp^en  cajt^^i*  OSep  ps&f  mib  Goubtiim 
(am  foloe.  Ualefuannf  pef  hann.  oSep  pnf  biwaan  Rame 
bypij.  IjaUieBiif  faq*  hacen;.  Bia  pceolbon  on  pmbel  baon 
pinniBnbe  ]«]&  hit  (onne  (eapf  paef  >  Da  bdmbon  hi  begea 
qui%oi^ia  mamia  dacnyj^e.  ac  hpaeblice  on  hi  b^ioi  beoom 


it  happenad  m  God  had  ordained  it,  thitt  vas^bout  a  thour 
aaod  jeaxB  &om  the  time  wheaa.  B/om&  'wbb  built,  tiiat  bot^ 
i^ir^iapax)r  was  a  Christian,  and  also  tiiat  th^  edebrated, 
ijDL  hononr  of  Ghiisi^  at  the  emperor's  palace,  the  great  feast, 
nrliich  ihe^  had  preFiously  celebrated  ererj  year  at  their 
Itfsafcfaen  fesiavitieB.  It  was  in  honour  of  deyils,  that  all  the 
Somans  would,  everj  twelfth  montii,  hi^ig  together  tiae 
ehoioest  part  of  their  goods  [proyisioiis]  pDepsred  for  their 
saorifice,  and  ei^jl^m  together  for  many  wewaiafber.  Afber 
that  DeciuB,  a  powerful  man,  dbrcumvented  the  emperor,  and 
afterwards  sucoeeded  to  the.dominkm. 

XXII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  four  yearsi, 
Decius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and  had  it 
three  years,  and  soon  gave  a  manifest  token  that  he  had  be» 
fore  been  a  traitor  to  Philip,  when  he  commanded  Christian 
men  to  be  persecuted,  and  many  made  holy  martyrs ;  and 
established  his  own  son  in  power  ?with  him ;  and  shortly  after, 
they  were  both  slain  together. 

XXTTT. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  eight  yearsj 
OflSlus  Hostilianus  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it  two 
years.  Then  was  again  Ood'e  -vengeance  on  lEtome :  as  long 
as  the  persecution  of  Christian  men  was,  so  long  did  a  wide- 
spreading  mortalitjr  weigh  on  them,  so  that  tnerfe  was  no 
house  within  the  city  that  had  not  paid  the  penalty.  After 
that  iElmilianus  slew  Gtdlus^  and  had  the  power  to  himself. 
In  the  third  month  after,  he  also  was  slain. 

XXIV. 

After  JSame  had  been  built  Atiiousand  and  ten  years,  the 
Bomaas  established  two  emperors;  the  one  was  with  the 
natioa  of  the  ShsBtiaiifl,  who  was  called  Valerian,  the  other 
was  within  the  city  of.  Some,  who  waa  eaUed  OaUienns. 
These  were  to  be  oyer  warring  where  it  was  necessary.  Then 
both  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  but  Qod's 
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Ijobef  ppaca>  Ualepiaiiaf  pop  mib  fypbe  ongean  8aphan, 
Pqifa  cyninse.']  ^p  j^epmsai  jnof .  *]  ptiSon  he  psBf  Sapan  ^am 
e^ninje  to  pam  J^T^*  ^  ^f  ^F^  enbe.  j^  he  jceolbe  fpa  ope 
fcupian.  fpa  he  to  hif  hopfe  polbe.  ^  he  ]K>ime  fe  cyninj  haepbe 
hif  hpic  him  to  hl^pon*.  Dam  otSpum  IiaUiaiiufe  ympxm 
manije  pic  onpmnenbe.  ^  he  hif  pice  mib  micelpe  uiipe<^iS« 
neire  3  mib  micelpe  uneaiSiijjfe  seh»|:be*.  iBpqt;  Ceap* 
mame.  ^  he  Domia  pspon.  pojdiepjebon  IctJiam  c^  Repemum 
^  huph.  ^  8p»par  pophep^obon  ^dle  IiaUiam.  ^  Iiotan  opep^ 
hep2;oban  ealle  Gpecon  lanb.  ^  pa  Isftppan  Spam.  -3  S^imenne 
S^bbon  ealle  Datie  ppam  Romana  anpealbe.  *}  Pimiq-  pophep* 
gobon  Pamiomam.  ^3  Papthe  pophepjobon  GOepopocamiam ;) 
ealle  8ipie*.  To-eacon  pam  Romane  h»pboii  j^epmn  betpuh 
him  rylpum  *.  i£ptep  ]raan  Ijallienup  peapt$  ojjlBL^ea  on  Cbe- 
biolane  6»pe  b^pi^;.  ppam  hip  a^enmn  maimum  [  • 


IXV, 

iEptep  fern  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  m.  pmtpa  -j  zxf. 
pen;  Daabiuf  to  Romana  anpealbe  >  Dy  ilcan  ^eajie  he 
op^pan  Iiotan.  ^  hi  abpiqp  ut  op  Cpeacum.  ^  him  Romam 
jebybon  anne  ^ylbeime  f cylb.  ]wpe  bs^be  to  peopSm^te.  3  ane 
jylbeime  anhcnjjpe.  -}  hen^^on  hi  up  on  heopa  £apicoliiim'- 
Ds&r  on  ]>am  sep^ian  ^eape  hej^epop.  3  hip  bpo]K)p  Quintillii]' 
penj  to  (em  anpealbe. '}  faBp  on  ywaa  xyu.  baeje  he  peapi 
opphigen:. 


XXVI. 

iEptep  ]«m  ye  Romebuph  j^etimbpeb  ytty  M.  pmtpa ;]  zxm. 
pen;  S^upehanuf  to  Romana  anpealbe. ;]  hme  hsepbe  y.  ^eap  '} 
Ti.  mona;S.  "3  abpap  Ijotan  be  nop^an  Donua.  3  panon  pop  on 
8ipie.  3  hi  jenj'bbe  ept  to  Romana  anpealbe.  -}  pt$5on  he  pop 
on  IiaUie.  "j  opploh  Tetpicum  )K>ne  man.  jopff  fe  he  hi  hnn 
teah  to  anpealbe*.  ^ptqi  yam  he  bebeab  cpiftenpa  manna 
ehtnyjje.  -j  paSe  ymf  peiqitS  opjiajen  *• 
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vengeance  came  speedily  on  them  both.  Yalerian  went  with 
an  army  against  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  and  was  there  taken 
prisoner ;  and  afterwards  he  was,  till  his  life's  end,  appointed 
for  King  Sapor,  that  he  should  stoop  as  often  as  he  [Sapor] 
would  mount  his  horse,  and  he,  the  king,  then  had  his  back 
to  leap  on.  On  the  other,  Gallienus,  many  nations  made 
war,  BO  that  he  held  his  sway  with  great  unworthiness  and 
mreat  difficulty.  First,  the  Germans,  that  were  on  the 
I)anube,  ravaged  Italy,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Bavenna,  and  the 
Suevi  ravaged  all  Gam,  and  the  Goths  overrau  all  the  land  of 
Ghreece,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  Sarmatians  forced  all 
Dacia  &om  the  Eoman  dominion,  and  the  Huns  ravaged 
Pannonia,  and  the  Parthians  ravaged  Mesopotamia  and  all 
Syria.  In  addition  to  which,  the  nomans  had  wars  among 
themselves.  After  that,  Gallienus  was  slain  in  the  city  of 
Milan  by  his  own  men. 


XXV. 

After  Home  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-five 
years,  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans. 
In  the  same  year  he  overcame  the  Goths,  and  drove  them 
out  of  Greece.  And  the  Eomans  made  him  a  golden  shield, 
in  honour  of  the  deed,  and  a  golden  statue,  and  hun^  them 
up  in  their  Capitol.  In  the  year  after  he  died,  and  Qumtillus, 
his  brother,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  he  was  slain. 


XXVI. 

After  Some  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-seven 
years,  Ainrelian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Itomans, 
and  had  it  five  years  and  six  months,  and  drove  the  Goths  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Syria, 
and  again  reduced  them  to  subjection  to  the  Eomans ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Gam,  and  slew  the  man  Tetricus, 
because  he  haa  drawn  them  under  his  power.  After  that  he 
commanded  a  persecution  of  Christifm  men,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  slain. 


4M  Ma»  isawaa>*B  omosam. 


JLX.V1L 

JEfcoi  yunt  ]i6  RonMlwiib  jctmbjicb  ytef  M.  pnti^ia  ^  juuui. 
pa;  TKiruf  to  Rornana  anpoilbe.  3  ^aef  an  iSam  yi.  monSe  he 
pM|i1S  ofrliscn  on  Ponto  kmbe  >  .^E^rtqi  ^am  Flopianof  pen; 
CO  fern  anfwalbe.  "^  p«r  ^^'^  ?Kf  cm  ]«m  ^bban  moolfe. 
OD  Thafija  fan  kobe  :• 


XXYHL 

JEfceji  ]mm  ]>e  Romebupli  2;etimbpe&  p»f  M.  pmtpa  -j  xzxm. 
fen^  I^obof  Co  Romana  anjwalbe.  "j  hine  hfl&pbe  n.  jeap  ';]  it. 
montSaf .  3  he  abybe  ponaf  op  Iialliiim.  "j  he  Offloh  Sarupninmn. 
fe  aefcep  an|«aK)e  pan;.  iEptep  yam  he  ojjloli  Ppocuhif ;) 
Bonopif.  ]«  ^ypnbon  eac  aefcep  )wm  anpealbe ;.  ^jrep  fam 
he  peaptS  jylp  offla^en  on  Sypnue  fadjie  bane ;. 


XXDL 

iEfcep  ^am  ]w  Romebuph  ^etnmbpeb  ystj  X.  pintpa  3  xxxix. 
penj  Hs^ttf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  "}  hme  haepbe  tpa  S^"^- 1 
^ep eaht  tpyfa  pi's  Papthe.  3  jeeobe  heopa  bapja  tpa.  ^  ps^on 
onTi^giif  fta]>e]i8epeea>  RaSe  ya^  hine  ojjloh  an  ^unop. 
3  hif  pmu  Numepiannj*  jren^  to  Sam  anpealbe.  ^  paSe  Jn&j*  hine 
ojjioh  hif  a^en  fp^op  % 


XXX. 

^ftep  yam  ye  Romebuph  25etmib|Mb  ymj  M»  pmtpa  "y  xL. 
jxn^  Diocletianuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  htspbe  xx.  pm- 
tpa;. pe  jq-ette  unbep  bun  jm^pan  eafepe.  QDaommif  psr 
haten.  3  hme  f enbe  cm  Iialhe.  pop)N>n  ye  bt  mfilice  bvjixm 
jepmn  up-abapen.  ac  he  bi  eaj$ebce  ojepcam  >  On  ^sepe  tabc 
psepon  Diocdetiane  Spy  cynmgpf  cm  pmnenbe.  Eapaofiiif  on 
Bpedanbe.  Schilei^  cm  ^^pta  lanbe.  3  Ni^ifeap  op  P^ifiiin  > 
Sik  jef  ette  be  m.  cs^-epi^  nnbep  busL  an  poef  nSHnrtmiaimr 
oSqi  Conftantmuf.  Spibbe  Iialepiuf ;.     QOaximiani^  he  fcnbe 
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xxvn. 

A^ier  Borne  had  been  built  a  Izbaiisand  and  tbirty-two 
years,  Tadtas  suoeeeded  to  tbe  dominion  of  tbe  Bomans, 
and  in  the  sixtb  montb  after,  be  was  slain  in  tbe  bind  of 
Fontus.  Afber  tbat,  Morianus  succeeded  to  tbe  domiijion, 
and  was  slain  tbe  tbird  mcmtb  after,  in  tbe  land  of  Tarsus. 


xxvni. 

After  Eome  bad  been  built  a  tbousaiid  and  tbirty-tbree 
years,  Ptobus  succeeded  to  tbe  dominion  of  tbe  Eomans^  and 
bad  it  six  years  and  four  montbs ;  and  be  expelled  tbe  Huns 
fram  Gaul,  and  be  slew  Satuminus,  wbo  was  striving  after 
dominion.  After  tbat  be  slew  Ptoculus  and  Bonosus,  wbo 
were  also  yearning  after  dominion.  After  tbat  be  was  bim- 
self  slain  in  tbe  mountain  of  Sirmium. 


XXIX. 

After  Borne  bad  been  built  a  thousand  and  tbirty-nine 
years,  Garus  succeeded  to  tbe  dominion  of  tbe  Bomans,  and 
bad  it  two  years,  and  fbu^bt  twice  against  tbe  Fsuibians,  and 
took  two  of  their  cities,  that  were  on  the  banks  of  the  mev 
Tigris.  Soon  afterwards  be  was  slain  by  thunder,  and  his 
son,  Kumerian,  succeeded  to  the  dominion,  and  was  soon  after 
slain  by  his  own  &ther-in-Iaw. 

XXX. 

After  Bome  bad  been  built  a  thousand  and  forty-one 
years,  Diocletian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
and  bad  it  twenty  years.  He  set  a  younger  emperor  under 
bim,  named  Masimian^  and  sent  him  to  Gaul ;  because  they 
bad  newly  raised  up  a  war  j  but  he  easily  overcame  them. 
At  that  time  there  were  tliee  kings  making  war  on  Dio- 
cletian :  Carausius  in  Britain,  Achilleus  in  Egypt,  and  Narses 
from  Persia.  Thereupon  he  appointed  three  Caesars  under 
bim :  one  was  Maximian,  the  second  Constantius,  the  third 
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on  XpFpice.  3  he  ofeppan  heopa  pitSeppinnant*  Conftanmnq- 
he  f enbe  on  IjaUie.  3  he  opeppan  Xlainame  f  pole.  3  f  it$t$an  he 
^eeobe  Bpeccaniam  f  i^nb.  3  he  p^lp  Diodetianuf  fop  on 
^l^^te.  3  befSBC  Schueuf  jpone  cjminj  Tiu.  montSaf .  on  ^ex- 
anbpia]y»pe  b^S*  ^^  ^^®  ^^  buph-leobe  him  a^eapon.  3  fitSik>D 
opephepjobe  ealle  ^^pte;.  Ijalepiup  he  penbe  on  Peppe.^ 
^epeaht  tpeopa  pitS  Nappeup  ]K)ne  c^nj.  f  heopa  na;5op  naepbe 
p^e  :•  JEc  heopa  tSpibban  ^epeohte  Calepiup  peaptS  ^eplymeb. 
3  mib  micelpe  pJTihtneppe  com  to  Diodeciane.  ac  he  hip  apenj 
mib  micelpe  unpyptSneppe.  'j  hme  het  ypnan  on  hip  a^enum 
puppupan  peala  mila  bepopan  hip  pab-p»ne  ^.  iEpcep  )mm  }e 
hip  mob  p»p  mib  ]mm  bipmpe  ahpet.  he  pop  ept  on  Pepf  e.  -}  hi 
jepl^be.  "5  Nappeup  S^pen^.  "3  hip  pip.  ^  hip  beapn.  Jm  onpen^ 
Diocletianup  Ijalepiupe  peop^puUice^  Diodetianup  "]  ODaxi- 
mianup  bebubon  ehtn^e  cpiptenpa  manna.  Diodecianup  eapc* 
ene.  3  OOaxiimanup  peptene.  3  pop  ]>am  j^bobe  pupbon  peala 
maptr^ap  on  x.  pintpum  pyppte;.  Da  jepeapIS  hi  him  be- 
tpeonum  f  hi  polban  ])a  anpealbap  popla&tan.  3  ])a  puppupan 
alec^an  ^e  hi  pepeban. "]  polbon  heopa  bajap  on  peptneppe  ^een- 
bian.  'jfyyek  ^ela&ptan*.  Diocletianup  2^p8Bt  on  Nicomebia 
)>8Bpe  bypij.  "3  GOaximianup  jeps&t  on  GOebiolane  ))8ftpe  bypij.  3 
letan  )»a  anpealbap  to  Ijalepiupe  *]  to  Conptantmupe.  "^  hi  hine 
tobnlbon  ptSfJon  on  tpa  \ .     Iialqiiup  Illipice "]  bejeonbon  y«m 

Kie  eapt  enbe.  3  ])one  m»ptan  b»l  tfippep  mibbanjeapbep.  3 
nptantmup  nam  eaUe  Itahe.  3  2(pppicam.  3  Ippanie.  "j  Uralhe. 
3  Bpjrttanie.  ac  he  p»p  hpon  ^ypnenbe  jyippa  populb-tSm^a  3 
micelpa  anpealba.  3  pop])am  he  poplet  hip  a^enum  piUan  Ita- 
ham  3  ^pppicam  to  Ijalepiupe  >  Da  jepette  Ijalepiup  tpe^en 
cyninjap  unbep  him.  o^ep  ps&p  haten  8euepup.  ]mm  he  jepealbe 
Itaham  3  S^pppicam.  3  GOaximmup  he  jepette  on  fa,  eaftlanb ;. 
On  ]yam  bajum  com  Lonptantmup.  pe  milbheoptepta  man. 
;]  pop  on  Bpyttanie.  3  )>»p  iejpojx,  3.  ^epealbe  hip  puna  f 
pice.  Lonptantinupe.  ])one  he  h»pbe  be  61enan  hip  pipe  * .  Jh 
polbe  GOaxentiup.  OOaximianup  punu.  habban  ]H)ne  anpealb  on 
Italiam:* 

Da  penbe  Ijalepiup  him  on^ean  Seuepup  mib  p]ypbe.  fe  hixn 
pe  anpealb  »p  ^epealb  p»p.  3  he  ]7»p  beppicen  peapi$  ppam  hif 
ajenum  mannum.  3  opplajenneah  Rapenna  ])»pe  hfpxi :  •     Da 
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Oalenus.  Maxixnian  lie  sent  to  Africa,  and  he  overcame 
their  adyersariea.  ConstantiuB  he  sent  to  G>aul,  and  he  over* 
came  the  nation  of  the  Alamanni,  and  afterwards  he  conquered 
liie  island  of  Britain.  And  he  himself,  Diodetian,  went  to 
JBgypt,  and  besieged  the  king  Achilleus  eight  months,  in  the 
csity  of  Alexandria,  until  the  inhabitants  delivered  him  up, 
and  afterwards  ravaged  all  lE^ypt.  GkJerius  he  sent  to 
Persia,  who  fought  twice  against  Karses,  the  king,  so  that 
ireither  of  them  had  victory.  In  the  third  battle,  GraleriuB 
was  put  to  ffight,  and  in  great  fear  came  to  Diocletian ;  but 
lie  recdved  him  with  great  indignity,  and  commanded  him 
to  run  in  his  own  purple  many  miles  before  his  chariot. 
After  his  oourage  had  been  whetted  by  that  disgrace,  he 
proceeded  again  to  Persia,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  took 
X^arses  prisoner,  and  his  wives  and  children:  thereupon 
Diocletian  received  Galerius  honourabl;^.  Diocletian  and 
Maximian  ordered  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  Diocletian 
in  the  east,  and  Maximian  in  the  west ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  decree,  there  were  many  martyrs  for  a  space  of  ten 
years.  Then  the^  agreed  between  themselves  that  they 
would  abandon  their  powers,  and  lay  aside  the  purple  that 
tbey  wore,  and  would  end  their  days  in  tranquillity ;  and 
they  did  so.  Diocletian  settled  in  the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
and  Maximian  settled  in  the  city  of  Milan,  and  [they]  left 
their  power  to  Ghderius  and  to  Constantius ;  and  they  after- 
wards  divided  it  in  two.  Galerius  [had]  Dlyricum,  and  be* 
yond  that  the  east  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  earth. 
And  Constantius  took  all  Italy,  and  A&ica,  and  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  and  Britain ;  but  he  was  little  desirous  of  these  worldly 
things  and  of  great  powers,  and,  therefore,  he  resigned,  of 
bis  own  will,  Italy  and  Africa  to  Qaleiius.  Galerius,  there- 
upon, appointed  two  kings  under  him,  one  was  named 
SeveruB,  to  whom  he  gave  Italy  and  Africa ;  and  Maziminus 
he  placed  in  the  east  lands.  In  those  days  came  Constantius, 
the  most  kind-hearted  man,  and  proceeded  to  Britain,  and 
there  departed  [this  life],  and  gave  the  empire  to  his  son, 
Constantiae,  whom  he  had  by  Helena  his  wife.  Maxentius, 
then,  the  son  of  Maximianus,  would  have  the  power  in  Italy. 
Thereupon  Galerius  sent  Severus  against  him  with  an 
army,  to  whom  the  government  had  already  been  given,  and 
he  was  there  betrayed  by  his  own  men,  and  slain  near  the 

2s 
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CDaxmuaniif  jeakfobe  f  hif  funa  pen^  ro  ^am  anpealbe.  lie  ]a 
Iquehboe  poplec  )«  baph.  ]^  be  on  jqecen  p»f .  "]  )K>lice  faif 
pma  CO  bqficaiiiie.  3  pitStWm  pm  co  tSun  anpealbe.  ac  ]»  bicpe 
pma  apinbe.  ^  ihpaefbe  be  ^ooe  pebqi. "]  be  jleah  on  LiaDie. 
3  polbe  IjcH^ranmnif  bqfpicaii.  bif  a^am.  3  babban  bun  f  pice, 
ac  bic  aapanfoe  bif  bohcop.  -}  bic  Loiqtaiitnniife  2q^Bi>e.  -3  be 
bme  2q:Hmbe  plSSon  onQDafpbam.  3  be  )i«ep  ofjla^oi  p«ipt$ ;. 
Da.  ^qedbe  Ealcpiiif  Licamofe  Icabam  3  Sj^cam.  3  lie  bee 
calk  ^  qujrnian.  ^  ^aep  beqt:e  paepon.  ^ebpinjan  on  dJSeobe :  • 
^pcep  ]i«m  be  peapS  on  nuodpe  nncpiunnqT'e.  "j  bun  co  ^^ec 
manije  Isoeaf. "}  bypa  nan  bun  nemdite  beon  on  nimiiww  ^obe. 
ac  bim  pebe  bypa  an.  f  bit  fiqie  Ijobq-  ppacu  >  0a  bet;  be 
f  man  ^  cpiftenan  men  ^c  jebpobce  on  bypa  ei4ibe.  a&lCbe 
^p  be  mfi  fSf .  Tpa^^eab  be  ^(epjft  on  ^pe  metrpymn^je.  } 
Licuinif  poDi^  CO  ^am  anpealbe:-  iEfCqi  ^am  peapS  jq'i^ 
becpub  IjDiqtancmnfe  -3  GDaxcncnife.  3  paSe  ^f  Lonfrantinur 
offlob  GDaxoicn^  bmnan  Rome,  aec  fKpe  bpyc^  ]>e  man  QDul- 
niQf  bKt:-  On  ^am  bagom  QDazunmnf  bebeab  cpijt^npa 
manna dicnyfre.  3  paSe  )nef  j^op  on  llu^pL  ^pe  bypj^:* 
On^am  bajum  Licmra^  bebeab  f  nan  cpijren  man  ne  come 
on  bif  bipebe.  ne  on  bif  paepdbe.  -}  juiSe  ^i^  feajifi  jepin 
becpeob  bun  -}  becpeob  ronqr^ancmnpe.  3  ofcpaeblice  ^qpeobt. 
06  Eonftancmnf  S^F^>S  Licnmq-.  ^  bme  fltSSonbetbdies^pbian. 
-}  ptSSon  pens  tx>  eattom  RcMnana  anpealbe :•  On  ^am  bajum 
2^piuf  fe  nueffe-ppeofC  peap6  on  jcbpolan  ^be  }K>ne  pibcan 
^deafon.  ymbe  ]mie  ceonan  paq*  ^e^ibqiob  ^eo  bnnbpeb 
bifceopa  3  ducacyne.  bme  co  ofepfbcenne  3  co  amanfomianne :  • 
On  fm  ba^um  Eoiqrancmnf  opjiob  Epifpom  bif  funn.  3  Li- 
cmnun  bif  fpeofcop-fonn.  ^  nan  man  nyfce  bpaec  pe  ^c  paef 
bucon  bun  anmn  >  ^fcqi  ]>am  be  unbep^eobbe  bim  fylpuin 
manije  ^eoba.  fe  a&p  p«pan  Rranane  nn^q^lbe.  -}  bee  acim- 
bpian  ane  bv^  on  I^ecum.  3  bet  bi  be  bim  bacan  Confcan- 
cmopobm  I-  Pe  bet  aqiqc  manna  f  man  cypicean  timbpebe. 
-}  f  man  beluoe  adc  beopul^^^lb-buf :-  pe  jepop  ^mb  an  "} 
(pitti^  pmtpa  ^f  ye  be  pice  baepbe.  on  anum  tone  neab  Ni- 
comebia  ]wpe  bypQ  :• 
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city  of  Itaveima.    When  Maximian  was  informed  that  his 
son  had  succeeded  to  the  government,  he  speedily  left  the 
city  in  which  he  was  seated,  and  thought  to  circumvent  his 
son,  and  afterwards  succeed  to  the  government ;  but  when 
his  son  found  that,  he  drove  away  his  father,  and  he  fled 
into  Gaul,  and  would  circumvent  Constantino,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  liave  the  empire  to  himself;  but  his  daughter  disco- 
vered it,  and  told  it  to  Constantine,  and  he  afterwards  drove 
him  to  Marseilles,  and  he  was  there  slain.    Then  Ghlerius 
gave  Italy  and  Africa  to  Licinius,  and  he  commanded  all  the 
Christians,  who  were  there  the  best,  to  be  sent  into  exile. 
After  that  he  fell  into  a  great  sickness,  and  ordered  to  him 
many   phvsicians;    and   none   of  them  could   be  of  any 
good  to  him;  but  one  of  them  said  to  him  that  it  was 
brod's    vengeance.     Thereupon    he   commanded  that   the 
Christian  men  should  be  brought  again  to  their  own  country, 
each  to  where  he  had  been  before.    Nevertheless,  he  died  of 
that    sickness,   and  Licinius  succeeded  to  the  dominion. 
After  that,  there  was  war  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius ;  and  shortly  after,  Constantine  slew  Maxentius  within 
Bome,  at  the  bridge  called  the  Milvian.     In  those  days 
Maximinus  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  and 
shortly  after  died  in  the  city  of  Tarsus.     In  those  days 
liicinius  commanded  that  no  Christian  man  should  come  into 
his  family  nor  in  his  retinue ;  and  shortly  after,  there  was 
war  between  him  and  Constantine,  and  frequent  battles, 
imtil  Constantine  took  Licinius  prisoner,  and  afterwards 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  then  succeeded  to  the  whole 
Eoman  empire.    In  those  days,  Arius,  the  mass-priest,  fell 
into  error  concerning  the  right  belief.    In  consequence  of 
that  crime,  there  were  assembled  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops,  to  confute  and  excommunicate  him.    In  those  days 
Constantine  slew  his  son,  Crispus,  and  Licinius,  his  sister's 
son,  so  that  no  one  knew  what  their  sin  was,  save  him  alone. 
After  that  he  subjected  to  himself  many  nalions,  that  before 
were  unsubdued  by  the  Somans ;  and  commanded  a  city  to 
be  built  in  Greece,  and  commanded  it  to  be  named  ftom  him- 
self, Constantinople.    He  first  of  men  commanded  churches 
to  be  built,  and  that  every  heathen  temple  should  be  closed. 
He  died  thirty-one  years  after  he  had  the  empire,  in  a  villa 
near  the  city  of  Nicomedia. 

2k2 
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iGftefi  "pBm  ^  Romebupli  ^etimbpeb  p»f  JL  pintpa  -;!  zci. 
penj  HonfCanciuf  to  ]»am  anpealbe  mib  hif  tjpam  bpotSpum. 
Conftancme  ^  Coii]i:aiite.  *]  he  Confcaxunuf  haefbe  xzu. 
pincpa%  pi  pupbon  eaUe  l>a  ^ebpotSpu  on  ]>am  2{!pianifcaii 
j^ebpolan  [^  Eonrtantumr  ^Donptaxif  ponnan him  betpeoiium.oS 
Ilonftaxitinur  peapS  ojTlajen ;  -  iEftep  {mm  CDa^nentiuf  offloh 
Eonftanp.  -j  penj  him  to  fam.  pice.  ])«»t  p»i*  IiaUiam  3  Icaliam  > 
On  ]>am  ba^um  lUipice  ^efettan  Uetepomonem  ]»one  man  co 
hypa  anpealbe.  to  ^n  f  hi  p!5t$on  mihton  pmnan  pitS  QOa^noi. 
tiufe.  *]  hi  hme  n]^bbon  to  leopnunja.  ]>eah  he  jepmtpab  p»pe. 
ac  Conftantiuf  hme  ben»mbe  »^ep  ^e  fmy  anpealbef.  %e 
])»pe  puppupan  fe  he  pepebe.  j^e  )»»pe  f cole  fe  he  on  leop. 
nobe:-  iEftep  ]mm  he  ^epeaht  pitS  COagnentiuf^.  3  hme  ^e- 
}lymbe.  *]  bebpaf  mto  Lucthina  ]»a&pe  b^j.  3  he  ^e  fyipie 
fitftSon  oj^tioobe  >  JSptep  ])am  Lonftantiuf  ^^efette  lulianof 
to  cap epe  unbep  him.  f e  p»f  »p  to  biacone  ^eha^ob.  ;}  f^obe 
hme  on  Ikdhe  mib  p^be.  3  he  hp»bhce  opeppan  ^dle  ]»a  )>e  on 
Ifalhe  punnon.  3  p»f  »ftep  trnjie  bBBbe  fpa  np-ahapen.  f  he 
polbe  ealne  Romana  anpealb  hun  ^^j^nian.  3  mib  pypbe  pa^ 
papenbe  )»»p  Lonptantiuf  psBf  mib  oSepe  yfpbe  pitS  Papk^e> 
Da  he  j^  ^eiiifobe,  3  him  onjean-peapb  p»f.  )»a  S^PP  ^  o^ 
fam  p»pelbe:- 

Snb  luhanuf  penj  ^o  ]?am  anpealbe.  3  hme  h»pbe  an  jeap 
3  eahta  mont$af  :•  Da  paap  he  fona  seopnfull  f  he  polbe 
bi^ohce  fone  cpiptenbom  onpenban.  3  ppbeab  openhce  f  man 
nane  p»fte-boc  ne  leopnobe.  3  f»be  eac  f  nan  cpijxen  man 
ne  mopte  habban  n»nne  hif  mibep-polgo^  3  hi  mib  fam 
]H)hte  beppican  >  2Sc  ealle  hi  p»pon  top  popbep.  ppa  pe  hit 
<ipt-pec2an  jehypbon.  cp»t$  Opppiup.  f  him  leoppe  piep  pe 
cpiptenbom  to  be^anne.  ]H>nne  hip  papa  to  hebbenne;. 
Jspep  yam  he  ^ejabepobe  pypbe.  3  polbe  papan  on  Peppe.  3 
bebeab  )K)nne  he  ept  psepe  eaptene  hampeapb.  f  man  h»pbe 
ampteatpum  2^popht  »t  piepupalem.  f  he  mihte  Ijobef 
peopap  on  bon.  f  hi  beop  ]7»pinne  abitan;.  !Rc  Ziob  s^ppec 
on  ]>a2n  pa&pelbe  ppitSe  jebapenlioe  on  yam  apleapan  men  hip  ap- 
leapa  ^e^ht.  nub  faxa  f  hme  jemitte  an  man.  pa  he  pop  ppam 
Etep^onte  ]7»pe  h^t^  ^^coj*^  I'^'^  f^  ^^  pl^ma  p»pe.  3 
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After  Borne  had  been,  built  a  tbousand  and  ninet j-one 
jesrs^  Consfcantins  suceeeded  to  the  empire,  with  his  two 
Iwothers,  Gcmstantine  and  Gonatans^  ana  he,  ConBtantins, 
had  it  twenty-three  years.  Ail  the  brothers  were  of  the 
Arian  heresy.  Constantino  and  Constans  made  war  on  each 
other,  until  Constantino  was  slain.  After  that,  Magnentius 
slew  Constans,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire,  that  is,  of  Qaul 
and  Italy.  Id.  those  days  the  Blyrians  set  up  the  man 
Vetramo  to  sov^m  them,  that  they  might  make  war  on  Mag- 
nentius ;  and  they  forced  him  to  learning,  although  he  waa 
full  of  yeank  But  C(»stantius  depriyed  hbn  of  the  power, 
and  q£  the  puiple  that  he  wore,  and  of  the  school  in  which 
he  kamed.  After  that  he  [Gonstantius]  fought  againat 
MagnentiuBy  and  put  him  to  fl^ipht,  and  drove  him  into  the 
dty  of  Lyons;  and  he  [Magnentius]  afterwards  stabbed 
bimselfL  After  that,  Gonstantius  appointed  Julian  to  be 
GfBsar  under  him,  who  had  before  becoi  conaecrated  a  deacon, 
and  sent  him  into  Gaul  with  asx  army ;  and  he  speedily  oret^ 
came  all  those  who  were  making  war  on  Gaul ;  and  was,  after 
that  deed,  so  uplifted,  that  he  would  appropriate  to  himself 
aU  the  Boman  power,  and  went  with  an  army  to  where 
Gonstantius  was  with  anothra  army  against  the  Parthians. 
When  he  [Gonstantius]  was  informed  of  that,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding against  him,  he  died  <m  ihe  mardi. 

And  Juhan  soeeeeded  to  thed(»aimon,and  had  it  oneyeax 
and  eight  months.  Then  was  he  soon  deairoizs  of  secretly 
aabreiimg  Christianity,  aad  openly  forbade  any  man  to  learn 
the  £i8t-book ;  and  said  also,  ^at  no  Christian  man  ahoidd 
have  any  of  his  under-offices,  and  thereby  thought  to  oreireach 
thmm.  But  they  were  all  of  the  resolirtion,  as  we  have  heard 
it  repeated,  says  Orosins^  that  they  would  ra&er  cultiTste 
C^ffistianitythan  have  his  prorinees.  After  that  he  gathered 
an  snny,  and  would  proceed  to  Forsia,  and  commanded,  that 
when  from  the  east  he  was  again  on  hia  wqj  homewards,  an 
amphitheatre  slioald  be  built  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  put 
into  it  God's  seryants^  that  wild  beasts  might  devour  them 
therein.  But  in  that  expedition  God  very  fittingly  avenged  on 
that  base  man  his  base  mtention,  when  a  man  met  him,  as  he 
came  from  the  city  of  Ctesiphon,  exactly  as  though  he  were  a 
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him  f»be.  f  lie  hine  mihte  la&ban  t$upuh  f  peflcen.  f  he  on 
Peppe  on  un^eapupe  become  ;•  Sc  ]ya  he  hine  co-mibbef  paef 
peftenef  h»fbe  ^elaebb.  ])a  ^^fpac  he  him.  f  nan  man  nyfte 
)»»f  ps&pelbef  hpap  he  com.  ac  popan  hpeappenbe  ^eonb  f 
pejt^en.  f  he  ny)t;e  hpap  he  ut  f  ceolbe.  ot$  ])a&f  polcef  psef  pela 
popjwpben.  s&gSep  ^e  pop  ]mpfce  je  eac  pop  hun^e;.  Da 
com  him  onjean  an  uncuS  man.  ^  opploh  luhanup^ 


xxxn. 

^pcep  )>am  ])e  Romebuph  ^^etimbpeb  p»f  M.  pmtpa  3  an 
hunb  ^  xvii.  penj  louimanuf  co  Romana  anpealbe;.  pme 
man  2;eceaf  on  5am  peftenne.  )>y  ilcan  bs&^e  ^e  man  luhanup 
opftanj^  Pe  jepealbe  Peppum  Nippbi  J>a  buph.  -}  healpe 
GOepopotamiam  f  lanb.  pitS  yam  f  hi  mopcan  op  ]>am  lanbe 
buton  la^e  *.  On  9am  viii.  montSe  p8&p  )>e  he  to  tSam  anpealbe 
pen^.  he  polbe  papan  on  flhpice.  pa  ptep  he  pome  nihc  on 
anum  mp-cilctan  hupe.  pa  het  he  betan  ]>«»p]nne  micel  pyp. 
pop]7on  hit  p»p  cealb  pebep.  fa,  onjan  pe  cealc  nub  imjemece 
]%mcan.  ])a  peapIS  louinianup  mib  ]mm  bp8&]>e  oppmopob  *. 


XXXIII. 

iEptep  ])am  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»p  if.  pintpa  -]  an 
hunb  ^  XV111.  pen^  Ualentmianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme 
h»pbe  XI.  %e&]i,  he  ps&p  »ppam  luhanupep  cempena  etdbop- 
man;,  pe  him  bebeab  f  he  poplete  ]K)ne  hip  cpiptenbom. 
oUfSe  hip  pol^o^.  ])a  p»p  him  leoppe  f  he  poplete  hip  pol^o^. 
]>onne  ])one  cpiptenbom  ^  !Rc  him  jepylpte  Irob  ept  to  ma- 
pan  ape.  ])a  he  ])a  l»ppan  pop  hip  lupe  poplet.  f  he  }>8&p  ilcan 
picep  ahte  ^epealb.  pe  hip  pi^eppinna  a&p  ahte ; .  RatSe  )»8&p  he 
^epealbe  Ualente.  hip  bpetSep.  healp  hip  pice.  -3  he  het  opplean 
Pepcopiup  ye  y&  picpan  polbe.  3  mam^e  o^pe  mib  hun;. 
Ucdenp  p»p  ^el»peb  ppam  anum  S^ppumipco  bipceope.  €uboxap 
ps&p  haten.  ac  he  hit  h»l  ppi^e  p»pte  pi$  hip  bpottop,  pop)K>D 
he  pipte.  f  he  hit  on  him  ppecan  polbe.  {'F  ^®  onpunbe  f  he 
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fugitiye,  and  said  to  him,  that  he  coiild  lead  him  through  the 
waste,  so  that  he  might  come  on  the  Persians  unawares*  But 
when  he  had  led  him  to  the  middle  of  the  waste,  he  deceived 
him,  so  that  no  man  knew  where  he  waa  on  his  way ;  but  thej 
went  wandering  about  the  waste,  so  that  he  knew  not  where 
they  should  come  out ;  until  many  of  the  army  perished,  both 
from  thirst  and  also  from  hunger.  Then  there  met  them  an 
unknown  man,  and  slew  Julian. 

XXXII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  years,  Jovian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Somans.  He  was  chosen  in  the  waste  on  the  same  day  that 
Julian  was  slain.  He  gave  the  citjr  of  Nisibis  to  the  Persians, 
and  half  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  on  condition  that  they 
might  depart  from  the  country  without  molestation.  In  the 
ei^th  month  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  empire,  he  would 
proceed  to  Illyricum :  there  he  was  one  night  in  a  newly- 
oemented  house,  when  he  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  made  in 
it,  because  it  was  cold  weather.  Then  the  chalk  began  to 
stink  immoderately,  when  Jovian  was  smothered  by  the 
vapour. 

XXXIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years,  Yalentinian  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Eomans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  previously 
been  a  tribune  of  Julian's  soldiers.  He  [Julian]  commanded 
him  to  renounce  his  Christianity  or  his  service,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  renounce  his  service  than  his  Christianity.  But  God 
aided  him  after  to  greater  honour,  when  he  had  renounced  the 
less  for  love  of  Him,  so  that  he  gained  possession  of  the  same 
empire  that  his  adversary  had  previously  nossessed.  Shortly 
after,  he  gave  to  Yalens,  his  brother,  half  nis,  empire ;  and  he 
commanded  Procopius  to  be  slaia,  who  would  rule  there,  and 
many  others  with  him.  Yalens  had  been  instructed  by  an 
Arian  bishop,  named  Eudoxius;  but  he  concealed  it  very 
strictly  from  his  brother ;  because  he  knew  that  he  would 
avenge  it  on  him,  if  he  found  out  that  he  was  of  another  be- 
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on  ot$piim  ^kapon  pSBfie.  on  oBjiiim  be  yfiji  pef .  f<^^oa  1m 
]qt;e  hu  pBfCmob  he  yof  mj[i  on  bip  jdeafon.  ^  he  la^fran 
ai^ealfo  hae]:be>  On  ^am  ilcan  jeafie  Ijobenpic.  I/oacena 
cjnm^  ^ebfbe  ]»ala  nu^typa  on  hif  feobe  efufcenjM  mamna  > 
On  ftan  bajnm  Ualentanianuf  ^nybbe  eft  }&  Seaxan  t»  hfjiSL 
ajenum  famine.  ]ia  hi  polbon  pinnan  fi6  Romana.  )nt  peepon 
ei^b|»fte  neah  fum  pifif ecje : .  SSnb  Bup^Mibum  he  %ejpcfpi» 
eac.  f  hi  on  Ilallie  ne  punaon:.  GDib  fvm  "fe  hm  f»f 
fpitJojr  jejtypeb.  ^  him  man  ^ehet  piUuht;.  On  pam  xi. 
jeape  hif  picef  Sepmenne  hep^obon  on  Pannomam.  ]>a  he 
J^ybeppeapb  pa&f  mib  JYi^be.  fa  jepop  he  on  blobpyne ;. 


XXXIV. 

^fcep  f am  fe  Rmnebuph  jetimbpeb  paef  M.  pmtpa  ^  C.  ^ 
xxix.  ]»D2  Ualenf.  Ualentinianufef  bpotfop.  to  Romana  an- 
pealbe.  *]  Irpataanuf .  Ualentmianufef  pinu.  pen^;  to  Itaha  an- 
pealbe.  7  to  IiaHia.  "^  to  Ippania  nnbep  Ualenpe;.  Pe  J>a 
Ualenf  c^ffbe  openhce  ^  he  «p  bijehce  jehyb  h«j*e.  ppa  f 
he  bebeab  ^  munucap.  fe  poptilbhce  fmj  pp^an  pccolban.  "5 
fespni  ^epeoht.  f  hi  p»pna  namon.  "j  mib  fam  ptihton.  'y  yp^ 
bybonmib  ot$pum  mannum.  ■]  penbe  on  ^ypte  "3  het^topjppan 
ealle  fa  munuc-hp  J>e  hip  bpotJop  a&p  jeptaf elobe.  •]  pume  fa 
munucap  he  het  opflean.  pmne  on  elfeobe  popbpipon*.  On 
fam  ba^m  Fipmup  psep  haten  pum  man  on  SS^icum.  pe  pa&p 
faep  pilnienbe  fa&p  anpealbep;.  Da  penbe  Ualenp  fybep 
Theobopiup  hip  ealbopman  mib  pypbe.  f  a&f  joban  Theobopiupep 
paftbep.  fe  ept  p»f  capepe;.  On  fam  p»pelbe  Fipmup  p»p 
^epan^en  3  pop?5-gelabeb  to  pleaime.  fa  baeb  he  pylp  f aet  hme 
man  a&p  jepuHobe.  3  fa  he  jepullob  paep.  he  paef  ^upuh  fa&p 
maejje-ppec^ef  lape.  f  e  hme  pullobe.  on  ppa  puJQan  jeleapon 
heopon-picej*.  f  he  q>8Bt$  to  fam  polce.  Dot5  nu  ppa  je  pillan.  T 
him  pylp  leat  fopt$.  f  him  man  aploh  f  heapob  op.  *]  peap9 
Epijrep  maptip*.  On  fam  bajum  Hrpatianup  jepeaht  on 
IiaUium  pit5  !?namanne  fam  polce.  ■]  hfpa  pela  H.  ojjloh  !•  On 
fam  tSpibban  ^eape  hip  picep.  fa  he  f  ma&pte  poh  bybe  pi^  fa 
Dobep  f eopap.  fa  abpipon  *hine  Cotan  ut  op  hypa  eapbe«  3  hi 
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Hefthaatluifcof  wUAbBbimaelf  was;  hecaBamhekoenrhow 
flfleadfttBt  lie  liad  -pteivysm^j  been  in  hia  faith,  vbfln  he  had 
lees  power.  In  the  ame  ^ettr,  Atiumaiic^king  of  the  GkxAs, 
Hiade  many  martyrs  of  Ohfiifltian  men  asxumg  Us  people.  In 
thoae  days,  Yalmitiniaii!  fiireed  the  Saxona  baak  into  their 
own  lana,  when  they  would  war  against  the  Bomans.  They 
were  inhabiting  near  ;idie  ocean.  The  BurgondianB  alao  1^ 
prevented  fromi  wanemg  against  the  Ghmla.  What  chieAy 
restrained  them  was^  t&t  thejjr  were  promised  h^tiam.  In 
the  eleyenth  year  .o£  his  rdgn^  the  Sarmatians  ravaged 
Pannonia.  When  ha  waa  [mareluDg]  thitherward  with  an 
army,  he  died  of  aH  eiSuaicMi  o£  blood. 

XXXIT. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  years,  Valens,  the  brother  of  Valentinian, 
succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and  Gratian, 
the  son  of  Valentinian,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  in  Italy, 
in  G-aul,  and  in  Spain,  imder  Valens.  He  then,  Valens, 
showed  openly  what  he  had  before  secretly  hidden,  so  that 
he  commanded  that  monks,  who  should  renounce  worldly 
things  and  strife  of  weapons,  should  take  arms  and  fight  with 
them,  and  do  evil  with  other  men.  And  he  sent  to  Egypt, 
and  commanded  all  the  monasteries  to  be  destroyed  that 
Ms  brother  had  before  founded.  And  some  of  the  monks 
he  commanded  to  be  slain,  some  driyen  into  exile.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  man  in  Afiica^  named  Eirmus,  who  waa 
there  desirous  of  dominion.  Thereupon  Valens  sent  thither 
his  count,  Theodosius^  with  an  army,  the  father  of  the  good 
Theodosius,  who  afterwards  was  emperor.  In  that  expedi- 
tion, Firmus  waa  taken,. and  led  forth  to  be  slain,  when  he 
himself  prayed  that  he  might  first  be  baptized.  When  he  had 
been  baptized,  he  was,,  tl^ough  the  instruction  of  the  mass- 
priest,  who  had  baptized  him,  in  such  fuH  belief  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  thafc  he  said  to  the  people :. "  Do.  now  as  ye 
will,''  and  bowedforw9>rd  to  them,  so  that  his  hea^  was  struck 
off:  and  he  was  Ghnst's  martyr.  In  those  days  Gratian 
fought  in  Gaul  against  the  Alamannic  nation,  and  slew  many 
thousands  of  them.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  when  he 
was  doing  the  greatest  wrong  to  God's  servants,  the  Goths 
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fopon  jMaa  opqi  Domift  ^  eft 'on  TJwkajtf  face.  ^  ftkoobmn 
CO  him.  f  hi  mofcan  on  hjf  pioe  nub  ni^  ^^P'^^*'^!*  ^ 
opqihoj^obe  he  j^  he  hnn  iSqi  bybe.  oWe  fypnfae.  oi58e  ti^obe. 
achilKfKtan  ^i^  ^aep  hi  fdboD-.  Xc  hif  ^qiepn -3  hif 
ealbiquiiai  n^bben  hi  aeftefi  ^l^nle.  3  nuod  2^^^  hxfbon 
ymb  f .  dS  ^  Ijotan  hi  mib  j/Bfeohtce  ^e^pabtm  >  Dn  Ualaq* 
f  jeihfobe  on  Snnodiift  faefe  bypij.  )«  F^^i^  he  jpiSe  fsfuj. 
^  2^1^^^  ^  mqtntML  ku  hi  hme  bsten  pihcef  grieapm  -} 
fTi11|whrqr  bfriSq*.  3  he  hnn  fenbe  !^qiienqtx  hqpceopaf  co 
bpeopom  -j  ^^bfc^ntati.  ffft  1m  j^  p»f .  3  hfsc  he  ha^be 
Iiobq-  ^eofmn  on  o^qpi^  co  kSe  jebon  *.  pec  ^eah  foibftn 
aefcqi.  ymft  he  »nne  hbboibene  pqre.  ^eah  he  f  lace  bybe.  3 
hnn  )t58on  hec  jcapian  [*  On  ^am  peopttan  2^>I^  ^F  P**^ 
he  fenhc  piS  Iio^n.  3  ^^lymcb  jeaplS.  3  bei^pipai  on  amne 
cim.  3  ftt^  on  anum  hnje  popbi^meb;.  Da^  fi^  rf^ 
pihc  bmn  ^eeaabob,  f  hi  ^one  fopnlidice  popbaepnbon.  ]w  hi 
^hce  baepnan  on  ecnyfje  ^. 


XXXV. 

JE^c^  ^am  he  Romdnqih  2Ct^™Al^>^  f^  ^  pincpa  3  c. "] 
xxzni.  pen;  Iipacianiif  co  Romana  ai^ealbe.  3  hme  haejbe  ti. 
%eajk.  3  Sq'ecce  Theobopof  hmi  co  pilcome.  pop^n  hnn 
^ejnihce  f  ya,  feobA  fe  hypa  ^^mnan  paepon.  paepon  co  jydSe 
^epcpan^obe.  f  hi  man  lenj  ne  mihce  mib  j^ieobcam  opep- 
fpdton *.  Xc  Tbeobopuf  ^oiam  ppl5  piS  hi.  ^  on  ^pe  pbbe  he 
laebbe  SIdianapiciip  hipa  cymn^  mib  him  co  Confcancmopohm 
^pe  bjpij.  *]  ^p  palSe  ^i^  1^  hp  jeenbobe  *•  RaSe  frnj  )« 
Ijc«an  on^eacan  hu  ^ob  Theobofrap  paq*.  ae^^Sqi  je  hi.  je  eaOe 
J^eobajw  on  8cl8Snim  paepon.  j^eciqion  hip  ppriS*-  On  ^am 
ba^um  ^ecajum  Bpjrcanme  OOayimiamq'  him  co  ca^qie.  opep 
bip  piDan.  pe  pa&pe  pypt^  ealpa  Romana  anpealba.  pop  hqf 
maemgpealhnm  bn^nSom.  bacon  fhe^fd^hxf  Uapc^  pann 
pop  oSpa  manna  hqie.  -}  paSe  ^a^  he  pop  on  IiaDie.  3  I^i»- 
cianiip  ojfkik.  3  Ualentmuamq*  hip  bpoSop  he  abpap  nc  ef 
Icaham.  f  he  o5fleah  co  Theobc^inpe  *• 
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droye  him  out  of  their  countrj ;  and  they  afterwards  passed 
over  the  river  Danube  into  Yalens'  realm,  and  desired  of  him 
that  they  might  settle  in  his  realm  in  peace.  Thereupon  he 
disdained  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  either  to  refuse  or  per- 
mit, but  let  them  setde  where  they  would.  But  his  presets 
and  officials  sued  them  for  tribute,  and  they  had  great  conten- 
tion on  that  account,  until  the  Gbths,  in  a  battle,  put  them 
to  flight.  When  Yalens  was  informed  of  that  in  the  dtj  of 
Antioch,  he  was  very  sorry,  and  thought  of  his  misdeeds,  how 
they  had  prayed  him  for  right  belief  and  the  bath  of  baptism, 
and  he  had  sent  them  Arian  bishops  and  heretics  (as  he  him- 
self was)  as  teachers,  and  what  he,  on  frequent  occasions,  had 
done  to  tlie  injury  of  God's  servants.  Then,  whetever  he 
knew  one  to  be  living,  he  commanded  him  to  be  sent  for ; 
although  he  did  it  late,  and  afterwards  commanded  him  to  be 
honoured.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  he  fought  against 
the  Gt)ths,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  driven  into  a  village, 
and  was  burnt  in  a  house.  There  was  a  righteous  doom  com- 
pleted, when  they  burnt  him  in  worldly  fashion,  who  thought 
to  bum  them  eternally. 

XXXV. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years,  Gbatian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  'Bomans,  and  had  it  six  years,  and  appointed  Theodosius 
to  aid  him ;  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nations  that 
were  their  adversaries,  were  grown  too  strong  to  be  longer 
overcome  by  wars.  But  Theodosius  made  peace  with  them, 
and,  during  that  peace,  he  led  Athanaric,  their  kins^,  with  him 
to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  shortly  after  he  [Athan- 
aric] there  ended  his  life.  As  soon  as  the  Gk>ths  knew  how 
^ood  Theodosius  was,  both  they  and  all  the  nations  that  were 
in  Scythia,  chose  peace  with  him.  In  those  days,  the  Britons 
chose  Maximus  for  their  emperor,  against  his  will,  who  was 
worthy  of  the  rule  of  all  the  Bomans,  for  his  manifold  vir- 
tues, excepting  that  he  warred  against  his  lord,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  other  men :  and  shortly  after,  hejproceeded  to  G-aul, 
and  slew  Gratian,  and  drove  his  brother,  valentinian,  out  of 
Italy,  80  that  he  fled  to  Theodosius. 
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XXXVI. 


xxxTui.  poig  Tbcobo|Tiif  to  Romana  anyealbe.  3  hme  lije|i>e  xi. 
jeafi.  he  luBfbe  ti.  yaywin  sep  aafealb  ofqi  ^  eafr-boelaf  > 
pe  |w  Theobofuif  f«f  ienoenbe  hm  he  I^patauu]^  hqr  hlapopb 
geppecan  mihte*  *)  eac  hif  bpoSop  on  ^am  anfealbe  jelqiii^BBL 
3  pypbe  jelAbbe  on  Italia.  >»p  GOaximi]qr  mib  fypbe  abab  atit 
!SqiiiI^|^  Jraspe  b^2r  7  W  ealbopoaen  Tynlyagat^ie  ha^ph^ 
beboben  fok  dufaa  to  healbeime  >  !R£  j-e  eaLbc^imaii  hi  be» 
tflskte  h^um  mannttm  to  healbeane.  3  J^ohte  bun  fylp  cm  jci- 
pum  to  jajkmmA  eaft-jrinbtttan.  ^^oiuae  bejtdan  oikTheebc^fiiif 
hinban  ;•  Sc  nub  )^am  }%  he  ppam  ^pe  clujun  ap^ea  fttf 
fit$  )«pa  r^^pa.  y^  com  Theobofraj-  ]>aepto.  3  pmbe  ^pasc 
f eapa  manna.  ])a  p»pon  jrp ele  3  eapje.  3  he  hi  paj$e  1^^ 
a]»}pbe.  3  )>a  dupin  tobp»c.  3  jl65on  pop  ofep.  i$a  muntaf .  0^ 
he  com  to  Squile(pa.  3  Q3aaami]f  ofj-h)h;.  Da  ^r^ealbc^fixnaB 
jehjrpbe.  ]^a  abpencte  he  hme  j^lpie  * »  pn  yiS^ce  £ob  ^^fsen^ 
bobe  -p  mjrcle  jepm.  mib  hyjia  tpe^a  pyUe.  )ie  GOaximii^  -j  hif 
ealbopman  ha&fbon  up-ahapen  mib  mane^um  f$eobum  *. 

iEptep  J>am  penj  ept  Ualentimanup  to  hif  pice.  3  J>»r  ]jTnb 
tpa  jeap.  ^e  he  on  IraJlium  com.  hme  oj^mopobe  2Spbo^ftef 
hiy  ealbopman.  3  bine  piStSon  mib  pa^^um  be  ^am  j7co|ia&  up- 
ahens*  jeLcoft  ]^am  fe  he  hine  pylpie  unpitenbe  hspbeapip^iBb. 
3  2^f ette  Gu^emoj*  to  }»f  picej*  namon.  f  he  cap epe  psqie.  3 
pen^  him  pylf  to  yam  anpealbe.  pop)>am  he  ne  mihte  j^p  hab* 
ban  ymy  anpealbep  namaa.  pop)>y  he  ns^  Eomampc.  ac  l»pbe 
pone  o5epne  f  he  beopuljylb  £eopne  beeobe  >  Da^elebbe 
ept  Theobq-iuf  fjrpbe  pi^  him  tpam.  to  paepe  ikan  dufan  fe 
be  »p  h»pbe  pii5  CDaaomuf  >  Bbi  penbe  Theobopi^'  I^ifcena 
pultum  bepopan  him.  f  hi  ])a  chifaix  tobpa&con.  ac  hi  papbon 
uton- jrmbpapen  op^am  muntum.  3  eaUe  oppla^en.  ya^  pwpon 
X.  iL  >  fia  pop  Theobofiup  fyb^peapb.  3  pipte  f  hme  man 
polbe  nub  yva  ilcan  ppence  be^pibian  ;•  Da  hi  togaabefiepeapb 
popan.  y^  ^htan  Gujemup  3  Spbo^a^ep.  f  hi  pceolban  aep^ 
Of  |>am  muntum  hi  jebij^ean  mib  heopa  phma  ^j^ceotum.  ae 
eelc  com  o)»ep  ]»pa>  o^tSe  on  hi  pylpe  olSSe  on  ^  eop&m.  3 
Theobopiup  luapbe  )Kme  pinb  nub  him.  f  hip  pultum  mihte 
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After  Some  liad  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  liimdred 
and  thirty-eight  years,  Theodosius  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Bomans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  six  years 
before  had  the  dominion  of  the  east  parts.  He  then,  Theo- 
dosius, was  thinking  how  he  could  avenge  his  lord,  Gratian, 
and  also  bring  his  brother  to  power;  and  led  an  army  to 
Italy,  where  Maximus  was  staying  with  an  army,  at  the  city 
of  Aquileia,  and  had  commanded  nis  general,  Andraffathius, 
to  hold  the  pass.  But  the  general  committed  the  holding 
of  it  to  inert  men,  and  resolved  with  himsdf  to  go  east- 
about  with  ships,  and  steal  on  Theodosius's  rear.  But  when 
he  had  marched  from  the  pass  towards  the  ships,  Theodo- 
sius came  thereto,  and  found  thereat  few  men,  who  were  bad 
and  slothful,  and  he  speedily  routed  them  and  forced  the 
pass,  and  then  marched  over  the  mountains,  until  he  came 
to  Aquileia,  and  slew  Maximus.  "When  the  general  heard 
tbat,  he  drowned  himself.  How  easily  Gtoi  ended  that  great 
war,  by  the  fall  of  them  both,  which  Maximus  and  his  general 
had  raised  up  with  many  nations ! 

After  that,  Valentinian  again  succeeded  to  his  empire,  and 
two  years  after,  when  he  came  into  Gktul,  Arbogastes,  his 
officer,  smothered  him,  and  afterwards  hung  him  up  by  the 
neck  with  ropes,  as  if  he  had  voluntarily  strangled  himself ; 
and  placed  Eugenius  to  be  emperor  with  the  name  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  he  himself  succeeded  to  the  power,  because 
he  could  not  himself  have  the  name  of  the  [supreme]  power, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  a  Boman ;  but  taught  the  other 
to  be  a  zealous  worshiper  of  idols.  Thereupon  Theodosius 
led  an  army  against  them  both,  to  the  ^ame  pass  that  he 
had  formeriy  gained  against  Maximus.  Theodosius  then  sent 
a  force  of  Cfoflis  before  him  to  take  the  pass,  but  they  were 
surrounded  from  the  mountains  and  all  slain :  they  :were  ten 
thousand.  Thereupon  Theodosius  marched  thitherward,  and 
knew  that  they  would  circumvent  him  by  the  same  artifice. 
When  they  were  in  face  of  each  other,  Eugenius  and  Arbo- 
gastes thought  they  could  drive  them  from  the  mountains 
with  the  shootings  of  their  arrows ;  but  every  one  came  either 
on  themselves  or  on  the  earth ;  and  Theodosius  had  the  wind 
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m»ftne  selcne  heopa  plana  on  beopa  peonbum  ap&jt^uan*. 
Ihiji  peapV  6ujeniuf  ojq-la^en.  •]  Spboj^aBjtref  oprtans  lime 
fjrlpne  :•     JEfceji  yam  Theobopup  pop  on  Italic. "]  ]«  be  com 
to  ClDe^elan^e  ]>»pe  bypij.  J^a  ^eenbobe  be  bip  bp.  *]  betsebte 
bip  tpam  punum  }K>ne  ailpealb : . 


XXXVII. 

iEptep  )>am  )>e  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  p»p  M.  jnntpa  3  0.  *] 
xbx.  pen^  2^pcbabmp  to  anpealbe  to  Vam  eapt-bsele.  3  bine 
b»pbe  xii.  seap*  ^  Ponopmp  to  )>am  pept-bsele.  3  nu  pt  ba&p5. 
cpeeSOpopiup:. 

^Snb  pop]>am  ]>e  bi  ^eon^e  p»pon.  be  bi  bet»bte  bip  tpam 
ealbopmannum  to  bepitanne.  2^pcbabrap  psep  bet»bt  Rupnupe. 
^  ponopmp  p»p  bet»bt  Stilecan;.  2tc  bi  gecy^bon  pat$e 
)>»p  bpilce  blapopb-bylbo  bi  )>obton  to  cy]>anne  on  beopa  ealb 
blapopbep  beapnum.  ^ip  bi  bit  ]nipbteon  mibton;.  Rupinup 
polbe  babban  bun  pylp  ]H>ne  anpealb  ]>ep  eapt.  'j  &cileca  polbe 
pyllan  bip  puna  J>ipne  bep  pept ;.  Snb  pop]>am  peonbpcipe  be 
poplet  Irotan  on  Italie.  mib  beopa  tpam  cymnpmi.  ^pican  *} 
Rseb^otan.  *]  ])obte  pi^Son  f  pole  opeppunben  ps&pe.  f  bi 
pit$t$on  polbon  eall  f  be  polbe.  *]  penbe  eac  f  be  ]>am  Cotan  ]>»p 
jepinnep  mibte  pa^e  ^eptJTian.  pop]>am  be  op  beopa  lanbe  ^e- 
bopenps&p;.  RatSe  ]>»p  fflapica  peap%  qiipten.  'j  Babb^ota 
b»i$en  ]>upbpunobe.  ^  bs&^bpambce  fSbf  blotenbe  beopul^lbum 
mib  manpbbtum.  *]  pimle  bim  fmf  leopopt.  f  ])a  p»pon  Ro- 
manipce'.. 

Nu  pt  eop  Romane  m»^  ^epcamian.  cp»V  Opopup.  f  ^e 
ppa  heanlic  ^e'poht  pceolbon  on  eop  ^eniman.  pop  anep  mannep 
e^e.  *]  pop  anep  mannep  ^eblote.  ^e  ^e  p»ban  f  !]>a  b»t$enan 
tiba  pa&pon  betepan  ]>onne  J'a  cpiptenan.  *]  eac  f  eop  pylpum 
paepe  betepe  '■})  2®  eopepne  cpiptenbom  popleton.  "]  to  ]>am 
bs&^enipcean  ]>eapum  penman.  I'e  eoppe  j'lbpan  »p  beeoboni* 
Ije  majon  eac  ^e^encean  bu  bean  be  ept  peapV  bip  ^eblota  3 
bip  beopul^lba.  ]>e  be  on  lypbe.  ]>a]>a  ^e  bine  jebunbenne  b»p« 
ban  3  hme  pS^on  atu^on  ppa  ppa  j^e  polbon.  "3  ealne  bip  pultum. 
feet  paep.  ppa  ppa  je  pj^lpe  p»bon.  tpabunbpeb  ]>upenb.  ppa  eopep 
nan  ne  peap9  j^punbob  «• 
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with  biiD,  80  tliat  his  force  could  fasten  almost  eyery  one  of 
their  arrows  on  their  enemies.  There  was  Eugenius  slain, 
and  Arhogastes  stabhed  himself.  After  that,  Theodosius 
proceeded  to  Italy,  and  when  he  came  to  the  city  of  Milan, 
ne  ended  his  life,  and  committed  the  power  to  his  two  sons. 


XXXVII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  years,  Arcadius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  east  part,  and  had  it  twelve  years ;  and  Honorius  to  the 
west  part,  and  yet  has  it,  says  Orosius. 

And  because  thejr  were  young,  he  [Theodosius]  committed 
them  to  the  guardianship  of  his  two  of&cers :  Arcadius  was 
committed  to  Eufinus,  and  Honorius  was  committed  to 
Stilicho.  But  they  soon  after  made  manifest  what  lordly 
homage  they  intended  to  pay  to  the  children  of  their  old 
master,  if  they  could  accomplish  it.  Eufinus  would  have  for 
himself  the  dominion  of  the  east',  and  Stilicho  would  give  his 
son  that  of  the  west.  And  in  consequence  of  this  enmity,  he 
let  the  Goths  remain  in  Italy,  with  their  two  kings,  AJaric 
and  Ehadagaisus,  thinking  that  after  the  people  were  over- 
come, they  would  all  that  he  would ;  and  imagined  also  that 
he  might  speedily  check  the  Goths  in  their  war,  because  he 
was  bom  of  their  country.  Shortly  after,  Alaric  became  a 
Christian,  but  Ehadagaisus  continued  a  heathen,  and  daily 
sacrificed  to  idols  with  man-slayings,  and  it  was  always  most 
desirable  to  him  that  they  were  Eomans. 

Now  may  ye  Eomans  be  ashamed,  says  Orosius,  that  ye 
should  have  harboured  so  disgraceful  a  thought,  from  fear  of 
one  man,  and  from  one  man's  sacrifices,  as  to  say  that  the 
heathen  times  were  better  than  the  Christian ;  and  also  that 
for  yourselves  it  were  better  to  renounce  your  Christianiir, 
and  adopt  the  heathen  practices  that  your  forefathers  formerly 
cultivated.  Te  may  also  bear  in  mind  how  humble  he  was 
afterwards  with  his  sacrifices  and  his  idols,  among  which  he 
had  lived,  when  ye  had  him  bound,  and  then  treated  him  as 
ye  liked,  and  all  his  force,  which  was,  as  ye  yourselves  said, 
two  hundred  thousand,  so  that  not  one  of  you  was  wounded. 
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i£ptep  ]mm  )w  Romebuph  jetimbfieb  pnf  9.  pintpa  3  0.  3 
Lxiui.  IfOb  seb^  hif  miltfun^e  on  Romanvm.  ]>a]m  he  heopa 
mif b»ba  ppecan  lee.  '^  hio  ]>eah  bybe  2Qpica.  f e  cpiftenejra 
c^m^  1  r®  milberta.  ^3  he  mib  fpa  Ijtlum  m^e  abp»c  Rome- 
buph. f  he  bebeab  f  man  nanne  man  ne  flo];e.  ^  eac  '^  man 
nanuht  ne  jMuiobe  ne  ne  ypelobe.  fmf  }e  on  )«m  cypicum  p»pe. 

Jfona  ]>»f.  on  tfam  ISpibbanb8&2«.  hi  j^fopan  ut  Of  J^aapeb^pig 
eopa  agenum  pillan.  fpa  ])»p  ne  peap^  nan  huf  heopa  pillan 
popbflBpneb:- 

Dadji  jenam  pectulf .  ^pican  m»s«  PonopiUfej*  fp^f^P  >»r 
cymnjef.  *;}  p9t$on  pitS  hme  ^ej^m^obe.  3  hi  him  to  pipe  %&Maa  > 
8i))pon  f»tan  ])a  Iiotan  )>»p  on  lanbe.  pime  be  ]>»f  cafepef 
piUan.  pime  hif  unpillan.*pune  hi  fopan  on  Ippame. ;]  fmp,  ^e- 
f»tan.  fume  on  ^Spppice;* 
pep  enbaj$  feo  yi.  boc  :• 


XXXVIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four  years,  G-od  bestowed  his  mercy  on  the  Bomans, 
when  he  let  their  misdeeds  be  punished,  and  yet  Alaric  did 
it,  the  most  Christian  and  most  clement  king ;  and  he  with 
so  little  enmity  took  Borne,  that  he  commanded  that  no  one 
should  be  slain,  and  also  that  nothing  should  be  impaired 
or  damaged  that  was  in  the  churches.  And  immediately 
after,  on  the  third  day,  they  marched  out  of  the  city  of  theu: 
own  accord,  so  that  there  was  not  a  house  wilfully  burnt. 

There  Ataulf,  the  kinsman  of  Alaric,  took  the  sister  of  the 
king  Honorius,  and  afterwards  made  a  treaty  with  him,  and 
took  her  to  wife.  Afterwards  the  Goths  settled  in  the  land 
there,  some  with  the  emperor's  will,  some  against  his  wUl ; 
some  went  to  Spain,  and  there  settled,  some  to  Africa. 

Here  ends  the  sixth  book. 
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239  note  K  King  iElfiecTa  accouBt 
not  being  rery  clear,  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  gire  the 
Latin  original,  bbth  in  this 
and  all  similar  cases:  I  quote 
from  the  edition  of  Orosius  bj 
Havercamp,  printed  atL^den 
in  1767, 4to. 

P.  10.  Migores  nostri  orbem 
totius  terne,  Oceani  limboeir- 
cumseptum,  trlquadruxn  sta? 
tuere:  ejusque  tres  partes, 
Aaiam,  Europam  et  Afiicam 
TOcaTerunt:  quamyis  aliqui 
dBas,  hoc  est,  Asiam^ac  deinde 
A&icam  in  Europam  acdpien- 
dam  putarlnt  Asia  tribus 
partibus  Oceanocircumcincta, 
per  totam  transirersi  plagam 
orientis  extenditur.  Haec  oc- 
casum  versus,  a  dextra  sui, 
sub  axe  septentrionis  incipien- 
tern  continglt  Europam:  a 
sinistra  autem  Africam  di- 
mittit:  sub  JEgypto  vero  et 
Syria  mare  nostrum,  quod 
Hagnnm  gieneraliter  dicimus, 
habet 
—  note',  Atexander's  temples. 
The  original  (p.  II)  has 
^anais  ftavius)  praeteriens 
aras  ac  terminos  Alexandri, 
etc 

240  note  \  beopbte.  No  dovbt  in^ 
tended  as  a  deriyatlye  from 
beoph,  mountain.  The  Latin 
(p.  14)  has:  situ  terraram 
montoso  et  aspero 
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256  notes  *  and*.  In  both  places 
the  text  seems  defectlTe 

258  note  K  All  this  of  Equitania, 
Yascan  and  Burgende  seems 
an  addition  by  Mfted 

—  note^.  Sapena..  My  interpreta- 
tion of  sajui  OE  sape  is  con- 
jeetural 

260  note  K  fae-beoph  is  apparently 
aa  error  for  f»-buph.  The 
passage  should  probably  stand 
thus:  8io  f»-buph  >»p.  In 
the  following  Une  the  letters 
have  follen  out  of  their  right 
order.    Read;  myclebuph 

264  note  K  j^  unbepienbe  j:olc 
JEthiopiam :  a  translation  of 
dfivfunms  /^iBiomjas^  IL  A. 
43» 

266  neUK  >»pe^  aK^wenUj  an 
ccrorfor>«c 

—  meteK  Tiogitt  Pompeim,  of 
whose  work  the  ^itooie  by 
Austin  ia  all  that  is  extant 

279  Rote^SoehiaJElfred'siwder- 
if^  ef  AnuLiODes 

280  noieK  Aa  infinitire  is  to  be 
uaderstoed  hens  kcalbatt?  A 

ellipsia  frequoitly  oc- 


2K 


—  aote>.  Aninfterpolatien,  and  a 
veiy  cormpt  oafl^  from  the 
Lautedale  tranacaJpt.  It  is 
not  in  the  Cotton  M&  Ihave 
endearevre^  tbongh  ^erj  un- 
Mtisfaetorilr,  to  render  it  less 
unintelligible  than  it  appears 
in  £«iriB^|toa'6  aditioa 
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280  note  *.  fohte  for  the  pL  f ohton. 

A    similar    inaccuracy    fk«. 

quently  occurs 
2B0lnote\   dulmuns.    The  Latin 
281)1^  longSB  nares     The  A.  S. 

word  is  probably  a  corruption 

of  the  O.  Norse  dromundr 
284  note  K  ac  seems  redundant 

—  note\  Fypyluse;  undoubtedly 
an  error  for  jropjrluse 

^88  noie^.  Here  again  an  inflnitiye 
is  to  be  understood 

290  note  \  mape  or  a  comparative 
of  like  meaning  seems  wanting 
here.    Qu.  pihthcpan? 

299  noteK  This  ellipsis  of  next 
or  ctf'ter  is  not  unfrequent: 
other  instances  will  occur 

300  note  >.  Before  |>onne  the  word 
mapan,  or  one  of  similar  im- 
port, seems  wanting.  Tictafco- 
pej-  should,  no  doubt,  be  Ticta- 
top 

302  note  K  Da  confular .  .  .  .  Sy*^ 
habba^.  This  passage  seems 
yery  corrupt,  though  tiie  sense 
is  clear  enough. 

306  note  \  hunb  is  omitted  by  the 
scribe.  Orosius  has  ducenta 
millia 

—  note\  Attyro,regiScytharum, 
hac  yel  maxime  causa  helium 
intidit,  quod  filisB  ejus  petitas 
sibi  nuptias  non  obtinuisset. 
Oros.  p.  107. 

318  noteK  Tunc  etiam  Atlante 
ciyitas,  Locris  adhaerens,  terre 
contigua,  repentino  maris  in- 
petu  abscissa,  atque  in  insu- 
1am  desolata  est.  lb.  p.  139. 
^Ifi^  calls  it  a  town  in 
Africa,  being  apparently  mis- 
led by  the  name  of  Atlante. 

823  noieK  Beaders  will  perhaps  be 
glad  to  see  the  original  of  the 
passage  thus  rendered:  Fa- 
tendum  est,  in  hac  dade  prs- 
senti  plus  Deum  ssoyisse, 
homines  minus,  cum  per- 
agendo  ipse,  quod  illi  non  im- 
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323  pleyissent,  cur  eo8  miserit,  de- 
monstrayit:  quippe  cam  supra 
humanas  yires  esset,  mcendere 
aneas  trabesj  et  submeie  mag- 
narum  moles  stmctararmn 
....  Oros.  p.  142 

332  note^.  This  passage  is  eyi- 
dently  incomplete 

334  note  K  It  was  not  the  consul 
Decius  Mus,  but  Muilius 
Torquatus,  who  put  his  son 
to  death 

336  noteK  >uph  »nne  |>eopne  man 
Seyppeb  peaptS.  The  crime 
was  reyealed  by  a  female: 
quadam  andlla.    Oros.  p.  166 

340  note  K  ojr  seems  redundant 

344  noteK  The  nom.  hi  seems 
wanting  here 

350  tioteK  fceolbon:  eyidently  an 
error  for  j-ealbon 

seo)  notch  ehta  hunb  ir.,  an  enrar 

361)  for  eahtatis  m.  eighty,  octo- 
ginta  millibus.    Oros.  p.  191 

368  noteK  On  comparing  this  list 
with  the  Latin  (Oros.  p.  201), 
it  will  be  seen  that  Alfred 
has  made  sad  work  with  the 
names  of  persons  and  places 

380  note  \  ppoletapu.  hoc  est,  qui 
in  XJrbe  semper  sufficiendc 
prolis  causa  yacabant.  Oros. 
p.  214 
—  note^.  According  to  Ennios, 
the  answer  was: 

Aio  te,  JEacida,  Homanos 
yincere  posse 

384  noteK  This  passage  is  yeiy 
inaccurately  rendered  from 
the  Latin : — Itaque  primo  con- 
cursu,  cum  I^prrhi  mUites  Bo- 
manorum  inpressione  trepida- 
rentf  et  drcumspectantes /«• 
qam  hello  cedere  moUrenhtTf 
fyrrhus  elephantos  ez  sub- 
sidiis  jussit  induci.  Oros. 
p.  219 

386  noteK  The  manumitted  slayes 
are  meant  by  these  ceoplar, 
though  the  text  is  yery  badly 
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886  rendered  ;    the   Latin   has 

Tunc  etiam  Ynlsinienses 

Inxnria  pene  perierunt.  Nam 
cum  licentia  in  conguetndinem 
prorogata,  servos  snos  passim 
liberos  facerent,  conilTiis  ad- 
legerent,  conjugiis  honesta- 
fent,  libertini  in  partem  po- 
testatis  recepti,  plenitndinem 
per  scelus  usnrpare  meditati 
sunt;  et  liberati  seryitntis 
jugo,  ambitn  dominationis 
arsemnt,  etc.    Oros.  p.  222 

404  noteK  Here  and  in  many  other 
places  iBlfred  has  made  three 
consuls  out  of  twa  Read 
Titus  Manlius  Torquatns  and 
Caius  Atilius  Bolbus 

410  noU  K  Bead  Publius  Cornelius 
Sdpio  and  Titus  Sempronius 
Longus 

413  note  \  Bead  Lucius  iS^milius 
Paullus  and  Caius  Terentius 
Varro 

~  note\  MSS.  M.  and  L  read : 
>»pe  )>e  benpian 

414  TwteK  zTu.  pintpe.  A  mistake, 
for  he  raised  recruits  from 
that  age:  Quis,  delectu  habito 
ab  annis  dec^  et  septem. 
Oros.  p.  257 

424  noteK  Bead  On.  Cornelius 
Lentulus   and   Fubl.   ^lius 

PflBtUS 

426  note^.  Bead  Lucius  Furius  the 
pnetor 

—  note*.  Bead  Lucius  Valerius 
•    Placcus  and  Marcus  Pordus 

Cato 
428  note  \  Bead  Marcus  Qaudius 
Marcellus  and  Quintns  Fabius 
Labio 

—  note  <.  Bead  Lepibuf  -}  CDutiuf 
p»pon  confulaf 

480  note\  Bead  Lucius  Lidnius 
LucuUus  and  Aulus  Postu- 
mius  Albinus 

—  noteK  This  was  Sdpio  Nasica 
482  noteK  Bead  Ludus  Censori- 

nus  and  Marcus  Manilius 

2m 
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482  noteh  The  Latin  of  this  curi- 
ous yerslon  is :  Arx,  cui  By rssB 
nomen  erat,  paulo  amplius 
quam  duo  nuUia  passuum 
tenebat 

484  noteK  The  following  is  the 
original  of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage: Quod  cum  ita  sit,  cur 
Christianis  temporibus  inpu- 
tant  hebetationem  ac  rubi- 
ginem  suam,  qua  foris  crassi, 
intus  exesi  sunt?  qui  porro 
ante  sezcentos  fere  annos, 
sicut  sui  prudentes  tlmen- 
tesque  prsdizerant,  cotem 
illam  magnam  splendoris  et 
acuminis  sui  Carthaginem 
perdiderunt.  Itaque  finem 
Tolumini  fadam,  ne  forsitan 
collidendo  yehementius,  dis- 
cussa  ad  tempus  rubigine,  ubi 
necessarium  acumen  elicere 
non  possum,  superyacuam  as- 
peritatem  inyeniam:  quam- 
quam  obyiantem  asperitatem 
nequaquam  ezpayescerem,  si 
interioris  spem  acuminis  inye- 
nlrem.    Oros.  p.  282 

486  noteK  Should  apparently  be 
heopajreope 
—  note  3.  Bead  Cn.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus and  Ludus  Mummius 

488  noteK  A  curious  misconcep- 
tion of  the  original:  Fedt 
facinus  etiam  ultlmis  barbaris 
Scythiee,  non  dicam  Bomanso 
fidei  et  moderationi,  ezsecra- 
bile.    Oros.  p.  294 

440  noteK  Bead  Sextus  FuWius 
Flaccus  and  Quintus  Calpur- 
nius  Piso 

444  note^.  Another  singular  mis- 
conception of  the  original — 
the  substitution  of  the  cardinal 
numbers  for  the  ordinal : 
therefore,  for  o»«,  two^  threes 
etc.,  read  the  first,  second,  etc. 
The  names  of  the  kings,  too, 
are  oddly  blended  with  those 
of  coxmtries 
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•cribe  for  O 


Bod,  thocfore:  IhiHCtelnq- 
-}  OpepxT  jmpon  amfwhqr 
—  mUK  Beid  Qniitiu  GkOm 
landTitiitQBBcdiis 


ISAffli 

4«4  ■oip^.^lie  MSSw  i 

4fi5  aolr>.  TheSuonkM:  ooliisfc 


450aolr>. 


Qoiiitas  Oepio 


451  aoAe^TheiflrtyflKNiMBdvere 
tfiisdnffiutUi  wrilii^  csknimi 
siqaeHxinDn.    OnM.pu327 

45S  aole*.  CidSepe Jto^ 

ThaB  puBige  is  bjDo 


For  kq*  ipe  thoaU  ap- 
parenflj  read  if,  and  te  the 
kaklu,  lumbar,  if 


takBi  tiw  Pt^  a  people  of 
lilija,  vlw  vere  ikilfiBd  iK  tiie 
ait  of  BucksBf^  ftutatk  fiom 
the  MBe  of  a 
*  apffied  ftr  dnftpar- 


fMe.    mnHtra  OBoie  etiam 
fi^^loaadmo  n  iiUi,  qui  i 


p.  439 


lio- 
ai^ 
Qeob. 


goTems  an  accuatifc;  read: 
pe  kme  (fane  bfoncan)  to- 
led  in  a 
Ltone 


-—  aoie*.  9ayi|ipanBt]ty^anemr 

for  Bbc 
468  Mfe^  p9t»-*an    CRW   te 
fiftton,  oQgidar  te  plBial,of 
frequent  oocmreaoa  in  0^ 


AUGLO-SAIOH  ALPHABET. 


Ck)ntraction8. 

2S  a  3  and 

B  b  f]«t  that 

L  e  fthen 

D  b  >^^  J^^^nthan 

6  e  ]>&  ]>ain        them. 

F  F    f 

E  2    g 

P  h 

I  1 

K  k  yote.—L  was  prolMiblyin  ancient 

Y  1  tfaaeB  filwaja  sounded  as  K,  the 
-^  ^  latter  yery  rarely  appearing  in 
CD  m  early  manuscripts.  Ia  and  Le  after- 
ig>  wards  became  the  English  che  and 
''^  "  dii,  as  ceap,  cheap;  ceopl,  churl; 
O  o  cipice,  church  (old  English  chirche); 
p                                      cioen,  chicken,  dimin.  of  ooc,  eoek, 

P  with  the  change  ci  Towel  (Qer. 

R  ji   r  umlaut). 

8  r    B 

T  t 

U  u 

F  p  w 

X  X 

Y  t 
Z  s 

Dp  t$  )>  dh,  th,  as  in  though  and  ^Aiit^ ;  though 

generallj  used  indiscriminatelj. 

M  m 


OUTLINE  OF  ANGLO-SAXON  GRAMMAR. 


NOUNS. 

There  are  three  genders,  neuter,  masculine,  and  feminine, 
as,  neut.  yip,  ivife,  woman,  cilb,  child;  masc.  mona^  moonf  baH^ 
psurt ;  /em,  funne,  sun,  boc,  hook, 

Deolensiok. 

simple  obdeb. 

Neut.  eaje,«ye.    Masc.  jreoppa,  *^flr.    Pern,  tun'^e,  tongue. 


Singular, 

Nom.  eaj-e 
Gen.  ea^-an 
Abl.  and  Dat.  eaj-an 
Ace.  eaj-e 

pteopp-a 
pteopp-an 
pteopp-an 
pceopp-an 

Flural. 

cunj-e 
tun^-an 
tun^-an 
ton^^-an 

Nom.  and  Ace.  ea^-an 
Gen.  ea^-ena 
Abl.  and  Dat.  eaj-um 

Ill 

111 

tunj-an 

tun^-ena 

tnmj-um 

COMPLEX  OBDEB. 

Neut.  leap,  leaf.     Masc.  ba&j,  day. 

Pem.  ptep,  voice. 

Nom.  leap 
Gten.  leap-ep 
Abl.  and  Dat.  leap-e 
Ace.  leap 

Singular, 

b»S-ep 
ba&s-e 

Plural, 

pcepn  (ptepen) 
pcepn-e 
pcepn-e 
ptepn.e 

Norn,  leap 
Gen.  leap-a 
Abl.  and  Dat.  leap-um 

bas-ap 

baj-a 

baj-um 

.  ptepn-a 
ptepn-a  (-ena) 
ptepn-um 

OUTLINE  OF  AKGLO-SAXOK  QBAMMAB.  636 

Neut.  tpeop,  tree;  pice,   realm,      Masc.  bpo))ep,  brother; 
man,  wan.     Fern,  hoc,  hook;  buph,  foww. 


Singulofi 

Nom.  and  Ace.  tpeop 

pic-e 

bpo))ep 

Glen,  tpeop-ef 

pic-ef 

bpopep 

Abl.  and  Dat.  tpeop-e 

iic-e 

bpefep 

Nom.  and  Ace.  man 

[)0C 

buph 

Qen.  mann-ef 

bee 

bup5-e 

Abl.  and  Dat.  men 

bee 

byjiis 

Plwrah 

Nom.  and  Ace.  tpeop-u 

pic-u 

bpofp-u 

Gten.  t^ieop-a 

pic-a 

bpo])p-a 

Abl.  and  Dat.  tpeop-iim 

pic-um 

bpofp-um 

Nom.  and  Ace.  men 

bee 

bypij 

Gen.  mann-a 

boc-a 

bups-a 

Abl.  and  Dat.  mann-um 

boc-um 

bupj-um 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives,  as  in  German,  have  a  definite  and  an  indefinite 
inflection.  The  former  is  used  when  the  adjective  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  defimte  article,  by  any  other  demonstrative,  or 
by  a  possessive  pronoun ;  the  latter  in  all  other  cases. 

DBFrBTITB  DbCLBNSION. 

f  a&c  5obe,  the  good. 
Singular, 

Keut.  Masc.  Fern. 

Nom.  faec  job-e  fe  job-a  feo  job-e 

Ace.  f  Kt  job-e  f  one  job-an  ^a  ^ob-an 

Gen.  faej-  job-an  ]>8&pe  ^ob-an 

Dat.  ]7am  ^ob-an  ]>8&pe  job-an 

Abl.  fy  5ob-an  \y  job-an 

' . ' 

Plural, 

Norn,  and  Ace.  fa  job-an       ^ 

Gen.  ))apa  job-ena  >  For  all  genders. 
Abl.  and  Dat.  J>am  job-um  3 


nS  aOTLBn  OF  AVftlXMUXOir  CttAmCAB. 

Iju>efjjhix>  SBCunmosr. 
job,  ^ooJ. 

Keirt. 
I^om.  20^ 
Gen.   2^^^ 
Dat.    pAfom 
Ace.    2<^ 
AbL    %iA)e 


Maac 

Eem. 

sob 

sob 

jober 

Sobpe 

jobum 

Sobpe 

gobne 

2pbe 

Sobe 

sobpe 

P/»rfl/. 

Nom.  and  Ace. 

Sobe 

Gen.   .  .  • 

Sobpa 

AbL  and  Dat. 

jobom 

GOMFABISOS. 

The  ComparatiYe  and  SuperlatiYe  Degrees  are  r^;ii]arlj 
fonned  by  adding  op  and  ofc  to  tbe  indefinite  form,  as  leop, 
ko^-op,  ieo^-ofx:,  dear^  dearer^  dearett;  »  uaoaUj  beoomes  a, 
as  pnad,  final-op,  pnal-ofc,  small,  narrow,  etc.  This  aiding 
is,  bowerer,  only  audTerbiaL  As  an  adjeetive»  the  Coin|ian- 
tire  is  formed  in  pe  pa  pe,  whether  used  definitdj  or  inde- 
finitelj,  as  (jwt)  leop-pe,  (pe)  leop-pa,  (j-eo)  *  leop-pe,  the 
dearer.  The  Superlatiye  has  both  the  definite  and  indefinite 
inflections,  the  former  in  -oft  or  -ejr  (also  the  adyerbial 
fixrm),  the  Litter  in  -o^re,  -ojra,  -ojre,  or  -efte,  etc.,  as 
leop-oft,  dearest,  J^aec  leop-ofce,  etc,  the  dearest 

EXAMPLE. 

AnJECTxvie. 

Pont.  Comp.  Saperi. 

beapb»  hard  1    ()yset)heiqib-pe,     hmpb-ort,  hardest 

ymc  heiqiibe,  the  hard  5        the  harder         fmt  beapb-ofte,  the 

hardest 

Adtebb. 

beapb-e,  nardlj       beapb-op,  hardlier      beiqib-ojt:,  bardliest 
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Ibbegtilab  CompjlBisoh. 


Posit. 

Comp. 

SuperL 

lan^,  2on^ 

lenjpe  (lenj) 

lenjefc 

fcpans,  tf^ronjr 

rtpenjpe  (jtpanj- 

op) 
lip»«pe  (hpaiSop) 

■  rtpenjqt; 

hp»b  (hpaCe),  c«w?J 

Iipa&)jt: 

ealb,  oi^ 

Jrlbpe 

ylbe^ 

neah,  ftt^^ 

neappe(neap,njp) 

1  nyhfc,  nehfC,  neze 

heah^  A^ 

hyppe 

l»yhi«,heh|« 

eatJ,  tfflwy 

ea«pe  (e«pe,  e«) 
jryppeOTp) 

ea«ore 

Feop,/ar 

f^pejt; 

jeonx,  young 

;iy*isp« 

S^ere 

fceopt,  short 

rcyp«ye 

rcjptejt; 

(Fop«) 

pipUpe    (fup«op); 
further 

» 

roft,  w/i 

r^*pe(rep:) 

fepcq* 

»p,  er^,  5^/ofv 

8^^  (»pop) 

a^ep: 

job  (pel),  good,  well 

betepe  (bet) 

beteft,  betjl; 

ypel,  «w7 

pypr«  (pypf) 

mape  (ma) 

pjppeft,  pypjt; 

micel,  great 
l^el  Oyt),  Z»«fo 

m»ft 

i»rre  G»r) 

i»rt 

popme  {jojio),  former 

» 

fypmejt:,  jrypjt; 

fore 

l»t  (late),  2a^«,  ehw 

Isetpe  (lacop) 

latop:,  lafttemejt: 

p^,  /a^tf, «»»(?« 

ptSpe  (jTBop) 

n^ort,  ptSemeft 

upepeapb  (up),  wgwa/rd 

;  upepe  (upop) 

yjremert    • 

(aBjt^),fl/far 

•jtpe 

sftemeft 

vtqwapb  (ut),^M6«wnif,  utpe  (ufcop) 
Biib  (mibbepeapb)^  wii 

ycemeft 

mihmeft 

PEONOTTlfS. 

I.  Pebsoval. 

The  Personal  Proncnun  are  ic,  J;  ^,  ^Aoii ;  hit,  he,  heo, 
%t^  ie,  she.  The  firat  two  are  the  onlj  Anglo-Saxon  words 
hanng  the  dual  number. 
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StM^mlm^. 

Nom. 

ic 

ya 

Gen. 

mm 

fm 

Aoc 

me 

J» 

AbLandDat. 

me 

J« 

DoaL 

Pint 

DoaL 

Plur. 

'NovL  pic 

F« 

^ 

Xe 

QeiL  nncqi 

npe 

mcqi 

eopqi 

Aoc  nnc 

^ 

mc 

eop 

AbL  and  Dat.  nnc 

^ 

mc 

eop 

Singular. 

Neat. 

Mmmc 

Eem. 

Nom.  hit 

he 

heo 

Qea.  hif 

hq- 

hipe 

Ace.  hit; 

hine 

hi 

AbL  and  Dat.  him 

him 

hipe 

Ftwral. 

'Nam  and  Aoc.  hi,  hy 

Qen.  hipa,  hypa,  heopa 
AbL  and  Dat.  him,  heom 

^  n.  FOSBSBSIYX. 

The  PossessiTe  Fronoiins  are  formed  firom  the  genitiyes  of 
the  first  and  second  person,  as  mm,  mine,  imf  ;  fm^  thine,  thy; 
imcep,  npe,  our ;  mcep,  eopep,  your.  These  are  declined  as 
indefinite  adjectiyes.  The  genitiYe  of  the  third  person  is 
used  unchanged,  as  hif,  its,  hit;  hipa,  their.  To  detennine 
more  precisely  the  idea  of  reflection,  the  genitiye  of  jylpi  9clf, 
or  the  word  a^en,  otm,  must  be  added,  which  is  regularly 
declined  as  an  adjective,  but  used  only  indefinitely. 

in.  DBHOirsTRiLTrnB. 

The  Demonstratiye  Pronouns  are  )^aet,  ye,  feo,  that,  also 
the  relatiye  which,  who,  that^  and  the  article  the ;  and  ^f, 
fej-,  }>eor,  this. 
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Singular.  Singular, 

Nent.  Masc.  Fern. 

ISTom.  faec  j-e  feo  fif         fep         feof 

lOat.  ]»am,  )>»m    ]>ain,  ])»m    |»sepe        ]>ifum    ]>ifum    Jyijje 
A.CC.  J>aec  fone  fa  fif  f ipie     })ar 

-AlW.  )>y  )>y  )^  W«      pir«      f^rre 

% ^ 9  y ^ 1 

Plural,  Plural. 

Nom.  and  Ace.  ])a  \w[ 

Gen.  ^apa,  ]78epa  fifj-a 

Abl.  and  Dat.  J)am  J)ipim 

IV.  iKTEEEOaATIVB. 

The  Interrogatives  are  hp»t,  hpap  what?  who?  hpylc? 

which  ?  hp»pep,  whether  ?  which  f 

Neat.  Ma3.  and  Fern. 

Nom.  lip»t  hpa 

Gen.  hpaBf  hpsef 

Dat.  hpam,  hp»m  hpam,  hps&m 

Ace.  hp»t  hpone,  lips&ne 

Abl.  hpy  hy^ 

V.  iNDEITKnTB. 

The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  fpa  hpaec  (rpa),  whatsoever; 
rpa  hpa  (rpa),  whosoever ;  fpa  hpylc  (fpa),  whichsoever ;  ae^^paec 
^ehp»c),  s&^pylc,  etc.,  whatsoever^  etc. ;  aelc,  ^acA,  ^cry  one ; 
eal,  aZ/ ;  »ni^  any ;  n»m^,  n(?^  any,  non^ ;  anlipi^  (s&nlipiS), 
single,  ahne;  mam^  (msenij),  mang ;  ^enoh,  enough;  an, 
one ;  pun,  some,  a,  a  certain ;  placed  after  a  cardinal  number 
in  the  genitive,  it  implies  one  more,  as  ppt^a  pun,  one  of 
sixteen;  pela,  much,  many;  peapa  (pea),  few;  man  (like 
Ger.  man,  Pr.  on),  one,  they,  people ;  apihc(apuht),  aphc,  aht, 
aught,  anything';  napht  (nahc),  naughty  nothing;  o])ep,  other, 
second;  apfep,  afep,  one  of  two,  either;  nap])ep  (nafop), 
neither;  »jfep,  either, 

NUMBEES. 
Cardinal.  OrdinaL 

an  one  J  popme,  pe  popma,  peo 

popme,  first 

cpa  two  J,  pe,  peo  of  ep,  second,  etc. 

)^eo,  fpj^  three  y  f pybbe,  pe  f pybba,  peo 

fpybbe 
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aurasM  or  xrao^izoK  sbuoux. 


GudiuL 

OkUo^ 

peopep 

foTlP 

peopje,  peopl»,  people      . 

Pf 

fiT6 

ppte,  -a,  -e 

r«»ry» 

six 

pixce,  -a,  -e 

feopon 

Beven 

reopofc,  -a,  .« 

eiihta 

eigHt 

eahto]>e 

nixon 

nine 

m^ojie 

cyn 

ten 

teoipe 

enblufOA 

eleven 

enblypte 

tpdp 

twelve 

tpelpe 

l^peottyne 

thirteen 

fpyrte<^ 

peopeptyne 

fourteen 

peopept«ope 

ppcyne 

fifteen 

ppceofe 

pxtyne 

sixteen 

ptteo^e 

feoponcyne 

seventeen 

peoponceo^ 

eahcatyne 

eighteen 

ealn:«teope 

nijont^e 

nineteen 

m^ontedpe 

tpenti^ 

twenty- 

tpentu^o]^ 

fpytcij 

thirty 

}>pymxo)w 

peopepcix 

t^i^ 

peofqiti^o^ 

piptij 

fifty 

ppu;ioJ»e 

pixtis 

sixty 

pixtijofe 

bunb-peoponti^ 

seventy 

hunb-peopontixojw 

himb-ealM:ati2 

eighty 

hunb-eahcatajc^ 

hunb-nixonti;; 

ninety 

hunb-ni^onti^Jye 

buii&>  himbpeb  ; 
hunb-teontij    ; 

hundred 

^nnb-teoDfcQo^ 

bimb-enbluponti^; 

hundred  and 

ten 
hundred  and 

twentv 

hunb-enbluponti20}»e 

liimh-tpelpti; 

hunb-tpelpti^^c^ 

]>ufenb  thousand 

2£n  follows  the  inde£  decL  of  adjectives,  and  in  the  aecus. 
sing.  masc.  oft^i  forms  s&imefor  anne ;  used  definitely:  ane^ 
ana,  ane,  and  standing  after  its  noun,  etc.,  it  signifies  ahae. 
Tpa  and  J'peo  are  thus  dedined : 

Neat.         Masc     Fern.       ISenL  Jfuc.  Fern. 
ISom,  and  Ace.  tpa  (tu)     tpe^en    tpa        ]>peo    ^if    fpeo 


Gen.  tp^pa  (tpe^a) 
Abl.  and  Dat.  tpam  (tpa&m) 


]>peopa 
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Ba,  be^en,  ba,  loih^  follows  tfa;  profixed  to  tpa  it  forms 

l3at:pa  (butu),  loihy  which  is  iiideclinable.    The  numbers 

from  peopep  to  tpelp  inclusive,  when  used  absolutely,  have  a 

xiominativd  ia  -e,  as  ealle  peopone,  all  the  seven ;  t^dp  has  abo 

t:pelpi  and  tpdpim ;  pp  and  fix  are  found  with  a  gen.  in  -a, 

as  an  ]>i]*ra  ppa.    Tpenti^  and  the  others  in  -ti^,  form  a  gen. 

in  -tn^a,  abl.  and  dat.  in  -tij^om.    punb  prefixed  to  the  tens 

after  pixtij^  is  sometimes  dropt,  when  konb,  hundred^  goes 

lefore,  as  pcipa  an  hunb  ^  eahtati^  ofshipe  one  hundred  and 

eighty. 

pealp,  half,  placed  after  sn  ordinal  number,  reduces  it  by 
half,  as  o)>ep-healp,  one  and  a  half  (Ger.  anderthalb) ;  ]mibbe- 
healp,  tt09  and  a  half.  From  an,  cpa,  ^peo,  are  formed  8&ne, 
once;  tpipa  (tupa),  ttoice;  Jfjupa  ()>pypa;,  thrice. 

VEEBS. 

There  are  two  Orders  of  Verbs,  as  of  nouns,  viz.,  the 
Simple  and  the  Complex  (or,  according  to  Grimm's  nomen- 
clature^  the  Weak  and  the  Strong).  G^ie  simple  order  farms 
its  imperfect  by  adding  -obe  (-ebe),  -be,  or  -te  to  the  root ; 
the  participle  past  by  adding  -ob  (-eb),  -b,  or  -t.  In  the 
complex  order  the  imperfect  is  monosyllabic,  and  changes  its 
vowel,  and  the  participle  past  ends  in  -en.  The  former  is 
divided  into  three  classes,  forming  one  Conjugation;  the 
latter  into  two  Conjugations  of  three  classes  eacL 

SiMPLB  0B3>XB,  OS  FiBST  CoVJUOATTOIir. 

lupan,  to  love ;  hypan,  to  hear ;  tellan,  to  telly  count 


IlTDIOiLTIYE. 

Present, 

Singular  ic  Inp-ige 
}m  lup-aft 
he  lup-a5 
Plur.  pe,  je,  hi  hip-ia^  j 
lup-ije  1 

hyp-a;5  ' 
hyp-e    S 

tell-« 
tel-pc 
cel-« 
CeU-a^-) 
tell-e  J 

Impebeect. 

Sing,  ic  lup-obe 
yn  lup-obeft 
he  lup-obe 
Hur.  pe,  ge,  hi  lup-obon 

hyp-be 
hyp-bejt 
hyp.^ 
hyp-bon 

ceal-be 
ceal-bejt; 
teal-be 
teal-bon 
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SUBJUirCTIVB. 

PrcBenf. 
Sing,  luf-i^e  byp-e  tell-e 

Plur.  luf-ion  hyp-on  tell-on 

Impebfect. 
Sing,  lup-obe  hyp-be  teal-be 

Plur.  lup-obon  hyp-bon  teal-bon 

Imfebatiye. 

Sing,    luf-a  hyp  tel-e 

pi       J  lujr-iab  5  h;^.ab  5  tell-a« 

•^^^-  ( lup-ije  \  hyp-e  \  tell-e 

iKTOsnnvB. 

Pres.  luf-ian  hj7i-an  tell-an 

Grerond  to  lup-igenne  to  hyp-enne  to  tell-anne 

Part.  pres.  lup-i^enbe  h;^-enbe  tell-enbe 

Part,  past  (je)  luf-ob  (je)  h^-eb  (jej  tealb 

The  first  form  of  the  present  indicatiye  plural  and  of  the 
imperatiye  plural  is  usea  when  the  pronoun  either  precedes 
or  is  omitted,  as:  pe  lupat$,  we  love;  h^ai$,  hear;  the 
second  when  the  pronoun  immediately  follows,  as :  telle  ^e, 
tell  ye.  The  genmd,  which  is  always  preceded  by  to,  answers 
both  to  the  Latin  supines  and  the  future  in  rus, 

Pabban,  to  haw;  pyUan,  to  mU,  telle;  and  n^Ilan,  to  will  not, 
neUe,  are  thus  conjugated : 

Indie,  pres.  1    ha&bbe  (habbe)       Sub.  pres.    habbe 

(ha&bbe) 
2    haepft  (hafap:)  Plur,    habbon 

8    h»}^  (hapatS)  Imp.    hejrbe 

Pi„i.  1   9  Q  (habba^  (hapa«)  Plur.    haepbon 

riur.  1,  z,  d  li^g^bbg  (habbe)  Imper.    hapa 

Imperf.    ha&pbe  (-rt)  -ni fhabbatJ 

Aur.    h»pbon  ^^^-Ihabbe 

Infin.  pres.    h»bban  (habban)  Part.  pres.    h»bbenbe 
Gerund    habbenne  Part,  past     (^e)  ha&peb, 

h»pb 
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Indie,  pres.  1    piUe 
2    ydt 
8    pile    . 

Plur.  1,  2,8  {jSf 

Imperf.  polbe  (-ft) 

Plur.  polbon 

Indie,  pres.  1  uelle 

2  nek 

8    nele  (nyle) 

Plur.l.2.8{-^(-« 

Ilnperf.     nolbe  (jt;) 
Plur.    nolbon 


COMPLEX  OEDEE. 

Tbe  Complex  Order  changes  the  vowel  in  the  imperfect. 
The  imperfect  ends  with  the  characteristic,  which,  if  bb, 
becomes  p ;  if  j,  h.  In  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  in  the  plur. 
h  again  becomes  ^. 

The  Second  Cokjugatiok  changes  certain  vowels  in  the 
2nd  and  8rd  persons  sing,  present.  .The  part,  past  sometimes 
changes  its  vowel 

Examples: — bpecan,  to  break;  healban,  to  hold,-  bpa^an, 
to  draff,  draw. 


Subj.  pres. 

pille 
pillon 

Imp. 
Plur. 

polbe 
polbon 

Infin.  pres. 

Part.  pres. 

Sub.  pres. 

Plur. 

pillan 
pillenbe 
neUe  (nyUe) 
nellon 

Imp. 
Plur. 

(nyUon) 
nolbe 
nolbon 

Imper. 
Plur. 

nelle 
nellat$ 

Tufin. 

nyllan 

CLASS  I. 

CLASS  II. 
IiroiCATIVB. 

Present. 

CLASS  ni 

Sing.  1  bpece 
2  bpicft 
8  bpic« 

Plur.  (^"^^ 
■^^'"'  (.bpece 

healbe 

hylqr 

hylc  (healt) 
rhealbatS 
\healbe 

Impbbeect. 

bpaje 

bpSBSJT 

bpae^ 
bpaja^ 
tbpaje 

Sing.  1  bpaec 
2  bpa&ce 
8  bpa&c 

Plur.      bpeecon 

heolb 
heolbe 
heolb 
heolbon 

bpoh 
bpoje 
bpoh 
bpo^on 
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SlUMUHCTIYE. 

Pretent. 


Sing,  bjiece 
Plur.  bpecon 

Sing.  bfUBoe 
Plnr.  b]M0oon 


liealbon 

Ikpssfbcc 
heol&e 
heolbon 


Sing. 
Plnr. 


Imperatiys. 
bpec  bea]b 

X^bpece  Ihealbe 

IlTFIKITIYX. 

Fres.  bpecan  healban 

Grer.  to  bpecanne  to  bwJ^Bne 

Part.  pres.  bpecenbe  bealbenbe 

Part,  part  (2e)bpocen  (2e)bea]bca 

^ej-an,  tolejia  thus  c<mjugated 
Ikdicjltivb. 
Pres.  1  eom  Imp.  1 

2  enjic  2 

3  ir  (yr)  3 
Hnr.      rynb  (rjubon)             Plnr. 


bpaje 
bpa^on 


bpoge 


bpaj 
Cbpajaft 
Ibpaje 


bpa^an 
to  bpa^anne 
bpa^enbe 
(ge)  bpagem 


p»pe 
pa&pon 


Subjttkctjlvjs 
Pres.  jy  (pj,  feo)  Imp.  .p»pe 


Plur.  fyn 
Impsbatiyb 

per 

Plar.  (P^n* 
Ipere 


Plur.  ps&pon 

IlfTUMiTlVE. 

Pres.  pefaa 
G^r.  to  pefanne 
Part.  pres.  fe^&abe 
Part.  past,  (^e)  pc^en 

With  some  of  the  above  foErma  the  negative  ne  is  com- 
bined: 

Pres.  1  (ic)  neom  (i)  am  not;  3  mf  (nyf);  Imp.  n»f ; 
Sub].  impeiT.  n»pe,  etc. 

Jjptyaa,  to  ffay,  is  thus  conjugated : 
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Ind.  pres.  cpe}?e,  cpjjt,  cpyt$ ;  imperf.  q?»i$,  cpaebe,  cpae^, 
plnr.  q?»bon;  Subj.  pres.  cpefe;  imperf.  cp»be;  part,  past 
(je)  qyeben.    In  other  respects  it  is  regular. 

I^an^an  (^an)  to  go ;  bon,  to  do^  and  bnan,  to  inhabit^ 
cultivate,  are  thus  conjugated : 


IlTDICATIVB. 

Pres.  1  sanje  fea)                 bo 
2  5»rt                          beft 
8  s»t$                           bei$ 

ISa                              (.bo 
Imp.       eobe  feeong)              bybe 

bue 

byrt 

by« 

bube 

SuBJTTKCTrni:. 

Sing,    ga                     bo 
Hut.     jan                    bon 

bu 
bun 

Impbeative. 

Sing,    jansfea)           bo 

IirEnsriTivB. 

Pres.     S^i^jan  (^an)             bon 
Gter.                                    Co  bonne 
Fart.  pres.    ^an^enbe                  bonbe 
—     past     (J5e)xan2en  fean)      (2e)bon 

buan 

buenbe 
(Se)bun 

In  the  Thikd  Conjugation  the  vowel  remains  the  sam^ 
in  the  present ;  but  that  of  the  imperfect  is  changed  in  the 
2nd  pers.  sing.,  and  in  the  whole  plural. 
EzA3iPLBS :  bmban,  to  bind;  bpipan,  to  drive ;  clujan,  to  cleave. 


CLASS  I. 

CLASS  U. 
IlTDIOATlVJB. 

Present. 

CLASS  in. 

Sing.  1    bmbe 
2    bmp: 
8    bmc 

bpipe 

bpijTC 

bpipS 

bpipaS 

bpipe 

2k 

dupe 

cluppt 

clufS 

rclupa« 

tclupe 
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Impebmct. 

Sing.  1 
2 
3 

Plur. 

banb                 bpap 

baab               ^paf 
bunbon             bpipon 

SUBJUBOTIVE. 

Present. 

ckBp 
elupe 

dupon 

Sing. 
Plur. 

bmbe                bpipe 
bmbon              bpifon 

dupe 
dnpon 

Ihxbbxect. 

fl 

Sing. 

bunbe               bp^e 
bunbon             bjupon 

ImPEBiAMTB. 

clupe 
clnpon 

Sing. 
Plur 

bmb                  bpip 
fbmbatJ            ^bpipatJ 
tbmbe             tbpipe 

iBITOlTiVJI. 

clup 

'clupa;5 

clupe 

Pres. 

Ger. 

Part.  pres. 

—     past 

bmban             bipipan 
to  bmbanne     to  bpipanne 
bmbenbe          bpipenbe 
(2e)bunben      (5e)bpifen 

clupan 
dupaozie 
,  clupenbe 
(Se)clopen 

^eop]>an,  to  he,  to  lecome,  is  thus  conjugated : 

Ind.  pres.  sing.  1    peop^           Subj.  pres. 

2  pypjt;                       Imp. 

3  p^                    Imper. 

Plur.  {Sf                 Plur. 

Imperfi  sing.  1    peapfe            Infin.  pres. 

2  pupbe                       GrQT. 

3  peap«             Pte*.  pres. 
Plur.    pupban            —    part. 

pecyjw,  etc. 
pupbe,  etc. 
peop« 
peopJwiS 
Ipeopfe 
peopfan 
to  peop])anne 
peopJ>enbe 
(Se)popben 

Beon,  to  he,  ia  defective. 

Ind.  pres.  sing.  1    beo                Subj.  pres. 

2  byrt                        Plur. 

3  hfS                      Imper. 

Hur.  ^                      Plur. 

beo 

beon 

beo 

rbeotJ 

Ibeo 

Infin.  beon      Ger.  to  beomie 

Part. 

pres.  beonbe 
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Ceofan,  to  ehooae,  makes  3  pers.  pres.  cyjt;  imperf.  ceaf, 
2  pers.  oupe,  pi.  cupoa;  port,  past  (se)co|ien.  And  sa 
others  in  -fan. 

8eot5an,  to  seeihe,  makes  8  pers.  pres.  yj^  ;  imperf.  featS,  2 
pera.  f obe ;  part,  past  (2e)f oben.    And  so  others  in  -$an. 

Reo^aa,  or  eontr.  j^eon»  to  Jlif,  flee^  has  pieo^e  and  jdeo^ 
plur.  pleoS,  fko ;  so  likewise  teojan  or  teon,  to  draw;  ppeon, 
to  cover;  and  J^eon,  ta  thrive. 

Seon,  to  see^  makes  imperf.  feah  or  feh,  jTipe  or  j-eje ;  im- 
per.  feoh  or  j-yh ;  port.  pres.  f eonbe ;  part,  past  (se)f epen  or  - 
(5e)regen. 

Iiepeon  (-pean),  to  r^oiee^  has  imperf.  ^epeah  or  -peh, 
^epa^e  or  -p^e ;  part,  past  jepa^en  or  %ejsd%en. 

AJSTOMALOUS  VEKBS. 

The  following  Verbs  are  anomaikms,  having  for  tiieir  jon^ 
sent  an  old  imperfect  of  the  Complex  Order,  and  for  imper. 
feet  one  subsequently  formed  aeeoarding  to  the  Simple  Order. 

Pres.  1.  3.  ah,  2.  a^e,  pL  ajon ;  imperf.  ahte ;  iimn.  ajan; 
part,  past  a^en,  to  owe^  oum.  Also  eombmed  with  the  nega- 
tiye  ne :  naS,  nahte. 

Pres.  1.  8.  an,  2.  unne,  pi.  unnon;  imperL  utSe;  infin. 
uxman ;  part,  past  (2e)ttimai,  to  grant. 

Pres.  1.  3.  can,  2.  cunne  or  canpt,  pi.  cunnon ;  imperf. 
cu])e ;  infin.  cmmaa ;  pairt.  past  (se)cu^x  to  ean^  he  MejXe,t. 

J>099eL 

Preeu  1.  3.  beak,  2.  biQe^  pi.  bu^on ;  imperf.  bohte ;  infin. 
bujan,  to  he  good  for,  worth. 

Prea.  1.  3.  beap,  2.  beapyr^  pL  bojvpoa ;  subj.  buppe ;  im- 
perf. boppte  ;  infin.  beapan,  to  dare. 

Pres.  1.  3,  ^eman,  2.  jemanpc ;  pi.  ^emunon ;  imperf.  ^e- 
munbe ;  infin.  ^emunan,  to  remmbear. 

Pres.  1,  3.  maej,  2.  miht,  pi.  ma^on ;  subj,  me^e  (maj^e)  ; 
imperf.  mihce  (nxt^te)  ;  infin.  ma^an,  to  ma/g,  eon,  he  able. 

tVes.  1.  3.  motr,  2.  moft,  pL  moton ;  subj.  mote ;  imperf. 
mofte,  mag,  might,  must. 

Pres.  1.  3,  pceal,  2.  pccalt,  pi.  pceolon  (pcolon) ;  subj. 
pcyle;  imperf.  pceolbe;  infin.  pculan,  shaU^  owe. 

Pres.  1.  3.  pat,  2.  papt,  pL  piton;  imperf.  pipte  (pipre) ; 
subj.  pite;  imper.  pite,  pitai$ ;  infin.  pitan;  ger,  to  pitanne; 
part.  pres.  pitenbe ;  part,  past  piten,  to  tniow.  Also  njt»n. 
not  to  hnom, 

2k2 
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Pres.  1.  3,  ]^app,  2.  feajipt  or  fujipe,  pi.  ]»upfon;  Bubj. 
yvLjife;  imperf.  ]K)p]:te;  infin.  feappn,  to  need. 

AXTXILIiiBIEB,  ETC. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has  no  future  tense,  the  present  being 
used  to  express  both  the  present  and  the  future ;  pill  and 
fceal  are  used  only  to  express  willy  duty,  etc.  The  present 
of  beon  has  usually  a  future  sense.  The  perfect  and  the 
pluperfect  are  formed,  as  in  English,  by  the  verb  habban,  to 
have,  as  ic  hebbe  or  hs&pbe  ^elujrob,  I  have  or  had  lov^. 
There  is  no  passive  voice,  the  passive  being  expressed  by 
means  of  the  auxiliaries  pefan,  peop)>an,  and  beon,  as  ic  eom 
or  peoptSe  (je)lufob,  lam  loved;  ic  paef  or  peoptS  (je)lufob, 
etc. 

Impersonal  verbs  are  as  in  other  tongues,  as  hit  pin9,  it 
rains ;  hit  jelimpS,  it  happens,  etc. 

SYNTAX. 

I.  SxiinjAx  or  Nouirs. 

Nouns  of  time,  answering  to  the  question  hoto  long  f  are 
put  in  the  ace.  or  abl. 

Answering  to  when  f  they  stand  in  the  abl.,  dat.  with  on» 
or  gen. 

Measure,  value,  age  and  the  like  are  used  in  the  gen. 

The  matter,  to  which  a  measure  is  applied,  generally 
stands  in  the  gen.  as  hunb  mittena  hps&tef,  a  hundred 
measures  qf  wheat. 

The  means  or  instrument  stands  in  the  abl.  or  dat.,  with  or 
without  the  prep,  mib,  with, 

II.  Syntax  of  AnjBCTrvBs. 

Adjectives,  generally  speaking,  but  particularly  those 
denoting  want,  desire,  knowledge,  remembrance  and  the  like, 
have  a  gen.  of  the  noun  which  defines  them,  as  p eof  pana^ 
wanting  money ;  a&tep  ^eopn,  desirous  of  food. 

Adjectives  denoting  pleasure,  profit,  injury  and  the  like, 
govern  a  dat.  as  eaJlum  anbpenj,  aeceptixble  to  all;  j^hpylcum 
unnyt,  useless  to  every  one. 

Comparatives  require  ])onne  or  fe,  than,  with  a  nonmu,  or 
an  abl.  or  gen.  without ;  superlatives  require  a  gen. 
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III.  Syntax  of  Veebs. 

Verbs  of  naming  have  an  accus.  of  tlie  object  named,  and 
a  nomin.  of  the  name,  as  ]>one  un^emehce  eapjan  pu  mihc 
baran  hapa,  the  immoderately  timid  thou  mayeat  call  hare. 

R»ban,  to  rule,  counsel,  abpejban,  to  draw  {a  sword), 
tobpejban,  to  cast  off  {sleep)  govern  an  abl.,  as  fenben  hi 
yy  pice  pa&ban  mofton,  while  they  might  rule  the  realm ;  an  op 
Jam  fry  fpeopbe  abpseb,  one  of  them  drew  a  sword. 

Verbs  of  bidding,  forbidding,  serving,  following,  obeying, 
consenting  to,  opposing,  pleasing,  trusting,  injuring,  etc., 
govern  a  dat. 

Verbs  of  motion,  also  onbpa&ban,  to  dread,  often  have  a 
redundant  dat.  of  the  subject,  as  ^a  ]>e  pptS,  yo  forth  ;  him 
fa  8cylb  ^epat,  Scyld  then  departed,     »  ^ 

Verbs  of  desiring,  needing,  tempting,  wondering  at,  using^ 
remembering,  forgetting,  ceasing,  etc. ;  also  penan,  to  hope ; 
neopan,  to  visit,  govern  a  gen.,  as  pe  jepilniatJ  fpif ef  pit$  eop, 
we  desire  peace  with  you ;  hpy  panbi^e  je  mm  ?  why  tempt  ye 
mef  h\  J)«f  ne  jymbon,  they  cared  not  for  that. 

Some  impersonals  govern  the  person  in  the  ace.  or  dat. ; 
hit,  it,  is  often  omitted,  as  h^jpa^  hine,  he  is  htmgry  ;  hipe 
jebypa^,  it  becomes  her.  Others  have  besides  a  gen.  of  the 
remote  object,  as  f one  pelican  lypt  anpealbef,  the  wealthy 
lusts  after  power. 

Syntax  or  Pbbpobitions. 

The,  fdllowmg  govern  the  accus. :  jeonb,  through,  over ; 
}mph,  through;  pi^-SBftan,  behind,  after;  ymb  (ymbe),  about. 

These  govern  the  dat.  be  (bi,  bij),  of,  about,  by;  op,  off, 
from,  of;  Fpam,  from,  by ;  aet,  at,  to;  Co,  to;  into,  into; 
a&p,  ere,  before ;  f eop,  far,  far  from ;  unpeop,  near ;  neah 
(nean),  nigh;  jehenbe,  near,  handy;  »ptep,  after;  bupan, 
on-upan,  above;  bea&ptan  (bs&ptan),  behinban,  after,  behind; 
beheonan,  on  this  side;  butan,  without,  outside;  betpynan 
(betpeonum,  betpeonan),  between,  among,  to-emnep,  along  ; 
to-mibbep,  on-mibban,  amid;  bmnan,  pii$-mnan,  on-mnan, 
within,  inside ;  aetpopan,  topopan,  Se/ore;  topeapb,  towards; 
to-eacan,  besides. 

^Snblanj,  along,  governs  a  gen. 

The  foUowing  govern  the  accus.  or  dat. :  pope  and  bepopan, 
before;  onbutan,  aboi^t,  around;  ot5,  unto,  till,'  uppon,  upon; 
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innan  (innon),  tnikin ;  on,  in^  •«,  miA)  ;  <on-) jeman^  among  ; 
becpeox,  betwixt^  among;  utan  (uton),  piiSutan,  wiikouty 
ouUide;  opep,  over;  iinbep,  under;  tojeanef,  oi^jeaa,  to- 
toards^  agamtt ;  be^eonban,  heyond. 

Yoji,  for y  and  mib,  with^  govern  the  accus.,  abL,  or  dat. 

y\^,  against^  wUhy  goveniB  the  accus.,  dat.,  or  gen. 

A  preposition  sometimes  stands  after  its  case^  as  hi  hun 
mib  f  »con,  theg  9at  loith  him. 

Ymbucan  is  sometimes  divided,  aSy  jmb  haaqieb  ocan, 
about  coekcrowmg. 

Syntax  op  CoirjuircTioirft. 

The  following  leqiiire  the  verb  in  the  indicative:  anb,  and; 
eac,  eke,  also;  ac,  but,for^  Lat.  nam;  fj^  eo;  ppa  fpa.  mag; 
Jm,  )K)nne»  then;  )>a, )«)«,  tohen^  as;  (fop)  hpy,  to^/  mib]ry^ 
()»e),  mib  ]wm  (^),  when^  wbiie;  ^nben,  wftsife;  p^^"'^* 
mnoe ;  o^$6c^ — ot$t$e,  oStSe-t^^e^— ot^e,  and  otSSe  ^par--<^StSe> 
ettAer— or;  je — ge  and  »S)^]^  S^ — ^  weU—^aSy  lidk — and; 
fpa-]>eah  and  (^eah-)  hp»^e,  yeif,  netTer^AtffaM;  nalaep— -ae, 
«o/  only — but;  (pop)  J>y  (}>e),^,  because^  therefore. 

The  following  reqmre  the  subjunctive :  ]>»t,  ]wtte,  ^Ao^ ; 
^eah-(]>e),  though;  |>onne  and  hpsenne,  10^;  hpep  (lipBp), 
fciAefv;  ]7-l»r  (-!«),  ^<;  co  )H>n  (-J>e),  tn  onlcr  that;  a-jpy 
— ^])e,  «o  much  the-^as ;  o9,  ot$]>»t,  v/ntil ;  »p,  »p)«m  (^), 
ere^  before;  hpaBj)ep  (-fe)  and  pam — pam,  whether — or; 
^p,  if;  nemne,  n»}Xie,  n^Jie,  wdesSj  except;  hu,  humeta, 
how.  •    ^ 

pu  ne,  with  an  indicative,  and  hp8&]»^,  with  a  subjunctive, 
are  used  to  make  propositions  interrogative,  as  hu  ne  bofS 
manpulle  fpa  p  do  not  the  wicked  do  so  ?  hpasSep  ^e  nu  pecan 
jolb  on  cpeopum  ?  do  ye  now  seek  gold  on  trees  ?  Cpypt  ]hi, 
(»  pe^  ^u  p  sayest  thou  I  answer  the  same  purpose  with  an 
indicative,  as  cpe]^  ^e  hsebbe  ^e  pupol  ?  have  ye  meat  ?  pegfc 
bu  me^  pe  bhnba  ])one  blmban  l»ban  ?  can  the  blind  lead  the 

Ucon  (utan)  with  an  infinitive  expresses  a  wish,  as  uton 
jan,  let  us  go. 

Two  or  more  negatives  are  frequently  used,  as  ne  pep  ]ni 
na,  weep  not. 

Bucan  (buton),  but^  only,  takes  ne  before  it,  as  pe  nabba5 
bucon  pif  hlapap,  we  have  but  five  loaves. 
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Note. — All  substantives  ending  in  a,  fcype  (fcipe),  hab,  and  bom,  are 
masculine.  Those  in  uns,  ner  (nyr,  nif ),  are  feminine.  Words  be- 
ginning with  the  prefix  a  or  se  are  ranged  according  to  their  roots. 


S,  eyer,  always 

^c,  but,  for,  Lat.  nam,  enim 

^C3*an,  ashes 

Ire-acjian  "J 

I^ahjian  Tto  ask,  be  informed 

I^axian    L     of,  hear  say,  or  teU 

tShxian       ) 

^Tb,  IB.  pile 

^1,/.  disease 

JE,f.  law 

JEbylstJ,/.  indignation 

.^Scep,  m.  field,  acre 

.ffibpe,/.  yein,  nenre 

JBfen,  flL  eyening 

-ffinie,  ever 

Mj^,  after,  again 

^^frt}  •«-»'»*.««* 

Myteji,  next,  second,  after 
^]:cep-}7lSenbe,  follower,  succes- 
sor 

.^hjn&p,  everywhere,  on  all  sides 
-^S^^P>  either,  both ;  nsl'ep  s^ 

.  .  .  se,  both  .  .  .  and 
^Ic,  each,  every.    See  Ylc 
^Imihtis,  almighty 
.^ts&p,  honest,  good,  honourable 
.M}>eobisny]->  exile,  foreign  parts 
^menne,  desolate 
MmetiS,  waste,  desert 
.iB)mob,  pusillanimous 
iBmS,  any  I 


u^nhc,  imique,  excellent 

^ji,  ere,  before;  npop,  earlier; 

»pejt,  first 
Mj^  n.  brass 

^p-basom,  in  days  of  old 
^p-ealbe,  formerly 
^pen,  of  brass 
^penb,  R.  errand,  message 
Le-»penbian,  to  obtain  by  message 
^penbpaca,  messenger,  ambasssr 

dor 
^pejt,  erst,  first 
JEpnan.    See  Ypnan 
L«^epnan,  to  get  by  running 
^ppa,  former 

Mt,  at,  with,  in 
JSic,  m.?  food 
^cs»bepe,  together 
Le-seocpeb,  poisoned 
Mjnyt,  disgrace 
JBpylme,/.?  spring,  soUrce 

MM,  noble,  precious 

MfSehn's,  m.  noble,  prince 

a^an,  pret.  ahce^  to  own,  possess, 

have 
Sgeu,  own 

Le-asman,  to  appropriate 
!Shf  an,  ashes 
TThjian,  to  ask 
Shte.    See  3^an 


^P;}  anywhere 
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Xmbefi,  m.  a  certain  resael  or  mea- 

Bure 
TCmbjpne,  fitYOurable  (wind) 
Xn,  for,  on 
3Cn,  a,  one;  ane,  alone 
Xna,  -e,  alone,  only 
Xnbib,  11.  delay,  expectation,  at- 
tendance 
SCnbusan,  pret.  -beah,  pi.  -buson, 

to  bow,  submit 
TTnb,  and 

SCnbepi,  worth,  ralue 
TTnblans,  along 

Xnblyjren,/.  sustenance,  substance 
Xnbjueban.    See  Onbp»ban 
TTnbpyf  ne,  terrible,  formidable 
SCnbplita,  face,  countenance 
TCnbpyjibe,  n.  answer 
Xnfealbnef ,  simplicity 
SCnpnban,  to  find.    See  Finban 
Xi^e,  anxious 

TTnsean,  against.  See  On^ean 
TTnsilban,  to  pay.  See  lirdban 
Xnsm,  n.  beginning,  undertaking, 

enterprise 
TCn^innan.    See  On^nnan 
Xnsitan,  to  know,  be  acquainted 

with 
TCnsobian,  pret.  an^obe  (an  error 

or  contraction  for  ansobobe),  to 

indemnify 
3!nhcnef ,  image,  idol,  statue 
I^-anmetan,  to  encourage 
TCnpsDbnef ,  unanimity 
Xuptzan,  to  stay  in.  See  Lepetan 
ffnjyn,/.  sight,  spectacle 

Snpealba,  monarch 
7S!npis,  m.  single  combat 

^'Sfean!  to  answer 

ffpbpebe,  the  country  of  the  Obo- 
tritffi,  a  Slawish  people  to  the 
north  of  the  Old-Saxons,  in- 
habiting the  greater  part  of 
Mecklenburg 

^,/.  wealth,  income 

Sji,/.  mercy,  honour 

^P)/*  possession 

Xp,  n.  brass 


Xp-Seocepe,  brass-founder 
Le-apian,  to  honour,   hare   pity 

on 
TCjnns,  honour 
TTpleaf,  Toid  of  honour,  base 
TTphc,  honourable. 
?Cpn.    See  Ypnan 

TCpes,  away 

7[^S-cuman,  to  come  away,  escape. 

See  Human 
^Lxian.    See  Ireacpan 
Sxfan,  ashes 
'X^,  m.  oath 
7n>ep,  either 
3>um,  son-in-law 

B. 
Ba,/.  n.  dat  bam,  both 
Bsecbopb,  larboard,  left 
B»b.    See  Bibban 
B»j:ran.    See  Be»]:tan 
ISe-b»p,  It.  f  conduct,  behaTiour 
Bttpnan,  to  burn,  pret.  bapn,  pL 

bupnon,  y.  n. 
B»'$,  m.  bath 
Ban,  n.  bone 
Bahan,  to  bathe 
Be»p;an,  behind 
Beah,  inclined.    See  Bas&n 
Bealb,  bold 

Le-bealh.    See  Cebelsan 
Beam,  m.  tree,  beam 
Beapn,  n.  child 
Beapn-team,  m.  progeny 
Bebicsan,  to  sell.    (Sse  Bicsan 
Bebob,  n.  command,  order 

Bee,  gen.  dat.  abl.  slug.  nom.  and 

ace  pi.  of  boo,  book 
Becuman,    to   come  upon.     See 

Luman 
Beb,  R.  bed 

Bebeljran,  to  bury.    See  Delran 
TT-beben,  demanded.    See  Bibban 
Bebpijran,  pret.  -bpajr,  pi.  -bpiyon, 

to  drire 
Bepinsen,  encompassed.  SeeBcfon 
Bejrapan,  to  betake.    See  Fapan 
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X-belsan 
Le-belsan 


Bepon,  to  contain,  comprise;  utan 

bepon,  to  encompaas.    See  Fon 
Be|:opan,  before 

B^an       /  to  venerate,  cultirate^ 
Besaxisan\      encompass.  Seel^an 
B^en,  m.  both 
Beseonbon,  beyond 
Besmnan,  pret.  -^aiif  pi.  -s^nnon, 

to  begin 
Besit»n    )  pret.  -^eaiic,  to  get,  ob- 
Be-sy^an)      tain 
Behabban,  to  comprise 
Bebatan,  pret.  -bet,  to  promise 
Bebeajrbian,  to  behead 
Bebealban,    3   pers.    -hylt,  pret. 

-beolb,  to  hold,  observe,  see 
Bdihban,  to  close  up.    See  To- 

bbban 
Bebylban,  to  flay 
Belabian,  to  unload,  exculpate 

ra  pers.  -byls«,  pret. 
-bealh,  pi.  bnl^on, 
I    to  enrage,  incense 
Belicsan,  to  enclose.    See  Lacsan 
Bebf  an,  pret.  belap,  part,  behpen, 

to  remain 
Belucan,  pret.  -leac,  pi.  -lucon,  to 

lock,  dose;  part,  belocen 
Belytesian,  to  circumvent 
Benu»tan,   to    presume,    esteem 

(oneself?)    Ger.  vermessen?    I 

am  not  aware  of  the  occurrence 

of  this  verb  in  any  other  author 
Bemupcman,  to  murmur 
Ben,/,  prayer 

Bena,  supplicant,  supplicating 
Bennman,  to  deprive,  take  away 
Benaman,  to  name 
Benb,  m.f.  band,  bond 
I^benb,  bound.    See  Bmban 
Le-benban,  to  lay  in  bonds 
Bemman,  pret.  benam,  part,  be- 

nmnen,  to  take  away,  deprive  of 
X-beoban,     to   announce.       See 

Beoban 
Beoban  I  pret.  -beab,  pi.  -bu- 
Be-beoban  l>  bon,  to  command, 
He-beoban  J  enjoin,  offer 
Beops^n  "^  pret.  beaph,  pi.  bup- 
I^e-beopsan  >  son,  part,  -bopsen, 
Bnpsan       )     to  save,  secure 


Beoph,  m.  mountain 

Beopmaf ,  the  people  inhabiting 
the  country  called  Biarmalan(]^ 
east  of  the  Dwina.  See  Aall, 
note  to  Snorri,  i.  p.  77 

Le-beotian,  to  threaten,  promise 

Bepan       (?'«*'  -b»r,  part,  -bo- 

'      t    brmg  forth 
Bepa,  bear 

Bepeapan,  to  bereave  of,  plunder 
B^n,  of  bearskin 
Bepftan,  pret  bs&pj^,  pi,  bupj^on, 

to  burst 
Bef»tian,  to  beset,  lie  in  wait  for 
Befapon,  beheld.    See  Seon 
Berceapian,  to  see,  observe 
Berceo&an,  pret.  befceat,  to  shoot, 

dart,  rush,  precipitate 
Befcupin,  pret.  -fceaj:,  pi.  -fcuf on, 

to  shove,  push 
Bepcypan,  pret.  -fceap,  to  shave 
Befem,  besom,  broom,  rod 
Befencan,  to  sink:  v.  a. 
Befensan,  to  singe,  scorch,  bum 
Bepncan,  pret.  -ranc,  pL  -funcon, 

to  smk,  V.  n. 
Bepttan,  pret.  -r»t,  part,  -reten, 

to  besiege 
Befpon,  drawn,   attracted.     See 

^fpanan 
Berppecan,    to   talk   about,    an- 
nounce, complam.    See  Sptiecan 
Bertelan,  pret.  rt»l,  to  steal,  i.  e. 

togocUmdestinely 
Benncan,  pret.  -rpac,  pL  -fpicon, 

to  deceive,  calumniate,  betray, 

circumvent;    befpice  beon,    to 

deceive 
Befypian  >  to  ensnare,  circumvent, 
Beppian  y      plot  against 
Bet,  better,  adv,  >ybet,  the  better 
Betsscan  )  pret.-t»hte,to  commit, 
BetKcean)      entrust,  deliver 
Betan       C^    °"*^®    reparation, 
ne-becan  ]     **^°^  repM',  betan 
(    ryp,  to  make  up  a  Are 
Betepe,  comp.  of  sob,  better 
Betosen,  covered,   from   beteon. 

SeeTeon 
Betrt,  best 
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Becnz 

Bc^niz  kbetWMDy  amongf 

Bccpu  J 

5^;^^Jl)etweeii.«iu«ig 

BeKTium,  to  doie,  flAmt 
Bq»eo|icin,  to  wodc  awer,  or  oorer. 


Bepeoppan  >  loet.  -peapp,  pL  -pup- 
Bejiyppan  y     pen,  to  out 
BcfM^nan,  to  deileiid 
Bejuobaiit  pret.  -puib,  pL  -iniubwi, 

to  nind  about 
Bepitan,  piet.  bqnj-tse,  totake  care 

or  diaigeof^  commiid 
Bepopen,    aheddiiig   tean,   ftmn 

pepan 
JM^ybian,  to  faroe,  enconipaia? 
BeHrbaiiy  to  uigOy  impel 

^^JpretT)ohtt.tobny 

Ce-bicnian,  to  aignify,  ahow 
Biban      '^poet  -bab,  pL  -biboii, 
X-biban   >     to  afaide^  stay,  eon- 
Ce-bibaa^     timie 
Bibban      )pret   b^b,   to   piay, 
Ke-bibban  (     warship,  demand 
X-bibban,  to  solidt,  obtain  bysolici- 

tation.    See  Bibban 
Ce-bisan,  to  bow,  subdiie 
Bdibban,  to  Etc  by  or  on 
Bii^ntnep ,  meeknem,  gentleneai 

Bmban        (**^"*f"t*.^  '^ 

^•^^-   I    ^^^"^^ 

Bmnan,  wi^ni 

Bifceop,  bishop,  priest 

Bifceophab,  priesthood 

Bifmep)  infiimy,  ignominy,  blaa- 

Birmop  5     phemy,  mockery 

Bifmepian.    See  'Mjrypncfuan 

Birmophc,  diagraoefiil,  ignominfr- 
ons,  squalid 

Birmpans*  insnit,  ignominy,  dis- 
grace 

BifpeL,  n.  proverb 

Bir,  m.?  bit,  bite 

X-bican,  pret.  -bac,  pL  -bi»m,  to 
bite 

Bitep,  bitter 


Kac  btaek,  crlvpabp  €k!r.  Utidi 
BlBb,/finnt 
Blnbpe,/  boil,  tomomr 
Be-falanb,  %.?  mingUng;  fnap-^^ 

Uanb,  snow-BtOEm 
Le-bletjian,  to  bless 
Blmbhce,  blindly 

Bhmian     }  prat,  bhm  (Uob)  pL 
X-blmnan  3      blimnon,  to  eease 
BtiSj  blithe^  taxarioas,  joyfU 
BhIShce,  blithely,  joyfhBy 
BhlSnef,  blitheness,  gladness 
B]ab,ii.Uood 

Blob-bpync,  ai.  blood-drinking 
Mob-syce,  JR.  Moodshed 
Blobis,  bloodjr 

Bkb-pyne,  ai.  effhsion  of  blood 
I^e-bloc,  11.  sacrifice 
Blotan,  to  sacriflee 
Blo&ms,  aaorifioe 
Boo,/,  book 
Boc-&Enb,  n.  land  hdd  by  charter 


£e-bob,  n.  order,  ordinance 
£e-lMibian,  to  annonnce 
Le-bosoi,  inhabited,  from  bnsan 
3-bolsen  >  exasperated,  angry. 
Le-bo^n  3      See  Shd^an 
Ce-bopen,  bom,  from  bepan 
Boc,yi  atonement,  frcmi  be&an 
Bpo^  broad,  wide-spread 
BpabuB,  to  widen,  extend,  spread 
Bp»b,/.  breadtii 
Bpnban      )  to  spread,  extend, 
Le-lmnban)      widen 
Bpw,  breath,  Taponr 
I^bpec,  n.  breaking,  breach 

Spret.  -bpasc,  part  -bpo- 
oen,  to  brei^  captore 
bya8saalt,Lat.expiig- 
nare,  violate,  bnrst 
Bpeb,  a.  board,  tablet 

lie-bpeban  ^     ^^ 

Bpebenb,  conning,  crafty 

Bpeopc,  H.  breast 

Bpe'Sep,  dat.  and  abl.  of  bpolSep 

Bpmsan      )pret.      bpohce^     to 

Le-bpmpm)      bring 

Bpoc,  a.  misery,  affliction,  tnmUe 
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i^MNaan      )to    afliet,    distnst, 
I^-bpociaa  |     maim,  half  kiU 

BpofmaB,  to  decaj 
J^hpapeOf  bfmrad      • 
Bpo^p,  brother 
ISerbpo>op]-ape,  Inwtfaeriiood 
Le-bpoiSpa  )  brethMn,     bratfaeDi ; 
I^e-bpo'Sim^      Ger.  Gebriider 
Bpucan,  psk.  bpeac,  pLbpncoii,  to 

epjoy,  lue,  eat 
BpycS»/.  bridge 
BpycfS,  tneaki.    SeeBpeoan 

Bpyae^ «.  bnniiiig^  Use 

^3  pen.  byiS,  pret. 
Bnan  \  bobe,  part  -bun  to 
Le-buan  i     inbabk,  dweSX,  eol- 

Buf  an*  aboTe 

Busan       rpret. -beiA,pL-bi«oii, 

ne.busan(     rerolt,  inhaWt 
t^bim,  inhabited,  cultivated ;  from 

buan 

ne-bunben.    See  Bmdan 

Bupsenba-lanb,  Bornholm 

Bupsenban,     the      BmyindianB. 

Theiie  in  JElfied's  time  appear 

to  haye  dwelt  to  the  north  of  the 

Oati.    We  find  them  at  another 

period  on  the  east  bank  of  the 

Oder.    They  hare  giren  name 

to  tlM  isle  of  Bomhohn  (Bor- 

gundar-holm) 

Buph-leobe,  m.  pi,  citizens 
Bnphpapn,/.  townsfolk,  inhabitants 
Butan,  buton,  but,  sare,  except, 

imless,  without 
BQfca,both 

I^e^ycsan,  pret.  -bohre,  to  buy 
Byse,  m.  bending,  angle 
Be-bylb,  emboldened 
ByijHthce^  imiocentlj,  meddy 
Byn,  oultiTatedf  from ' 
Ere-bypb,/.  birtii 


Bypbert,  of  best  btrtii 
Bypele,  cup-bearer 
Bypsei^/.  seindchre 
He-bypian.  y.  impera.  to  happen 
BypiS,  dat  abl,  and  nam.  fl  of 
buph ;   also  of  beoph,  mound, . 
barrow,  sepulchie 
Bypisen,/.  sepulchie^  graye 
Bypoan,  pret»  bapn,  pi  bupBon,  lo 

bum.    Lat.  ardere 
Byren,/.  example,  precept 
I^byrmepian,  to  treat  with  con- 
tumely, maltreat 


Lapoepn,  a.  prison 

Larepe,   CflBsar,   emperor;    Ger. 

feaiser 
Lapl,  m.  basket 

Lealb,  cold 

Leap,  m.  chap  (as  in  chapman), 
chattel,  commodity 

L^SS^ianf^^y 
Leap-fop,  a.  merchant-ship 
Leaf.    See  Leof an 
Lenpa,  champion,  soldier 
Lene,  bold,  yaliant 
Lennan,  to  bring  forth 
TT-ceopFan,  pret.  aceepj:,  to  cat,  cut 

off,  part,  acopf  en 
LeopF-8&z,  /.  aze 
Leopian,  to  murmur 
Leopl,  m.  churl,  peasant 
Leoran      JP'^*'  "^^r,  «-  -^cape, 
Le-ceoranl      pL -cnpon,  part -co- 
De-ceoranj     pen,  to  choose^  elect 
Libms,  chiding 
Lilb,  a.  child 
Lipice,/.  church,  temple 
Ll»ne,  dean,  completely 
Lla'5,  m.  doth,  garment 
Lhf,  M.  shore,  cUff        % 
Lluh,  m,  rock 
Llubis,  craggy,  rocky 
Llufe,  narrow  pass,  strait 
Llypian,  to  call 
Lneop,  n.  knee 
Lniht,  boy«  youth 
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Lnihdiab,  boyhood 

^^T^  I  to  crush,  orerthrow 

Loopca,  conort 

7-copeii,  chosen.    See  Leofan 

LopB,  11.  com 

Lortian,  to  tempt 

Lor,  cot,  cottage 

Lpmft,  pL  cpapaif,  m.  craft,  derioe, 

power 
X-cp»p»a,  to  resolye,  devise? 
Le-€p»ftsuuit  to  strengthen,  render 

powerM 
Lpv^n^,  crafty,  poweriVil 
Lp»c-p»n,  m.  cart-wain;  chariot, 

car 
Lpcopan,  pret.  cpeap,  pL  cpupon, 

to  creep 
Lpiften,  christian 
Lpiftenbom,  Christianity 
Lpifbeneft,  most  christian 
Luca'^ 

Luca  >  quick,  liring 
Laoo3 
Lnman,  3  pers.  cymV,  pret  com,  to 

come 
X-coman,  to  come,  be  bom.    See 

Lnman 
Luiinan :  ic  can,  pL  cannon ;  pret. 

ctfSe,  pi.  ca'Son,  to  know,  be 

able,  can 
Ke-connian,  to  try,  attempt 
Lnpon      '^ 
X-cupon   >  see  Leofan 
Lc-cupon  J 
Xsu%    known,    manifest.        See 

Ly^an 
LutSon.    See  Lminan 
Lpacian,  to  qnake 
Lpacnns,  quaking 
Lpealm,  m.  mortality,  pestilence, 

plague 
X-<:pelan,  pret.  acp»l,  to  die,  perish 
Lpdhm     \  pret.  q^ealbe,  to  slay, 
X.^7eUai4     kill 
Lpeman      i  ^  conciliate,  please 


Le-cpeman 

9**^  I  queen,  woman 


Lp^ner 


2C-cpencan,  to  quench 

Lpenlanb,  the  country  between  the 


Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  White 
Sea,  including  Finmark 

Lpen-f»,  m.  the  White  Sea 

/'3p.  cpy^,  pret.  cpvS, 

Epe'San      \     pi.  cpee^n,  to  say, 

Ce-cpe1$an  1     speak,  agree  on,  de- 
C     Clare 

Lpic,  quick,  living 

Linlman,  to  kill 

LpybfUBben      >/.  compact,  cove- 

Ere-cpybiiKben  3      nant 

Lyl,  m.  leathern  hag 

Lyle,  iR.  cold 

Lym^,  comes.    See  Human 

Lyn,  H.  kin,  kind,  sort,  race 

]je-cynb,  k.  nature;  a4i.  nataral 

LvDe,  royal;  used  as  a  prefix,  as 
cyne-cynner,  of  royal  race 

Lynebom,  kingd<»n 

Lynehce,  royidly,  nobly 

Lyne-pice,  n.  kingdom 

Lyne-red,  k.  royal  seat  or  resi- 
dence 

Lymns   ^king 
Lynmsc) 
Lypepen,  of  copper 

j^  >  m.  time,  occasion 

Lyppan      ) 

i;e-cyppan  >  to  turn,  letom 

Ije-Gippan  ) 

Lypice,/.  diurch 

tyi^f/- chest,  box 

Lvban       CP'®*'     -cy^^be,      cybbe, 

Ey^>u,  /.  countiy 


Daeb,/.  deed 

Dnbbor,/.  penance,  repentance 

D»S,  m.  day;  pL  bagi^ 

D»l,  m.  part 

DmAan      >  to  deal,  divide^  distri- 

Ce-b»lan )      bute  » 

Ce-ba]renian,  to  be  fitting 

IVe-bapenhce,  fittingly 

Dalamenfan,    the   Dalamensg,   a 

SlaTonic  people,  formeriy  i^- 

biting  Silesia 
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Deab,  dead 

Deablic,  deadly 

Deapninsa,  secretly 

Deappan,  ic  beap  (beop)  pe  bupjioD, 

pret.  bopjte,  to  daro 
Dea-S,  m.  death 
I^-belr,  fi.  delying,  digging 
Deljran     )  pret.  bealp,  pi.  bulfoo, 
^-belfan  )      to  delr^  dig 

^^  J  m.  loss,  detriment 

ISe-beman,  to  doom,  sentence 
Denameapc,  Denmark;  though  not 
in  the  modem  sense,  hut  the 
then  Danish  proYinoes  of  Skaane 
(Scania)  and  Halland,  which 
were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Danes,  and  constituted  a 
part  of  that  kingdom  until  1658, 
when  they  were  ceded  to  Sweden 

Deo>'ol-cp»]pt,  m.  dlahoUcal  art 

Deep olsylb,  n.  idol,  idolatry 

Deopilsylb-huf ,  n.  heathen  temple 

Deop,  n.  deer,  heast 

Depian,  to  hurt,  injure,  annoy 

Die,  fn.  dike,  ditch 

Disel,  dark,  secret 

Diselnef,  darkness,  secret,  mystery 

Dohtop,  daughter 

Dom,  m.  doom,  authority,  dignity 

Don       C^  P®"-  ^^^  ^^^^  P'^®*- 
ne-bon)     bybe,part.sebon,todo, 
.  (.    make,  reduce,  hrmg 

S-bon,  to  do,  take,  remoye,  release. 

See  Don 
Dopjre'    See  Deanpan 
TT-bpnban.    See  Onbp»ban 
7C-bp»)tai,  drive  out,  expel 
Le-bp8&j:ebnef,  grief,  sorrow 
Dpeam,  m.  frenzy 
Dpecan      I  pret.  bpehte,  to  tor- 
£e-bpecan  {     ment,  afflict 
Le-bnsfBJif    to   perplex,  trouble, 

ISe>bpe]%blic,  turbid,  dense 
Dpenc,  m.  drink,  potation 
!X-bpencan,  to  drown,  v.  a. 
Dpeosan,  3  pers.  bpjrS,  pret.  bpeah, 
pi  bpuson,  to  suffer,  sustain 


^J^n}  P^*-  ^P*f»  ^  ^"^®»  ^^^^ 

&e-bpi]:an,  to  be  wrecked.  See 
Dpijran 

Dpis,  dry 

ff-bpigan,  to  dry  up 

Dpihten,  m.  loid 

Dpmca,  drink 

Dpmcan,  pret.  bpanc,  pi.  bpuncon, 
to  drink 

TC-bpmcan,  to  be  drowned.  See 
Duncan 

Dpopa,  drop 

Dpuncen,  drunk 

^•bpuncen,  drowned.  See  Dpmcan 

Dpuncenny]-,  drunkenness 

Dpy,  wizard,  magician 

Dpycp8&]pt,  m.  witchcraft,  magic 

I^yhten,  lord 

Le-bpync;  it.  drinking 

Dpypan,  to  drip,  drop 

DuSulS,  /.  nobility,  flower  (of  a 
I>eople),  virtue 

Dulmun,  a  sort  of  large  ship,  dro- 
mond 

Dun,/,  down,  mountain 

Dupu,/.  door 

Duft,  n.  dust 

X-bps&fcan,  to  quench 

Le-bpola,  error,  heresy 

ISe-bpolman,  heretic 

Dybe.    See  Don 

^-bybe.    See  ^on 

£e-by):an,  pret.  -beaj:,  pL  -bufon, 
to  dive,  sink 

I^-byusian,  to  dung,  manure 

gyj^[dear,preeiou» 

Dypn,  dark,  secret 
Dypnan,  to  conceal 
DypS*  n-  folly.  Adj.  foolish 
Dypsaef,  follYt  delusion 

e. 

ea,  /.  river  ;  ea-SttnS>  course  or 

bed  of  a  river 
eac,  eke,  also 
eaca,  addition,  increase 
ease,  fi.  eye 
eahta,ei^t 
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eBhcacis  (hunbX  dg^tjr 

ealb^old 
ealbbom,  age 


ealbims,  age 
ea]l,aU 

^3^}coDrtnIj,ahn^ 

eanmrnde 
6apb,  a.  CTHinJT] 

eapiMui,  to  inhahil^  dwdl 
e^qpe«>  /.  difficile,  hndOnp, 

eapp>tSbce,  lu0%,  aorely 
eajis,  bod,  dodifiil,  eowndljr 
3^-capsiaii,  to  * 

etc. 
eapm,  nunrm 

6apin«  poor,  n 

Capmhce,  miienUy,  pitoOHlj 
Ije-capnum,  to  merits  emi 

eaftanc^  fiom  tiie  eai* 
eaqt-bw^  M.  east  part 
eapxnc^  in  tbe  eaik 
etLftaaasft,  etttaotmt 
eajxepeapb,  eastward 
eafdanb,  the  oomitij  of  tile  Ob6» 

wEstas^EstfaoBUL    SeeOfa 
eaftpyhte^  dna  eaak 
Caf&-yiiibiitaii»  aast  abo^ 
eapnnsa,  publicly,  openly 
eaS,  easier,  more  easQj.    See  YS 
ea«e,«a8ay 
Le-ea&Bcban,  to  bnmbln 

6a'6mobnef,  humility 
6oe^  eternal,  peipetoal 


8ee 


ecnyr,  eternity 
CbptCj  reproach,  < 
e^c,  again,  after 
eyc-as^an,  to  gif«  bade 

epc-sepenban,  to  tun  1 

gnde 
Cf.i/-fM|i;an,  to 

See8cc2;ni 

ese  J"-^'* 

ese^  su  acwe^  *a 
eseroll  fraudable 

aM^^to fiDOmr,  praaeentob  aMfi 

^^Jpenecntion 
eie,  iL  oil 

enjieob,/.  < 
eh^/.c& 

e^peab,  111.4 

eijwibis  l|.^s„ 

embe.    See  Ymbe 

embpttan.    SeeTmb  pecan 

^01^  eqnally  many 

emleof^  equally  pfeaam^ 

emkc    >  sinnlar  i  emhoe^  enmhce, 

enrahc)      similarly,  equally. 

Gam,  even,  eqnal;  co-mcomp.emne^ 
eqnatty,  ler^ ;  emnap,  more 
eqaafly;  on  ana,  simnitaneoiu 

emnet:,  m.?  plain,  leyel  ooontry 

emnlanse,  aloni^ 

emn-fccolepe^  oo-diaciple 

CmfapiS,  ecfnally  suniiwAd 

enbe,  SL  end,  extremity,  pavt 

enbemef,  after  aD,  aft  kngtift 

lie-enbian  J      ®^ 

enc,  m.  gimit 

n^^fSeetanandntsan 
Co|ii6->be0fuij^  i 
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ec^tS-cypepe,  earlih-tar,  Mtomen 
e&f^yBbpax^  m.  froit  of  earth 
eop'Spape,/  pL  InhabitaTitB  of  earth 
eop'S-pela,  ^ondanoe  of  earthly 

produce 
Cop,  you,  to  you 
epian,  to  plough 
ecan,  3  pers.  yt,  pret  mt^  to  eat 
et;t»n,for  etan,  toeat?  or  paituze? 

or  for  hettaa,  to  hunt? 
eubomane,  Arabia  Eudaimon 
ejM*  m.  R.  eonntiy 

F. 

Tte-ytL,  fee 

Faca;i)  It.  artifice^  dec^tiDn,  de- 

Facn  >      vice 

Facian,  to  castriTe,  pkri^  ^faene 

F»bqi,  &ther 

Fsbepa,  paternal  unek 

¥nbeji-efel,  m.  n.  fofeemal  cooEtry 

£e<f»bp«b,  related  through  tiie 

father 
Fns^*  ^^r  beautiM 
Fe&h'S,/.  feud,  hostility,  enmity 
Fttmnanhafr,  maidenhoiad 

S..]»jian,  to  fear 

F«pdbeJ     '**"'« 

Fs&phc,  sudden 

Fe&jr,  fast,  strong,  firm 

Fe&rte,  fast,  firmly,  doaely 

Fs&fte-boe,/.  fiut^bodc? 

Fs&ften, ».  fartnesS)  fortreia 

Fttfthc,  firm,  aecure 

FaBf&moh,firm 

(tofiiatenyfixr  oon- 
}     firm,  resdkfe, 
{_    efltaidish 

F»ftnyj*>  fastness  strength 

Fs&e,  It.  ressel;  pL  pucu 

F»t,fiit 

Faetelr,  n.  vessel 

FttubifliL     )  to  try,  eaipkxe^  at- 
Ik-fanbian )  tempt 


Fapan 
Ce-fapan' 


ISe-f  ansen,  csptmed^  taken  (pri- 
soner).   See  Fon 

f'piet,  fop,  to  fkw,  go, 
journey,  experience, 
capture,  nrrsge,  gain 
(a  victory),  die;  ge- 
papen,  departed,  dead 

S-pipan,  to  go  irom 

Ere-jrea,  joy 

Fealb,  m.  fbld 

Fealh.    See  Filhan 

Feap,  m.  buU 
Fcap,  few 

I^):eccaa,  pret.  -f dite^  (-feWDe)  to 
fetch,  seek,  get 

Fel,  n.  fell,  hide 
Fela,  much,  many 
Le-jrelaa,  to  fedl 

Fen-lanb,  n.  fen-land 

Feoh  (  "•  ca**l®»  money 

Le-jreoht,  n.  fij^  war 

Feohfcan     7  pret.  -jreaht,  pi.  -pA- 

TC-ireofatan^     txm,  to  flj^t 

i:.e-^eohrxn,tofight,gainbyfigh1aQg 

Feonb,  m,  foe 

Feonbf  ape,  enmity 

Feop,  far 

Feoph,  n.  life 

Feopm,/  feast 

Feop>a  -e,  fourth 

Feopep,  four;    peopepa  pum,  one 

and  four  others,  or  one  of  fimr? 
Feopep-per,  m.  c[uadmped,  cattb 
Feopeppcyte,  quadrangular 
Feopeptis,  forty 
FeopepciS^e,  fortieth 
Feopeptyne,  fourteen 
I^e-pepa,  comrade,  associate 
Fepian,  pret.  pepbe,  to  go,  msich 
ne-peppjsben,/.  fellowship 
Feppc,  fresh 

I^peppcipe^eUowBhipyCompanions 
ne-pett:,  fetched,  sent  for.     See 

I^epeccan 
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Fe>e,  gait,  locomotiye  power 
Fe>e-hepe,   si.    foot    anny, 

fimtry 
PiF,  Ave 
Tipccy  fifth;  pfce  healj:,  four  and  a 

half 

FijrtaSffiftf 
Fijxyne^  fifteen 
Filb,  open,  campaign 
Filhan,  piet.  fealh,  to  betake  one- 
self? 
Fmban     (P'!*'  ^^^  Pj-  P^^on, 

Finsep,  m.  finger 

Fipen-lii|%  m.  sinful  lost;  firom 

ppen,  sin,  and  luft,  Inst 
Fipmettan,  to  request?    In  the 

Cott  MS.  the  word  has  oyer  it 

in  a  later  hand  bsbon 
Fippa,  fturther 
Fire,  pi.  jxxaTf  m.  fish 
Fifca'S )  ta.  the  occupatioa  of  fifh- 
FifcotS)     ing 
Fircepe,  fisherman 
Fla, /l  arrow 
Fleah.    See  Fleogan 
Fleam, «.  fiigfat 
Flebe,  flood,  fiood-tide 
Fleosa,fiy 

Fleosan  )  pret.  jrleah,  pL  jlusoi^  ^ 
FleoQ     (    flee,fl7;}&nbe,fieeing 
Fleot,  water,  sea 
Flex,  SR.  fiax 

Le-fht,  a.  contest,  dispute 
Flocnuslum,  in  flocks 
Flob,  m.f.  a.  flood 
Flopan 
X-]4opan 
I^flopan 

Vinson.    See  Fleosan 
Flyma,  fngitire 

Fobpepe^  foidderer 
Folc,  fi.  folk,  people 
Folc-se]peoht,  a.  general  battle 
Folsepe,  follower,  successor 
Folsum,  to  follow 
FolsotS,  m.  train,  sernce,  Lat  mi- 
nisterium,  sequela 


pret.  -fleop,  to  flow, 
flood 


r  3  pers.  ]%h1S,  pret.  penSf 
Fon  \     part.    seFansen,     to 

Cc-fon     J     receiye,  take,  hegka^ 

C    Buooeedto 
Fop>/-  journey,  march 
Fop,  for,  on  account  of 
X-fop,    See  Xjrapan 
FopbtBfinan,  to  bum,  be  burnt 
Fopbeoban,  pret.  -beab,  pL  -babon, 

park  -boben,  to  forbid 
Fopbepan,  to  endure,  bear.    See 

Bepon 
Fopbpecan,     pret.    -bp»c,    part. 

-bpocen,  to  break,  yioUte 
Fopbusan,  pret.  -beah,  pL  -buson, 

to  eschew,  aroid 
Fopbypb,  obstacle,  hindrance 
Fopceopjan,  pret.  -oeapr,  pL  -cnp- 

pon,  to  cut,  serer 
FopcatS,  d^prared,  wicked 
FopcpeNtn,  to  accuse,  charge  with. 

SeeLpetSan 
Fopbonan,  to  coAdemn 
Fopbon,  to  foredo,  destroy,  also  to 

perish.    See  Don 
Fopbpipan,  to  drive.    See  Dpqpan 
Fope^  before 
Fope-silpan,  pret.  -salpt  pL  •S^- 

pon,  to  Taunt 
Foppeapb,  forward,  early 
FoT^leosan,  to  run   away.      See 

Fleosan 
Fopsan,  toforega    See  Can 
Fopsipm,  to  forgiye.    See  IVipm 

Fop^ni^d^8ent,cdmpliaat 

Fopsipier)  forgiyeness 
Fopsitan  >  pret.  -^etcc,  pi.  -siton, 
Fopsytan)     to  forget 
Fopsylban,  pret.  -s^alb,  pL  -sol- 

bon,  part  -solben,  to  pay,  requite 
Fophepsian,  to  rayage,  plunder, 

harm 
Fophepsuns,  ravaging,  deyastation 
Fopht,  afraid,  feaiM 
FophpnSBy  ?  about 
Fcmhynan,  to  bring  down,  reduce^ 

humble 
Foplaeban,  to  mislead 
Fonlaecan,  pret  p)plet,  to  leaye, 

toraake^  dismis8»  abandon,  allow 
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Fopleofmn,   3   pen.   •lyrt,  pret. 

-leaf,  pL  -lupon,  part,  -lopen,  to 

lose 
Foplicsan,  to  commit  incontinence, 

V,  refl. 
Foplop,  loss 

Fopma,  -e,  foremost,  first 
Fonmeltan,  to  be  consumed  b  j  fire. 

See  £remeltan 
Fopneah,  almost  all,  yerj  near 
Fopne^an,  to  doYote,  samflce 
Foprnman,    to    take   away    (by 

death),  destroy.    See  Nmian 
Fopoh,  broken 
Fopracan,  pret.  -foc,  to  reftise, 

aenj,  renounce 
Fopfa&eian,  to  beset,  lie  in  wait  for 
Fopfapon,  despised.    See  Fopfeon 
Fopfcapuns  >  metamorphosis,  fi- 
Fopfceapmis  (     cissitude? 
Foprcpipm,  pret.  -fcpaj:;  pi.  -fcpn- 

jron,  to  crop  off,  gnaw  off 
Fopfenban,  to  send  awaj,  banish 
Fopfeon,  to  despise.    See  8eon    « 
Foprepenner,  contempt 
Fopfittan,  to   obstruct,   occupy. 

See  Lepttan 
Fopflean,  3  pers.  -fly^.  pl.  -rloh, 

pi.  -floson,  part,  -flaxen  (-fle- 

Sen),  to  kill,  destroy,  beat 
FopfpiUan*  to  destroy 
Fopftanban,  to  stand  before.    See 

8tanban 
Fopfosian^ 

Fopfupian  I  to  pass  in  silence 
FoprypanJ 
Fopbenban,  to  bum 
Foppeopcan )  to    destroy,    make 
Foppypcan  )     criminal 
Foppeop>an,  to  perish.    See  |^eop- 

pan 
Foppypnan,  to  warn,  forbid,  deny, 

refuse 
FopiS,  forth,  on 
Fop>»m'^ 
Fop>am  >  because 
F<^>on  ) 
Fop>encan,  to  despise,  despond; 

):op>ohe,  despised.    See  Dencan 
Fopt^pipan,  to  go  forth,  die 
Fopt^Fapen,  departed,  dead 


See 


Fopl^-s^nban,  to  lead  forth 
FopiJ-serecsan,  to  say  forth. 

Secsan 
Fot,  m.  foot;  betpeoz  |>am  potum, 

t6te.a-t6te 

Sr^^an}*ofret,.dom 

^^  J  from,  by,  through,  of 

Fjiambusan,  to   desert,  abandon. 

See  I^busan 
Fpecenhce,  dangerously 
Fpcfehce,  wantonly,  lasciyiously 
f^Sea,  lord,  master 
Fjiesnan,  pret.  rp»S^i»  pl»  jpusnon, 

to  ask,  inquire  of 
Fpembe,  strange,  foreign 
Le-n^emian   )  to  efibct,  perpetrate, 
Ttcyjiemman  )     promote,  perform 
Fpeobom,  freedom,  liberty 
Le-nieosan,  pret.  -fpeobe,  to  free, 

emancipate 
Fpeonb,  friend 
Fpeonbpcipe,  friendship 
i^ieopan,  pret.  FP<>P>  P'*'*.  JTwpen, 

to  freeze 
Fpetan,  pret.  }:p»t,  to  doYOur 
Fpis,  free 
Fpman,  pret.  fpan,  pi.  j^iunon,  to 

ask,  inquire 


peace 
Fpi'Sian,  to  protect 
Fpoz,  m.  frog 

f^nm-,  first,  used  as  a  prefix 
Fpuma,  beginning 
Fpum-cenneb,  firstborn 
Fpum-fl»p,  m.  first  sleep 
FpymU,/.  beginning 
ISe-Fpynb,  friends,  used  aMectivdy 
Fusel,  m.  fowl,  bird 
Fuselepe,  fowler 
Fulsan,  to  follow 
Fulian,  to  corrupt,  rot 
Full,  full 
Fulleobon,  to  frdfil.    See  IVan 

/'to  complete,  accom- 
Fnllsan  }  pUsh,  terminate, 
FuUsan^anl     perform  duty.  See 
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f  alhcc,  ftiDjr 

Fal^t, «.  bcptism 

Fnliicaliy  neazljr 

ToipaXe,  reij  qinckl  j«  toj  wood. 

Fnfenm, «.  bdp,  aid,  force 

Ce-jvhnm,  to  aid,  rapport 

Fnlminlcart  vithofat  help 

F&nbun,  to  teod,  hasten 

Fdji^ni,  mdeed,  eren 

Fiq4>«mlK^  liwdotliil.  itegolar? 

I^fylbe,  a.  plain 

Fjn,/  fill,  ^nt,  AH,  deatnution 

X-]:^]an,  to  fin 

X- j^lan,  to  qneD 

i;e-]ryllan,  to  im,  sfcnke  down,aIaj 

gy^     ItoaidLMnpart 

Fyt8,fidla.    SeeFeaDan 

Ce-j^nb,  fees;  fipom  jeonb 

IPypg  a.  fire 

^p-bpyn^  fli.  CTWiflagration 

f|p-cyD,  a.  sort  of  fire 

I^pfe,/aimy 

Fypcn,  fieiy 

X-jryphtan,  to  frighten^  terrii^ 

F^phcnef,  fear,  tenor 

I^hm,  jr.  fear 

F^pmcft^  first,  feiemost,  duel^ 

Fypp,  ferther;  oomp.  of  peop 

fypperc^  farthest;  snped.  of  peop 

Fypjr,  la.  space  of  time 

F^jr,  first,  chief 

F^lnnaD,  to  farthei;  promote 


Ce-s>^)qiian,  to  gaiher.  GoDect 
X-S*b1>%  to  strike  with  a  pamc; 

part.  as»leb  (asi^pebX  hosj 
LKiq^criS,  at.  Uade  of  grass 
C«P)ti^B,  grasshopper,  locnst 
Lapol,  a.  tiibnte 
I^rol-Syl^  trihutaiy 

Le-s>i>»  to  ovemm^  oonqner.    See 

Lan 
IWuisenbe,  going,  foot  soldiers 
Cans-h^ie,  m.  army  of  foot 
I^pa,  point?  pi.  S58 


£a|qTcs»  ak  ooeiB 

i;e^7ea,alB0 

Lci^  a.  year.  In  j^eap-ha^gam,  in 
days  of  yo«&  Pa^ea  332,  L  30, 
aiid  430,  7.  seap  u  maac. 

Ikaph,  m.  home,  dwelling 

Ccape^      leadily,    well;       csomp. 

I^oqiO)  ready 
Leac^a-gate 
Ccas.    &e£eoCan 

i;dei«a,  belief  feith 

Lenuene      )  common  ;  geininis- 

Ccaunnsfac  j      hce^  in  oonamon 

Loooons,  among,  dmdng 

Ceoc^a.yoke 

Pff^nin|iiK^  sad,  ddeAil 

EcompiaB,  to  sigh,  groan,  lamont 

Lenoh,enoqgfa 

Kcanb,  thronghont,  oyct 

Ceoj^pa,  jnnioi^  disriple 
l^pn,  diligent,  desirona 
Ceoiuie,  eanestiiy,  diligently,  wdl; 

oompu  seopnop,  rather 
Leopnfal,  deairons,  diligent 
I^eopnpiliftqrt  BBal,eneiqgy 
Leopahc,  desirable 
Bcotan,  pret.  Seac,  pL  iB^ats^  to 

shed,  poor 
Leotxpe,  founder 
I^ibbian,  to  sing,  make  verses 
nij^if 

I^pm  X  pret.  s^ift  V^  Sfoia,  to 
I^ypm}      give 
S-svan  )  to  gire  x^  zostoie.  See 

I^qdy  meal,  lefectian 
tqn,/.  gift,  farovr,  grace 
iHlban     )  pret  S«alh,  pL  paibam, 
X-silban  3      to  pay,  requite 

Btfp}"*''*'™*'^'*^ 
I^m-jtan,  si.  gem,  praaons  stone 
Ijrmb.    See  Iieonb 
Iknspa.    See  l^ngpn 
Lu^t:^  jonngest 
I^mian,  to  yawn 
Ikpian,  to  picpan 
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i4sE       I^if^  *"•  hostage 

,  32..        ticruns,  /.  cnpiditj 

[^  IVleap,  skilful,  sagacious 

^  ISlibaa,  pret  s^}  pl*  S^^on,  to 

.    s  gUde 

Bns&t,  m.  gnat 

I^niban,  pret.  JS^sb,  jpL  s^ubon,  to 
ruli 

ISnopniiBS,  complaint,  rnvrmuiiiig 

lK)b,  God 

Ik)b,  R.  good,  adj.  good 
,gic  lK)bcunb,  diyine,  blessed 

^  lK)b-sylb,  n.  image  of  a  god,  idcd 

tiolb,  n,  gold 

lK)lb-hopb,  m.  treasnre 

I^pam,  incensed,  angrj 

Lp^n,  pret.  Spet^,   to    greet, 
meat,  enemmter 

|,e-Spipan,  pret.  -SP^Pi  pi«  -Sl"Po»> 
^  to  gripe,  seize 

tVpoht,  n.  grain,  groat,  grit 
tVpopan,  to  grow 

l^u^^saa,   gonfimon,   war-banner, 
ensign 

ISyben,  goddess 

tylben,  golden 

I^ylpan  )  pret.  ISceJ^p,  pL  Stdpan,  to 

Ldpan  >      ramit 
^  Lylpe-popb,  n.  vajont-word,  boast 

j  I^ylt^  VI.  guilt,  crime 

layman,  to  heed;  ^ov.  ffen, 
Tryme,/.  heed 

^yi^l^}  garment,  dothing 

IVypiau       1  to  clothe,  ormKment, 
fc  lie-sypian  J     prepare 

Hypnan,  to  jeam,  desire;  gcfit.  gen, 
ISe-syppan,  to  pr^are 
tyt,  yet,  still 

?-^yt»n,  pret  onseat,  to  imder- 
stand 

20 


)>abban,  3  pers.  hmfX,  pret.  has^be, 

toha^e 
]Dacde,yi  mautie,  gaxment 
]>»j:bon.    See  )>abban 
jymytnyb,/,  captivity,  thraldom 
I^h»lan,  to  heal,  cure 
)>»lenb,  Sayiour 
yymfiyefc, «.  harveit,  antum& 

]>8&tt,  ffi.  hat 

)>8&)>e,  heat? 

)>a4»en,  heathen,  h»>eiiifc,  hea- 
thenism 

)>»|>um  (»t),  Haithaby,  now  Had- 
deby,  on  the  soatii  bank  of  the 
Slie.  This  now  forgotten  city 
has  long  been  supplanted  by  the 
more  modem  Sleswig.  Its  an- 
cient church  is  all  that  remains 
of  it 

?>asol,  IK.  haH 

|>asolian,  to  haii 

|>al,  hale,  whole,  somsd 

He-balsian,  to  hallow,  conseerate 

)>ahs,  holy 

]>alfian,  to  implore 

|>am,  m.  home 

)>am-}:8&pelb,  march  home 

)>ampeapb,  homewards 

|>anb,  /.  hand;  on  hanb  sasi,  to 
yield,  surrender 

)>a&an      l  pret.  -bet,  to  oomammd, 

t^-hatan )      promise 

|>atan,  to  call,  be  called;  pret. 
hatce  (het),  part,  seha&en 

]>e,  he 

J>etiYf  ff^  groan,  groaning 

7>ea]:ob,  n,  head 

I>eaj:ob-buph,/.  chief  city 

)>ea|irobihc,  head,  chief 

7>ea}rob-pice,  n,  chief  empire 

7>eafob«ftebe,  m.  chief  place 

)>eaj:ob-rtol,  m,  chief  eeat,  me- 
tropolis 

7>eah,  high 

)>eah>ansen,  of  Mg^  rank 

)>ealban,  3  pers.  hylt,  pret.  heolb, . 
to  hold,  conduct 

2 
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T>ealf,/.  hal(  ride 

bealt,  halt,  lame 

]>ean,  mean,  base,  contemptible 

?>ftnlic,  diagraceAil,  contemptible, 

lowly 
)>eap,  iR.  body  (of  men),  band, 

corps 
]>apm»limi,  in  bodies 
]>apb,  hard,  cmel,  ragged,  bold; 

heapbojr,  chiefly 
]>anbhce,  hardly 

)>eafun,  m.  hiffm,  iigaiy,  prejndioe 
]>eqMai,  pret.  heop,  to  hew,  cat 
X-hcbban,  3  pers.  ahcflS,  pret.  ahof , 
part,  ahapen,  to  heare^  lift,  raise 

)>dan,  pret.  h»l,  to  conceal 

l>ell,/.heU 

Mp,  help 

Ce-helpan,  pret.  -healp,  pL  -hulpon, 

to  help,  gov.  pen. 
Ce-henb,  Imdy,  convenient 
l^enbe,  on  henbe,  on  hand 

)>oj^  sighing,  groaning,  lament 

)>eopcm-pice,  a.  kingdom  of  heaTen 
)>eoponpape,  inhabitants  of  heaven 
)>eopte./.  heart 
)>ep,here 
)>epe,  SI.  army 

l^cj^ian,  to  ravage,  plunder,  hany, 

capture 
)>pSims«  harrying,  warftre 

l^epms,  paise,  glorification 
?>eppa,  rar  heahpa,  higher.    See 

)>eah 
)>ec.    See  l^atan 


]>ete,  f.  heat 

?>ete,  pret.  subj.  of  batan 

)>etehc,  hatefol,  execrable 

l>i  )  they,  them,  pL  of  he,  heo, 

l>yj     hMj 

)>iep,  hewn,  p.  434,  3.  i  hiepne 

)>inbaii,  behind,  after 

)>me,  aocos.  of  he^  he 

^\^'^ 

IMpeb,  fli.  family,  honaehold 

lMt,it 

JMpms,  marriage 

)>b»]:bie,  lady,  mistress 

|>b»pn»)Te,  I'Umnas 

)M»ne,  lean 

)>la|r,  m.  loaf,  bread 

)>laf  opb,  m.  lord,  master 

X-Ueapan,  pret.  ahleop,  to  run, 

leap  np,  rush  on 
l^leotan       )  pret  hleafc,  pi.  hhiton, 
l^hleotan  )      to  draw  lots 
)>hhhan,  pret.  blob,  pL  hloson,  to 

laugh 

?>lyn, «.  cry,  noise 

|>lypan,  to  leap 

l>lyrca,  augur,  diviner  lyy  lota 

|>nerc,  soft 

?r-hnercian,  to  become  eflfemiitote, 

enervated 
l>nerchc,  soft,  effeminate 
|>qI,  fi.  hde^  cave 
)>ott>,  kind,  well-diBposed 
X-hon,  pret,  ahens,  to  hang,  v.  a. 
)>oppe^/.  LaL  bulla;  an  ornament 

or  amulet,  worn  on  the  ne<^  of 

noble  or  firee-born  children 
)>opithi,  a  people  to  the  east  of  tbe 

Dalamenss 
)^f ,  fi.  horse 
Le-boj^vb,  horsed,  cavalry 
)>opf-hpel,  at.  walruss 
)>p»bhc,  short 
l^uBbhce,  speedily 
Xipmi^  a.  garment,  doihes 
yifmUf  81.  raindeer ;  pi.  hpanaf 
l^patS,     quickly,     soon  ;     oomp. 

hpalSop,  sooner,  more  speedily 
Lehpeaf.    See  Le-hpeoran. 
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7C-hpebban,  to  presenre,  save 
an  )>jieoh,  rough 

ible  £te-hpeofaD,  pret.  -hpeaf,  2  pen. 

d  k  -bpupe,  part,  sehpopen,  to  fail 

)>peofeiibe,  falling,  decaying 
hiet        )>p€op,/.  repentance 

jypeofhce,  cruelly,  bitterly 

)>peoppins,/.  repentance 

^pic,  m.  bade 

l^jup,  womb 

^  bpmS»  «»•  ring 

jyjiof,  m.  roof 
^ype,  m.  fall,  rain 

g2^}  to  rue.  repent 

l>pyl4p,  n.  ox 
)>ii,hofr 

«.  &}how;Lat.a«ali. 

^unb,  m.  dog 
^  )>unb,  hundred.    T>unb  is  generally 

placed    before   the   tens   after 
-:  axty,  without  affecting  the  num- 

ber, as  hunb-f  eo|x>ntiSy  serenty 
)>unsep,  m.  hunger,  famine 

T>mi]S,  n.  honey 

)>unta,  hunter 

^untalS,  m.  hunting,  chase 
(  )>nf  ,  n.  house,  temple 

lire-bpa,  each,  every 

|>p»l,  m.  whale;  pi.  hpalaf 

^p»l-hunta,  whale  hunter 

)>p»)>epe,   notwithstanding,    yet, 
neyertheless,  however 

T>p»nne,  when 

)^wt,  what 

}>p»tj  rigorous,  actire 

Pps&c-hpapa,  somewhat 
7  ]^8&tf  ape,  vigour,  activity,  valour 

T^anon,  whence 

?>patej*e,  boldest,  most  energetic 
)>peappan,    to   go   round    about, 

wander  roimd  and  round 
|>pelp,  m.  whelp 

g^~  5  a  UtUe,  somewhat 

l^^eol,  n.  wheel 


)>peopran         (P^*'   '^^^P^  ^^' 
^P^pan  5     hpupron.totum, 

i?ki;™«^-«    V     return:    hpeop- 
Le-hpeopran   ^    ^ enbe,  alteSate 
|>petftan,  m.  whetstone 
j¥-hpetcan,  to  whet 
|>pi  I  why ;   onhpi,   from   what 
)>pyj     cause 
|>pibep,  whither 

^pil,/.  while,  time;  hpdum,  some- 
times 

j>^lc}  ^^®^'  ^^*»  "®"*®»  *°y 

)>pit,  white 

l>pon,  liule,  but  little 

Ere-hpylc,  any,  every,  whichsoever 

Le-hpypjrtnian,  to  tear? 

|>yb,/.  hide,  skin 

Le-hyban,  to  hide 

rf.  homage^  grace,  favour, 
]>ylb  \  fidelity,  affection;  hla- 
^ylbo  1     jropb-bylbo,  homage  to  a 

(.     superior  lord 
|>ynan,  to  abuse,  ii^ure,  oppress 

gy]^^Jtohear,Usten,obey 

|>ypbe,  shepherd 

l>ype,  her 

l>yppe,  higher,  comp.  of  heah 

I^hypfum,  obedient 

pyprumian      K^,  ^w 

Le-hypfumian3  ^ 

lie-hyppumner,  obedience 

l>yrt,  boy,  youth;  hyj*e-cilb,  male 

child 
|>yn>an,  to  despise 


Ic,I 

le,  /.  river 

ISe-iecan,  to  eke,  enlarge 
Islanb,  M.  island 
lie,  same.    See  Ylc 
In-sepinn,  a.  intestine  war  or  dis- 
sension 
Inn,  house,  inn 

Innepeapb,  within 

Into,  into 

lofej* ,  Jove,  Jupiter 
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Ipalanb,  IieUnd  or,  rather,  Scot- 
Itnd.  FoBsiblj  an  enor  for 
Ifalanb,  loeUmd 

Ifen,  n.  iron;  also  adj. 
It$,ea8il7.    See  Y« 

K. 
Keiman.    See  Lennan 

Kymns-    See  tynuis 


Ke-lacman,  to  heal,  cure 
lafaian,  to  ezciue,  ezcnlpate 

lA^p}  ^^®»  ^®*^®^'  general 
Le-laecan,  to  flatter 
liBoe^ «.  leeefa,  ^jaician 

^;j;^|^  I  to  lead,  conduct 

L»f  an,  to  leave 

Lnpan,  to  teach,  advifle 

Ce-l»neb,  learned 

L»r,  lesB 

Le-ls&ftan,  to   perform,  execute, 

make  good,  aid 
Lsftt,  late^  alow 
Lsfttan,   to  let,  eateem,   regard, 

yalne 
L»tan    \  pret  -let^  to  leave^  re- 
S-ls&tan  5      aign 
iMf^f.  remainder,  relict,  widow;  &o 

lafebeon  or  peophan,  to  beldOt 
Lanb.  n.  land,  country 
Lanb-pejten,  n.  land-fastneaa,  or 

paaa 
Limb-seni»pe,  n.  frontier,  confine 
Lanb-leobe,  m.  people  of  thecountry 
Lanb-pice,  n.  territory,  region 
Lans,  adj,  long;  lange^  €^v.  long 
Ke-lanS)  owing 
Lansnn,  to  long 
Liansrnm,  long,  tedioua,  laating 
Lansrumhce,  alowly 
Lap,/  lore,  inatruction,  advice 
Lapeop,  doctor,  teacher 
Le-la)t7ull,  officiona,  obedient 
Late,  late,  alowlj 
Latop,  comp.  of  lat  and  late 


La^,  calamity 

LatS,  hostile,  hateful,  hoatility 

n^^ian}  *°  ^^^  summon 
La^f  pell,  M.  aad  intelligence 
Iie-lea|:a,  belief 
Le-lea]7*um,  cceduloos 
a:-leah.    See  Sleosan 
Leahtpian,  to  blame,  diminate 
Lean,  n,  reward 

Leaf-fpell       In,  fiction,   fiible, 
Leafuns-fp^U)      falsehood 
3:-lecsan,  pret.  -lebe,  to  lay,.  Uy 

down,  place 
S-lesen,  proatrated 
Lesep,  illneaa,  aick-bed 
Lencten,  lent,  lenten,  apring 
Le-lenban,  to  land 
Lens,  comp.  of  lan^e 
Lenses,  length 
Leo,  lion 

Leob,  m.  people^  nation 
Leo}r,dear;  leofjtet  prefietabie 
Leopan,  toliye 

Leosan     1  pret.  leah,  pL  luson,  to 
TC-leosan  3      lie,  belie 
Leoht,  light,  eaay 

Leopnuns,/.  learning 

Leotan,  pret.  leae,  pL  luton,  to 

bow,  incline  forwards 
Leo^,  n.  poem,  aong 
LeotS-cpibe^  m.  poem 
tie-letan,  to  let,  hinder 
Lel>e.    See  Li]>e 

Ldc,  It.  corpse 
Le-hc,  like 
t«*l]i»,  an  equal 

Ldchoma,  body,  corpae 

I^haan,  y.  impera.  to   like,   to 


lAjf,  n.  life 
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JLanij  H.  limb 

I^e-limpan,  pret  -laiiip>  pL 

pon,  to  happen 
I^e-limplic,  fittmg,  pn^er 
trt^-limplice,  fittinglj,  proferly 
LalSe,  soft,  delicate,  kind,  ndkl 
3:-loccisn,  to  entice 
Locian,  to  look 
ISe-lomlic,  frequent 
Lionb,  n.  land 
Lionsrum,  long,  tedious 
Liot^ppenc,  m.  trick,  artiflct 

Litipan,  to  Iqro 

LiUftTull,  desirous 
LiUftiice,  gladly 
LatuuB,  to  Ivak,  croueh 
TC-lypan,  to  allow,  permit 
Cre-lyjran,  to  believe 
TEl-lyyrben,  lived.    See  ^bban 
lie-lyf  eblice,  trastiii^y,  impHdtly 
?r-lyfan,  to   release,  ledeem,  &» 

liyer 
Lvftan,  to  lust,  desizt^  ffov.  geiL 
Lye,  little,  few 
Lyeel,  little;  Ivft,  least 
Lycis,  crafty 

£€-!  jtdmn,  to  make  little^  diminish 
X.y1$,  mild 
Ly>eplic,  squalid,  poor,  mean 

(D. 
(Da,  more 

CDabm-buf , ».  treasure-house 
CDeben-dlb,  a.  female  child 

CD^iT  }  *"•  ™®*^»  meadow 

CD»s,  m.  parent,  kinsman,  relation 

CD»s»   may ;    Bubj.    ms&se,    pret. 

mdite,  might 
(DeSben-man,  maiden,  firgin 
GD»s^ii9  n*  strength,  efiSeacy,  yirtoe, 

faculty 
CD»s-Semot,  m.  meeting  of  kin 
(Desp^ben,./!  kinship 
CD»s^,/.  tribe,  people,  family 


CDw^alanb,  the  PoEsh  proriiioe  of 

Maiovia? 
CD»s^hab,  maidenhood 

Le-m»ne,  common,  general 


CD»D]S> 
CDams  > 


many 


QDs&niSfealbhce^  manilbldlyy  multi- 
farious^; oompw  -or 

S:}^4  great,  fiunou. 

£e-m»pe,  n.  boundary,  firontier 
Xre-mKippaD,  to  exalt;  ^emnjifoh^ 

famed 
CDttpiS,/.  greatness,  glory,  wonder 
CDs&ffe-ppeoft,  mass-priest 
CDs&ft,  most  greatest,  abnost 
CD»t$,/.  measure,  degree 
CDasan,  l>u  miht,  pret.  mihte  or 

mcahte^  to  nuqr,  can,  be  able. 

Lat.  posse 
CDasiftep,  master 
ISe-mahlic,  wicked 
(Pan   )    « 
CDannjP'-"'^^"""^ 

(Don  f  ®°®»  ^-  «;  Ger.  man 
CD&n,  n.  wickedness,  falsdiood 
CDan-cpealm  )  m.  pestilence,  mor- 
CDann-cpealm  J     tality,  plague 
(Dancyn,  n.  mankind 
CDan-baeb,/.  crime 
CDanfdb,  m.  field  of  sin 
CDann-piltum,  m,  body  of  m«i 
QDan-fhhc,  m.  slaughter 
S-manfumian,  to  excommunicate 
CDan-pepob   >  n.  body  of  men,  com- 
CDann-pepob )      pany 
ODape,  more;  comp.  of  nucd 
I^e-maptpian,  to  martyr 
(Daptpuns,  suffering 
CDaptyp,  m.  martyr 
CDattuc,  m.  mattock,  pickaxe 
CDapan,  to  mow 
CDealm-ftan,  m.  metal,  ore.    O.  K. 

malmr. 
CDeapc,/.  march,  boundary,  oonilne 
I^meapciany  to  define^  describe 
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CDeap^  m.  marten 

CDebep,  dat.  and  abl.  of  moboji 

Ke-mebpeb,  related   through  the 

mother 
a)ebr»l«,  /.  ill  fortune 
CDebu,  m.  mead 

S-melbian,  to  announce,  disclose 
Le-meltan,  pret.  -mealt,  pi.  -mul- 

ton,  to  melt,  bum,  consume  (bj 

fire) 
£e-mensan,  to  mingle 
CDeniseo,/.  many,  multitude 
(Deolc,/.  milk 
I^mepcian,  to  mark  out 
ODepe^  m.  mere,  lake 
(Depscn*  m.  morning,  morrow 
Le-met,  n.  mote,  meeting 
CDetan       7  pret.  mecte,  to  meet, 
£e-metan  {      find 
CDete,  JR.  meat,  food 
CDeteleft,/.  ?  want  of  food 
£e-metsian,  to  moderate 
I^metms,  meeting,  engagement 
ISe-metsuns,  moderation 
CDet-feaz,  m,  f,  ».  meat,  knife, 

dagger 
(Dettjiymnef,  malady 
CDe>is,  faint,  enfeebled 

Jg^^^j  J  much,  great 

Ije-midian,  to  increase 
CDiclum,  greatly 
CDib,  with 
CDib,  mid 

CDibmeft,  middlemost 
CDibb,  a  certain  measure,  about  a 
peck 

CDib-ealle,  totally,  altogether 

CCibbepeapb,  towards  the  middle 

CDibjrapan,  to  go  with,  accompany. 
See  Fapan 

CDib  >am,  when,  while 

CDiht,/.  might,  power 

CDil,/.  mile 

CDilb,  mild,  gentle^  kind 
'CDilbehce,  kindly 

CDilbheopte,  mild-hearted,  compas- 
sionate 

CDilbheoptnef,  mercy,  pity 


CDdcfons,  mildness,  mercy 

ODifbseeb,/.  misdeed 

CDifhrnpan,  to  be  unsuooessfnl 

CDijfenhc,  various 

CDijT^pan,  to  speed  ill 

CDitinc,  meeting 

Ce-mittan,  to  meet 

Ce-mittms,  meeting,  engagement 

CDob,  fi.  mood,  mind,  courage 

CDobop,  mother 

CDobpie,  maternal  aunt 

(Don.    See  CDan 

CDona,  moon 

CDona^,  m.  month 

CDoncynn,  n.  mankind 

ISe-mons,  among,  during 

CDon^,  JR.  month 

CDop,  m.  mountain 

CDoptS,  fi.  deadly  sin,  mmderoaB 

deed 
CDotan,  must,  might 
Ce-munan,   to  remember,   make 

mention 
CDunt,  m.  mount,  mountain 
CDunuc,  m.  monk 
CDunuc-hj:,  n.  monastery 
CDupcnian,  to  murmur 
CDu>a,  mouth  (of  a  riyer) 
CCycelnyj*,  magnitude 

Ijemynan.    See  l^emanan 
Ce-mynsian   >  to     commemorate^ 
Ce-mynbsian  \     mention 
£e-mynesuns,  remembrance^  me» 

morlal 
CDynftep,  n.  minister,  monastery 
Lemypc,  n.  boundary,  march 
CDype,  mare 

CDyppan     )  to    hinder,    oormpfc 
7f -myppan  \     waste 

N. 
Na,  not 

NabbatS,  for  nehabba^.  See  l>abban 
Nsftbpe,/.  serpent,  adder 
N»nie,  never 
N»sel,  m.  nail 

N»nne,  accus.  sing.  masc.  of  nan 
N»pe,  for  ne  igmx^.    See  J^epan 
Nvf ,  for  ne  pa»r 
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JDe-nvfan,  piet.  -naf ,  to  presenre, 

rastain 
Naf ela,  naTel 
Naht,  naught,  nothing 
Nahton,  for  ne  ahton,  from  asan 
Nal»r  I  iiot;  nal»f  t  an,  not  that 
Nalef  3     alone 
Nahf,  p.  464,  L  36  ? 
Nama,  name 
Nan,  no,  none 
Nanuht^  naught 
Nat,  for  ne  pat,  know  not;  from 

pican 

Ne^  oot^  no 

N^msa,  by  force,  needs 
Neah,  near 

I^neabocan,  pret.  -l»h&e,  to  ap- 
proach 
Neaponef,  narrowness,  strait 
Neapn,  narrow 
Neap,  comp.  of  neah,  near 
Ne^>eft,  proximity 
Nepa,  nephew 
Nehft,  last 
Nellan.    See  Nyllan 
Nemman,  to  name 
Neob->eap):,/.  necessity 
l^e-nep,  n.  refrige,  asylum 
I^nejuan,  to  save 
Nezta,nezt,  last 
I^nejyan,  to  dare,  yentur^ 
Nejnns,  degradation? 
Nieb  f  /.  need,  compolsion,  tIo- 
Neob  5     lence,  oppression 
.  Niebhns.    See  Nybhns 
Nisontis,  ninety 
Nisoncyne^  nineteen 
Niso>e^  ninth 
Nih)^,  next 

Niht^/.  night;  mhtef,  by  night 
Le-nihcfomnef ,  abundance 
Niman      >  pret.  -nam,  part,  -nu- 
Le-mman3      men,  to  take,  accept 
Nip,  new 
Nipan,  newly 

Nip-cilct,  newly  cemented,  from 
ok;,  ghall^ 


Nils,  m.  jealousy,  hatred 

I^noh,  enough 
Noht,  no,  not,  naught 
Nolbe,  for  ne  polbe.    See  J^illan 
Noma,  name 
Nop1$,  north 
Nophan,  from  the  north 
Nop'Semeft,  northmest 
Nop)>epn,  northern 
NoplSmenn,  the  Norwegians 
NoptSpihte,  due  north 
Noc,/  use,  enjoyment 
Nu,now 

Nunne,  nun,  Testal 
Be-nyban,  to  force,  reduce  to  (sub- 
jection) 
Nybhns,  m.  thrall,  sert 

Nison  J  °^ 

Nyhft,  nearest,  sup.  of  neah 

Nyllan,  contr.  for  ne  pillan,  pret. 

nolbe^  to  will  not.    Lat  nolle 
Nypepett,  n.  narrow  pass 
Nyjtan,  for  ne  pifton 
Nyjte,  for  ne  pifCe 

Nyten,  n.  cattle,  beast 

O. 

Op-aceopj»n,  to  cut  o£  See 
Xceoppan 

Op-abpincan,  to  quench.  See 
Dpmcan 

Opbeatan,  pret.  -beot,  to  beat  to 
death 

Ofbune^  down 

^ep,  over,  above,  against,  con- 
trary to,  throughout 

Opepbpecan,  to  transgress,  in- 
fringe.   See  Bpecan 

Opepchmman,  pret  -domm,  pL 
-clummon,  to  climb  over 

Opepcmnan,  to  overcome.  See 
Luman 

Ojfepbpencan,  to  overdrench 

C^ep-p»pelb,  m.  passage  over 
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Ojrep-jrapao,  to  croM  OTer.     See 

Fapan 
Ojrejjjrepan,  to  traYerso 
Ofcjifhtan,  to  refute 
OFepjrIopan,  pret.  -]deop,  to  Ofeifloiw- 
Ofepfon,  to  take  by  lurpriae^  aei». 

SeeFon 
OpepjTiopen,    frozen   otck.      8«e 

Fpeofan 
Orep-jryp,/.  tramit 
C^epsan,  to  pass  oyer.    See  Xicn 
Ofephebban,  to  2Maa  over.     See 

^ebban 
Ojrepheopcner,  OTeiflowing  of  heart 
Ojrephepsian,  to  OTernm,  raTage 
Ofephlsftan,  to  orerload 
OjEephosiaii,  to  despise,  disdais 
(^ephypan    to    hear,     orediear, 

contemn 

C^epmeWDo,/.  pzida 
0]:epmobis,  proad 
Ojrepfeon,  to  see  OTer  or  aeroM 
Ojreprtisan,  pret.  -ftah,  pi.  -ftasosi, 

to  pass  over 
0]:epf)n>an,  to  OTereoiae,  preTaH 

oyer 
Ojrepryljrpian,  to  sflTer  orer 
Ojrep-paban,  to  wade  or  pasa  prer. 

See  ^aban 
Ofep-peopcan,  to  woikaTer,  corer* 

See  ^eopcan 
Opeppinnan,  to  conquer.    See  Rin- 
nan, part,  c^eppuanen 
Opepplenceb,  proud,  exalted 
C^apan,  to  go  out,  pursue.    See 

Fapan 
OfnuaQy  to  o^r,  sacrifilee 
Onrpuns,  offering,  sacrifice 
Oppceotan,  pret.  -pceat,  pL  -pcafcoD, 

part,  -pcoten,  to  shoot 
Opplean.    See  Slean 
Ofpmopian,  to  smother,  suffocate 
Opptician,  to  stab 
%ptinsan,  pret.  -ptang,  pL  -ptan- 

Son,  to  stab,  pierce 
0]Tpuisan,to  scourge.  See  Spmsan 
Opt,  often;  opfcopfc,  offcenest 
Optoppan,  to  cast  (stones),  lapi- 
date 


Optpasbface,  often,  frequently 
Opcpeban,      pret.     -tpseb,    p«rt. 

-tpeben,  to  tread  dowB 
Optpi'S,  oftentimes 
Optyj^an,  to  stone,  lapidate 
Oppeoppwi,  pret.  -peapp,  pi.  -pop- 

pen,    part,   -poppcn,   to   strike 

down,  slay 
Ophncan,  to  take  ill,  repent.    See 

pmcan 
Olecuns,/  flattery 
On,  in,  on,  from,  against 
Onb»pnan,  to  burn,  set  on  fire 
Onbeoban,  to  amiounce.  See  Beo- 

ban 
Onbib,  expectation 
Onbufcan,  aibout 
Oncnapan,  3    per.    -cnei^S^   pret. 

-cneop,   to  knaw,  underitand, 

recognise 
Onb,  and 

Onbon,  to  undo.    See  Don 
Onbp8»ban,  pret.  onbpeb,  to  dread 
Onbpnbms,/  dread,  fear 
Onpapan,  to  proceed  on  or  against. 

See  Fapan 
Onpmban,  to  find,  find  out.    See 

Finban 
Onpon,  to  recttfB^    See  Foa 
Oi^ean,  against,  towards 
Onsean-peapb,  agaiost 
Onsilban,  to  pay.    See  Idlban 
Onsm,  n.  enterprise^  conduct 
Oi^nnan,  pret.  otisan,  ^  on3;vn- 

noo,  to  begin,  undertake 
Onsitan,  pret.  -Seat;,   to   under^ 

stand,  perceiye 
Onhsleb,  unhealed 
Onhfl&t,  hot 

Onh»fcan,  pret.  -het,  to  heat 
Onhasian,  to  please,  seem  adrisaUe 
Onhansen,  crucified.    See  Onhon 
Onhon,  to  hang,  crucify.    See  Y^m 
On-mnan,  in,  within 
Onlicsan,   to    press,   urge.     See 

Idcsan 
Onp»san,  to  sacrifice 
Onpcnmaa,  to  shun 
Onpenban,  to  send 
Onpeon,  to  look  on.    See  Seen 
Onpt»lan,  to  raise,  set  on  foot 
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Onj^ellan,  pret.  -ftealbe^  to  ap- 
point, establish,  order 
Onrcypian,  to  excite,  affect 
Ont;eon,  to  draw.    See  Teoa 
Ontynban,  to  kindle 
Onpacan,  pret.  -poc,  to  awake 

OnPS^SeeJCnpalb 

Onpealh,  sound;  whole 
Oapes,  away 

Onpenban,  to  turn,  convert,  per- 
vert, subvert 
Onpeojipan,  pret.  -peapp,  pL  pup^ 

pen,  to  cast  on  or  against 
Onpinnan,  to  make  war  on.    See 
•    pijinan 

On)>pmsan,     pret.     ->pans,     pi. 
-)>pmison,  to  throng  on,  press  on 
Open,  open 

Openlice,  openly,  publidy 
Opbppuma,  author,  originator 
Opsy^  known? 

Opm»te,  without  measure,   im- 
mense 
OptTieop,     desponding,     without 

faith 
Le-optpupian,  to  despair 
Oppene,  without  hope 
Ofti,  the  EstiM  of  Wulfstan,  and 
Osterlings    of   modem    times. 
They  dwelt -on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  east  of  the  Vistula 
0^,  until;  otS>»t,  until,  till  that 
OSbpeban,  pret.  -bpaeb,  pi.  -hpa- 

bon,  to  draw  away,  withdraw 
0}>ep,  other,  second,  either,  one 
OS]:eallan,  to  fall,  be  extinct 
OSpleosan  >  pret.  -pleah,  pi.  -plu- 
OlSpleon     J     Son,  to  flee,  escape 
OShyban,  to  hide  from 
05iepani^_ 

CySjyepan,  pret.  -fpop?  to  deny  on 

oath 
OSpitan,  to  twit,  reproach 
OSypan,  to  show,  reveal 
O^e,  or ;  o'5>e  ....  o'6>e,  either 
....  or 
0^)>pinsaD,  to  expel,  force  from. 

Seel^pmsau 


P. 

Palentre,  palace 
Pahpte,  balista 
Pmian,  to  torture 
Pmuns,  torment 
Plesa»  play,  game 
Plesian,  to  play 
Pleo   1 

Pleohj"'P®"^^^fi^' 
Pleohc,  dangerous 
Pope,  Bi.  port 
Pimb,  fi.  pound 
Puppupe,/.  purple 
Pyle,  pillow,  cushion 
Pyc,  m,  pit 

R. 

Racente,/.  chain 

ISe-pab,  71.  condition 

lie-pab,  ready 

Rab-hepe  )  m.     horse-army,    ca- 

Rabe-hepe  J     vahy 

Rab-p»n,  m.  riding-wain,  chariot 

Le-psecan,  pret.  -ps^ee,  to  reach, 
attain,  capture,  reproach ;  work? 
p.  434, 1.  22 

R»b,  m.  counsel 

Rieban,  to  deliberate 

R»bhc,  advisable 

Rieb->eahtepe,  counsellor,  coun- 
cillor 

R»b-)>eaht«DS,  counsel 

a!-p»pner,/  exaltation 

Rap,  in.  rope 

Ra>e,  quickly,  soon ;  pa>e  ^sep, 
soon  after 

Reab,  red 

Reapepe,  m.  robber 

ISe-peapan,  to  plunder 

Reaplac,  n.  plundering,  robbery 

Reapuns,  plundering 

Reccan,  pret.  pehte,  to  interpret 

S-peccan    "I 

ff-peccean 

lie-pecceanj 

Reccenb,  m.  ruler 

lie-pepa,  reeve,  prefect;  Lat.  comes 

7C-pepnian,  to  bear,  endure 

Resnepbuph,  the  modem  circle  of 
Begen,  of  which  Begensbuzg 
(Batisbon)  is  the  chief  city 


I  pret.  -pehte,  to  relate, 
[     recount,  reckon 
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eoTmt,uiimber,  re- 
count 


Ren,  fli.nin 

Le-penian,  to  adorn,  to  dress  up 
(as  a  inockery)  ? 

Ke-peopb,  «.  meal,  refection,  lan- 
guage 

Le-pertan,  to  rest,  desist  from 

Re^  fierce,  cruel 

Bibh,rib 

Ric,  rich,  powerful 

Bice,  Ji.  empire,  state 

Bicfum,  to  rule,  gorem,  reign 

Biban     )  pret.  -pab,  pL  -pibon,  to 

X-piban  )     ride,  ride  ou( 

Riht^  right,  just 

Rihrhc,  right,  ri^teons 

Riht|nf  ,  righteous 

Iie-pmi,  n.  number 

Riman 

3-piman 

IJfe-piman 

Rinan,  to  rain 

Ripa,  shea^  bundle  of  com 

X-pifan,  pret  apaf ,  to  arise 

Le-piran,  to  be  fitting 

I^pifenhc,  fitting,  proper 

];e-pirne^  fitting,  becoming;  gepif- 
na  been,  to  be  of  (the  number 
of)  unbecoming  things 

Ruaan.    See  Riq^ 

Rome-buph,  the  dty  of  Borne 

RufCis,  rusty 

Le-pyht,  straight,  direct 

Ryn^  m.  course 

8. 
8acu,/  strife 
8a&,  m./  sea,  lake 
8ae-]:»pelb,/.  sea-course 
Steven,/,  saying,  utterance 
SkA,  m.  time 

Ce-fselis,  happy,  blessefl 
TMe-jwtSff,  happiness,  blessing 

8am    ....  ram,    whether  .    . 

.  .   or 
Samcuce,  half  aliye 
Le-f  amman,  to  assemble 
Sanb,  n,  sand 
Sanbiht,  sandy 
Sapis,  sorry,  sorrowful 


8arl,/  soul 

Ije-fcabpifhce,     distinctly^      dis- 
creetly 
Ke-fcamun,  to  fed  shame 
8amahc,  shamefhl 

8^^  Jahame,  disgrace 

8canbhc,  scandalous,  shameful 
Sceal,   pL   fcolon,    pret.    fceolbe 

(foolbe),  shall,  must,  debeo,  Ger. 

soDen 
8ceap,  n.  sheep 
i;e-rceflqpan,  pret,  -rceop,  (-iwp), 

to  shape,  create,  give  (a  name) 
8oe^ip,  sharp 

8ceapian,  to  see,  behold 

8ceapons,  f.  view,  seeing 

Sceop  >  poet,    bard  ;     jx:eop-leoV, 

8cop  3      poem,  song 

8ceop]3ui,  to  bite  ofl^  or  gnaw 

8ceopp,  R.  garb^  dress 

Soeajpt,  short 

8ceopthce^  shortiy 

Ke-fceot,  X.  shooting,  arrow 

Soeotan,  pret  fceae,  pL  j'cuton,  to 
shoot,  run,  flow 

8ab-sebpyc,  n.  ?  shipwreck 

8cil«  scale  (of  a  serpent,  &c.) 

8cilban.    See  Ire-fcylban 

£e-fcilbnef ,  protection 

SancjtBbjz,  iR.  magic,  sorcery,  arti- 
fice 

8cmenb,  shining 

8cmlBc,  R.  ddusion,  treachery, 
image,  idol 

8cip,  n.  ship. 

8cip-j7pb,/  fleet 

Scip-hepe,  m.  ship-army,  fleet 

8ap-l»ft,  transport-sHip 

8ap-pap,  m.  ship-rope 

Sap,/  shire,  province 

8cipan  to  destroy,  clear  of,  get  rid  of 

8cimnsef-heaL  In  the  south  of 
Norway  there  was  in  ancient 
times  a  trading  place,  which  has 
since  been  forgotten,  named 
Skiringssalr.  This  was,  how- 
ever,  strictly  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict (herred)  in  the  most  aouth- 
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western  part  of  Yestfold,  the 
present  parish  (sogn)  of  Tbjol- 
ing,  between  the  month  of  the 
riyer  Laagen  and  the    Sande- 
Qord  ;  but  the  site  of  the  town 
may  still  be  recognised  in  the 
name  of  Eaupang  (Eaupangr) 
attached   to   a   farm    (gaard^. 
Munch,  Historisk-geogr.  Beakri- 
velse  over  Kongenhet   Narge,    i 
Middehlderen,  Moss,  1849.    See 
also  A  all,  Snorri,  i.,  p.  35. 
Bcolf/,  school 
Scomian,  to  feel  shame 
Sconbhc,  shameful,  disgraceful 
8cop,  m.  poet 

8cpibe-Finnaf,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  Bothnia  which  lies 
between  the  Angerman  and  the 
.  Tome&,  perhaps  including  those 
dwelling  to  the  north  of  Nor- 
way 
Ilre-fcpmcan,    pret.    -fcpanc,   pi. 

-fcpuncon,  to  shrink 
Sculan,  pres.  ic  rceal,  pL  fculon, 

(jxeolon),  debere,  shall 
8cylb,  m.  shield 
Ee-fcylban,  to  shield,  protect 
I^-f  cynban,  to  shend,  put  to  shame 
55-rcyppan,  pret.   -jx»op  (-rcop), 
part,  -fceapen,  to  shape,  create, 
bestow  (a  name) 
I^fcyntan,  to  shorten 
8cyt,  snot,  power  of  shooting 
8cytt»,  shooter,  archer 
8e^  the,  masc.  Qer.  der 
t^feah.    See  8eon 
Sealc,  n.  salt,  aho  salt,  adj. 
8eapa-ppenc,  m.  stratagem,  dcTioe 
8eapian,  to  sorrow;  part,   feapi- 

Senbe 
Seapu,/.  stratagem,  artifice,  snare 
£e-fecan,  pret.  -fohte,  to  seek,  visit, 
goto 

X?^an^P'*®*\r»^*^  to  say, 
tibial     tell,  recount 

8e]:tner,  softness,  ease 
Se^el,  m.  sail 


8d,  good,  desirable 

Selbon,  seldom 

Selbfyn,  rare 

Selt,  p.  422,  1.  15,  apparently  an 

error  for  fed 
Le-femian,  to  reconcile,  allay 
Senban,  to  send 

^ithf,fem.  Ger.die 

8eo]re)>a,  -e,  serenth 

Seojrontyne,  seyenteen 
SeofolStL,  -e^  seventh 

Seolfep,  tt.  silver 

(3  pers.  -phis,  pret 
^reon   ]     -r*ah,pl.-rapon,part. 

Sepmenbe^  Sarmatia,  a  country  to 
the  north  of  Msgthaland,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Burgendas, 
extending  to  the  Biphasan  moun- 
tains, being  the  modem  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  part  of  Lithuania 

Setl,  tt.  seat,  setting,  siege 

Settan      S  to  set,  set  up,  place, 
^-fettan  >     establish,    confirm, 
I^fettan  )     appoint,  allay 
8e)>e,  who,  masc, 
8ib,/.  kin,  relationship 
Sibb,/.  peiEU» 

8ise,  TO.  victory,/,  at  p.  882,  L  6 
8mibel-]:apenbe,  ever  journeying, 

wandering 
8in-,  ever;  used  as  a  prefix 
8insan,  pret.  fang,  pL  pM^Son,  to 

sing 
8m-)yypr^nbe^  ever  thirsting 

Syppan^ 

t^pttan,  pret.  -r»t,  to  sit,  post 
(oneself) 
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8ixtync^  sixteen 

&^  M.  jounuBj,  way,  tHne 

8i'5ine)%,  last 

%m^  ]  *«°'  afterwards 

Shobf  n.  plain, Dan.  alette?  swamp? 

mountain-pass? 
81»p,  m.  sleep 

aTp^fp^^-J^*^^*? 

81»penbe,  sleeping 

TC-flapian  to  grow  slothful 

8lean,  3    pers.  ylfSy   pret.   jlolh, 

pi.  rloSon,  part,  se-flasea  (ge- 

f  le^en),  to  slay,  stiike 
X-f  lean,  to  strike  off.    See  81ean 
81ese, ».  slaying,  slaughter 
8hht,  m.  slauglUer 
81os  (floh),  piet  of  f lean 
8m8»l,  smaHy  naxrow 
8meoa£enb,  smarting 
Sme'Se,  smooth 
8mic,  m.  smoke 
S-fmopian,  to  smother 
8nap,  m.  snow 
8nel,  bold,  active 
8nop,  daaghter-in-law 
Snyct^io,  /.  prudence,  sagacity 
Ke-fomman,  to  assemble 
8onb,  n.  sand 
8ona,  soon,  immediately;  fona|>8Bf, 

immediately  after 
Sops,  "t.    sorrow,    apprehension, 

care 
So%  sooth,  true 
SoiSjmjz,  yeracious,  righteous 
^-fpanan  1  pret.  afpeon  (sfpon), 
Ire-fpanan  J      to  draw  to,  entice 
8peb,  f,  opulence,  prosperity 
8pebis,  opulent 

8pell,  fi.  discourse,  narrative,  tale 
8pell-cpybe^  m.  narrative 
TC-jpenban,   to   disperse,    distri- 
bute 
Speon,  pret.  of  fpanu^  to  draw  to, 

entice.    See  Sj-panan 
8pepe,  n.  spear 
Spins©,/,  sponge 
He-fpon,  enticed,  attracted.    See 

Xfpanan 


Be-n^opaD}  pret.  ^rP^op,  to  thrive, 

succeed 
^pecan       )  3  pers.  TP1*y^^i  P^et 
I^fppecan  \     jpfutCjtospeiik^j 
8pp«&c,/.  speech 
X^rpfmsaoj  pret.  arppaag,  pL  a- 

jppnnSon,  to  spring  up 
teace,/.  stake 
8t»l,m.  place 
St8Bl-hp»n,  m.  dacoy-raindeer,  pi. 

-hpana)' 
Scs&nen,  of  stone 
8c»p-ppitepe,  historian 
Scalian,  to  steal,  come  unawares 
Staluns,/.  stealing,  theft 
Scan,  m.  stone 

Stams,  stony 

£efCi4>an,  pret.  -f^ap,  to  step 

Sea's,  n.  shore,  bank 

Le-ftaMuin,  to  found 

8ta>ol,  m.  foundation 

8tellan     )  pret    afCealbe,  to   set 

?C-)Tellan  )      up,  set  on  foot»  beg^ 

Stenc,  m.  stench 

Sceop-)»bep,  stepfather 

8&eop-mobop,  stepmother 

Seeop-funu,  stepson 

Sceoplx>pb,  n.  starboard,  right 

Sticcemnlum,  piecemeal,  here  and 

there 
Scidan,  to  slick,  juerce 
Scicuns,  sticking,  piercing 
Stisan      )  pret.  fcah,  pi.  ftason,  to 
TC-fCisan  5      go  (up  or  down) 
Le)t;ihtian,  to  dispose,  ordain 
Stahtuns       1  dispensation,  provi- 
£re-)nhcuns/     denoe 

Stilnef,  quiet,  tranquillity 
Stincan,  pret.  pzanc,  pL  ftnncon, 

to  stink,  emit  odour 
Stop,/,  place 
Stmans  C»**>'^^'  powerftU,  yaliant; 

I^ftpansian,  to  strengthen 
Sepeam,  m.  stream 
Ee-jtjpeon,/.  gain,  treasure 
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Sfepons,  ttmog,  powmAd  \ 

8tapian,  to  itoqp 

Styccemvlum,  pieeemeal 

i;e-)ty]MBi  )  to  legulttte,  mtomi, 

Le-jtyiuanJ     gOTem 

Solh,  n.  ploQgfa 

tern,  some,  a,  an 

8umop,  m.  summer 

8iinb,  swimming;  Lit.  Batetio 

];e*fuiihy  flound,  whole 

8un&op-fpp<^}/  private  omftrence 

8unne,  svn 

SniiQ,  son 

8nppe,  a  Slavonic  people  inhaViting 

Lnsatia,  Mlsnia,  part  of  Bran* 

denbuig    and    ISletia.      Tbeir 

capital  was  Soran 
8afl,  n.  torment 

I^e-rupian,  to  pass  in  nftenoe,  nlere 
8u^,  south 

8u^eme]^  soattoost 
8u^piht^  in  a  sonthward  dixeetion; 

fa<Spihte»  doe  aoath 
8|ia,  so, audi, as;  rpJ^rP^Uketm 
Sps&can,  piet  ypmtzt,  to  sweat 
Spans.    See  8|iin^n 
^  fame  fpa,  as  wdlas»  the  Mine  as 
^paas,  sweai^ 

Spa-^eah,  neverthelesfl,  howwer 
%f^el,  m,  sulphur;   ypcfiesn,  anl- 

phnreom 
6pepi,  n.  dream 
8pes,  m.  sonnd,  noin 
Spe^epe,  drunkard,  i^nttan 
Spelean,  pret.  fffeatc,  pi.  fpakcaoj  to 

die,  peoish  (bj-  death) 

Speqi,  Ikfcher-in-law 
Speopa,  neck 
8peob,  n.  sword 
Bpeojixtftj  sister 
le-fpeortpa,  siaten 

Speotohce,  manifestly 

8pepian       >  pret.  ppop,  part,  -ge- 

Le-iTcpian  J      TP^J^t'K  ^  swear 

8pec,  sweet 

Ilm^TP^J""^  to  mitigate 


BpKj  crafty  gtdle 

Ije-fptcan,  ptet  -fpac,  pi.  -ppxcon, 

to  deceive,  delist  from ;  gov.  gen. 

witiidimw  from,  desist 
Spicbom,  fraud,  deceit,  treacherj 
Ije-ppiSum.    See  IiefU|Qan 
SpiLc  1 
^rylc  Vsodi 
SpdcJ 

I^j^nc,  fi.  toil 
Spingan,  pret.  ppanSt  pl*  n"™8WJ» 

to  scourge 
Spi'Shc,  violent;  n^itShoe,  vicdently 
^"Sop,  more;  comp.  of  ppitS 
8pi>ort,  BuperL  of  ypifS,  above  all, 

chiefly;  most  violently 
Spi'Spa,  right,  dexter 
I^-fpatwban,  to  make  mani&st, 

show 
Spylce,  as  if,  as  though 
Spyn,  n.  swine 

8y,  subj.  pres.  of  pe^aa,  to  be 
Sypan,  seven 

8yL/.  post,  pillar,  column 
Sylp,  self 
SyljTien,  of  silver 

Syllan       )  pret.  pealbe,   to     sell, 
tie-f^llan}      give 
Symbel,  n.  feast 

Symbel)  ever,  always ;  on  fmibel, 
^rmblej     continually 
8yn,/  sin 

Synbpas,  smgalar,  extra,  apart 
Ee-pyne,  visible,  from  peon 
Synsum,  to  sin 
Sypele,  the  eocmtiy  of  the  Wends 

so  called 

T. 
Tacen,  n.  token,  sign 
Tacnian      \  to  betc^n,  show,  de- 
£e-tacman )      dare 
Tacnuns,/  tokening,  appohotment, 

sign,  mirade 
Teecan,   pret.   t»hte,    to    teach, 

direct 
T»lan,  to  blame,  increpate 
Taknca,  talent 
Tarn,  tame 
Tapian,  prepare,  treat 
i;e-teah.    See  Teon 
TeaU^  well 
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X-tellan  )  pret*«M]be,tell,ooii]ity 

£e-tdlan  )     Teoount,  reckon 

Tempel,  n.  temple 

TeDSui,  to  much  od,  rush  on 

Intense,  heavy,  oppressive 

Teon      Sd   pen.    ryhiS  ;     pret. 

X-teon    >     teah,  pi.    tuson,    to 

£«-teon)     draw,  lead,  go,  aocnse 

Teona,  injury,  wrong,  aocosatioii, 
tribulation 

Teo|>e,  tenth 

Teppnna-lanb,  tiie  Country  be- 
tween the  northern  point  of  the 
Bothnian  Gulf  and  the  Nortii 
Cape 

Tibepnef,  sacrifice     -^ 

Tib,/,  time,  tide 

Tibhce,  betimes,  soon,  in  time 

TVsel,  m.  tile,  brick 

Tihde,/  accusation 

Tuna,  time,  hour 

Tunbep,  n.  timber,  material 

Ik-tunbqi,  «.  structure^  habita- 
tion 

TWbpian       "^ 

X-tunbnian   ^  to  build 

IJe-tunDpian  3 

Tmtpesum,  to  torment,  afllict 

Tmtpeso,  torments 

Ti'Sian        1 

Ke-ti'6ian    V  to  grants  consent  to 

Ije-ti^ianJ 

To,  to,  too;  CO  )>on,  in  order,  to  the 
end 

Tobeatan,  to  beat  to  pieces 

Tobepftan,  pret.  -bnpft,  to  burst 

Tolnbban,  to  pray  to,  adore.  See 
Bibban 

Tobpecan,  pret  -bpaec,  part,  -bno- 
cen,  to  break  to  pieces,  demolish 

Tobpeban,  pret.  -bpab,  pL  -bpu- 
bon,  to  pull  or  tear  in  pieces. 


To-cuman,  to  come  to,  attain.  See 
Lmnan 

Tob»lan,  to  divide,  separate,  dis- 
perse 

To-eacan,  in  addition  to,  besides 

To-emnef,  even  with,  opposite, 
along 

Tofapan,  to  disperse,  separate^ 
proceed  ta    See  Fapan 


ToyreoU,  pret    of  tojpeaUan.    See 

Feallan 
To-]copl»tan,  to  let,  leave,  allow, 

adinit    See  Fophsam 
Tosvbepe^  together 
ToSBbepe-peapb,     towaids     each 

other 
To-sehatan,  pret  -het,  to  promise 
Tohhban,  pret  tohlab,  to    gape, 

open 
To-hopa,  hope 
Tohcsan,  to  lie  toor  towards,  to  be 

separated 
To-mibbef,  in  the  middle 
Tonenman,  to  name,  distinguish 

byname 
Top.m.  tower 
Toppms,  hurling,  casting 
Topn,  M.  anger 
Tofeetan,  to  settle 
Toflean,   pret    -floh,    to    strike 

down,  destroy.    See  81ean 
To]romne^  together 
Toftacian,  to  pierce 
Toteon      >  to  draw,  drag,  pull  to 
To-seteon)      pieces.    See  Teon 
Tocepan,  to  tear  in  pieces 
Totpvman,  to  divide 
Topeapb,  towards,  to  come,  fhture 
Topenban,  to  overthrow,  subvert, 

abrogate  (a  law) 
Topeoppan,  pret  -peanp,  pL  -piqi- 

pon,  to  overthrow,  doitroy 
Tots,  fli.  tooth,  pi.  te^ 
TpeahnscAQ)  to  discuss 
T^ieop,  n.  tree,  stake 
T^ieop,/.  covenant,  treaty 
Ke-cpiepan,  to  trust 

T^uma,  cohort,  body  (of  men); 
butan  tpuman,  without  order 

Tpu]ro,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the 
mere  or  lake  from  which  the 
river  Uflng  (Elbmg)  flows  in  its 
course  towards  the  dtyof  that 
name 


rto  set  in 
}  in  tpi 
(    encoui 


Tpymian 
£«-tpymian 


to  set  in  array,  cr 
»•  to 
encourage 
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»8tar»  beaveoly  body 


I^Bi,  two 
Tunsol  J  ' 

Tm,  m.  town,  rUla,  Tfll 
Tunece,/.  tunic,  toga 
Tapa,  twice 
Tpa,/.  ».  two 

TJmiS^^  *•  ^^'"^ 

Ti«lK,  twelve 

T^ljtiS    (linnb),    himdred 


Tpenfcis,  twenty 

Tjjeo^n,  pret.  tpeobe^  for  tpeoj^be^ 

to  doubt 
Tpeosenbbc,  dioabtfitt 
'I>e<^e,  doubtftiHy,  ambiguoualj, 

eqimocftlly 
Tpeon,  Ml.  doubt 
Le-tpeonian,  to  doubt 
Tpeopa) 
Tyipa    >  twice 

lire-tyaiD,  to  instruct 

T^bpian,  to  bring  ftrtb  (Offlbpting) 

lSe-tys)>ian.    See  I^ti'Sian 

Tyn,  ten 

Tyncen? 

IT. 

Upm,  up;  oii-Q]Ean^  upon 

Ujrane,  from  above 
.  Ujrep,  ulterior;  ujrejian  basmny  at 
some  fbtwre  day 

TJht,  fi.?  thiflg,  crentvre^  wight 

Unabhnnenhce,  ftieeflsantly.    See 
Blmnan 

Unap,/.  disikiiiour 

^e-unapian,  to  dishonour 

Unapmieb,  imnumbeKed,  number- 
less 

TJnapimebhc,  countless 

Unapecsenbhc,  unspeakable 

Unbebolns,  unsold.    See  Bebicsaaa 

Undnnnep ,  undeaoMsa,  impwdty, 
unchasteness 

I^-uik^nfias,  to  pollute^  dieille 

Uncu^  QBknowB 

Unbep,  under,  among 


Unbeppen^.    See  Unbennn 
Unbejkpniy  to  undertake,  receiye, 

adopt.    See  Fon 
Unbepsytan,  pcet.  -SMt^  tounder- 

stand,  perceire 
Unbepienbe,  innocent 
Unbcpn,    morning^    mne  o^doek 

a.m. 
Unbepneohan,  imdeneath 

nnbep->eo]^  thrall,  serf 
Unbon,  to  undo.    See  Doo 
UneaK  with  difieulty,  hard^ 
Unca'Siieplf  harshness,  barbarity, 
Ume'Snef  (     difficulty 
Une'Se,  difficult,  unpleasant 
Unpopb»pneb,  unbumt 
UnfpitJ,  m.  hostility 
UnsHipa,  unaware;  nasespcpe, 

unawaies 
Un^eappe,  unawares 
Unsepephc,  unsocial 
Unsepohge,  excessively 
Unsqnichc,  impassable  on  fi)ot 

UnscnuBt  >  immense;  uab  unge- 
Unsemet  )  mete,  inmioderately 
Unsemedic,  immense;  unsemet- 

lice,  exceedingly 
Uasenybb,  without  eonpulsion^ 

spontaneously 
Unseopne,  reluctantly,  unwillingly 
Unsepab,  discordant,  disagreeing 
Unsep»bnep,  dissensioii 
Unsepipne,  unfitting,  unbecoming 
Unsef»lis»  unblessed,  unhappy 
UnSetwp,  barbarous,  UBtxactable, 

detestable 
Ungermia,  mishap,  calamity  (at  p. 

318  we  should  probably  read 

ungetiman) 
Unsepealbep ,  involuntarily 
Unscpip,  uoeertalnty 
Unsepunehc,  unusual 
Unsepylb,  unsubdMed 
XJnse|ypaBpnef,  dissension,  disoocd 
Unsybag,  gwltless 
UnmiltjTins,  lack  of  pity,  cruelty 
XJnmynbhns^  unexpectedly,  un- 
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Unojrepjmimen,  nnoonqiiered 
UluyFepiniiineiib,  nnooiiqaerable 
Unp»b,  fli.  eyil  ooanflel 
Le-unpcety  saddened 
Unpiht,  ji.  injustice,  wrong 
Unjuhdic,  nnrighteoiu 
Unpihtpify  unrighteoufl,  niynst 
Unpb,/.  enmity 
Unfpebis,  not  opulent 
Unftilner,  nnstillness,  restlessness 
Unnbhc,  nntimelj,  unseasonable 
Untpeoplice,  faithlesslj 
Vntpeop^,/.  treachery,  perfidj 
Unt^umnef  ,  sickness,  nudady 

Unpaejtmbvjmef,  nnfniitfulness 
Unpenlic,  hopeless,  desperate 

Un^^      J     "^ 

UnjnLlliiiii,  unwillingly;  hif  unpl- 

lum,  against  his  will 
TJnpifj  unwise 
Unpitenbe^  unwittingly,  Tolun- 

tarily? 
Unppafc,  weak,  powerless 
Uny)>e,  not  easy 
Un>anc   j'ecsan,    contr.    to  l>anc 

fecsan,  to  take  amiss 
Un>ancef ,  against  the  will.    Lat. 

invite 
Un)>eap,  m.  yice 

Up-aliebban,  to  raise.  See  Xhebban 
Up-ahens»  hung  up.    See  TOion 
Up-ahojx)n.    See  Up-ahebban 
Up-ap»pan,  to  raise 
Up-eobon,  ascended,  went  up.  See 

lian 
Up-jroplietan,  to  divide  (a  river). 

See  Foplietan 
Uppepeapbef  ,  upwards 
Up-rcyt:,  runs  up.    See  8ceotan 
Up-pyltS,  springs  up.    See  ^eallan 
*XJjie,  our 

Ut:,  uce,  out,  external,  adj» 
7r-aloccian,  to  entice  out 


Utan,  without,  from  without 
Uc-afceotan,  pret.  -fceBZ,  to  shoot 

out,  dart  forth.   See  Sceotan 
IJten  (uran)-cumeD,  stranger 
UtTapan,  to  go  out.    See  Yapan 
Urpleosan,  to  flee  diit.  See  fleosan 
Ur-fojds&tan,  to  let  out,  ddiver. 

See  Fopl»tan 
Uton,  let  us 

nton-ymbpapen,  surrounded 
Ut-ol^peban,  to  draw  out.    See 

TCbpeban 
Utphc,  diarrhoBa 
Uqionbe,  flowing,  running  (as  a 

sore) 
IJt-ypnan,  to  run  out.   SeeYpnan 
IJ>on.    See  Unnan 
Ke-u^an.    See  Unnan 
Unnan  fl  pers.  pres.  an,  pL 

te-unnan    1      Y^?"^  ^^^   "^ 
L    to  give,  allow 


J^a,  woe,  wofol,  sad 

X-pacan,  pret.  apoc,  to  wake,  arise 

I^pacian,  to  flinch  * 

^aban,  pret.  pob,  to  wade,  go 

S-pncman,  to  awake,  arise 

7»bla,  poor 

[  7»1,  n.  slaughter,  death 

]  7»lspmihce,  fiercely,  cruelly 

78»lhpeophce,  cruelly 
[  7»l-j^p,/  field  of  battle 
,  7»pen,  fl.  weapon,  arm 
"  7»pman         > 
,  7»pneb-man  y 
\  7»p,/  compact,  covenant 
'  7»pian,  to  protect,  guard 
"  7»pj"cipe,  caution 
]  7»xtm,  m,  fruit 
'  78»jtm-b»po,/.  fruitfiilness 
\  7»fc,  wet 

\  7»ta,  wetness,  humidity 
]  7»eep,  tt.  water 

7ah,  m.  wall 

7an.    See  ^mnan 

7aman,  to  diminish,  impair 
[  7annn>eb,/  poverty 
[  7ap.yr  care,  caution 

7ape,  heed,  guard,  protection 
£e-papman,  to  warn,  prohibit 
f  ac  (ic),  know  (I).    See  f  itan 
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Tealb,  ifi.foTett 

pealban      )  pret.  peolb,  to  govern, 

I^-pealban  )    .  cpmnumd 

I^pealbeo,  powerftil 

Teal],  m.  wall 

J7ea]lan,  3  pen.  pyl^,  piet.  peoU,  to 

well,  babble  up,  boil 
peapb,  m.  ward,  goard,  advanced 

post 
,  heap's.    See  ^eoplJan 
'  7eaz,  x.  wax 

/eazan    ">  pret.  peox,  part  pex- 
7exaD       V    anbe,  to  wax,  grow, 
^-peaxan  J     increase 
Teb,  n.  pledge 

yeban    1  pret  pebbe,  to  become 
S-peban  3      mad,  rage 

'^ib,  lit  pledge 

'ebep,  n.  weather 

'eg,  TO.  way 

^  ela,  wealth,  pL  riches;  prosperity 
£e-pelsian,  to  enrich 

eleK  I  wealthy,  rich 
'en,/  hope,  expectation 
'enan,  to  ween,  imagine 

'-p!^Xn  }  ^  *'™'  restore,  change 
renbel-f»,  Mediterranean 
|7eonoblanb,  the  country  of  the 
Yinedi  or  Wends.    Under  the 
name  of  Yindland  was  at  one 
time  comprised  the  whole  coast- 
land  firom  the  Slie  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula 
f'eopc,  n,  work 

£e-peopcan }  pret.     -pophfce,     to 
I^e-pypcan  3      work,  make,  do 
3-peoppan,  pret.  -peapp,  pL  -pup- 

pon,  to  cast,  depose 
feojilSf  worthy,  honourable ;   su- 
perL  peopheft 

c3  pers.  pyp'5;  pret 
peaptS,  pi.  pupbon, 
Teop'San       ^      part,  sepopben,  to 
Le-peop'San  *      become,  be,  hap- 
pen ;    to    decree, 
L    determine 
J7eop'SpuIbce,  honourably 


Teophan,  to  honour,  worship 
7eop]>hc,  honourable  ;    peophhce, 
honourably 

'eop'Smynt,  m./.  dignify,  honour 

'eop'Sf  cipe,  worship,  honour 

'eoca.    See  ^ita 

'epan,  pret.  pop,  to  weep,  bewail 

'ep,  man,  husband 
te-pepgian,  to  weary 

&anl*<>  defend;  part,  pep- 
/ep^itn  J     Senbeforpepisenbe 
"  7epian,  to  wear 
"  7epis,  weary,  afflicted 
,  7epob,  n.  army,  host,  band 
7eran,  eom,  eapc,  ip  (yp);  subj.  jy, 
paepe^tobe 

Sept,  waste,  desolate 
ept,  west 
eptan,  from  the  west 
-peptan,  to  lay  waste,  desolate 
^  7ept-b»l,  TO.  the  west  part 
_  7eptemept,  westmost 
,  7epten,  n.  waste,  wilderness 
,  7eptene,  in  the  west 
,  7eptepeapb,  westward 
,  yeyti-yn,  the  West-sea,  or  that  part 
of  the  German  ocean  that  washes 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  Jutland, 
and  Holstein.  Dan.  Yester  Hav. 
^ept-pu'S,  south-west 
He-pician,  to  encamp 
'^icms,  TO.  viking,  pirate 
'ic-ptop,/.  camp 
'lb,  wide 

ibe,  widely,  &r  apart 
ip,  n.  wife,  woman 
'iphc,  womanly 
'ipman,  woman 
IS,  m.  war,  battle 
iScpiept,  TO.  military  knowledge 
'iS-hup,  n.  tower 
'iS-p»Sii,  m.  war-chariot 
'ihiff,  thing,  creature,  wight 
'lib,  wild 
ne-pilb      foverpoweredjtoswl- 
te  nvlb    i     ^^"^  ^^  ^^  subdue, 

■^        (^    overcome 
^ilbeop,  ft.  wild  beast 
Ce-pill,  will,  desire 
rilla,will 
7illan,  pret.  polbe,  to  will 
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^ilniiai,  to  ^vill,  deJRie,  gov,  §m. 
\  7ilnuiis,  desire 

\  7mb,  flk  wJBd. 

'  7mbaii,  pret  panb,  pi.  puibMi^  to 

wind)  whirl,  roll 
I^-pinn,  n.  war 
&e-piima,'foe 
l^ixman.  pret.  pan  (pon)»  pL  pvBiioii, 

to  war,  win 
J7mtep,   m.    winter,   year.     Tlie 

northern  nationa  rtK^oned  by 

winten 
^meep-fcfe^  n.  wintar-^piaffterB 
I^pmtpab,  fall  of  7eaz» 
Tintpis,  wintry 
A-pipsan,  to  8( 
7ij»,  wiae 

7ire  C  /•  ^■^"^™*'"^*'»  ^"^"y 
1 7i}*a,  comaeUor,  comnciUor 
\  7ifcan,  to  wish 
'  7\Ybomt  m,  wisdom 
"  7iflic,  wise 
\  7it&f  senator 
[  TtCKOf  to  acciMO 
htxa,  pret.  jMQKmi  ?  to  inpnte 
'  7ic9m;  k  per,  pi.  piton,  pret.  pi|rfee, 

to^sow;  piecnbe,  Tolnntanly? 
Ke-pitan,  pret  -pat^  P^*  piton,  pi|rt. 

Sepir«n,  to  go,  posa  away 
^i&esa,  prophet 
He-pitepan*  to  prophesy 
J7itlanb,  the  countxy  bordering  on 

the  east  bank  of  the  Vktohi. 
&e-pitnef ,  witness 
7itnian,  to  punish 
[  7i6f  agtunst,  towards,  with,  on 
'  7i^-»p:aD,  after,  behind 
JiUcpeimOf   reftMe,    oj^ose.     See 

Lpe>an 
7ii$ep]:hta,  adversary 
\  7i>eppeapb,  adrerse,  hostile 
'  7i>eppmna,  adversary 
[  T'riShabban,  to  resist 
'  TtSj-Bcmn^  prei.  pi^poc,  to  renounce, 

deny,  declare  enmity 
^I'Sfeon,  pret.  -feah,  pi.  fvpojij  to 

rebeL    SeeSeon 
^riSrtanban,    to  withstand.      See 

Sranban 


Ti'Sutan,  without 

71'Spmnan,  to  war  agftinst.     See 

^mnan 
ptenceoyjl  pride 
Fob,  wood,  mad 
yohf  n.  crooked,  wrong 
Tol,  m./.  plague,  pestHeBoe 
ronMBpsMf ,  peetilenee^  calaon^ 
Fol-bpyne,  m.  pestteaee 
VaiUbe.    Seofdisn 
Fol-sepinn,  pestilential  war 
Foil.    See  ^uman 
yop,  m.   wail,  weepug;   whoop: 

fton  pq>aB|  tot  weep 
TbpG^ ».  work 

7opb,  n.  word,  speedi,  ttmifm 
Se-popht,  wrought.  SeeCc^wojican 
Toplb.    See  l^opvl^ 
7opmf ,  m.  cerreptioB^  pus 
\  7opulb,yi  world 
[  7opulbhc,  worldly*,  seenlar 
'  7opulb-ypm^,/.  worldly,  mlsei^ 
7opulb-hns,  n.  worldly  thing 
[  TptLcut/:  Yengeimeev  relaliatioK 

7p8Bccea  J 

\  7jmcp1S,  m.  exile,  bamshment 
\  7p»ne,  libidinona 
'  7p»nner,  libidinoiisiiesB,  htst 
\  7pat.    See  {Tpitan 
\  7pa^,  wroth 

7pecan      >  pret.  fprne.  Id  sveage^ 
Ce-p)>ecanj      pnnhiK 
^pene,  si.  trick,  devise 
Ce^pinK,  Ik.  writingr>  testament,  book 

(pret.  ppa»,  pL  ppmin, 
to  wiite^  seeie.  The 
Ijatinhos:cumpaBes 
per  coBiMafimge^ 
rentnr 
r]uzhan^  to  exchange 
rpohr,/  eiime^  otB 
£uce,/.  week 
Wbu,  m.  wood,  fereifc 
yulf,  m.  wolf 
£ie>pana,  wont,  usage 
yiaaab,/,  wound;  adj.  wounded 
Le-ponbian,  to  wound 
fW>op,  n.  wonder,  mirade^  pnK 

digy 
rimbophr,  wonderful 
/unbpian,  to 
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t^^an}  ^  ^^®"»  continue 

pTimm'g,/,  habitation 

lie-pybep,  ».  tempest,  bad  weather 

Tylb,  powerfhl,  prevailing 

De-pylban,  to  subdue,  subject 

fyUe,  rolling? 

^jilce,  the  Wilzen,  a  people  that 
settled  in  Germany  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century;  they  oc- 
cupied the  east  of  Mecklenberg, 
and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 
The  river  Havel  was  the  boun- 
dary between  them  and  the 
Sorabi . 

Tynn,/.  delight,  joy 

yypb,/.  fate 

lie-pypb,  n.  word,  utterance 

Le-pypht,  part,  of  gepyjican;  buton 
gepyphtum,  undeservedly 

lie-pypht.    See  tiepeopcan 

Typhta,  wright,  workman 

Typm,  III.  worm,  serpent 

jPJTim-cyn,  n.  the  worm  or  serpent 
race 

7ypnan,  to  warn,  refuse,  deny 

.  ^yppertf  worst 

.  ^fp^f'  «•  herb,  plant,  wort 
,  ^ypfc-puma,  root 
7yp>an.    See  J^eophan 
,  ^yp)»e,  worthy 
,  7ypJ>pilner,  honour 


Ce^ycan,  pret.  -yhte,  to  eke,  in- 
crease 
Ypel,  evil,  subst.  and  adj. 
Yfehan,  to  harm,  injure 
Ylc,  same 

Ylbert,  eldest,  chief 
Ylbpa,  elder,  forefather 
Ylpenb,  m/clephant 

Ymbei  ^^^^  aroimd 
Ymbfapan,  to  go  round  or  about. 

See  Fapan 
Ymbsans,  m.  circumference 
Ymbh»]:b,  surrounded}   part,  of 

ymbhabban 


2<l 


Ymbbpypft,  m.  drcuit,  orb 
Ymbhcsan,  to  lie  around,  encirde 
Ymbfitcan,  to  besiege,  invest  (a 

place) 
Ymbucan,  round  aboat 
Ymbpeaxan,  pret.  ymbpeox,  part. 

ymbpeaxen,  to  grow  about 
Ynbfe,/.  ounce 

r^^^      N  disclose 
Le-yppan  3       ^^—v*""" 

Ypjrepeapb,  m.  heur,  inheritor 

Yph«,/.  sloth,  fear 

Ypmms,  poor  wretch 

YpmtJ,/.  misery 

Ypnan,  pret.  ana,  pi.  upnon,  to  run 

Yppe,  fi.  ire,  anger;  a^j.  angry 

Yft,  m,  tempest 

Ytemeft,  outmost;  sup.  of  ut 

Ytepen,  of  otter-skin ;  from  ofcep, 

otter 
Y'5,  comp.  of  ea«,  easy;  J>e  y^,  the 

more  easily 

Y>pe^  more  easily 

D. 

Da,  when,  then;  >a-syt,  still,  yet 
Da,  pi.  of  )>»t 

Diene,  i.  q.  >one 

Bmji,  there,  where.    Orosius  fife- 

quently  uses  )>»p  in  the*  sense 

of  siK,  if 

D»p»t,  thereat 

Dspmne,  therein 

Dvpmib,  therewith 

Brnpoff  thereof 

D»pto,  thereto 

Dspute,  thereout 

D»)*,  after;  >»f  on  mop^en,  the 

morning  after 
D»t,  that,  the 

Dapan      (to  approve,  permit, 
ISe-hapan  S     endure 
®a-Syt^  jet,  still 
Dane,  m.  thought 
Dane,  m.  thanks 
Dancef,  for  the  sake  or  love  of 
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